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SAMUEL    JOHNSON,    LL.D. 


IN  1776,  Johnson  wrote,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  nothing 
for  the  public :  but  that  his  mind  was  still  ardent,  and 
fraught  with  generous  wishes  to  attain  to  still  higher  de- 
grees of  literary  excellence,  is  proved  by  his  private  notes 
of  this  year,  which  I  shall  insert  in  their  proper  place. ^ 

*  It  was  about  this  time  that  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  had  just  recovered 
from  illness  and  confinement,  went  into  his  room  on  the  morning  of  her 
birthday,  and  said  to  him,  '*  Nobody  sends  me  any  yerses  now,  because 
I  am  five  and  thirty  years  old ;  and  Stella  was  fed  with  them  till  forty- 
six,  I  remember."  Upon  which  he  burst  out  suddenly,  without  the  least 
previous  hesitation,  and  without  having  entertained  Uie  smallest  inten- 
tion towards  it  half  a  minute  before : — 


(( 


Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive, 
We  are  come  to  thirty-five ; 
Long  may  better  years  arrive, 
Better  years  than  thirty-five. 
Could  philosophers  contrive 
Life  to  stop  at  thirty-five. 
Time  his  hours  should  never  drive 
O'er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 
High  to  soar,  and  deep  to  dive. 
Nature  gives  at  thirty-five. 
Ladies,  stock  and  tend  your  hive. 
Trifle  not  at  thirty-five : 
For  howe'er  we  boast  and  strive, 
Life  declines  from  thirty-five  : 
He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Must  begin  by  thirty-five ; 
And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive 
Must  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty-five." 

^ '  And  now,'  said  he,  as  I  was  writing  them  down,  ^  you  may  see  what 
III.  B 
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TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**  Jan.  10,  1776. 

"  Deae  Sie, 

"  I  have  at  last  sent  you  all  Lord  HaiWs  papers.  While 
I  was  in  France,  I  looked  very  often  into  Renault ;  but  Lord 
Hailes,  in  my  opinion,  leaves  him  far  and  fair  behind.  Why  I  did 
not  despatch  so  short  a  perusal  sooner,  when  I  look  back,  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  discover  ;  but  human  moments  are  stolen  away 
by  a  thousand  petty  impediments  which  leave  no  trace  behind 
them.  I  have  been  afflicted,  through  the  whole  Christmas,  with 
the  general  disorder,  of  which  the  worst  effect  was  a  cough,  which 
is  now  much  mitigated,  though  the  country,  on  which  I  look  from 
a  window  at  Streatham,  is  now  covered  with  a  deep  snow.  Mrs. 
Williams  is  very  ill :  every  body  else  is  as  usual. 

"  Among  the  papers  I  found  a  letter  to  you,  which  I  think  you 
had  not  opened ;  and  a  paper  for  *  The  Chronicle,'  which  I  suppose 
it  not  necessary  now  to  insert.  I  return  them  both.  I  have,  within 
these  few  days,  had  the  honour  of  receiving  Lord  Hailes's  first 
volume,  for  which  I  return  my  most  respectful  thanks. 

"  I  wish  you,  my  dearest  friend,  and  your  haughty  lady,  (for  I 
know  she  does  not  love  me,)  and  the  young  ladies,  and  the  young 
laird,  all  happiness.  Teach  the  young  gentleman,  in  spite  of  his 
mamma,  to  think  and  speak  well  of,  Sir,  your  affectionate  humble 
servant,     '  "Sam.  Johnson." 

At  this  time  was  in  agitation  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence to  me  and  my  family,  which  I  should  not  obtrude 
upon  the  world,  were  it  not  that  the  part  which  Dr.  John- 
son's friendship  for  me  made  him  take  in  it  was  the  occa- 
sion of  an  exertion  of  his  abilities,  which  it  would  be  injus- 
tice to  conceal.  That  what  he  wrote  upon  the  subject  may 
be  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  state  of  the  question, 
which  I  shall  do  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

In  the  year  1504,  the  barony  or  manor  of  Auchinleck 
(pronounced  Affleck)  in  Ayrshire,  which  belonged  to  a  family 

it  is  to  come  for  poetry  to  a  dictionary -maker ;  yon  may  observe  that 
the  rhymes  run  in  alphabetical  order  exactly.'  And  so  they  do.  Dr. 
Johnson  did  indeed  possess  an  almost  Tuscan  power  of  improvisation.*'-* 
Piozzi,  Anecdotes,  pp.  163-4. — Croker 
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of  the  same  name  with  the  lands,  having  fallen  to  the  crown 
by  forfeiture,  James  the  Fourth,  King  of  Scotland,  granted 
it  to  Thomas  Boswell,  a  branch  of  an  ancient  family  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  styling  him  in  the  charter,  "  dilectofamUiari 
nostro ; "  and  assigning  as  the  cause  of  the  grant,  "pro  bono 
et  fid^li  servitio  nobis  prcestUo."  Thomas  Boswell  was  slain 
in  battle,  fighting  along  with  his  sovereign,  at  the  fatal  field 
of  Flodden,  in  1513. 

From  this  very  honourable  founder  of  our  family,  the 
estate  was  transmitted,  in  a  direct  series  of  heirs-male,  to 
David  Boswell,  my  father's  great-grai^-uncle,  who  had  no 
sons,  but  four  daughters,  who  were  all  respectably  married, 
the  eldest  to  Lord  Cathcart. 

David  Boswell,  being  resolute  in  the  military  feudal  prin- 
ciple of  continuing  the  male  succession,  passed  by  his 
daughters,  and  settled  the  estate  on  his  nephew  by  his  next 
brother,  who  approved  of  the  deed,  and  renounced  any  pre- 
tensions which  he  might  possibly  have,  in  preference  to  his 
son.  But  the  estate  having  been  burthened  with  large  por- 
tions to  the  daughters,  and  other  debts,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  nephew  to  sell  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  what  re- 
mained was  still  much  encumbered. 

The  frugality  of  the  nephew,  preserved,  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, relieved  the  estate.  His  son,  my  grandfather,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  not  only  re-purchased  a  great  part  of  what 
had  been  sold,  but  acquired  other  lands ;  and  my  father, 
who  was  one  of  the  judges  of  Scotland,  and  had  added  con- 
siderably to  the  estate,  now  signified  his  inclination  to  take 
the  privilege  allowed  by  our  law,^  to  secure  it  to  his  family 
in  perpetuity  by  an  entail,  which,  on  account  of  his  mar 
riage  articles,  could  not  be  done  without  my  consent. 

In  the  plan  of  entailing  the  estate,  I  heartily  concurred 
with  him,  though  I  was  the  first  to  be  restrained  by  it ;  but 
we  unhappily  differed  as  to  the  series  of  heirs  which  should 
be  estabHshed,  or,  in  the  language  of  our  law,  called  to  the 
succession.  My  father  had  declared  a  predilection  for  heirs- 
general,  that  is,  males  and  females  indiscriminately.  He 
was  willing,  however,  that  all  males  descending  from  his 
grandfather  should  be  preferred  to  females ;  but  would  not 

^  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  1685,  cap.  22. 
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extend  that  privilege  to  males  deriving  their  descent  from 
a  higher  source.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  zealous  par- 
tiality for  heirs-male,  however  remote,  which  I  maintained 
by  arguments,  which  appeared  to  me  to  have  considerable 
weight.^  And  in  the  particular  case  of  our  family,  I  appre- 
hended that  we  were  under  an  implied  obligation,  in  honour 
and  good  faith,  to  transmit  the  estate  by  the  same  tenure 
which  he  held  it,  which  was  as  heirs-males,  excluding  nearer 
females.  I  therefore,  as  I  thought  conscientiously,  objected 
to  my  father's  scheme. 

My  opposition  was  very  displeasing  to  my  father,  who 
was  entitled  to  great  respect  and  deference;  and  I  had 
reason  to  apprehend  disagreeable  consequences  from  my 
non-compliance  with  his  wishes.  After  much  perplexity 
and  uneasiness,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson,  stating  the  case» 
with  all  its  difficulties,  at  full  length,  and  earnestly  request- 

^  As,  first,  the  opinion  of  some  distinguished  naturalists,  that  our 
species  is  transmitted  through  males  only,  the  female  being  all  along  no 
more  than  a  nidus,  or  nurse,  as  Mother  Earth  is  to  plants  of  every  sort ; 
which  notion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  that  text  of  Scripture,  **  He  wa» 
yet  in  the  loins  of  his  father  when  Melchisedeck  met  him/'  (Heb.  yii. 
10) ;  and  consequently,  that  a  man's  grandson  by  a  daughter,  instead  of 
being  his  surest  descendant,  as  is  vulgarly  said,  has,  in  reality,  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  his  blood.  And,  secondly,  independent  of  this 
theory  (which,  if  true,  should  completely  exclude  heirs-general),  that  if 
the  preference  of  a  male  to  a  female,  without  regard  to  primogeniture 
(as  a  son,  though  much  younger,  nay,  even  a  grandson  by  a  son,  to  a 
daughter),  be  once  admitted,  as  it  universally  is,  it  must  be  equally 
reasonable  and  proper  in  the  most  remote  degree  of  descent  from  an 
original  proprietor  of  an  estate  as  in  the  nearest :  because,  however  dis- 
tant from  the  representative  at  the  time,  that  remote  heir-male,  upon  the 
failure  of  those  nearer  to  the  original  proprietor  than  he  is,  becomes  in 
fact  the  nearest  male  to  him,  and  is,  therefore,  preferable  as  his  repre- 
sentative, to  a  female  descendant.  A  little  extension  of  mind  will  enable 
us  easily  to  perceive  that  a  son's  son,  in  continuation  of  whatever  length 
of  time,  is  preferable  to  a  son's  daughter,  in  the  succession  to  an  ancient 
inheritance ;  in  which  regard  should  be  had  to  the  representation  of  the 
original  proprietor,  and  not  to  that  of  one  of  his  descendants. 

I  am  aware  of  Blackstone's  admirable  demonstration  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  legal  succession,  upon  the  principle  of  there  being  the 
greatest  probability  that  the  nearest  heir  of  the  person  who  last  dies 
proprietor  of  an  estate  is  of  the  blood  of  the  first  purchaser.  But  sup- 
posing a  pedigree  to  be  carefully  authenticated  through  all  its  branches, 
instead  of  mere  probability  there  will  be  a  certainty  that  the  nearest  heir" 
male,  at  whatever  period,  has  the  same  right  of  blood  with  the  first  heir- 
male,  namely,  the  original  purchaser's  eldest  son. 
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ing  tliat  he  would  consider  it  at  leisure,  and  favour  me  with 
his  friendly  opinion  and  advice. 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"London,  Jan.  15,  1776. 

"  Dear  Sib, 

"  I  was  much  impressed  by  your  letter,  and  if  I  can  form 
upon  your  case  any  resolution  satisfactory  to  myself,  will  very 
gladly  impart  it :  but  whether  I  am  equal  to  it,  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  a  case  compounded  of  law  and  justice,  and  requires  a  mind 
versed  in  juridical  disquisitions.  Could  not  you  tell  your  whole 
mind  to  Lord  Hailes  ?  He  is,  you  know,  both  a  Christian  and  a 
lawyer.  I  suppose  he  is  above  partiality,  and  above  loquacity ; 
and,  I  believe,  he  will  not  think  the  time  lost  in  which  he  may 
quiet  a  disturbed,  or  settle  a  wavering  mind.  Write  to  me  as  any 
thing  occurs  to  you ;  and  if  I  find  myself  stopped  by  want  of  fects 
necessary  to  be  known,  I  will  make  inquiries  of  you  as  my  doubts 
arise. 

"  If  your  former  resolutions  should  be  found  only  fanciful,  you 
decide  rightly  in  judging  that  your  father's  fancies  may  claim  the 
preference ;  but  whether  they  are  fanciful  or  rational  is  the  ques- 
tion.    I  really  think  Lord  Hailes  could  help  us. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell ;  and  tell  her, 
that  I  hope  to  be  wanting  in  nothing  that  I  can  contribute  to  bring 
you  all  out  of  your  troubles.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  most  affectionately, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

TO  THE  SAME. 

"Feb.  3,  1776. 
"  Deab  Sib, 

"I  am  going  to  write  upon  a  question  which  requires  more 
knowledge  of  local  law,  and  more  acquaintance  with  the  general 
rules  of  inheritance,  than  I  can  claim ;  but  I  write,  because  you 
request  it. 

"Land  is,  like  any  other  possession,  by  natural  right  wholly  in 
the  power  of  its  present  owner ;  and  may  be  sold,  given,  or  be- 
queathed, absolutely,  or  conditionally,  as  judgment  shall  direct  or 
passion  incite. 

"  But  natural  right  would  avail  Uttle  without  the  protection  of 
law  ;  and  the  primary  notion  of  law  is  restraint  in  the  exercise  of 
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natural  right.  A  man  is  therefore  in  society  not  fully  master  of 
what  he  calls  his  own,  but  he  still  retains  all  the  power  which  law 
does  not  take  from  him. 

"  In  the  exercise  of  the  right  which  law  either  leaves  or  gives, 
regard  is  to  be  paid  to  moral  obligations. 

"  Of  the  estate  which  we  are  now  considering,  your  father  still 
retains  such  possession,  with  such  power  over  it,  that  he  can  seU 
it,  and  do  with  the  money  what  he  will,  without  any  legal  im- 
pediment. But  when  he  extends  his  power  beyond  his  own  life, 
by  settling  the  order  of  succession,  the  law  makes  ycur  consent 
necessary. 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  he  sells  the  land  to  risk  the  money  in 
some  specious  adventure,  and  in  that  adventure  loses  the  whole ; 
his  posterity  would  be  disappointed ;  but  they  could  not  think 
themselves  injured  or  robbed.  If  he  spent  it  upon  vice  or  plea- 
sure, his  successors  could  only  call  him  vicious  and  voluptuous ; 
they  could  net  say  that  he  was  injurious  or  unjust. 

"  He  that  may  do  more  may  do  less.  He  that  by  selling  or 
squandering  may  disinherit  a  whole  family,  may  certainly  disinherit 
part  by  a  partial  settlement. 

"  Laws  are  formed  by  the  manners  and  exigencies  of  particular 
times,  and  it  is  but  accidental  that  they  last  longer  than  their 
causes :  the  limitation  of  feudal  succession  to  the  male  arose  jfrom 
the  obligation  of  the  tenant  to  attend  his  chief  in  war. 

''As  times  and  opinions  are  always  changing,  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  not  usurpation  to  prescribe  rules  to  posterity,  by 
presuming  to  judge  of  what  we  cannot  know ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  I  inlly  approve  either  your  design  or  your  father's,  to 
limit  that  succession  which  descended  to  you  unlimited.  If  we 
are  to  leave  sartum  tectum  to  posterity,  what  we  have  without  any 
merit  of  our  own  received  from  our  ancestors,  should  not  choice 
and  free-will  be  kept  unviolated  ?  Is  land  to  be  treated  with 
more  reverence  than  liberty  ?  If  this  consideration  should  re- 
strain your  father  from  disinheriting  some  of  the  males,  does  it 
leave  you  the  power  of  disinheriting  all  the  females  ? 

"  Can  the  possessor  of  a  feudal  estate  make  any  will  ?  Can  he 
appoint,  out  of  the  inheritance,  any  portion  to  his  daughters  ? 
There  seems  to  be  a  very  shadowy  difference  between  the  power 
of  leaving  land,  and  of  leaving  money  to  be  raised  from  land ; 
between  leaving  an  estate  to  females,  and  leaving  the  male  heir,  in 
effect,  only  their  steward. 
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"  Suppose  at  one  time  a  law  that  allowed  only  males  to  inherit, 
and  during  the  continuance  of  this  law,  many  estates  to  have 
descended,  passing  by  the  females,  to  remoter  heirs.  Suppose 
afterwards  the  law  repealed,  in  correspondence  with  a  change  of 
manners,  and  women  made  capable  of  inheritance ;  would  not  then 
the  tenure  of  estates  be  changed  ?  Could  the  women  have  no 
benefit  from  a  law  made  in  their  favour  ?  Must  they  be  passed  by 
upon  moral  principles  for  ever,  because  they  were  once  excluded 
by  a  legal  prohibition  ?  Or  may  that  which  passed  only  to  males 
by  one  law,  pass  likewise  to  females  by  another  ? 

"  You  mention  your  resolution  to  maintain  the  right  of  your 
brothers.^    I  do  not  see  how  any  of  their  rights  are  invaded. 

"  As  your  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  act  of  your  ancestor, 
who  diverted  the  succession  from  the  females,  you  inquire,  very 
properly,  what  were  his  motives,  and  what  was  his  intention  :  for 
you  certainly  are  not  bound  by  his  act  more  than  he  intended  to 
bind  you,  nor  hold  your  land  on  harder  or  stricter  terms  than 
those  on  which  it  was  granted 

"  Intentions  must  be  gathered  from  acts.  When  he  left  the 
estate  to  his  nephew,  but  excluding  his  daughters,  was  it,  or  was 
it  not  in  his  power  to  have  perpetuated  the  succession  to  the 
males  ?  K  he  could  have  done  it,  he  seems  to  have  shown,  by 
omitting  it,  that  he  did  not  desire  it  to  be  done,  and,  upon  your 
own  principles,  you  will  not  easily  prove  your  right  to  destroy  that 
capacity  of  succession  which  your  ancestors  have  left. 

"If  your  ancestor  had  not  the  power  of  making  a  perpetual 
settlement ;  and  if,  therefore,  we  cannot  judge  distinctly  of  his 
intentions,  yet  his  act  can  only  be  considered  as  an  example ;  it 
makes  not  an  obligation.  And,  as  you  observe,  he  set  no  example 
of  rigorous  adherence  to  the  line  of  succession.  He  that  over- 
looked a  brother,  would  not  wonder  that  little  regard  is  shown  to 
remote  relations. 

"  As  the  rules  of  succession  are,  in  a  great  part,  purely  legal, 
no  man  can  be  supposed  to  bequeath  anything,  but  upon  legal 
terms ;  he  can  grant  no  power  which  the  law  denies  ;  and  if  he 
makes  no  special  and  definite  limitation,  he  confers  all  the  power 
which  the  law  allows. 

"  Your  ancestor,  for  some  reason,  disinherited  his  daughters ; 
but  it  no  more  follows  that  he  intended  this  act  as  a  rule  for  pos- 

^  Which  term  I  applied  to  all  the  heirs  male. 
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terity,  than  the  disinheriting  of  his  brother.  If,  therefore,  you 
ask  by  what  right  your  father  admits  daughters  to  inheritance,  ask 
yourself,  first,  by  what  right  you  require  them  to  be  excluded  ? 
It  appears,  upon  reflection,  that  your  father  excludes  nobody ;  he 
only  admits  nearer  females  to  inherit  before  males  more  remote ; 
and  the  exclusion  is  purely  consequential. 

"  These,  dear  Sir,  are  my  thoughts,  immethodical  and  delibera- 
tive ;  but,  perhaps,  you  may  find  in  them  some  glimmering  of 
evidence.  I  cannot,  however,  but  again  recommend  to  you  a 
conference  with  Lord  Hailes,  whom  you  know  to  be  both  a  lawyer 
and  a  Christian.  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos  well,  though 
she  does  not  love  me.     I  am,  Sir,  your  affectionate  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

I  bad  followed  his  recommendation  and  consulted  Lord 
Hailes,  wbo  upon  this  subject  had  a  firm  opinion  contrary 
to  mine.  His  lordship  obligingly  took  the  trouble  to  write 
me  a  letter,  in  which  he  discussed,  with  legal  and  historical 
learning,  the  points  in  which  I  saw  much  difficulty,  main- 
taining that  "  the  succession  of  heirs  general  was  the  suc- 
cession, by  the  law  of  Scotland,  from  the  throne  to  the  cot- 
tage, as  far  as  we  can  learn  it  by  record ; "  observing  that 
the  estate  of  our  family  had  not  been  limited  to  heirs  male ; 
and  that  though  an  heir  male  had  in  one  instance  been 
chosen  in  preference  to  nearer  females,  that  had  been  an 
arbitrary  act,  which  had  seemed  to  be  best  in  the  embar- 
rassed state  of  affairs  at  that  time :  and  the  fact  was,  that 
upon  a  fair  computation  of  the  value  of  land  and  money  at 
the  time,  applied  to  the  estate  and  the  burthens  upon  it, 
there  was  nothing  given  the  heirs  male  but  the  skeleton  of 
an  estate.  "The  plea  of  conscience,"  said  his  lordship, 
"  which  you  put,  is  a  most  respectable  one,  especially  when 
conscience  and  self  are  on  different  sides.  But  I  think  that 
conscience  is  not  well  informed,  and  that  self  and  she  ought 
on  this  occasion  to  be  of  a  side." 

This  letter,  which  had  considerable  influence  upon  my 
mind,  I  sent  to  Dr.  Johnson,  begging  to  hear  from  him 
again  upon  this  interesting  question. 
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TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Feb.  9,  1776. 

"  Dear  Sib, 

"  Having  not  any  acquaintance  with  the  laws  or  customs 
of  Scotland,  I  endeavoured  to  consider  your  question  upon  general 
principles,  and  found  nothing  of  much  validity  that  I  could  oppose 
to  this  position:  *  He  who  inherits  a  fief  unlunited  by  his  ancestors 
inherits  the  power  of  limiting  it  according  to  his  own  judgment 
or  opinion.'    If  this  be  true,  you  may  join  with  your  father. 

"  Further  consideration  produces  another  conclusion :  *  He  who 
receives  a  fief  unlimited  by  his  ancestors  gives  his  heirs  some 
reason  to  complain  if  he  does  not  transmit  it  unlimited  to  pos- 
terity. For  why  should  he  make  the  state  of  others  worse  than 
his  own,  without  a  reason  ? '  If  this  be  true,  though  neither  you 
nor  your  father  are  about  to  do  what  is  quite  right,  but  as  your 
father  violates  (I  think)  the  legal  succession  least,  he  seems  to  be 
nearer  the  right  than  yourself. 

"It  cannot  but  occur  that 'Women  have  natural  and  equitable 
claims  as  well  as  men,  and  these  claims  are  not  to  be  capriciously 
or  lightly  superseded  or  infringed.'  When  fiefs  implied  military 
service,  it  is  easily  discerned  why  females  could  not  inherit  them ; 
but  that  reason  is  now  at  an  end.  As  manners  make  laws, 
manners  likewise  repeal  them. 

"  These  are  the  general  conclusions  which  I  have  attained. 
None  of  them  are  very  favourable  to  your  scheme  of  entail,  nor 
perhaps  to  any  scheme.  My  observation,  that  only  he  who  ac- 
quires an  estate  may  bequeath  it  capriciously,^  if  it  contains  any 
conviction,  includes  this  position  likewise,  that  only  he  who 
acquires  an  estate  may  entail  it  capriciously.  But  I  think  it  may 
be  safely  presumed,  that  *  He  who  inherits  an  estate,  inherits  all 
the  power  legally  concomitant ; '  and  that '  He  who  gives  or  leaves 
unlimited  an  estate  legally  liinitable,  must  be  presumed  to  give 
that  power  of  limitation,  which  he  omitted  to  take  away,  and  to 
commit  future  contingencies  to  future  prudence.'  In  these  two 
positions  I  believe  Lord  Hailes  will  advise  you  to  rest ;  every 
other  notion  of  possession  seems  to  me  full  of  difficulties,  and 
embarrassed  with  scruples. 

'  I  had  reminded  him  of  his  observation,  mentioned  vol.  ii.,  p.  243. 
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"If  these  axioms  be  allowed,  you  have  arrived  now  at  full 
liberty  without  the  help  of  particular  circumstances,  which,  how- 
ever, have  in  your  case  great  weight.  You  very  rightly  observe, 
that  he  who  passing  by  his  brother  gave  the  inheritance  to  his 
nephew,  could  limit  no  more  than  he  gave ;  and  by  Lord  Hailes's 
estimate  of  fourteen  years'  purchase,  what  he  gave  was  no  more 
than  you  may  easily  entail  according  to  your  own  opinion,  if  that 
opinion  should  finally  prevail. 

"  Lord  Hailes*8  suspicion  that  entails  are  encroachments  on  the 
dominion  of  Providence,  may  be  extended  to  all  hereditary  privi- 
leges and  all  permanent  institutions.  I  do  not  see  why  it  may 
not  be  extended  to  any  provision  for  the  present  hour,  since  all 
care  about  futurity  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  that  we  know  at 
least  in  some  degree  what  will  be  future.  Of  the  future  we  cer- 
tainly know  nothing;  but  we  may  form  conjectures  from  the 
past;  and  the  power  of  forming  conjectures  includes,  in  my 
opinion,  the  duty  of  acting  in  conformity  to  that  probability, 
which  we  discover.  Providence  gives  the  power,  of  which  reason 
teaches  the  use.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  faithful  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  get  some  ground  now  with  Mrs.  Boswell :  make 
my  compliments  to  her,  and  to  the  little  people.  Don't  bum 
papers ;  they  may  be  safe  enough  in  your  own  box,— you  will  wish 
to  see  them  hereafter." 


TO  THE  SAME. 

"  Feb.  15,  1776. 
"  Dear  Sib, 

"  To  the  letters  which  I  have  written  about  your  great 
question  I  have  nothing  to  add.  If  your  conscience  is  satisfied, 
you  have  now  only  your  prudence  to  consult.  I  long  for  a  letter, 
that  I  may  know  how  this  troublesome  and  vexatious  question  is 
at  last  decided.^     I  hope  that  it  will  at  last  end  well.     Lord 

^  The  entail  framed  by  my  father,,  with  various  judicious  clauses,  was 
settled  by  him  and  me,  settling  the  estate  upon  the  heirs  male  of  his 
grandfather,  which  I  found  had  been  already  done  by  ray  grandfather, 
imperfectly,  but  so  as  to  be  defeated  only  by  selUng  the  lands.  I  was 
freed  by  Dr.  Johnson  from  scruples  of  conscientious  obligation,  and  could 
therefore  gratify  my  father.  But  my  opinion  and  partiality  for  male  suc' 
cession,  in  its  full  extent,  remained  unshaken.  Yet  let  me  not  be  thought 
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Hailes's  letter  was  very  friendly,  and  very  seasonable ;  but  I 
think  his  aversion  from  entails  has  something  in  it  like  supersti- 
tion. Providence  is  not  counteracted  by  any  means  which  Provi- 
dence puts  into  our  power.  The  continuance  and  propagation  of 
families  makes  a  great  part  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  is  by  no  means- 
prohibited  in  the  Christian  institution,  though  the  necessity  of  it 
continues  no  longer.  Hereditary  tenures  are  established  in  all 
civilized  countries,  and  are  accompanied  in  most  with  hereditary 
authority.  Sir  William  Temple  considers  our  constitution  as  de- 
fective, that  there  is  not  an  unalienable  estate  in  land  connected 
with  a  peerage .  ^  and  Lord  Bacon  mentions  as  a  proof  that  the 
Turks  are  barbarians,  their  want  of  stirpes,  as  he  calls  them,  or 
hereditary  rank.*  Do  not  let  your  mind,  when  it  is  freed  fromt 
the  supposed  necessity  of  a  rigorous  entail,  be  entangled  with  con- 
trary objections,  and  think  all  entails  unlawful,  till  you  have  cogent 
arguments,  which  I  believe  you  will  never  find.  I  am  afraid  of 
scruples. 

"I  have  now  sent  all  Lord  Hailes*s  papers;  part  I  found  hidden 
in  a  drawer  in  which  I  had  laid  them  for  security,  and  had  for- 
gotten them.  Part  of  these  are  written  twice ;  I  have  returned 
both  the  copies.  Part  I  had  read  before.  Be  so  kind  as  to  re- 
turn Lord  Hailes  my  most  respectful  thanks  for  his  first  volume : 
his  accuracy  strikes  me  with  wonder ;  his  narrative  is  far  superior 
to  that  of  Henault,  as  I  have  formerly  mentioned.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  trouble  which  my  irregularity  and  delay  has  cost  him  is 
greater,  far  greater,  than  any  good  that  I  can  do  him  will  ever 
recompense;  but  if  I  have  any  more  copy  I  will  try  to  do 
better. 

*'  Pray  let  me  know  if  Mrs.  Boswell  is  friends  with  me,  and 
pay  my  respects  to  Veronica,  and  Euphemia,  and  Alexander.  I 
am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson.'* 

harsh  or  unkind  to  daughters :  for  my  notion  is,  that  they  should  be 
treated  with  great  affection  and  tenderness,  and  always  participate  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  family. 

^  bee  his  treatise  of  Popular  Discontents.  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  63,  Lend. 
1757.— EdUor. 

^  An  Advertisement  touching  an  Holy  War.  Works,  Spedding's  edit.> 
voL  vii.,  p.  22. — Editor. 
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MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh,  Feb.  20,  1776. 

«  ♦  «  «  « 

"  You  have  illuminated  my  mind,  and  relieved  me  from  imagi- 
nary shackles  of  conscientious  obligation.  Were  it  necessary,  I 
€ould  immediately  join  in  an  entail  upon  the  series  of  heirs  ap- 
proved by  my  father ;  but  it  is  better  not  to  act  too  suddenly." 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

Feb.  24,  1776. 


it 


"  Dear  Sie, 

**  I  am  glad  that  what  I  could  think  or  say  has  at  all  con- 
tributed to  quiet  your  thoughts.  Your  resolution  not  to  act,  till 
your  opinion  is  confirmed  by  more  deliberation,  is  very  just.  If 
you  have  been  scrupulous,  do  not  be  rash.  I  hope  that,  as  you 
think  more,  and  take  opportunities  of  talking  with  men  inteUigent 
in  questions  of  property,  you  will  be  able  to  free  yourself  from 
every  difficulty.  When  I  wrote  last,  I  sent,  I  think,  ten  packets. 
Did  you  receive  them  all  ? 

"  You  must  tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  suspected  her  to  have 
written  without  your  knowledge,^  and  therefore  did  not  return 
any  answer,  lest  a  clandestine  correspondence  should  have  been 
perniciously  discovered.  I  will  write  to  her  soon.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Having  comnmnicated  to  Lord  Hailes  what  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  concerning  the  question  which  perplexed  me  so  much, 
his  lordship  wrote  to  me :  "  Your  scruples  have  produced 
more  fruit  than  I  ever  expected  from  them ;  an  excellent 
dissertation  on  general  principles  of  morals  and  law." 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  20th  of  February,  com- 
plaining of  melancholy,  and  expressing  a  strong  desire  to 
be  with  him ;  informing  him  that  the  ten  packets  came  aU 
safe;  that  Lord  Hailes  was  much  obliged  to  him,  and 
said  he  had  almost  wholly  removed  his  scruples  against 
entails. 

^  A  letter  to  him  on  the  interesting  subject  of  the  family  settlement, 
which  I  had  read. 
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TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  March  5,  1776. 

"Deae  Sib, 

"  I  have  not  had  your  letter  half  an  hour ;  as  you  lay  so 
much  weight  upon  my  notions,  I  should  think  it  not  just  to  delay 
my  answer.  I  am  very  sorry  that  your  melancholy  should  re- 
turn, and  should  be  sorry  likewise  if  it  could  have  no  relief  but 
from  my  company.  My  counsel  you  may  have  when  you  please 
to  require  it ;  but  of  my  company  you  cannot  in  the  next  month 
have  much,  for  Mr.  Thrale  will  take  me  to  Italy,  he  says,  on  the 
Ist  of  April. 

"  Let  me  warn  you  very  earnestly  against  scruples.  I  am  glad 
that  you  are  reconciled  to  your  settlement,  and  think  it  a  great 
honour  to  have  shaken  Lord  Hailes*s  opinion  of  entails.  Do  not, 
however,  hope  wholly  to  reason  away  your  troubles  ;  do  not  feed 
them  with  attention,  and  they  will  die  imperceptibly  away.  Fix 
your  thoughts  upon  your  business,  fill  your  intervals  with  company, 
and  sunshine  will  again  break  in  upon  your  mind.  If  you  will  come 
to  me,  you  must  come  very  quickly;  and  even  then  I  know  not 
but  we  may  scour  the  country  together,  for  I  have  a  mind  to  see 
Oxford  and  Lichfield  before  I  set  out  on  this  long  journey.  To 
this  I  can  only  add  that  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate 
bumble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 


TO  THE  SAME. 

"March  12,  1776. 
"Dear  Sie, 

"  Very  early  in  April  we  leave  England,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  week  I  shall  leave  London  for  a  short  time  ;. 
of  this  I  think  it  necessary  to  inform  you,  that  you  may  not  be- 
disappointed  in  any  of  your  enterprises.  I  had  not  fully  resolved 
to  go  into  the  country  before  this  day.  Please  to  make  my  com- 
pliments to  Lord  Hailes ;  and  mention  very  particularly  to  Mrs.. 
Boswell  my  hope  that  she  is  reconciled  to.  Sir,  your  faithful 
servant,  "Sam.  Johnson.'* 

Above  thirty  years  ago,  the  heirs  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon  presented  the  university  of  Oxford  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  "  History,"  and  such  other  of  his  lordship's. 
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mamiscripts  as  liad  not  been  published,  on  condition  that 
the  profits  arising  from  their  publication  should  be  applied 
to  the  establishment  of  a  manege  in  the  university.*  The 
gift  was  accepted  in  full  convocation.  A  person*  being 
now  recommended  to  Br.  Johnson,  as  fit  to  superintend 
this  proposed  riding-school,  he  exerted  himself  with  that 
zeal  for  which  he  was  remarkable  upon  every  similar  occa- 
sion. But,  on  inquiry  into  the  matter,  he  found  that  the 
scheme  was  not  likely  to  be  soon  carried  into  execution ; 
the  profits  arismg  from  the  Clarendon  press  being,  from 
some  mismanagement,  very  scanty.  This  having  been  ex- 
plained to  him  by  a  respectable  dignitary  of  the  church, 
who  had  good  means  of  knowing  it,  he  wrote  a  letter  upon 
the  subject,  which  at  once  exhibits  his  extraordinary  pre- 
cision and  acuteness,  and  his  warm  attachment  to  his  alma 
imater, 

TO   THE  REV.  DR.  WETHERELL, 
Master  of  the  University  College^   Oxford, 

"  March  12,  1776. 

"  Dear  Sib, 

**  Few  things  are  more  unpleasant  than  the  transaction  of 
business  with  men  who  are  above  knowing  or  caring  what  they 
have  to  do ;  such  as  the  trustees  for  Lord  Combury's  institution 
will,  perhaps,  appear  when  you  have  read*Dr.  ******  's 
letter. 

"  The  last  part  of  the  Doctor's  letter  is  of  great  importance. 
The  complaint  ®  which  he  makes,  I  have  heard  long  ago,  and  did 
not  know  but  it  was  redressed.  It  is  unhappy  that  a  practice  so 
erroneous  has  not  been  altered ;  for  altered  it  must  be,  or  our 
press  will  be  useless,  with  all  its  privileges.     The  booksellers, 

*  The  Clarendon  MSS.,  and  any  money  which  might  arise  from  the 
sale  or  publication  of  them,  were  given  by  Catherine,  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Queensbury,  as  a  beginning  of  a  fund  for  supporting  a  manage,  or 
academy  for  riding,  and  other  useful  exercises,  in  Oxford,  pursuant  to, 
and  in  confirmation  of  the  last  will  of  Henry  Lord  Hyde,  bearing  date 
the  10th  day  of  August,  11^1.— Hall, — Cfoker, 

*  A  Mr.  Carter.— OroXrcr. 

^  I  suppose  the  complaint  was,  that  the  trustees  of  the  Oxford  press 
<did  not  allow  the  London  booksellers  a  sufficient  profit  upon  vending 
their  publications. 
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who,  like  all  other  men,  have  strong  prejudices  m  their  own 
favour,  are  enough  inclined  to  think  the  practice  of  printing  and 
selling  books  by  any  but  themselves,  an  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  their  fraternity ;  and  have  need  of  stronger  inducements 
to  circulate  academical  publications  than  those  of  another :  for, 
of  that  mutual  co-operation  by  which  the  general  trade  is  carried 
on,  the  university  can  bear  no  part.  Of  those  whom  he  neither 
loves  nor  fears,  and  from  whom  he  expects  no  reciprocation  of 
good  offices,  why  should  any  man  promote  the  interest,  but  for 
profit  ?  I  suppose,  with  all  our  scholastic  ignorance  of  mankind, 
we  are  still  too  knowing  to  expect  that  the  booksellers  will  erect 
themselves  into  patrons,  and  buy  and  sell  under  the  influence  of 
a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  learning. 

"  To  the  booksellers,  if  we  look  for  either  honour  or  profit 
from  our  press,  not  only  their  common  profit,  but  something  more, 
must  be  allowed ;  and  if  books,  printwi  at  Oxford,  are  expected 
to  be  rated  at  a  high  price,  that  price  must  be  levied  on  the 
public,  and  paid  by  the  ultimate  purchaser,  not  by  the  inter- 
mediate agents.  What  price  shall  be  set  upon  the  book  is,  to  the 
booksellers,  wholly  indiflferent,  provided  that  they  gain  a  propor- 
tionate profit  by  negotiating  the  sale.  Why  books  printed  at 
Oxford  should  be  particularly  dear,  I  am,  however,  unable  to 
find.  We  pay  no  rent ;  we  inherit  many  of  our  instruments  and 
materials ;  lodging  and  victuals  are  cheaper  than  at  London ;  and, 
therefore,  workmanship  ought,  at  least,  not  to  be  dearer.  Our 
expenses  are  naturally  less  than  those  of  booksellers;  and,  in 
most  cases,  communities  are  content  with  less  profit  than  indi- 
viduals. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  not  considered  through  how  many  hands  a 
book  often  passes,  before  it  comes  into  those  of  the  reader ;  or 
what  part  of  the  profit  each  hand  must  retain,  as  a  motive  for 
transmitting  it  to  the  next. 

"  We  will  call  our  primary  agent  in  London,  Mr.  Cadell,  who 
receives  our  books  from  us,  gives  them  room  in  his  warehouse, 
and  issues  them  on  demand ;  by  him  they  are  sold  to  Mr.  Dilly, 
a  wholesale  bookseller,  who  sends  them  into  the  country ;  and  the 
last  seller  is  the  country  bookseller.  Here  are  three  profits  to 
be  paid  between  the  printer  and  the  reader,  or,  in  the  style  of 
commerce,  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer ;  and  if 
any  of  these  profits  is  too  penuriouslv  distributed,  the  process  of 
commerce  is  interrupted. 
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"  We  are  now  come  to  the  practical  question,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  Ton  will  tell  me,  with  reason,  that  I  have  said  nothing, 
till  1  declare  how  much,  according  to  my  opinion,  of  the  ultimate 
price  ought  to  be  distributed  through  the  whole  succession  of 
sale. 

"  The  deduction,  I  am  afraid,  will  appear  very  great ;  but  let 
it  be  considered  before  it  is  reftised.  We  must  allow,  for  profit, 
between  thirty  and  thirty-five  per  cent.,  between  six  and  seven 
shillings  in  the  pound ;  that  is,  for  every  book  which  costs  the 
last  buyer  twenty  shillings,  we  must  charge  Mr.  Cadell  with 
something  less  than  fourteen.  We  must  set  the  copies  at  four- 
teen shillings  each,  and  superadd  what  is  called  the  quarterly 
book,  or  for  every  hundred  books  so  charged  we  must  deliver  an 
hundred  and  four. 

"  The  profits  will  then  stand  thus  : — Mr.  Cadell,  who  runs  no 
hazard,  and  gives  no  credit,  will  be  paid  for  warehouse  room  and 
attendance  by  a  shilling  profit  on  each  book,  and  his  chance  of 
the  quarterly  book :  Mr.  Dilly,  who  buys  the  book  for  fifteen 
shillings,  and  who  will  expect  the  quarterly  book  if  he  takes  five 
and  twenty,  will  send  it  to  his  country  customer  at  sixteen  and 
sixpence,  by  which,  at  the  hazard  of  loss,  and  the  certainty  of 
long  credit,  he  gains  the  regular  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  which  is 
expected  in  the  wholesale  trade :  the  country  bookseller,  buying 
at  sixteen  and  sixpence,  and  commonly  trusting  a  considerable 
time,  gains  but  three  and  sixpence,  and  if  he  trusts  a  year,  not 
much  more  than  two  and  sixpence ;  otherwise  than  as  he  may, 
perhaps,  take  as  long  credit  as  he  gives. 

"  With  less  profit  than  this,  and  more  you  see  he  cannot  have, 
the  country  bookseller  cannot  live;  for  his  receipts  are  small, 
and  his  debts  sometimes  bad. 

"  Thus,  dear  Sir,  I  have  been  incited  by  Dr.  ******  'a 
letter  to  give  you  a  detail  of  the  circulation  of  books,  which, 
perhaps,  every  man  has  not  had  opportunity  of  knowing ;  and 
which  those  who  know  it,  do  not,  perhaps,  always  distinctly 
consider.     I  am,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson."  ^ 

Having  arrived  in  London  late  on  Friday,  the  IStli  of 

^  I  am  happy,  in  giving  this  full  and  clear  statement  to  the  public,  to 
vindicate,  by  the  authority  of  the  greatest  author  of  his  age,  that  re- 
spectable body  of  men,  the  booksellers  of  London,  from  vulgar  reflec- 
^tioDS,  as  if  their  profits  were  exorbitant,  when,  in  truth,  Dr.  Johnson 
has  here  allowed  them  more  than  they  usually  demand. 
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March,  I  hastened  next  morning  to  wait  on  Dr.  Johnson, 
at  his  house ;  but  found  he  was  removed  from  Johnson's 
Court,  No.  7,  to  Bolt  Court,  No.  8,  still  keeping  to  his 
favourite  Fleet  Street.  My  reflection  at  the  time  upon  this 
change,  as  marked  in  my  journal,  is  as  follows :  "  I  felt  a 
foolish  regret  that  he  had  left  a  court  which  bore  his 
name ; '  but  it  was  not  foolish  to  be  affected  with  some 
tenderness  of  regard  for  a  place  in  which  I  had  seen  him  a 
great  deal,  from  whence  I  had  often  issued  a  better  and  a 
happier  man  than  when  I  went  in,  and  which  had  often 
appeared  to  my  imagination,  while  I  trode  its  pavement  in 
the  solemn  darkness  of  the  night,  to  be  sacred  to  wisdom 
and  piety."  Being  informed  that  he  was  at  Mr.  Thrale's 
in  the  Borough,  I  hastened  thither,  and  found  Mrs.  Thrale 
and  him  at  breakfast.  I  was  kindly  welcomed.  In  a 
moment  he  was  in  a  full  glow  of  conversation,  and  I  felt 
myseK  elevated  as  if  brought  into  another  state  of  being. 
Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  looked  to  each  other  while  we  talked, 
and  our  looks  expressed  our  congenial  admiration  and 
affection  for  him.  I  shall  ever  recollect  this  sceiie  with 
great  pleasure.  I  exclaimed  to  her,  "  I  am  now  intellec- 
tually, Hermvppus  redivivus ;  ^  I  am  quite  restored  by  him, 
bj  transfusion  of  mind."  "  There  are  ma^y."  she  repUed, 
"  who  admire  and  respect  Mr.  Johnson ;  but  you  and  I  love 
him." 

He  seemed  very  happy  in  the  near  prospect  of  going  to 
Italy  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  before 
leaving  England,  I  am  to  take  a  jaunt  to  Oxford,  Bir- 
mingham, my  native  city  Lichfield,  and  my  old  friend  Dr. 
Taylor's  at  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire.  I  shall  go  in  a  few 
days,  and  you,  Boswell,  shall  go  with  me."  I  was  ready 
to  accompany  him ;  being  willing  even  to  leave  London  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  his  conversation. 

I  mentioned  with  much  regret  the  extravagance  of  the 
representative  of  a  great  family  in  Scotland,  by  which  there 
was  danger  of  its  being  ruined ;  and  as  Johnson  respected 
it  for  its  antiquity,  he  joined  with  me  in  thinking  it  would 
be  happy  if  this  person  should  die.  Mrs.  Thrale  seemed 
shocked  at  this,  as  feudal  barbarity,  and  said,  "  I  do  not 

*  He  said,  when  in  Scotland,  that  he  was  Johnson  of  that  Ilk, 
^  See  note  1,  vol.  i.,  p.  331. — Bailor, 

III.  C 
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Tinderstand  this  preference  of  the  estate  to  its  owner ;  of 
the  land  to  the  man  who  walks  upon  that  land."  John- 
son. ♦*  Nay,  Madam,  it  is  not  a  preference  of  the  land  to 
its  owner ;  it  is  the  preference  of  a  family  to  an  individual. 
Here  is  an  establislmient  in  a  country,  which  is  of  impor- 
tance for  ages,  not  only  to  the  chief  but  to  his  people ;  an 
establishment  which  extends  upwards  and  downwards ; 
that  this  should  be  destroyed  by  one  idle  fellow  is  a  sad 
thing." 

He  said,  "  Entails  are  good,  because  it  is  good  to  pre- 
serve in  a  country  serieses  of  men,  to  whom  the  people  are 
accustomed  to  look  up  as  to  their  leaders.  But  I  am  for 
leaving  a  quantity  of  land  in  commerce,  to  excite  industry, 
and  klep  money  in  the  country  ;  for  if  no  land  were  to  be 
bought  in  the  country,  there  would  be  no  encouragement 
to  acquire  wealth,  because  a  family  Could  not  be  founded 
there ;  or  if  it  were  acquired,  it  must  be  carried  away  to 
another  country  where  land  may  be  bought.  And  although 
the  land  in  every  country  will  remain  the  same,  and  be  as 
fertile  where  there  is  no  money,  as  where  there  is,  yet  all 
that  portion  of  the  happiness  of  civil  life,  which  is  produced 
by  money  circulating  in  a  country,  would  be  lost."  Bos- 
well.  "Then,  Sir,  would  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  a 
country  that  all  its  lands  were  sold  at  once  ?  "  Johnson. 
"  So  far.  Sir,  as  money  produces  good,  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage ;  for  then  that  country  would  have  as  much  money 
circulating  in  it  as  it  is  worth.  But  to  be  sure  this  would 
be  counterbalanced  by  disadvantages  attending  a  total 
change  of  proprietors." 

I  expressed  my  opinion  that  the  power  of  entailing 
should  be  limited  thus :  "  That  there  should  be  one- third, 
or  perhaps  one-half,  of  the  land  of  a  country  kept  free  for 
commerce ;  that  the  proportion  allowed  to  be  entailed 
should  be  parcelled  out  so  that  no  family  could  entail 
above  a  certain  quantity.  Let  a  family,  according  to  the 
abilities  of  its  representatives,  be  richer  or  poorer  in  diffe- 
rent generations,  or  always  rich  if  its  representatives  be 
always  wise :  but  let  its  absolute  permanency  be  moderate. 
In  this  way  we  should  be  certain  of  there  being  always  a 
number  of  established  roots;  and  as,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  there  is  in  every  age  an  extinction  of  some  families, 
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there  would  be  continual  openings  for  men  ambitious  of 
perpetuity,  to  plant  a  stock  in  tbe  entail  ground."  ^  John- 
son. "  Why,  Sir,  mankind  will  be  better  able  to  regulate 
the  system  of  entails,  when  the  evil  of  too  much  land 
being  locked  up  by  them  is  felt,  than  we  can  do  at  present, 
when  it  is  not  felt." 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  book  on  "  The  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  which  was  just  pubH8hed,=^  and  that  Sir  John 
Pringle  hh,d  observed  to  me,  that  Dr.  Smith,  who  had  never 
been  in  trade,  could  not  be  expected  to  write  well  on  that 
subject,  any  more  than  a  lawyer  upon  physic.  Johnson. 
"  He  is  mistaken.  Sir ;  a  man  who  has  never  been  engaged 
in  trade  himseK  may  undoubtedly  write  well  upon  trade, 
and  there  is  nothing  which  requires  more  to  be  illustrated 
by  philosophy  than  trade  does.  As  to  mere  wealth,  that 
is  to  say,  money,  it  is  clear  that  bne  nation  or  one  indi- 
vidual cannot  increase  its  store  but  by  making  another 
poorer:  but  trade  procures  what  is  more  valuable,  the 
reciprocation  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  difEerent  coun- 
tries. A  merchant  seldom  thinks  but  of  his  own  particular 
trade.  To  write  a  good  book  upon  it,  a  man  must  have 
extensive  views.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  practised,  to 
write  well  upon  a  subject."  I  mentioned  law  as  a  subject 
on  which  no  man  could  write  well  without  practice.  John- 
son. "  Why,  Sir,  in  England,  where  so  much  money  is  to 
be  got  by  the  practice  of  the  law,  most  of  our  writers  upon 
it  have  been  in  practice ;  though  Blackstone  had  not  been 
much  in  practice  when  he  published  his  *  Commentaries.' 
But  upon  the  continent,  the  great  writers  on  law  have  not 
all  been  in  practice :  Q-rotius,  indeed,  was :  but  Puffendorf 
was  not ;  Burlamaqui  was  not." 

^  The  priyilege  of  perpetuatiog  in  a  family  an  estate  and  arms  inde- 
feasihly  from  generation  to  generation  is  enjoyed  by  none  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  except  in  Scotland,  where  the  legal  fiction  of  fine  and 
recovery  is  unknown.  It  is  a  privilege  so  proud,  that  I  should  think  it 
would  be  proper  to  have  the  exercise  of  it  dependent  on  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. It  seems  absurd  to  permit  the  power  of  perpetuating  their 
representation  to  men,  who,  having  had  no  eminent  merit,  have  truly  no 
name.  The  king,  as  the  impartial  father  of  his  people,  would  never 
refuse  to  grant  the  privilege  to  those  who  deserved  it. 

-  First  edition  in  two  volumes  4to.  London,  Strahan  and  Cadell, 
m^.'-EdU<yr. 
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When  we  had  talked  of  the  great  consequence  which  a 
man  acquired  by  being  employed  in  his  profession,  I  sug- 
gested a  doubt  of  the  justice  of  the  general  opinion,  that  it 
is  improper  in  a  lawyer  to  solicit  employment ;  for  why,  I 
urged,  should  it  not  be  equally  allowable  to  solicit  that  as 
the  means  of  consequence,  as  it  is  to  solicit  votes  to  be 
elected  a  member  of  parliament  ?  Mr.  Strahan  had  told 
me  that  a  countryman  of  his  and  mine,^  who  had  risen  to 
eminence  in  the  law,  had,  when  first  making  his  way, 
solicited  him  to  get  him  employed  in  city  causes.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  it  is  wrong  to  stir  up  lawsuits ;  but  when  once  it  is 
certain  that  a  lawsuit  is  to  go  on,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
in  a  lawyer's  endeavouring  that  he  shall  have  the  benefit, 
rather  than  another."  Boswell.  "  You  would  not  solicit 
employment,'  Sir,  if  you  were  a  lawyer  ?  "  Johnson.  "  No, 
Sir ;  but  not  because  I  should  think  it  wrong,  but  because 
I  should  disdain  it."  This  was  a  good  distinction,  which 
will  be  felt  by  men  of  just  pride.  He  proceeded :  "  How- 
ever, I  would  not  have  a  lawyer  to  be  wanting  to  himself 
in  using  fair  means.  I  would  have  him  to  inject  a  little 
hint  now  and  then,  to  prevent  his  being  overlooked." 

Lord  Mountstuart's  bill  for  a  Scotch  militia,  in  support- 
ing which  his  lordship  had  made  an  able  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  now  a  pretty  general  topic  of  con- 
versation. Johnson.  "As  Scotland  contributes  so  little 
land-tax  towards  the  general  support  of  the  nation,  it  ought 
not  to  have  a  militia  paid  out  of  the  general  fund,  unless 
it  should  be  thought  for  the  general  interest  that  Scotland 
should  be  protected  from  an  invasion,  which  no  man  can 
think  will  happen ;  for  what  enemy  would  invade  Scotland, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  ?  No,  Sir ;  now  that  the 
Scotch  have  not  the  pay  of  English  soldiers  spent  among 
them,  as  so  many  troops  are  sent  abroad,  they  are  trying  to 
get  money  another  way,  by  having  a  militia  paid.  If  they 
are  afraid,  and  seriously  desire  to  have  an  armed  force  to 
defend  them,  they  should  pay  for  it.  Your  scheme  is  to 
retain  a  part  of  your  land-tax,  by  making  us  pay  and 
clothe  your  militia."  Boswell.  "  You  should  not  talk  of 
we  and  you,   Sir;    there  is  now  an  union"     Johnson. 

'  Mr.  Wedderbum,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Loughborough^ 
and  Earl  of  'llo8a\yTi,-^Croker. 
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"  There  must  be  a  distinction  of  interest,  wliile  the  propor- 
tions of  land-tax  are  so  unequal.  If  Yorkshire  should  say, 
*  Instead  of  paying  our  land-tax,  we  will  keep  a  greatier 
number  of  militia,'  it  would  be  unreasonable."  In  this 
argument  my  friend  was  certainly  in  the  wrong.  The  land- 
tax  is  as  unequally  proportioned  between  different  parts  of 
England,  as  between  England  and  Scotland;  nay,  it  is 
considerably  unequal  in  Scotland  itself.  But  the  land- 
tax  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  numerous  branches  of  public 
revenue,  all  of  which  Scotland  pays  precisely  as  England 
does.  A  French  invasion  made  in  Scotland,  would  soon 
penetrate  into  England. 

He  thus  discoursed  upon  supposed  obligation  in  settling 
estates :  "  Where  a  man  gets  the  unlimited  property  of  an 
estate,  there  is  no  obligation  upon  him  in  justice  to  leave  it  to 
one  person  rather  than  to  another.  There  is  a  motive  of 
preference  from  kindness,  and  this  kindness  is  generally 
entertained  for  the  nearest  relation.  If  I  owe  a  particular 
man  a  sum  of  money,  I  am  obliged  to  let  that  man  have 
the  next  money  I  get,  and  cannot  in  justice  let  another 
have  it ;  but  if  I  owe  money  to  no  man,  I  may  dispose  of 
what  I  get  as  I  please.  There  is  not  a  dehitum  justitice  to 
a  man's  next  heir ;  there  is  only  a  dehitum  caritatis.  It  is 
plain;  then,  that  I  have  morally  a  choice  according  to  my 
liking.  If  I  have  a  brother  in  want,  he  has  a  claim  from 
affection  to  my  assistance  ;  but  if  I  have  also  a  brother  in 
want,  whom  I  like  better,  he  has  a  preferable  claim.  The 
right  of  an  heir  at  law  is  only  this,  that  he  is  to  have  the 
succession  to  an  estate,  in  case  no  other  person  is  appointed 
to  it  by  the  owner.  His  right  is  merely  preferable  to  that 
of  the  king." 

We  got  into  a  boat  to  cross  over  to  Blackf riars ;  and  as 
we  moved  along  the  Thames,  I  talked  to  him  of  a  little 
volume,  which,  altogether  unknown  to  him,  was  advertised 
to  be  published  in  a  few  days,  under  the  title  of  "  John- 
soniana,  or  Bon-mots  of  Dr.  Johnson."  ^  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
it  is  a  mighty  impudent  thing."  Boswell.  "  Pray,  Sir, 
could  you  have  no  redress  if  yoi^  were  to  prosecute  a  pub- 

^  Johnsoniana ;  or  a  Collection  of  Bon-Mots,  &c.,  by  Dr.  Johnson 
and  others,  together  with  the  choice  sentences  of  Publius  Syrus.  12mo. 
Lond.,  1776. 
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lisher  for  bringing  out,  under  your  name,  wliat  you  never 
said,  and  ascribing  to  you  dull  stupid  nonsense,  or  making 
you  swear  profanely,  as  many  ignorant  relaters  of  your 
bon-mots  do  ?  "  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir ;  there  will  always  be 
some  truth  mixed  with  the  falsehood,  and  how  can  it  be 
ascertained  how  much  is  true  and  how  much  is  false? 
Besides,  Sir,  what  damages  would  a  jury  give  me  for 
having  been  represented  as  swearing  ? "  Boswell.  "  I 
think.  Sir,  you  should  at  least  disavow  such  a  publication, 
because  the  world  and  posterity  might  with  much  plausible 
foundation  say,  *  Here  is  a  volume  which  was  publicly 
advertised  and  came  out  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own  name,  and, 
by  his  silence,  was  admitted  by  him  to  be  genuine.'  '* 
Johnson.  "I  shall  give  myself  no  trouble  about  the 
matter." 

He  was,  perhaps,  above  sufEering  from  such  spurious 
publications;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that  many 
men  would  be  much  injured  in  their  reputation,  by  having 
absurd  and  vicious  sayings  imputed  to  them ;  and  that  re- 
dress ought  in  such  cases  to  be  given. 

He  said,  "  The  value  of  every  story  depends  on  its  being 
true.  A  story  is  a  picture  either  of  an  individual  or  of 
human  nature  in  general :  if  it  be  false,  it  is  a  picture  of 
nothing.  For  instance:  suppose  a  man  should  tell  that 
Johnson,  before  setting  out  for  Italy,  as  he  had  to  cross  the 
Alps,  sat  down  to  make  himseK  wings.  This  many  people 
would  believe;  but  it  would  be  a  picture  of  nothing. 
*******  (naming  a  worthy  friend  of  ours)  used  to  think  a 
story,  a  story,  till  I  showed  him  that  truth  was  essential  to 
it."  I  observed,  that  Foote  entertained  us  with  stories 
which  were  not  true  ;  but  that,  indeed,  it  was  properly  not 
as  narratives  that  Footers  stories  pleased  us,  but  as  collec- 
tions of  ludicrous  images.  Johnson.  "  Foote  is  quite 
impartial,  for  he  tells  hes  of  every  body."  ^ 

^  On  another  occasion  he  said,  "  A  story  is  a  specimen  of  human 
manners,  and  derives  its  sole  value  from  its  ti'uth.  When  Foote  has  told 
me  something,  I  dismiss  it  from^my  mind  like  a  passing  shadow  ;  when 
l^eynolds  tells  me  something,  I  consider  myself  as  possessed  of  an  idea 
the  more." — Piozzi,  Anecdotes,  p.  116. 

A  gentleman  sitting  next  to  Johnson  at  a  table  where  Foote  was 
entertaining  the  company  with  some  exaggerated  recitals,  whispered  his 
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The  importance  of  strict  and  scrupulous  veracity  cannot 
be  too  often  inculcated.  Johnson  was  known  to  be  so 
rigidly  attentive  to  it,  that  even  in  his  common  conversa- 
tion the  slightest  circumstance  was  mentioned  with  exact 
precision. 

The  knowledge  of  his  having  such  a  principle  and  habit 
made  his  friends  have  a  perfect  reliance  on  the  truth  of 
every  thing  that  he  told,  however  it  might  have  been 
doubted  if  told  by  many  others.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I 
may  mention  an  odd  incident  which  he  related  as  having 
happened  to  him  one  night  in  Fleet  Street.  "  A  gentle- 
woman," said  he,  "  begged  I  would  give  her  my  arm  to 
assist  her  in  crossing  the  street,  which  I  accordingly  did ; 
upon  which  she  offered  me  a  shilling,  supposing  me  to  be 
the  watchman.  I  perceived  that  she  was  somewhat  in 
liquor."  This,  if  told  by  most  people,  would  have  been 
thought  an  invention ;  when  told  by  Johnson,  it  was  be- 
lieved by  his  friends  as  much  as  if  they  had  seen  what 
passed. 

We  landed  at  the  Temple  Stairs,  where  we  parted.  I 
found  him  in  the  evening  in  Mrs.  Williams's  room.  We 
talked  of  religious  orders.  He  said,  "  It  is  as  imreasonable 
for  a  man  to  go  into  a  Carthusian  convent  for  fear  of  being 
immoral,  as  for  a  man  to  cut  off  his  hands  for  fear  he 
should  steal.  There  is,  indeed,  great  resolution  in  the  im- 
mediate act  of  dismembering  himself ;  but  when  that  is 
once  done,  he  has  no  longer  any  merit :  for  though  it  is  out 
of  his  power  to  steal,  yet  he  may  all  his  life  be  a  thief  in 
his  heart.  So  when  a  man  has  once  become  a  Carthusian, 
he  is  obliged  to  continue  so,  whether  he  chooses  it  or  not. 
Their  silence,  too,  is  absurd.  We  read  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
apostles  being  sent  to  preach,  but  not  to  hold  their  tongues. 
All  severity  that  does  not  tend  to  increase  good,  or  prevent 
evil,  is  idle.  I  said  to  the  Lady  Abbess  of  a  convent, 
*  Madam,  you  are  here,  not  for  the  love  of  virtue,  but  the 
fear  of  vice.'     She  said,  *  She  would  remember  this  as  long 

neighbour,  **  Why,  Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  impossible  that  this  impudent 
fellow  should  know  the  truth  of  half  what  he  has  told  us.*'  "  Nay, 
sir,"  replied  Johnson  hastily,  "  if  we  venture  to  come  into  company 
with  Foote,  we  have  no  right,  I  think,  to  look  for  truth." — Cradock. — 
Oroker. 
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as  she  lived.' "  I  thought  it  hard  to  give  her  this  view  of 
her  situation,  when  she  could  not  help  it ;  and  indeed,  I 
wondered  at  the  whole  of  what  he  now  said ;  because,  both 
in  his  **  Eambler"  and  "Idler,"  he  treats  religious  auste- 
rities with  much  solemnity  of  respect. 

Finding  him  still  persevering  in  his  abstinence  from 
wine,  I  ventured  to  speak  to  him  of  it.  Johnson,  "  Sir,  I 
have  no  objection  to  a  man's  drinking  wine,  if  he  can  do  it 
in  moderation.  I  found  myself  apt  to  go  to  excess  in  it, 
and  therefore,  after  having  been  for  some  time  without  it, 
on  account  of  illness,  I  thought  it  better  not  to  return  to  it. 
Every  man  is  to  judge  for  himself,  according  to  the  effects 
which  he  experiences.  One  of  the  fathers  tells  us,  he 
found  fasting  made  him  so  peevish  that  he  did  not  practise 
it." 

Though  he  often  enlarged  upon  the  evil  of  intoxication, 
he  was  by  no  means  harsh  and  unforgiving  to  those  who 
indulged  in  occasional  excess  in  wine.  One  of  his  friends, 
I  well  remember,  came  to  sup  at  a  tavern  with  him  and 
some  other  gentlemen,  and  too  plainly  discovered  that  he 
had  drunk  too  much  at  dinner.  When  one  who  loved  mis- 
chief, thinking  to  produce  a  severe  censure,  asked  Johnson, 
a  few  days  aft,erwards,  "  Well,  Sir,  what  did  your  friend 
say  to  you,  as  an  apology  for  being  in  such  a  situation  ?  " 
Johnson  answered,  **  Sir,  he  said  all  that  a  man  should  say  : 
he  said  he  was  sorry  for  it." 

I  heard  him  once  give  a  very  judicious  practical  advice 
upon  the  subject :  "  A  man  who  has  been  drinking  wine  at 
all  freely  should  never  go  into  a  new  company.  With  those 
who  have  partaken  of  wine  with  him,  he  may  be  pretty 
well  in  unison ;  but  he  will  probably  be  offensive,  or  appear 
ridiculous,  to  other  people." 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  to  education.  "  I  do  not 
deny,  Sir,  but  there  is  some  original  difference  in  minds ; 
but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  what  is  formed  by  edu- 
cation. We  may  instance  the  science  of  numbers,  which 
all  minds  are  equally  capable  of  attaining ;  yet  we  find  a 
prodigious  difference  in  the  powers  of  different  men,  in 
that  respect,  after  they  are  grown  up,  because  their  minds 
have  been  more  or  less  exercised  in  it ;  and  I  think  the 
same  cause  will  explain  the  difference  of  excellence  in  other 
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things,  gradations  admitting  always  some  difference  in  tlie 
first  principles." 

This  is  a  difficult  subject ;  but  it  is  best  to  hope  that 
diligence  may  do  a  great  deal.  We  are  sure  of  what  it  can 
do,  in  increasing  our  mechanical  force  and  dexterity. 

I  again  visited  him  on  Monday.  He  took  occasion  to 
enlarge,  as  he  often  did,  upon  the  wretchedness  of  a  sea- 
life.  "  A  ship  is  worse  than  a  gaol.  There  is,  in  a  gaol, 
better  air,  better  company,  better  conveniency  of  every 
kind ;  and  a  ship  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being 
in  danger.  When  men  come  to  like  a  sea-life,  they  are  not 
fit  to  live  on  land."  "  Then,"  said  I,  "  it  would  be  cruel 
in  a  father  to  breed  his  son  to  the  sea."  Johnson.  "  It 
would  be  cruel  in  a  father  who  thinks  as  I  do.  Men  go  to 
sea,  before  they  know  the  unhappiness  of  that  way  of  life  ; 
and  when  they  have  come  to  know  it,  they  cannot  escape 
from  it,  because  it  is  then  too  late  to  choose  another  profes- 
sion ;  as  indeed  is  generally  the  case  with  men,  when  they 
have  once  engaged  in  any  particular  way  of  life." 

On  Tuesday,  19th  March,^  which  was  fixed  for  our  pro- 
posed jaunt,  we  met  in  the  morning  at  the  Somerset  Coffee- 
house in  the  Strand,  where  we  were  taken  up  by  the  Oxford 
coach.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Grwyn,  the  architect ; 
and  a  gentleman  of  Merton  college,  whom  he  did  not  know, 
had  the  fourth  seat.  We  soon  got  into  conversation ;  for 
it  was  very  remarkable  of  Johnson,  that  the  presence  of  a 

^  It  appears  from  Hannah  More's  letters,  that  Boswell,  and  probably 
Johnson,  spent  the  evening  of  the  18th  at  Garrick's.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  time  of  her  seeing  Boswell. — *'  Corsican  Boswell  was  here 
last  night ;  he  is  a  very  agreeable  good-natured  man :  he  perfectly 
adores  Johnson,"  &c. — Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  74.  A  few  evenings  before 
this,  Hannah  More  writes  that  she  had  had  a  little  evening  party,  of  Mrs. 
Boscawen,  Mrs.  Garrick,  and  Miss  Reynolds ;  Johnson,  Garrick,  and 
Dean  Tucker,  and  that  "  Garrick  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  company. 
I  never  saw  Johnson  in  such  perfect  good  humour.  One  can  never 
eiyoy  the  company  of  these  two  unless  they  are  together.  After  the 
Dean  and  Mrs.  Boscawen  were  gone,  and  the  rest  stood  up  to  go,  John- 
son and  Garrick  began  a  close  encounter,  telling  old  stories,  *  e'en  from 
their  boyish  days'  at  Lichfield.  We  all  stood  round  them  for  half  an 
hour,  laughing;  and  should  not  have  thought  of  sitting  down,  or  of 
mrting,  had  not  an  impertinent  watchman  been  saucily  vociferous. 
Johnson  outstaid  them  all,  and  sat  with  me  half  an  hour." — Ibid., 
p.  69. 
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stranger  had  no  restraint  upon  his  talk.  I  observed  that 
Gurrick,  who  was  about  to  quit  the  stage,  would  soon  have 
an  easier  life.  Johnson.  "  I  doubt  that,  Sir."  Boswell. 
"  Why,  Sir,  he  will  be  Atlas  with  the  burthen  off  his  back." 
Johnson.  "  But  I  know  not.  Sir,  if  he  will  be  so  steady 
without  his  load.  However,  he  should  never  play  any  more 
but  be  entirely  the  gentleman,  and  not  partly  the  player : 
he  should  no  longer  subject  himseK  to  be  hissed  by  a  mob, 
or  to  be  insolently  treated  by  performers,  whom  he  used  to 
rule  with  a  high  hand,  and  who  would  gladly  retaliate." 
Boswell.  "  I  think  he  should  play  once  a  year  for  the 
benefit  of  decayed  actors,  as  it  has  been  said  he  means  to 
do."  Johnson.  "  Alas,  Sir !  he  will  soon  be  a  decayed  actor 
himseK." 

Johnson  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  ornamental 
architecture,  such  as  magnificent  columns  supporting  a 
portico,  or  expensive  pilasters  supporting  merely  their  own 
capitals,  "  because  it  consumes  labour  disproportionate  to 
its  utility."  For  the  same  reason  he  satirised  statuary. 
**  Painting,"  said  he,  "  consumes  labour  not  disproportionate 
to  its  effect ;  but  a  fellow  will  hack  haK  a  year  at  a  block 
of  marble  to  make  something  in  stone  that  hardly  resembles 
a  man.  The  value  of  statuary  is  owing  to  its  difficxdty. 
You  would  not  value  the  finest  head  cut  upon  a  carrot." 
Here  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  strangely  deficient  in  taste ; 
for  surely  statuary  is  a  noble  art  of  imitation,  and  preserves 
a  wonderful  expression  of  the  varieties  of  the  human  frame ; 
and  although  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  circumstances  of 
difficulty  enhance  the  value  of  a  marble  head,  we  should 
consider,  that  if  it  requires  a  long  time  in  the  performance, 
it  has  a  proportionate  value  in  durability. 

Gwyn  was  a  fine  lively  rattling  fellow.  Dr.  Johnson 
kept  him  in  subjection,  but  with  a  kindly  authority.  The 
spirit  of  the  artist,  however,  rose  against  what  he  thought 
a  Gothic  attack,  and  he  made  a  brisk  defence.  "  What, 
Sir,  you  will  allow  no  value  to  beauty  in  architecture  or  in 
statuary  ?  Why  should  we  allow  it  then  in  writing  ?  Why 
do  you  take  the  trouble  to  give  us  so  many  fine  allusions, 
and  bright  images  and  elegant  phrases  ?  You  might  convey 
all  your  instruction  without  these  ornaments."  Johnson 
smiled  with  complacency;  but  said,  "Why,  Sir,  all  these 
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ornaments  are  useful,  because  they  obtain  an  easier  recep- 
tion for  truth ;  but  a  building  is  not  at  all  more  convenient 
for  being  decorated  with  superfluous  carved  work." 

Gwyn  at  last  was  lucky  enough  to  make  one  reply  to  Dr, 
Johnson  which  he  allowed  to  be  excellent.  Johnson  cen- 
sured him  for  taking  down  a  church  which  might  have 
stood  many  years,  and  building  a  new  one  at  a  difEerent 
place,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  there  might  be  a  direct 
road  to  a  new  bridge ;  and  his  expression  was,  "  You  are 
taking  the  church  out  of  the  w  ay,  that  the  people  may  go 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  bridge  ."  "  No,  Sir,"  said  Gwyn, 
"  I  am  putting  the  church  in  the  way,  that  the  people  may 
not  go  out  of  the  way.**  Johnson  (with  a  hearty  loud  laugh 
of  approbation).  "  Speak  no  more.  Rest  your  colloquial 
fame  upon  this." 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  went 
directly  to  University  College,  but  were  disappointed  on 
finding  that  one  of  the  fellows,  his  friend  Mr.  Scott,  who 
accompanied  him  from  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh,  was  gone 
to  the  country.  We  put  up  at  the  Angel  inn,  and  passed 
the  evening  by  ourselves  in  easy  and  familiar  conversation. 
Talking  of  constitutional  melancholy,  he  observed, — "A 
man  so  afflicted.  Sir,  must  divert  distressing  thoughts,  and 
not  combat  with  them."  Boswell.  "May  not  he  think 
them  down.  Sir  ?  "  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir.  To  attempt  to 
think  them  down  is  madness.  He  should  have  a  lamp  con- 
stantly burning  in  his  bed-chamber  during  the  night,  and 
if  wakefully  disturbed,  take  a  book,  and  read,  and  compose 
himself  to  rest.  To  have  the  management  of  the  mind  is 
a  great  art,  and  it  may  be  attained  in  a  considerable  degree 
by  experience  and  habitual  exercise."  Boswell.  "  Should 
not  he  provide  amusement  for  himself  ?  Would  it  not,  for 
instance,  be  right  for  him  to  take  a  course  of  chemistry  ?  " 
Johnson.  "  Let  him  take  a  course  of  chemis  try,  or  a  course 
of  rope-dancing,  or  a  course  of  any  thing  to  which  he  is  in- 
clined at  the  time.  Let  him  contrive  to  have  as  many 
retreats  for  his  mind  as  he  can,  as  many  things  to  which  it 
can  fly  from  itself.     Burton's  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ' ' 

^  Robert  Burton,  bom  Feb.  8,  1576,  died  in  Christ  Church  Oxford, 
Jan.  1639.  The  first  edition  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  was  pub- 
lished at  Oxford,  in  4to.,  1621. — Editor. 
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is  a  valuable  work.  It  is,  perhaps,  overloaded  with  quota- 
tion. But  there  is  a  great  spirit  and  great  power  in  what 
Burton  says,  when  he  writes  from  his  own  mind.;» 

Next  morning  [Wednesday,  March  20]  we  visited  Dr. 
Wetherell,  master  of  University  College,  with  whom  Dr. 
Johnson  conferred  on  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  the  books  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press,  on 
which  subject  his  letter  has  been  inserted  in  a  former  page. 
I  often  had  occasion  to  remark,  Johnson  loved  business, 
loved  to  have  his  wisdom  actually  operate  on  real  life.  Dr. 
WethereU  and  I  talked  of  him  without  reserve  in  his  own 
presence.  Wetherell.  "I  would  have  given  him  a 
hundred  guineas  if  he  would  have  written  a  preface  to  his 
*  Political  Tracts,'  by  way  of  a  discourse  on  the  British 
constitution."  Boswell.  "Dr.  Johnson,  though  in  his 
writings,  and  upon  all  occasions,  a  great  friend  to  the  con- 
stitution, both  in  church  and  state,  has  never  written 
expressly  in  support  of  either.  There  is  really  a  claim 
upon  him  for  both.  I  am  sure  he  could  give  a  volume  of 
no  great  bulk  upon  each,  which  would  comprise  all  the 
substance,  and  with  his  spirit  would  efEectually  maintain 
them.  He  should  erect  a  fort  on  the  confines  of  each." 
I  could  perceive  that  he  was  displeased  with  this  dialogue. 
He  burst  out,  "Why  should  I  be  always  writing?"  I 
hoped  he  was  conscious  that  the  debt  was  just,  and  meant 
to  discharge  it,  though  he  dishked  being  dunned. 

We  then  went  to  Pembroke  College,  and  waited  on  his 
old  friend  Dr.  Adams,  the  master  of  it,  whom  I  found  to 
be  a  most  polite,  pleasing,  communicative  man.  Before 
his  advancement  to  the  headship  of  his  college,  I  had  in- 
tended to  go  and  visit  him  at  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was 
rector  of  St.  Chad's,  in  order  to  get  from  him  what  par- 
ticulars he  could  recollect  of  Johnson's  academical  life.  He 
now  obligingly  gave  me  part  of  that  authentic  informa- 
tion, which,  with  what  I  afterwards  owed  to  his  kindness, 
will  be  found  incorporated  in  its  proper  place  in  this 
work. 

Dr.  Adams  harl  distinguished  himself  by  an  able  Answer  ^ 
to  David  Hume's  "  Essay  on  Miracles."     He  told  me  he 

'  This  tract  appeared  in  1752,  and  was  republished  in  1754.. —  Wright. 
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had  once  dined  in  company  witli  Hume  in  London :  that 
Hume  shook  hands  with  him,  and  said,  "  You  have  treated 
me  much  better  than  I  deserve ; "  and  that  they  exchanged 
visits.  I  took  the  liberty  to  object  to  treating  an  infidel 
writer  with  smooth  civility.  Where  there  is  a  controversy 
concerning  a  passage  in  a  classic  author,  or  concerning  a 
question  in  antiquities,  or  any  other  subject  in  which 
human  happiness  is  not  deeply  interested,  a  man  may 
treat  his  antagonist  with  politeness  and  even  respect.  But 
where  the  controversy  is  concerning  the  truth  of  religion, 
it  is  of  such  vast  importance  to  him  who  maintains  it,  to 
obtain  the  victory,  that  the  person  of  an  opponent  ought 
not  to  be  spared.  If  a  man  firmly  believes  that  religion  is 
an  invaluable  treasure,  he  will  consider  a  writer  who  en- 
deavours to  deprive  mankind  of  it  as  a  rohher ;  he  will  look 
upon  him  as  odiovs,  though  the  infidel  might  think  him- 
self in  the  right  A  robber  who  reasons  as  the  gang  do  in 
the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  who  call  themselves  practical  philo- 
sophers, and  may  have  as  much  sincerity  as  pernicious 
speculative  philosophers,  is  not  the  less  an  object  of  just 
indignation.  An  abandoned  profligate  may  think  that  it 
is  not  wrong  to  debauch  my  wife  ;  but  shall  I,  therefore^ 
not  detest  him  ?  And  if  I  catch  him  in  making  an  attempt, 
shall  I  treat  him  with  politeness  ?  No,  I  will  kick  him, 
downstairs,  or  run  him  through  the  body ;  that  is,  if  I 
really  love  my  wife,  or  have  a  true  rational  notion  of 
honour.  An  infidel  then  should  not  be  treated  handsomely 
by  a  Christian,  merely  because  he  endeavours  to  rob  with, 
ingenuity.  I  do  declare  however,  that  I  am  exceedingly 
unwilling  to  be  provoked  to  anger ;  and  could  I  be  per- 
suaded that  truth  would  not  sufEer  from  a  cool  moderation 
in  its  defenders,  I  should  wish  so  preserve  good  humour,  at 
least,  in  every  controversy ;  nor,  indeed,  do  I  see  why  a 
man  should  lose  his  temper  while  he  does  all  he  can  to- 
refute  an  opponent.  I  think  ridicule  may  be  fairly  used 
against  an  infidel ;  for  instance,  if  he  be  an  ugly  fellow, 
and  yet  absurdly  vain  of  his  person,  we  may  contrast  his. 
appearance  with  Cicero's  beautiful  image  of  Virtue,  could 
she  be  seen.  Johnson  coincided  with  me,  and  said,  "  When 
a  man  volxmtarily  engages  in  an  important  controversy,  he 
is    to  do  all  he  can  to  lessen  his   antagonist,  because? 
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authority  from  personal  respect  has  much  weight  with  most 
people,  and  often  more  than  reasoning.  If  my  antagonist 
writes  bad  language,  though  that  may  not  be  essential  to 
the  question,  I  will  attack  him  for  his  bad  language." 
Adams.  "  You  would  not  jostle  a  chimney-sweeper." 
Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir,  if  it  were  necessary  to  jostle  him 
down" 

Dr.  Adams  told  us,  that  in  some  of  the  colleges  at 
Oxford,  the  fellows  had  excluded  the  students  from  social 
intercourse  with  them  in  the  common  room.  Johnson. 
*'  They  are  in  the  right,  Sir :  there  can  be  no  real  conversa- 
tion, no  fair  exertion  of  mind  amongst  them,  if  the  young 
men  are  by:  for  a  man  who  has  a  character  does  not 
<jhoose  to  stake  it  in  their  presence."  Boswell.  "  But,  Sir, 
may  there  not  be  very  good  conversation  without  a  contest 
for  superiority  ?  "  Johnson.  "  No  animated  conversation. 
Sir ;  for  it  cannot  be  but  one  or  other  will  come  ofE  superior. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  victor  must  have  the  better  of  the 
argument,  for  he  may  take  the  weak  side ;  but  his 
superiority  of  parts  and  knowledge  will  necessarily  appear ; 
and  he  to  whom  he  thus  shows  himself  superior  is  lessened 
in  the  eyes  of  the  young  men.    You  know  it  was  said, 

*  Mallem  cum  Scaligero  errare  quam  cum  Clavio  rede  sapere* 
In  the  same  manner  take  Bentley*s  and  Jason  de  Nores'  ^ 

*  Comments  upon  Horace,'  you  will  admire  Bentley  more 
w^hen  wrong,  than  Jason  when  right." 

We  walked  with  Dr.  Adams  into  the  master's  garden, 
and  into  the  common  room.  Johnson  (after  a  reverie  of 
meditation).  "  Ay !  here  I  used  to  play  at  draughts  with 
Phil.  Jones  and  Fludyer.*  Jones  loved  beer,  and  did  not 
:^et  very  forward  in  the  church.  Fludyer  turned  out  a 
scoundrel,  a  whig,  and  said  he  was  ashamed  of  having 
been  bred  at  Oxford.  He  had  a  living  at  Putney;  and 
got  under  the  eye  of  some  retainers  to  the  court  at  that 
time,  and  so  became  a  violent  whig;  but  he  had  been  a 

^  A  learned  Cypriot,  who,  when  the  Turks  took  Cyprus  in  1570,  re- 
tired into  Italy,  where  he  published  several  Italian  and  Latin  works ; 
Among  the  latter  was  a  Commentary  on  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry.  He 
died  at  Padua,  1590. — Croker. 

*  ^  Fludyer  entered  within  a  month  of  Johnson's  entrance.  Jones  must 
liave  been  about  a  year  their  senior,  having  become  M.A.,  March,  1734. 
— Hall. — Croker. 
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scoundrel  all  along,  to  be  sure."  Boswell.  "  Was  he  a 
scoundrel,  Sir,  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  being  a 
political  scoundrel  ?  Did  he  cheat  at  draughts  ?  "  John- 
son.    "  Sir,  we  never  played  for  money  J* 

He  then  carried  me  to  visit  Dr.  Bentham,  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  and  divinity  professor,  with  whose  learned  and 
^  lively  conversation  we  were  much  pleased.  He  gave  us  an 
invitation  to  dinner,  which  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  was  a  high 
honour.  "  Sir,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  dine  with  the  canons 
of  Christ  Church."  We  could  not  accept  his  invitation,  as 
we  were  engaged  to  dine  at  University  College.  We  had 
an  excellent  dinner  there,  with  the  masters  and  fellows,  it 
being  St.  Cuthbert*s  day,  which  is  kept  by  them  as  a 
festival,  as  he  was  a  saint  of  Durham,  with  which  this 
college  is  much  connected. 

We  drank  tea  with  Dr.  Home,  late  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College  and  Bishop  of  Norwich,  of  whose  abilities  in 
different  respects  the  public  has  had  eminent  proofs,  and 
the  esteem  annexed  to  whose  character  was  increased  by 
knowing  him  personally.  Ho  had  talked  of  publishing  an 
edition  of  Walton's  "  Lives,"  but  had  laid  aside  that  design, 
upon  Dr.  Johnson's  telling  him,  from  mistake,  that  Lord 
Hailes  intended  to  do  it.  I  had  wished  to  negotiate  be- 
tween Lord  Hailes  and  him,  that  one  or  other  should 
perform  so  good  a  work.  Johnson.  "In  order  to  do  it 
well,  it  will  be  necessary  to  collect  all  the  editions  of 
Walton's  'Lives.*  By  way  of  adapting  the  book  to  the 
taste  of  the  present  age,  they  have,  in  a  late  edition,  left 
out  a  vision  which  he  relates  Dr.  Donne  had,  but  it  should 
be  restored ;  ^  and  there  should  be  a  critical  catalogue  given 
of  the  works  of  the  different  persons  whose  lives  were 
written  by  Walton,  and  therefore  their  works  must  be 
carefully  read  by  the  editor." 

We  then  went  to  Trinity  College,  where  he  introduced 
me  to  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  with  whom  we  passed  a  part 

*  The  vision  which  Johnson  speaks  of  was  not  in  the  original  publica- 
tion of  Walton's  Lite  of  Dr.  Donne,  in  1640.  It  is  not  found  in  the  three 
earliest  editions ;  but  was  first  introduced  into  the  fourth,  in  1 675.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  what  modem  republication  is  alluded  to  in 
which  it  was  omitted.  It  has  very  properly  been  restored  by  Dr. 
Zuuch. — J,  Boswell yjun. 
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of  the  evening.  We  talked  of  biography.  Johnson.  "  It 
is  rarely  well  executed.  They  only  who  live  with  a  man 
can  write  his  life  with  any  genuine  exactness  and  discrimi- 
nation ;  and  few  people  who  have  lived  with  a  man  know 
what  to  remark  about  him.  The  chaplain  of  a  late  bishop,* 
whom  I  was  to  assist  in  writing  some  memoirs  of  his  lord- 
ship, could  tell  me  scarcely  any  thing."  ^ 

I  said,  Mr.  Eobert  Dodsley*s  life  should  be  written,  as 
he  had  been  so  much  connected  with  the  wits  of  his  time, 
and  by  his  literary  merit  had  raised  himself  from  the 
station  of  a  footman.  Mr.  Warton  said,  he  had  published 
a  little  volume  under  the  title  of  "  The  Muse  in  Livery.'* 
Johnson.  "  I  doubt  whether  Dodsley's  brother  ^  would  thank 
a  man  who  should  write  his  life ;  yet  Dodsley  himself  was 
not  unwilling  that  his  original  low  condition  should  be 
recollected.  When  Lord  Lyttelton's  *  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead'  came  out,  one  of  which  is  between  Apicius,  an 
ancient  epicure,  and  Dartineuf  ,*  a  modem  epicure,  Dodsley 
said  to  me,  *  I  knew  Dartineuf  well,  for  I  was  once  his 
footman.' " 

Biography  led  us  to  speak  of  Dr.  John  Campbell,  who 
had  written  a  considerable  part  of  the  "  Biographia  Britan- 

•  The  Bishop  was  Zachary  Pearce,  and  the  Chaplain,  Mr.  Derby. — 
Croker. 

^  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  an  accurate  English  friend,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  could  never  have  used  the  phrase  almost  nothing,  which  was  the 
phrase  used  in  the  first  editition,  as  not  being  English  ;  and  therefore  I 
have  put  another  in  its  place.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  quite  con- 
vinced it  is  not  good  English.  For  the  best  writers  use  this  phrase, 
'^  little  or  nothing y'^  i,e.  almost  so  little  as  to  be  nothing. 

Mr.  Boswell's  friend  was  surely  hypercritical. —  Croker. 

^  James  Dodsley,  many  years  a  bookseller  in  Pall  Mall.  He  died 
19  Feb.,  1797,  aged  74,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  James', 
Piccadilly,  where  there  is  a  tablet  erected  to  his  memory. — P.  Cun- 
ningham. 

*  This  gentleman,  whose  proper  name  was  Charles  Dartiqtienave  (pro- 
nounced and  commonly  written  Darteneuf),  is  now  only  recollected  as  a 
celebrated  epicure  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  wit,  pleasure,  and  political  im- 
portance at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century-.-the  associate  of  Swift, 
Pope,  Addison,  and  Steele — a  contributor  to  the  Tatler,  and  a  member 
of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  of  which  collection  his  portrait  is  one  of  the  best. 
He  was  Paymaster  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  Surveyor  of  the  royal 
gardens  ;  and  died  in  1737.  It  was  suspected  that  he  was  a  natural  son 
of  Charles  the  Second,  by  a  foreign  lady ;  and  his  physiognomy  as  well 
as  his  name  evidences  a  foreign  origin. — Croker, 
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nica."  Jolinson,  though  he  valued  him  highly,  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  not  so  much  in  his  great  work,  "  A 
Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,"  as  the  world  had  been 
taught  to  expect ;  ^  and  had  said  to  me  that  he  believed 
Campbell's  disappointment  on  account  of  the  bad  success  of 
that  work  had  killed  him.  He  this  evening  observed  of  it, 
"  That  work  was  his  death."  Mr.  Warton,  not  adverting 
to  his  meaning,  answered,  "  I  believe  so,  from  the  great 
attention  he  bestowed  on  it."  Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir,  he 
died  of  ward  of  attention,  if  he  died  at  all  by  that  book." 

*We  talked  of  a  work  much  in  vogue  at  that  time,'^  writ- 
ten in  a  very  mellifluous  style,  but  which,  under  pretext  of 
another  subject,  contained  much  artful  infidelity.  I  said 
it  was  not  fair  to  attack  us  unexpectedly ;  he  should  have 
warned  us  of  our  danger,  before  we  entered  his  garden  of 
flowery  eloquence,  by  advertising,  "  Spring-guns  and  men- 
traps  set  here."  The  author  had  been  an  Oxonian,  and 
was  remembered  there  for  having  "turned  Papist."  I 
observed,  that  as  he  had  changed  several  times — ^from  the 
church  of  England  to  the  church  of  Eome — ^from  the  church 
of  Rome  to  infidelity, — ^I  did  not  despair  yet  of  seeing  him 
a  methodist  preacher.  Johnson  (laughing).  "It  is  said 
that  his  range  has  been  more  extensive,  and  that  he  has 
once  been  Mahometan.  However,  now  that  he  has  pub- 
lished his  infidelity,  he  will  probably  persist  in  it." '  Bos- 
well.  "  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that.  Sir." 

^  Yet  surely  it  is  a  yery  useful  work,  and  of  wonderful  research  and 
labour  for  one  man  to  have  executed. 

'  The  first  Tolume  of  Gibbon's  great  work  was  published  Feb.  1, 
1776.  Itt)  success  was  immediate.  See  the  Memoirs  of  my  Life  and 
Writings.    Miscell.  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  148. — Editor. 

^  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gibbon  and  his  History  are  the 
author  and  the  work  here  alluded  to,  I  once  thought  that  the  sceptical 
tone  of  the  celebrated  15th  and  16th  chapters  might  have  prompted  this 
sarcasm,  but  there  is  in  them  no  particular  allusion  to  Mahometanism, 
and  I  now  incline  to  believe,  as  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  that  it  may  have  referred  to  some  Oxford  rumours 
of  earlier  infidelity.     Gibbon,  in  his  Memoirs,  confesses  that  the  erratic 
course  of  study,  which  finally  led  to  his  conversion  to  Popery,  began  at 
Oxford  by  a  turn  towards  "  oriental  learning  and  an  7««it«€ift/%«  to  t^nA-a 
Arabic."    *<  His  tutor,**  he  adds,  "  discouraged  t^«' 
complaiiis,  too,  of  the  invidious  iohisDen  in 
lated  in  Oxford  on  the  sn      ^  '^ 
certain  that  Johnson  did  no, 

in. 
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I  mentioned  Sir  Bichaid  Steele  huTing  pfdUiahed  his 
**  Christian  Hero,"  with  the  arowed  pnrpoae  of  nhKgfng 
himself  to  lead  a  religions  life ;  yet  that  his  oondnct  was  by 
no  means  stricthr  suitable.  Jomraos.  **  Steele.  I  belieTey 
practised  the  lifter  Tioes." 

Mr.  Warton,  being  engaged,  conld  not  sap  with  ns  at  our 
inn;  we  had  therefcnne  another  erening  bj  onisslYes.  I 
asked  Johnson  whether  a  man's  being  forward  to  make  him- 
self known  to  eminent  people,  and  seeing  as  much  of  life^. 
and  getting  as  much  information  as  he  oonld  in  ewerj  waj, 
was  not  jet  lessening  himself  br  his  forwardness.  JoHSr- 
sox.  "  No,  Sir ;  a  man  always  makes  himself  greater  as  he 
increases  his  knowledge." 

I  censured  some  ludicrous  ^tntastic  dialogoes  between 
two  coach-horses,  and  other  such  stuff,  which  Baretti  had 
lately  published.  He  joined  with  me,  and  said,  "  Nothing 
odd  will  do  long.  '  Tristram  Shandy '  did  not  last.**  I  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  a  lady  who  had  been 
much  talked  of,  and  uniTersally  celebrated  for  extraordinaiy 
address  and  insinuation.^  Johnson.  **  Never  belieye  extra- 
ordinary characters  which  you  hear  of  people.  Depend 
upon  it,  Sir,  they  are  exaggerated.  You  do  not  see  one 
man  shoot  a  great  deal  higher  than  another."  I  mentioned 
Mr.  Burke.  Johnson.  "Yes,  Burke  is  an  extraordinary 
man.  His  stream  of  mind  is  perpetuaL"  It  is  Tery  pleas- 
ing to  me  to  record,  that  Johnson's  high  estimation  of  the 
talents  of  this  gentleman  was  uniform  from  their  eajrly 
acquaintance.  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  informs  me,  that  when 
Mr.  Burke  was  first  elected  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
Sir  John  Hawkins  expressed  a  wonder  at  his  attaining  a 
seat,  Johnson  said, ''  Now  we,  who  know  Mr.  Burke,  know 

this  early  inclination  to  the  language  of  the  Koran  may  have  reached 
Johnson,  and  occasioned  this  sarcasm. — Crokery  1835. 

*  Margaret  Caroline  Rodd,  a  woman  who  lired  with  one  of  the  hro* 
then  Perreaa,  who  were  about  this  time  executed  (Jan.  17,  1776)  for  a 
forgery.  Her  fame  '^  for  extraordinary  address  and  insinuation''  was 
prot>abIy  very  unfounded ;  it  arose  from  this  :  she  betrayed  her  aooom- 
plioes ;  and  they,  in  return,  charged  her  with  being  the  real  author  of 
the  forgery,  and  alleged  that  they  were  dupes  and  instruments  in  her 
hands ;  and,  to  support  this  allegation,  they  and  their  friends,  who  ^ 
numerous  and  respectable,  exaggerated,  to  the  highest  d^^ree, 
Bodd's  supposed  powers  of  address  and  fascination. — Croker, 
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that  he  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  country."  And 
once,  when  Johnson  was  ill,  and  unable  to  exert  himself  as 
much  as  usual  without  fatigue,  Mr.  Burke  having  been 
mentioned,  he  said,  "  That  fellow  calls  forth  all  my  powers. 
Were  I  to  see  Burke  now  it  would  kill  me."  So  much  was 
he  accustomed  to  consider  conversation  as  a  contest,  and 
such  was  his  notion  of  Burke  as  an  opponent. 

Next  morning,  Thursday,  21st  March,  we  set  out  in  a 
post-chaise  to  pursue  our  ramble.  It  was  a  delightful  day, 
and  we  rode  through  Blenheim  park.  When  I  looked  at 
the  magnificent  bridge  built  by  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
over  a  small  rivulet,  and  recollected  the  epigram  made^ 
upon  it — 

"  The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  shows, 
The  stream  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows  ;** 

and  saw  that  now,  by  the  genius  of  Brown,  a  magnificent 
body  of  water  was  collected,  I  said,  "  They  have  drowned 
the  epigram."  I  observed  to  him,  while  in  the  midst  of 
the  noble  scene  around  us,  "  JTou  and  I,  Sir,  have,  I  think, 
seen  together  the  extremes  of  what  can  be  seen  in  Britain 
— ^the  wild  rough  island  of  Mull,  and  Blenheim  park." 

We  dined  at  an  excellent  inn  at  Chapel-house,  where  he 
expatiated  on  the  felicity  of  England  in  its  taverns  and 
inns,  and  triumphed  over  the  French  for  not  having,  in  any 
perfection,  the  tavern  life.  "  There  is  no  private  house," 
said  he,  "  in  which  people  can  enjoy  themselves  so  well  as 
at  a  capital  tavern.  Let  there  be  ever  so  great  plenty  of 
good  things,  ever  so  much  grandeur,  ever  so  much  elegance, 
ever  so  much  desire  that  every  body  should  be  easy  ;  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  cannot  be :  there  must  always  be  some 
degree  of  care  and  anxiety.  The  master  of  the  house  is 
anxious  to  entertain  his  guests  ;  the  guests  are  anxious  to 
be  agreeable  to  him ;  and  no  man,  but  a  very  impudent 
dog  indeed,  can  as  freely  command  what  is  in  another 
man's  house,  as  if  it  were  his  own.  Whereas,  at  a  tavern 
there  is  a  general  freedom  from  anxiety.  You  are  sure 
you  are  welcome:  and  the  more  noise  you  make,  the 
more  trouble  you  give,  the  more  good  things  you  call  for, 
the  welcomer  you  are.    No  servants  will  ati      .  you  with 

1  By  Dr.  Evans.— C!roA:«r. 
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the  alacrity  wliicli  waiters  do,  who  are  incited  by  the  pros- 
pect of  an  immediate  reward  in  proportion  as  they  please. 
No,  Sir ;  there  is  nothing  which  has  yet  been  contrived  by 
man,  by  which  so  much  happiness  is  produced  as  by  a  good 
tavern  or  inn."  ^  He  then  repeated,  with  great  emotion, 
Shenstone's  lines : 

"  Whoe'er  has  travellM  life's  dull  round, 

Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 

The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn."  ^ 

My  illustrious  friend,  I  thought,  did  not  sujBSciently  ad- 
mire Shenstone.  That  ingenious  and  elegant  gentleman's 
opinion  of  Johnson  appears  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Q-raves,  dated  Feb.  9,  1760.  "  I  have  lately  been  reading 
one  or  two  volumes  of  the  'Eambler;'  who,  excepting 
against  some  few  hardnesses  in  his  manner,  and  the  want 
of  more  examples  to  enliven,  is  one  of  the  most  nervous, 
most  perspicuous,  most  concise,  most  harmonious  prose 
writers  I  know.    A  learned  diction  improves  by  time." ' 

In  the  afternoon,  as  we  were  driven  rapidly  along  in  the 

*  Sir  John  Hawkins  (Life,  p.  87)  has  preserred  very  few  memorabilia 
of  Johnson.  There  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  his  bulky  tome  a  very 
excellent  one  upon  this  subject.  ''  In  contradiction  to  those  who,  having 
a  wife  and  children,  prefer  domestic  enjoyments  to  those  which  a  tavern 
affords,  I  have  heard  him  assert,  that  a  tavern  chair  was  the  throne  of 
human  felicity.  *  As  soon,'  said  he, '  as  I  enter  the  door  of  a  tavern,  I 
experience  an  oblivion  of  care,  and  a  freedom  from  solicitude  :  when  I 
am  seated,  I  find  the  master  courteous,  and  the  servants  obsequious  to 
my  call ;  anxious  to  know  and  ready  to  supply  my  wants  :  wine  there 
exhilarates  my  spirits,  and  prompts  me  to  free  conversation  and  an  in- 
terchange of  discourse  with  those  whom  I  most  love  :  I  dogmatise  and 
am  contradicted,  and  in  this  conflict  of  opinion  and  sentiments  I  find 
delight.'" 

^  We  happened  to  lie  this  night  at  the  inn  at  Henley  [in  Arden], 
where  Shenstone  wrote  these  lines;  which  I  give  as  they  are  found 
in  the  corrected  edition  of  his  works,  published  after  his  death.  In 
Dodsley*s  collection  the  stanza  ran  thus : — 

"  Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  round, 

Whatever  his  various  tour  has  been. 
May  sigh  to  think  how  oft  he  found 

Ifis  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

[Works,  4th  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  219.] 

^  Shenstone's  Works,  voL  iii.,  p.  313,  third  edit,  Lond.,  1773.—- 
Editor. 
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post-chaise,  he  said  to  me, "  Life  has  not  many  things  better 
than  this."' 

We  stopi)ed  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  drank  tea  and 
coffee ;  and  it  pleased  me  to  be  with  him  upon  the  classic 
ground  of  Shakespeare's  native  place. 

He  spoke  slightly  of  Dyer's  "  Fleece."  "  The  subject, 
Sir,  cannot  be  made  poetical.  How  can  a  man  write  poeti- 
cally of  serges  and  dru^ets?  Yet  you  will  hear  many 
people  talk  to  you  gravely  of  that  excellent  poem,  *The 
Fleece.'  "  Having  talked  of  G-rainger's  "  Sugar  Cane,"  I 
mentioned  to  him  Mr.  Langton's  having  told  me,  that  this 
poem,  when  read  in  manuscript  at  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds's, 
had  made  all  the  assembled  wits  burst  into  a  laugh,  when, 
after  much  blank-verse  pomp,  the  poet  began  a  new  para- 
graph thus : — 

"  Now,  Muse,  let's  sing  of  rats^ 

And  what  increased  the  ridicule  was,  that  one  of  the  com- 
pany, who  slyly  overlooked  the  reader,  perceived  that  the 
word  had  been  originally  micej  and  had  been  altered  to  rats, 
as  more  dignified.* 

^  "  He  loved,"  says  Mrs.  Fiozzi  (Anecdotes,  see  Johnsoniana),  "  the 
very  act  of  travelling,  and  I  cannot  tell  how  far  one  might  have  taken 
him  in  a  carriage  before  he  would  have  wished  for  refreshment.  He 
was  therefore  in  some  respects  an  admirable  companion  on  the  road, 
as  he  piqued  himself  upon  feeling  no  inconvenience,  and  on  despising 
no  accommodations.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  expected  no  one 
else  to  feel  any,  and  felt  exceedingly  inflamed  with  anger  if  any  one 
complained  of  the  rain,  the  sun,  or  the  dust.  '  How,'  said  he,  '  do 
other  people  bear  them  ?'" — Croker. 

^  Such  is  this  little  laughable  incident,  which  has  been  often  related. 
Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr. 
Grainger,  and  has  a  particular  regard  for  his  memory,  has  communi- 
cated to  me  the  following  explanation  :— 

"  The  passage  in  question  was  originally  not  liable  to  such  a  perver- 
sion :  for  the  author  having  occasion  in  that  part  of  his  work  to  mention 
the  havock  made  by  rats  and  mice,  had  uitroduced  the  subject  in  a  kind 
of  mock-heroic,  and  a  parody  of  Homer's  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice, 
invoking  tlie  muse  of  the  old  Grecian  bard  in  an  elegant  and  well- 
turned  manner.  In  that  state  I  had  seen  it ;  but  afterwards,  unknown 
to  me  and  other  friends,  he  had  been  persuaded,  contrary  to  his  own 
better  judgment,  to  alter  it,  so  as  to  produce  the  unlucky  effect  above 
mentioned." 

The  above  was  written  by  the  Bishop  when  he  had  not  the  poem  itself 
to  recur  to :  and  though  the  account  given  was  true  of  it  at  one  period, 
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This  passage  does  not  appear  in  the  printed  work,  Dr. 
G-rainger,  or  some  of  his  friends,  it  should  seem,  having 
become  sensible  that  introducing  even  ra^,  in  a  grave  poem, 
might  be  liable  to  banter.  He,  however,  could  not  bring 
himseK  to  relinquish  the  idea ;  for  they  are  thus,  in  a  still 
more  ludicrous  manner,  periphrasticaUy  exhibited  in  his 
poem  as  it  now  stands : — 

**  Nor  with  less  waste  the  whisker'd  vermin  race, 
A  countless  clan,  despoil  the  lowland  cane.'* 

Johnson  said,  that  Dr.  Grainger  was  an  agreeable  man ; 
a  man  who  would  do  any  good  that  was  in  his  power.  His 
translation  of  Tibullus,  he  thought,  was  very  well  done ; 
but  "  The  Sugar  Cane,  a  Poem,"  ^  did  not  please  him ;  for, 
he  exclaimed,  "  What  could  he  make  of  a  sugar  cane  ?  * 
One  might  as  well  write  the  *  Parsley  Bed,  a  Poem ; '  or 
*  The  Cabbage  Gfarden,  a  Poem.' "  Boswell.  "  You  must 
then  pickle  your  cabbage  with  the  sal  atticv/m"  Johnson. 
"  You  know  there  is  already  '  The  Hop  G-arden,  a  Poem ;  * 
and  I  think,  one  could  say  a  great  deal  about  cabbage. 
The  poem  might  begin  with  the  advantages  of  civilized 
society  over  the  rude  state,  exemplified  by  the  Scotch,  who 
had  no  cabbages  till  Oliver  Cromwell's  soldiers  introduced 
them  ;  and  one  might  thus  show  how  arts  are  propagated 
by  conquest,  as  they  were  by  the  Eoman  arms."  He  seemed 
to  be  much  diverted  with  the  fertility  of  his  own  fancy. 

1  told  him,  that  I  heard  Dr.  Percy  was  writing  the  history 
of  the  woK  in  Great  Britain.  Johnson.  "  The  wolf.  Sir  ; 
why  the  wolf?  Why  does  he  not  write  of  the  bear,  which 
we  had  formerly  ?  Nay,  it  is  said  that  we  had  the  beaver. 
Or  why  does  he  not  write  of  the  gray  rat,  the  Hanover  rat, 
as  it  is  called,  because  it  is  said  to  have  come  into  this 
country  about  the  time  that  the  family  of  Hanover  came  ? 

yet,  as  Dr.  Grainger  afterwards  altered  the  passage  in  question,  the  rei- 
marks  in  the  text  do  not  now  apply  to  the  printed  poem. 

The  Bishop  gives  this  character  of  Dr.  Grainger  :  "  He  was  not  only 
a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  but  had  many  excellent  virtues ;  being  one 
of  the  most  generous,  frienmy,  and  benevolent  men  I  ever  knew.*' 

^  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me, "  Percy,  Sir,  was  angry  with  me  for  langh> 
ing  at  the  Sugar  Cane :  for  he  had  a  mind  to  make  a  great  thing  of 
Grainger's  rats." 

2  Yet  Dr.  Johnson  sent  a  very  friendly  review  of  the  Sugar  Cane  to 
the  London  Chronicle  of  July  5, 1764. — Chalmers. 
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I  should  like  to  see  *  Hie  History  of  the  Oray  Bat,  by  Thomas 
Percy,  D,D.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty ' "  (laugh- 
ing immoderately).  Boswell.  "  I  am  afraid  a  court  chap- 
lain could  not  decently  write  of  the  gray  rat."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  he  need  not  give  it  the  name  of  the  Hanover  rat." 
Thus  could  he  indulge  a  luxuriant  sportive  imagination^ 
when  talking  of  a  friend  whom  he  loved  and  esteemed. 

He  mentioned  to  me  the  singular  history  of  an  ingenious 
acquaintance.  "  He  had  practised  physic  m  various  situa- 
tions with  no  great  emolument.  A  West  India  gentleman, 
whom  he  delighted  by  his  conversation,  gave  him  a  bond 
for  a  handsome  annuity  during  his  life,  on  the  condition  of 
his  accompanjdng  him  to  the  West  Indies,  and  living  with 
him  there  for  two  years.  He  accordingly  embarked  with 
the  gentleman ;  but  upon  the  voyage  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  woman  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  passengers, 
and  married  the  wench.  From  the  imprudence  of  his  dis- 
position he  quarrelled  with  the  gentleman,  and  declared  he 
would  have  no  connection  with  him.  So  he  forfeited  the 
annuity.  He  settled  as  a  physician  in  one  of  the  Leeward 
Islands.  A  man  was  sent  out  to  him  merely  to  compound 
his  medicines.  This  fellow  set  up  as  a  rival  to  him  in  his 
practice  of  physic,  and  got  so  much  the  better  of  him  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  the  island,  that  he  carried  away  all 
the  business,  upon  which  he  returned  to  England,  and  soon 
after  died." 

On  Friday,  22nd  March,  having  set  out  early  from  Hen- 
ley [in  Arden],  where  we  had  lain  the  preceding  night,  we 
arrived  at  Birmingham  about  nine  o'clock,  and  after  break- 
fast went  to  call  on  his  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Hector.^  A 
very  stupid  maid,  who  opened  the  door,  told  us  that  "  her 
master  was  gone  out;  he  was  gone  to  the  country;  she 
could  not  tell  when  he  would  return."  In  short,  she  gave 
us  a  miserable  reception ;  and  Johnson  observed,  "  She 
would  have  behaved  no  better  to  people  who  wanted  him  in 

*  Mr.  Hector's  house  now  forms  part  of  the  Stork  Hotel.  A  marble 
tablet  was  erected  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  George  Dawson,  to  mark 
the  place  "  where  Edmund  Hector  was  the  Host,  Samuel  Johnson  the 
Guest." — Mr.  Samuel  Timmins  in  his  interesting  memoir, "  Dr.  Johnson 
in  Birmingham,"  Transactions  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute, 
1876,— Editor, 
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the  way  of  his  profession."  He  said  to  her,  "  My  name  u 
Johnson ;  tell  him  I  caUed.  Will  you  remember  the  name  ?  '^ 
She  answered  with  rustic  simpHcity,  in  the  Warwickshire 
pronunciation,  "I  don't  understand  you,  Sir."  "Block- 
head," said  he,  "  Til  write."  I  never  heard  the  word  block- 
head applied  to  a  woman  before,  though  I  do  not  see  whj 
it  should  not,  when  there  is  evident  occasion  for  it.^  He. 
however,  made  another  attempt  to  make  her  understand 
him,  and  roared  loud  in  her  ear,  "  Johnson"  and  then  she 
catched  the  sound. 

We  next  called  od  Mr.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  people  called 
quakers.  He  too  was  not  at  home,  but  Mrs.  Lloyd  was, 
and  received  us  courteously,  and  asked  us  to  dinner.  John- 
son said  to  me,  "  After  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  things 
at  Hector's,  this  invitation  came  very  weU."  We  walked 
about  the  town,  and  were  pleased  to  see  it  increasing. 

I  talked  of  legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage,  which 
obtained  in  the  Eoman  law,  and  still  obtains  in  the  law  oi 
Scotland.  Johnson.  "  I  think  it  a  bad  thing,  because  the 
chastity  of  women  being  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  al] 
property  depends  upon  it,  they  who  forfeit  it  should  noi 
have  any  possibility  of  being  restored  to  good  character; 
nor  should  the  children,  by  an  illicit  connection,  attain  the 
full  right  of  lawful  children,  by  the  posterior  consent  of  the 
offending  parties."  His  opinion  upon  this  subject  deserves 
consideration.  Upon  his  principle  there  may  at  times  be  a 
hardship,  and  seemingly  a  strange  one,  upon  individuals  ; 
but  the  general  good  of  society  is  better  secured.  And, 
after  all,  it  is  unreasonable  in  an  individual  to  repine  that 
he  has  not  the  advantage  of  a  state  which  is  made  different 
from  his  own,  by  the  social  institution  under  which  he  is 
bom.  A  woman  does  not  complain  that  her  brother  who 
is  younger  than  her  gets  their  common  father's  estate. 
Why  then  should  a  natural  son  complain  that  a  younger 
brother,  by  the  same  parents  lawfully  begotten,  gets  it  ? 

*  My  worthy  friend  Mr.  Langton,  to  whom  I  am  under  innumerable 
obligations  in  the  course  of  my  Johnsonian  History,  has  furnished  me 
with  a  droll  illustration  of  this  question.  An  honest  carpenter,  after 
giving  some  anecdote,  in  his  presence,  of  the  ill-treatment  which  he  had 
received  from  a  clergyman's  wife,  who  was  a  noted  termagant,  and 
whom  he  accused  of  unjust  dealing  in  some  transaction  with  him,  added, 
^^  I  took  care  to  let  her  know  what  I  thought  of  her."  And  being  asked, 
**  What  did  you  say  ?  "  answered,  "  I  told  her  she  was  a  scoundrel," 
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The  operation  of  law  is  similar  in  both  cases.  Besides,  an 
illegitimate  son,  who  has  a  younger  legitimate  brother  bj 
the  same  father  and  mother,  has  no  stronger  claim  to  the 
father's  estate,  than  if  that  legitimate  brother  had  only  the 
same  father,  from  whom  alone  the  estate  descends. 

Mr.  Lloyd  joined  us  in  the  street ;  and  in  a  little  while 
we  Tn.et  friend  Hector,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  called  him.  It  gave  me 
pleasure  to  observe  the  joy  which  Johnson  and  he  expressed 
on  seeing  each  other  again.  Mr.  Lloyd  and  I  left  them 
together,  while  he  obligingly  showed  me  some  of  the  manu- 
factures of  this  very  curious  assemblage  of  artificers.  We 
all  met  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Lloyd's,  where  we  were  enter- 
tained with  great  hospitality.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  had 
been  married  the  same  year  with  their  majesties,  and,  like 
them,  had  been  blessed  with  a  numerous  family  of  fine 
children,  their  numbers  being  exactly  the  same.  Johnson 
said,  "  Marriage  is  the  best  state  for  man  in  general ;  and 
every  man  is  a  worse  man,  in  proportion  as  he  is  unfit  for 
the  married  state." 

I  have  always  loved  the  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the 
spiritual-mindedness,  of  the  quakers ;  and  talking  with 
Mr.  Lloyd,  1  observed,  that  the  essential  part  of  religion 
was  piety,  a  devout  intercourse  with  the  Divinity ;  and  that 
many  a  man  was  a  quaker  without  knowing  it. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  to  me  in  the  morning,  while 
we  walked  together,  that  he  liked  individuals  among  the 
quakers,  but  not  the  sect ;  when  we  were  at  Mr.  Lloyd's,  I 
kept  clear  of  introducing  any  questions  concerning  the 
peculiarities  of  their  faith.  But  I  having  asked  to  look  at 
Baskerville's  ^  edition  of  "  Barclay's  Apology,"  Johnson 
laid  hold  of  it ;  and  the  chapter  on  baptism  happening  to 
open,  Johnson  remarked,  "He  says  there  is  neither  precept 
nor  practice  for  baptism  in  the  scriptures ;  that  is  false." 
Here  he  was  the  aggressor,  by  no  means  in  a  gentle 
manner ;  and  the  good  quakers  had  the  advantage  of  him ; 
for  he  had  read  negligently,  and  had  not  observed  that 
Barclay  speaks  of  infant  baptism  ;  which  they  calmly  made 

*  A  noble  quarto  of  the  Baskerrille  press,  printed  and  published  at 
Birmingham,  1765.  Mr.  Samuel  Timmins,  in  his  interesting  mertioir, 
<'  Dr.  Johnson  in  Birmingham,"  referred  to  before,  tells  us  that  '^  the 
identical  copy  is  still  preserved  in  the  Lloyd  family,  as  a  pleasant 
memorial  of  the  risit  of  so  great  and  famous  a  guest. — Editor, 
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him  perceive.  Mr.  Lloyd,  however,  was  in  a  great  mistake ; 
for  when  insisting  that  the  rite  of  baptism  by  water  was  to 
cease,  when  the  apvritual  administration  of  Christ  began,  he 
maintained  that  John  the  Baptist  said,  '*  My  baptism  shall 
decrease,  bnt  his  shall  increase."  Whereas  the  words  are> 
"  He  must  increase,  bnt  I  must  decrease."     [John  iii.  30.] 

One  of  them  having  objected  to  the  "  observance  of  days, 
and  months,  and  years,"  Johnson  answered,  "  The  church 
does  not  superstitiously  observe  days,  merely  as  days,  but 
as  memorials  of  important  facts.  Christmas  might  be  kept 
as  well  upon  one  day  of  the  year  as  another ;  but  there 
should  be  a  stated  day  for  commemorating  the  birth  of  our 
Savionr,  because  there  is  danger  that  what  may  be  done  on 
any  day  will  be  neglected." 

He  said  to  me  at  another  time,  "  Sir,  the  hoHdays  ob- 
served by  our  church  are  of  great  use  in  religion."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  this  in  a  limited  sense,  I  mean  if  the 
number  of  such  consecrated  portions  of  time  be  not  too 
extensive.  The  excellent  Mr.  Nelson's  "  Festivals  and 
Fasts,"  which  has,  I  understand,  the  greatest  sale  of  any 
book  ever  printed  in  England,  except  the  Bible,  is  a  most 
valuable  help  to  devotion :  and  in  addition  to  it  I  would 
recommend  two  sermons  on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr.  Pott,^ 
Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban's,  equally  distinguished  for  piety 
and  elegance.  I  am  sorry  to  have  it  to  say,  that  Scotland 
is  the  only  Christian  country,  catholic  or  protestant,  where 
the  great  events  of  our  religion  are  not  solemnly  com- 
memorated by  its  ecclesiastical  establishment,  on  days  set 
apart  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Hector  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  to  see  the 
great  works  of  Mr.  Boulton,  at  a  place  which  he  has  called 
Soho,  about  two  miles  from  Birmingham,  which  the  very 
ingenious  proprietor  showed  me  himseK  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. I  wished  Johnson  had  been  with  ns :  for  it  was  a 
scene  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  contemplate  by  his 
light.  The  vastness  and  the  contrivance  of  some  of  the 
machinery  would  have  "matched  his  mighty  mind."  I 
shall  never  forget  Mr.  Boulton*  s  expression  to  me,  "  I  sell 
here.  Sir,  what  all  the  world  desires  to  have — ^Powee."  He 

^  He  was  Rector  of  Little  Barstead  in  Essex,  in  1797  ;  Vicar  of  St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields,  1813;  Archdeacon  of  London,  1814;  Vicar  of 
Kensington,  1824.    He  died  17th  Feb.,  \S47,— Editor, 
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had  about  seven  hundred  people  at  work.  I  contemplated 
him  as  an  iron  chieftain,  and  he  seemed  to  be  a  father  to 
his  tribe.  One  of  them  came  to  him,  complaining  grievouslj 
of  his  landlord  for  having  distrained  lus  goods.  **  Tour 
landlord  is  in  the  right,  Smith  (said  Boulton).  But  FU  tell 
yon  what :  find  you  a  friend  who  will  lay  down  one  half  of 
your  rent,  and  Til  lay  down  the  other  half ;  and  you  shall 
have  your  goods  again." 

From  Mr.  Hector  I  now  learnt  many  particulars  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  early  life,  which,  with  others  that  he  gave  me  at 
different  times  since,  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
this  work. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  in  the  morning,  "  You  will  see. 
Sir,  at  Mr.  Hector's,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Careless,  a  clergyman's 
widow.  She  was  the  first  woman  with  whom  I  was  in  love. 
It  dropped  out  of  my  head  imperceptibly ;  but  she  and  I 
shall  always  have  a  landness  for  each  other."  He  laughed 
at  the  notion  that  a  man  can  never  be  really  in  love  but 
once,  and  considered  it  as  a  mere  romantic  fancy. 

On  our  return  from  Mr.  Boulton' s,  Mr.  Hector  took  me 
to  his  house,  where  we  found  Johnson  sitting  placidly  at 
tea,  with  his  first  lave  ;  who,  though  now  advanced  in  years, 
was  a  genteel  woman,  very  agreeable  and  well-bred. 

Johnson  lamented  to  Mr.  Hector  the  state  of  one  of  their 
schoolfellows,  Mr.  Charles  Congreve,  a  clergyman,  which 
he  thus  described :  "  He  obtained,  I  believe,  considerable 
preferment  in  Ireland,  but  now  lives  in  London,  quite  as  a 
TaletudinariaD,  afraid  to  go  into  any  house  but  his  own. 
He  takes  a  short  airmg  in  his  post-chaise  eveiy  day.  He 
has  an  elderly  woman,  whom  he  calls  cousin,  who  lives 
with  him,  and  jogs  his  elbow  when  his  glass  has  stood  too 
long  empty,  and  encourages  him  in  drinking,  in  which  he 
is  very  willing  to  be  encouraged ;  not  that  he  gets  drunk, 
for  he  is  a  very  pious  man,  but  he  is  always  muddy.  He 
confesses  to  one  bottle  of  port  every  day,  and  he  probably 
drinks  more.  He  is  quite  unsocial;  his  conversation  is 
quite  monosyllabical ;  and  when,  at  my  last  visit,  I  asked 
him  what  o'clock  it  was  ?  that  signal  of  my  departure  had 
80  pleasing  an  effect  on  him,  that  he  sprung  up  to  look  at  his 
waiich,  like  a  greyhound  boimding  at  a  hare."  When  Johnson 
took  leave  of  Mr.  Hector,  he  said,  "  Don't  grow  like  Con- 
greve ;  nor  let  me  grow  like  him,  when  you  are  near  me." 
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Wlien  be  again  talked  of  Mrs.  Careless  to-night,  he  seemed 
to  have  his  affection  reviTed ;  for  he  said, "  If  I  had  married 
her,  it  might  have  been  as  happy  for  me."  Boswell. 
"  Pray,  Sir,  do  vou  not  suppose  that  there  are  fifty  women 
in  the  world,  with  any  one  of  whom  a  man  may  be  as  happy, 
as  with  any  one  woman  in  particular  ?  "  Johnsoh.  "  Ay, 
Sir,  fifty  thousand."  Boswell.  "  Then,  Sir,  you  are  not 
of  opinion  with  some  who  imagine  that  certain  men  and 
certain  women  are  made  for  each  other;  and  that  they 
cannot  be  happy  if  they  miss  their  counterparts."  Johh- 
80N.  "  To  be  sure  not.  Sir.  I  beheve  marriages  would  in 
general  be  as  happy,  and  often  more  so,  if  they  were  all 
made  by  the  lord  chancellor,  upon  a  due  consideration  of 
the  characters  and  circumstances,  without  the  parties 
having  any  choice  in  the  matter." 

I  wished  to  have  staid  at  Birmingham  to-night,  to  haYe 
talked  more  with  Mr.  Hector;  but  my  friend  was  im- 
patient to  reach  his  natiye  city ;  so  we  drove  on  that  stage 
in  the  dark,  and  were  long  pensive  and  silent.  When  we 
came  within  the  focus  of  tibe  Lichfield  lamps,  "  Now,"  said 
he,  ''  we  are  getting  out  of  a  state  of  death."  We  put  up 
at  the  Three  Crowns,  not  one  of  the  great  inns,  but  a  good 
old-fashioned  one,  which  was  kept  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  was 
the  very  next  house  to  that  in  which  Johnson  was  bom  and 
brought  up,  and  which  was  still  his  own  property.^  We 
had  a  comfortable  supper,  and  got  into  high  spirits.  I  felt 
all  my  toryism  glow  in  this  old  capital  of  Staffordshire.  I 
could  have  offered  incense  genio  loci;  and  I  indulged  in 
libations  of  that  ale,  which  Boniface,  in  "The  Beaux'  Strata- 
gem," recommends  with  such  an  eloquent  jollity. 

Next  morning  he  introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  his 
step-daughter.  She  was  now  an  old  maid,  with  much  sim- 
plicity of  manner.  She  had  never  been  in  London.  Her 
brother,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  had  left  her  a  fortune  of 
ten  thousand  pounds ;  about  a  third  of  which  she  had  laid 
out  in  building  a  stately  house,  and  making  a  handsome 
garden,  in  an  elevated  situation  in  Lichfield.     Johnson, 

'  I  went  through  the  house  where  my  illastrious  friend  was  bom, 
with  a  reverence  with  which  it  doubtless  will  long  be  visited.  An  en- 
graved view  of  it,  with  the  adjacent  buildings,  is  in  the  Gentleman's 
Sfagazine  for  February,  1785. 
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when  here  bj  himself,  used  to  live  at  her  house.  She 
reverenced  him,  and  he  had  a  parental  tenderness  for 
her. 

We  then  visited  Mr.  Peter  Qarrick,  who  had  that  morn- 
ing received  a  letter  from  his  brother  David,  announcing 
our  coming  to  Lichfield.  He  was  engaged  to  dinner,  but 
asked  us  to  tea,  and  to  sleep  at  his  house.  Johnson,  how- 
ever, would  not  quit  his  old  acquaintance  Wilkins  of  the 
Three  Crowns,  The  family  likeness  of  the  Qurricks  was 
very  striking ;  and  Johnson  thought  that  David's  vivacity 
was  not  so  peculiar  to  himself  as  was  supposed.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  **  I  don't  know  but,  if  Peter  had  cultivated  all  the 
arts  of  gaiety  as  much  as  David  had  done,  he  might  have 
been  as  brisk  and  lively.  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  vivacity  is 
much  an  art,  and  depends  greatly  on  habit."  I  believe 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this,  notwithstanding  a 
ludicrous  story  told  me  by  a  lady  abroad,  of  a  heavy 
German  baron,  who  had  lived  much  with  the  young 
English  at  Geneva,  and  was  ambitious  to  be  as  lively  as 
they ;  with  which  view,  he,  with  assiduous  exertion,  was. 
jumping  over  the  tables  and  chairs  in  his  lodgings ;  and 
when  the  people  of  the  house  ran  in  and  asked,  with  sur* 
prise,  what  was  the  matter,  he  answered,  "  8h*  appreriB 
fetre  fifr 

"We  dined  at  our  inn,  and  had  with  us  a  Mr.  Jackson,, 
one  of  Johnson's  schoolfellows,  whom  he  treated  with 
much  kindness,  though  he  seemed  to  be  a  low  man,  dull 
and  untaught.  He  had  a  coarse  gray  coat,  black  waistcoat, 
greasy  leather  breeches,  and  a  yellow  uncurled  wig ;  and 
his  countenance  had  the  ruddiness  which  betokens  one  who 
is  in  no  haste  to  "  leave  his  can."  He  drank  only  ale.  He 
had  tried  to  be  a  cutler  at  Birmingham,  but  had  not  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  now  he  lived  poorly  at  home,  and  had  some 
scheme  of  dressing  leather  in  a  better  manner  than  com- 
mon; to  his  indistinct  account  of  which.  Dr.  Johnson 
listened  with  patient  attention,  that  he  might  assist  him 
with  his  advice.  Here  was  an  instance  of  genuine  hu- 
manity and  real  kindness  in  this  great  man,  who  has  been 
most  unjustly  represented  as  altogether  harsh  and  desti- 
tute of  tenderness.  A  thousand  such  instances  might  have 
been  recorded  in  the  course  of  his  long  life  ;  though  that 
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his  temper  was  warm,  and  hasty,  and  his  maimer  often 
Tough,  cannot  be  denied. 

I  saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  oat  ale ;  and  oat-cakes,  not 
hard  as  in  Scotland,  but  soft  like  a  Yorkshire  cake,  were 
served  at  breakfast.  It  was  pleasant  to  me  to  find,  that 
**  oats"  the  "food  of  horses,**  were  so  much  used  as  the  food 
of  the  people  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own  town.  He  expatiated  in 
praise  of  Lichfield  and  its  inhabitants,  who,  he  said,  were 
^*  the  most  sober,  decent  people  in  England,  the  genteelest 
in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  and  spoke  the  purest 
English."  I  doubted  as  to  the  last  article  of  this  eulogy ; 
for  they  had  several  provincial  sounds ;  as,  there,  pro- 
nounced like  fear,  instead  of  hke  fair;  once  pronounced 
woonse,  instead  of  wwnse  or  wonse.  Johnson  himself  never 
got  entirely  free  of  those  provincial  accents.  Gturrick 
sometimes  used  to  take  him  oR,  squeezing  a  lemon  into  a 
punch-bowl,  with  uncouth  gesticulations,  lookii^  roimd  the 
company,  and  calling  out,  "  Who's  iorpoonsh?"  ^ 

Yery  little  business  appeared  to  be  going  forward  in 
Lichfield.  I  found,  however,  two  strange  manufactures 
for  so  inland  a  place,  sail-cloth  and  streamers  for  ships ; 
^nd  I  observed  them  making  some  saddle-cloths,  and  dress- 
ing sheep-skins ;  but  upon  the  whole,  the  busy  hand  of 
industry  seemed  to  be  quite  slackened.  "Surely,  Sir," 
said  I,  "  you  are  an  idle  set  of  people."  "  Sir,"  said  John- 
son, *'  we  are  a  city  of  philosophers ;  we  work  with  our 
heads,  and  make  the  boobies  of  Birmingham  work  for  us 
with  their  hands."  There  was  at  this  time  a  company  of 
players  performing  at  Lichfield.  The  manager,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, sent  his  compliments,  and  begged  leave  to  wait  on 
Dr.  Johnson.  Johnson  received  him  very  courteously,  and 
he  drank  a  glass  of  wine  with  us.  He  was  a  plain,  decent, 
well-behaved  man,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Johnson  for  having  once  got  him  permission  from  Dr.  Tay- 
lor at  Ashbourne  to  play  there  upon  moderate  terms. 

« 

^  Garrick  himself,  like  the  Lichfieldians,  always  said,  shupreme,  shupe- 
rio^ — Bwmey, 

This  is  still  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Ireland,  where  the  pronon* 
•ciation  of  the  English  language  by  those  who  have  not  expatriated  is 
•doubtless  that  which  generally  prevailed  in  England  in  tne  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. — McUone, 
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Garrick's  name  was  soon  introduced.  Johnson.  "  Gar- 
rick's  conversation  is  gay  and  grotesque.  It  is  a  dii§fh  of  all 
sorts,  but  all  good  things.  There  is  no  solid  meat  in  it : 
there  is  a  want  of  sentiment  in  it.  Not  but  that  he  has 
sentiment  sometimes,  and  sentiment  too  very  powerful  and 
very  pleasing :  but  it  has  not  its  full  proportion  in  his 
conversation." 

When  we  were  by  ourselves  he  told  me,  "  Forty  years 
ago,  Sir,  I  was  in  love  with  an  actress  here,  Mrs.  Emmet, 
who  acted  Flora,  in  *  Hob  in  the  Well.' "  What  merit  this 
lady  had  as  an  actress,  or  what  was  her  figure,  or  her 
manner,  I  have  not  been  informed ;  but,  if  we  may  believe 
Mr.  Garrick,  his  old  master's  taste  in  theatrical  merit  was 
by  no  means  refined ;  he  was  not  an  elegans  formarum 
spectator,  Garrick  used  to  tell,  that  Johnson  said  of  an 
actor,  who  played  Sir  Harry  Wjldair  at  Lichfield,  "  There 
is  a  courtly  vivacity  about  the  fellow ;"  when,  in  fact,  ac- 
cording to  Garrick' s  account,  "  he  was  the  most  vulgar 
ruffian  that  ever  went  upon  hoards.** 

We  had  promised  Mr.  Stanton  to  be  at  his  theatre  on 
Monday.  Dr.  Johnson  jocularly  proposed  to  me  to  write 
a  prologue  for  the  occasion :  "A  Prologue,  by  James  Bos- 
well,  Esqr.,  from  the  Hebrides."  I  was  really  inchned  to 
take  the  hint.  Methought,  "  Prologue,  spoken  before  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  at  Lichfield,  1776,"  would  have  sounded 
as  well  as  "  Prologue  spoken  before  the  Duke  of  York  at 
Oxford,"  in  Charles  the  Second's  time.  Much  might  have 
been  said  of  what  Lichfield  had  done  for  Shakspeare,  by 
producing  Johnson  and  Garrick.  But  I  found  he  was 
averse  to  it. 

We  went  and  viewed  the  museum^   of   Mr.  Bichard 

*  Richard  Greene,  so  spelt  by  himself,  born  at  Lichfield,  1716,  began 
the  formation  of  his  museum  about  1740,  and  continued  to  collect  till  the 
year  of  his  death,  1793.  The  dispersion  of  its  contents  commenced  a  few 
years  afterwards.  In  1799  his  son  sold  the  collection  of  fossils  and 
animals  for  £100  to  Sir  John  Aubyn ;  in  the  following  year  **  Bullock 
the  showman"  bought  for  150  guineas  the  arms  and  armour,  which 
eventually  went  to  enrich  the  collections  of  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  and  of 
the  Tower  of  London.  At  a  further  dispersion  many  of  the  articles  were 
secured  by  Mr.  Richard  Wright,  a  surgeon  of  Lichfield ;  and,  again,  at 
his  death  in  1821,  his  collections  were  sold  by  auction.  In  the  Public 
Museum  at  Lichfield  many  mementoes  of  Johnson  are  collected  and  ex 
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Green,  apothecary  here,  who  told  me  he  was  proud  of 
being  a^  relation  of  Dr.  Johnson's.  It  was,  truly,  a  won- 
derful collection,  both  of  antiquities  and  natural  curiosi* 
ties,  and  ingenious  works  of  art.  He  had  all  the  articles 
accurately  arranged,  with  their  names  upon  labels,  printed 
at  his  own  little  press ;  and  on  the  staircase  leading  to  it- 
was  a  board,  with  the  names  of  contributors  marked  in 
gold  letters.  A  printed  catalogue  of  the  collection  was  to 
be  had  at  a  bookseller's.  Johnson  expressed  his  admira* 
tion  of  the  activity  and  diligence  and  good  fortune  of  Mr. 
Green,  in  getting  together,  in  his  situation,  so  great  a 
variety  of  things;  and  Mr.  Green  told  me  that  Johnson, 
once  said  to  him,  ''  Sir,  I  shoxdd  as  soon  have  thought  of 
building  a  man-of-war,  as  of  collecting  such  a  museum." 
Mr.  Green's  obliging  alacrity  in  showing  it  was  very  pleas- 
ing. His  engraved  portrait,  with  which  he  has  favoured, 
me,  has  a  motto  truly  characteristical  of  his  disposition, 
"  Nemo  sUbi  vivat.** 

A  physician  being  mentioned  who  had  lost  his  practice,, 
because  his  whimsically  changing  his  religion  had  made 
people  distrustful  of  him,  I  maintained  that  this  was  un- 
reasonable, as  religion  is  unconnected  with  medical  skill. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  not  unreasonable  ;  for  when  people 
see  a  man  absurd  in  what  they  imderstand,  they  may 
conclude  the  same  of  him  in  what  they  do  not  understand. 
If  a  physician  were  to  take  to  eating  of  horseflesh,  nobody 
would  employ  him ;  though  one  may  eat  horseflesh,  and  be 
a  very  skilful  physician.  If  a  man  were  educated  in  an 
absu/d  religion,  his  continuing  to  profess  it  would  not  hurt 
him,  though  his  changing  to  it  would."  ^ 

We  drank  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter  Garrick's,  where 
was  Mrs.  Aston,  one  of  the  maiden  sisters  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
mesley,  wife  of  Johnson's  first  friend,  and  sister  also  of  the 
lady  of  whom  Johnson  used  to  speak  with  the  warmest, 
admiration,  by  the  name  of  Molly  Aston,  who  was  after- 
wards married  to  Captain  Brodie  of  the  navy. 

hibited.  A  full  account  of  Greene's  Museum  and  of  its  successive  dis- 
persions may  be  seen  in  the  Art  Journal  for  1872,  December  number^ 
p.  305,  and  foU,— Editor. 

^  Fothergill,  a  quaker,  and  Schomberg,  a*Jew,  had  the  greatest  prac- 
tice of  any  two  physicians  of  their  time. — Burnet/, 
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On  Sunday,  March  24,  we  breakfasted  with  Mrs.  Cobb, 
a  widow  lady,  who  lived  at  an  agreeable  sequestered  place, 
close  by  the  town,  called  the  Friary,  it  having  been 
formerly  a  religious  house.  She  and  her  niece.  Miss  Adey, 
were  great  admirers  of  Dr.  Johnson;  and  he  behaved  to 
them  with  a  kindness  and  easy  pleasantry,  such  as  we  see 
between  old  and  intimate  acquaintance.  He  accompanied 
Mrs.  Cobb  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  I  went  to  the  cathe- 
dral, where  I  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  music, 
finding  it  to  be  peculiarly  solemn,  and  accordant  with  the 
words  of  the  service. 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Peter  Gkirrick's,  who  was  in  a  very 
lively  humour,  and  verified  Johnson's  saying,  that  if  he 
had  cultivated  gaiety  as  much  as  his  brother  David,  he 
might  have  equally  excelled  in  it.  He  was  to-day  quite  a 
London  narrator,  telling  us  a  variety  of  anecdotes  with 
that  earnestness  and  attempt  at  mimicry  which  we  usually 
find  in  the  wits  of  the  metropolis.  Dr.  Johnson  went  with 
me  to  the  cathedral  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  grand  and 
pleasing  to  contemplate  this  illustrious  writer,  now  full  of 
fame,  worshipping  in  "  the  solemn  temple  "  of  his  native 
city. 

I  returned  to  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter  G-arrick's,  and 
then  found  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Seward's, 
canon  residentiary,  who  inhabited  the  bishop's  palace,  in 
which  Mr.  Walmesley  lived,  and  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  many  happy  hours  in  Johnson's  early  life.  Mr.  Seward 
had,  with  ecclesiastical  hospitahty  and  politeness,  asked  me 
in  the  morning,  merely  as  a  stranger,  to  dine  with  him ; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  was  introduced  to  him,  he 
asked  Dr.  Johnson  and  me  to  spend  the  evening,  and  sup 
with  him.  He  was  a  genteel,  well-bred,  dignified  clergy- 
man, had  travelled  with  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy,  uncle  of  the 
present  Duke  of  Q-rafton,  who  died  when  abroad,  and  he 
had  lived  much  in  the  great  world.  He  was  an  ingenious 
and  literary  man,  had  published  an  edition  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  and  written  verses  in  Dodsley's  collection. 
His  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hunter,  Johnson's  first 
schoobnaster.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  celebrated  daughter,  Miss  Anna 
Seward,  to  whom  I  have  since  been  indebted  for  many 

III.  E 
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civilities,  as  well  as  some  obliging  communications  con- 
cerning Johnson. 

Mr.  Seward  mentioned  to  us  the  observations  which  he 
had  made  upon  the  strata  of  earth  in  volcanos;  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  they  were  so  very  difEerent  in  depth 
at  difEerent  periods,  that  no  calculation  whatever  could  be 
made  as  to  the  time  required  for  their  formation.  This 
fully  refuted  an  anti-mosaical  remark  introduced  into 
Captain  Brydone's  entertaining  tour,^  I  hope  heedlessly, 
from  a  kind  of  vanity  which  is  too  common  in  those,  who 
have  not  sufficiently  studied  the  most  important  of  all 
subjects.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  had  said  before,  indepen- 
dent of  this  observation,  "  Shall  all  the  accumulated  evi- 
dence of  the  history  of  the  world — shall  the  authority  of 
what  is  unquestionably  the  most  ancient  writing,  be  over- 
turned by  an  uncertain  remark  such  as  this  ?  " 

On  Monday,  March  25,  we  breakfasted  at  Mrs.  Lucy 
Porter's.  Johnson  had  sent  an  express  to  Dr.  Taylor'4s, 
acquainting'  him  of  our  beini?  at  Lichfield,  and  Taylor  had 
returned  an  answer  that  his  post-chaise  should  c^me  for 
US  this  day.  While  we  sat  at  breakfast.  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
ceived a  letter  by  the  post,  which  seemed  to  agitate  him 
very  much.  When  he  had  read  it,  he  exclaimed,  •*  One  of 
the  most  dreadful  things  that  has  happened  in  my  time." 
The  phrase  my  time,  like  the  word  age,  is  usually  under- 
stood to  refer  to  an  event  of  a  public  or  general  nature.  I 
imagined  something  like  an  assassination  of  the  king — ^Hke  a 
gunpowder  plot  carried  into  execution — or  like  another  fire 
of  London.  When  asked,  "  What  is  it.  Sir  ?  "  he  answered, 
"  Mr.  Thrale  has  lost  his  only  son ! "  ^  This  was,  no  doubt, 
a  very  great  affliction  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  which  their 
friends  would  consider  accordingly ;  but  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  intelligence  of  it  was  communicated  by  John- 
son, it  appeared  for  the  moment  to  be  comparatively  smalL 
I,  however,  soon  felt  a  sincere  concern,  and  was  curious  to 
observe  how  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  affected.  He  said, "  This 
is  a  total  extinction  to  their  family,  as  much  as  if  they  were 

'  [Patr.  Brydone,  Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta.  2  vols.,  8vo. 
London.     1773.] 

*  He  died  tuddenly  before  his  father's  door  in  the  Borough,  2Srd 
March,  l776,^Croker,  1847. 
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sold  into  captivity."  Upon  my  mentioning  that  Mr.  Thrale 
had  daughters,  who  might  inherit  his  wealth :  "  Daughters ! " 
said  Johnson,  warmly,  "  he'll  no  more  value  his  daughters 

than ".  I  was  going  to  speak.     "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  don't 

you  know  how  you  yourseK  think  ?  Sir,  he  wishes  to  pro- 
pagate his  name."  In  short,  I  saw  male  succession  strong 
in  his  mind,  even  where  there  was  no  name,  no  family  6f 
any  long  standing.  I  said,  it  was  lucky  he  was  not  present 
when  this  misfortune  happened.  Johnson.  "  It  was  lucky 
for  me.  People  in  distress  never  think  you  feel  enough." 
BoswELL.  "  And,  Sir,  they  will  have  the  hope  of  seeing 
you,  which  will  be  a  relief  in  the  mean  time ;  and  when 
you  get  to  them,  the  pain  will  be  so  far  abated,  that  they 
will  be  capable  of  being  consoled  by  you,  which,  in  the 
first  violence  of  it,  I  believe,  would  not  be  the  case." 
Johnson.  "No,  Sir;  violent  pain  of  mind,  like  violent 
pain  of  body,  must  be  severely  felt."  BosweI/L.  "  1  own. 
Sir,  I  have  not  so  much  feeling  for  the  distress  of  others, 
as  some  people  have,  or  pretend  to  have :  but  I  know  this, 
that  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  relieve  them."  John- 
son. "Sir,  it  is  affectation  to  pretend  to  feel  the  distress 
of  others  as  much  as  they  do  themselves.  It  is  equally  so, 
as  if  one  should  pretend  to  feel  as  much  pain  while  a 
friend's  leg  is  cutting  off,  as  he  does.  No,  Sir ;  you  have 
expressed  the  rational  and  just  nature  of  sympathy.  I 
would  have  gone  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth  to  have 
preserved  this  boy." 

He  was  soon  quite  calm.  The  letter  was  from  Mr. 
Thrale' 8  clerk,  and  concluded,  "  I  need  not  say  how  much 
they  wish  to  see  you  in  London."  He  said,  "  We  shall 
hasten  back  from  Taylor's." 

Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  and  some  other  ladies  of  the  place 
talked  a  great  deal  of  him  when  he  was  out  of  the  room, 
not  only  with  veneration,  but  affection.  It  pleased  me  to 
find  that  he  was  so  much  beloved  in  his  native  city. 

Mrs.  Aston,  whom  I  had  seen  the  preceding  night,  and 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Gastrel,  a  widow  lady,  had  each  a  house,  a 
garden,  and  pleasure-ground,  prettily  situated  upon  Stow- 
hill,  a  gentle  eminence  adjoining  to  Lichfield.  Johnson 
walked  away  to  dinner  there,  leaving  me  by  myseK  without 
any  apology.    I  wondered  at  this  want  of  that  facility  of 
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manners,  from  wbicli  a  man  has  no  difficulty  in  carrying  a 
friend  to  a  house  where  he  is  intimate  ;  I  felt  it  very  un- 
pleasant to  be  thus  left  in  solitude  in  a  country  town, 
where  I  was  an  entire  stranger,  and  began  to  think  myself 
unkindly  deserted ;  but  I  was  soon  relieved,  and  convinced 
that  my  friend,  instead  of  being  deficient  in  delicacy,  had 
conducted  the  matter  witlx  perfect  propriety,  for  I  received 
the  following  note  in  his  handwriting : — 

"  Mrs.  Gastrel,  at  the  lower  house  on  Stowhill,  desires  Mr. 
Boswell's  company  to  dinner  at  two." 

I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  had  here  another  proof 
how  amiable  his  character  was  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
knew  him  best.  I  was  not  informed,  till  afterwards,  that 
Mrs.  Gastrel's  husband  was  the  clergyman  who,  while  he 
lived  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  where  he  was  proprietor  of 
Shakspeare's  garden,  with  Q-othic  barbarity  cut  down  his 
mulberry-tree,^  and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  did  it  to  vex 
his  neighbours.  His  lady,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  on  the 
same  authority,  participated  in  the  guilt  of  what  the 
enthusiasts  of  our  immortal  bard  deem  almost  a  species  of 
sacrilege. 

After  dinner  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  letter  *  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
on  the  death  of  her  son. 

I  said  this  loss  would  be  very  distressing  to  Thrale,  but 
she  would  soon  f  oi^et  it,  as  she  had  so  many  things  to 
think  of.  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir,  Thrale  will  foi^et  it  first. 
She  has  many  things  that  she  may  think  of.  He  has  many 
things  that  he  mrist  think  of."  This  was  a  very  just 
remark  upon  the  different  effects  of  those  light  pursuits 
which  occupy  a  vacant  and  easy  mind,  and  those  serious 
engagements  which  arrest  attention,  and  keep  us  from 
brooding  over  grief. 

He  observed  of  Lord  Bute,  "  it  was  said  of  Augustus, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  Eome  that  he  had  never 
been  bom,  or  had  never  died.     So  it  would  have  been 

^  See  an  accurate  and  animated  statement  of  Mr.  Gastrel's  barbaritVy 
by  Mr.  Malone,  in  a  note  on  Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  William  Shak- 
speare,  prefixed  to  his  admirable  edition  of  that  poet's  works,  vol.  i., 
p.  118. 

^  Letters,  toI.  i.,  p.  307-8.  This  letter  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  volume. — Editor, 
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better  for  this  nation  if  Lord  Bute  liad  never  been  minister, 
or  had  never  resigned." 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Town-hall,  which  was 
converted  into  a  temporary  theatre,  and  saw  "  Theodosius," 
with  "  The  Stratford  Jubilee."  I  was  happy  to  see  Dr. 
Johnson  sitting  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  pit,  and  re- 
ceiving affectionate  homage  from  all  his  acquaintance. 
We  were  quite  gay  and  merry.  I  afterwards  mentioned  to 
hinn  that  I  condemned  myself  for  being  so,  when  poor  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  were  in  such  distress.  Johnson.  "  You 
are  wrong,  Sir ;  twenty  years  hence  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
will  not  suffer  much  pain  from  the  death  of  their  son. 
Now,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider,  that  distance  of  place,  as 
well  as  distance  of  time,  operates  upon  the  human  feelings. 
I  would  not  have  you  be  gay  in  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
tressed, because  it  would  shock  them ;  but  you  may  be 
gay  at  a  distance.  Pain  for  the  loss  of  a  friend,  or  of  a 
reLa.tion,  whom  we  love,  is  occasioned  by  the  want  which 
we  feel.  In  time  the  vacuity  is  filled  with  something  else ; 
or  sometimes  the  vacuity  closes  up  of  itseK." 

Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Pearson,^  another  clergyman  here, 
supped  with  us  at  our  inn,  and  after  they  left  us,  we  sat 
up  late,  as  we  used  to  do  in  London. 

Here  I  shall  record  some  fragments  of  my  friend's  con- 
versation  during  this  jaunt. 

"  Marriage,  Sir,  is  much  more  necessary  to  a  man  than 
to  a  woman :  for  he  is  much  less  able  to  supply  himself 
with  domestic  comforts.  You  will  recollect  my  saying  to 
some  ladies  the  other  day,  that  I  had  often  wondered  why 
young  women  should  marry,  as  they  have  so  much  more 
freedom,  and  so  much  more  attention  paid  to  them,  while 
unmarried,  than  when  married.     I  indeed  did  not  mention 

^  This  was  the  gentleman  whose  lady  inherited  Miss  Porter's  pro- 
perty, and  has  contributed  so  many  of  her  manuscripts  to  my  edition. 
It  was  to  him  that  Miss  Porter  addressed,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  John- 
son, that  two-edged  reproof,  which  Dr.  Johnson  repeated  to  Mrs.  Piozzi. 
Mr.  Pearson  having  opposed  Miss  Porter  in  some  argument,  she  was 
offended,  and  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Pearson,  you  are  just  like  Dr.  Johnson 
— ^you  contradict  every  word  one  speaks." — Croker.  [Mr.  Spencer  Curtis, 
of  Totteridge  House,  Herts,  grandson  of  Mr.  Pearson,  infoi*ms  me  that 
these  manuscripts  (sixteen  letters)  are  still  in  possession  of  the  family, 
as  well  as  some  books  which  had  belonged  to  Johnson. — Editor.] 
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the  strong  reason  for  their  marrying— the  mechanical 
reason."  Boswell.  "  Why,  that  w  a  strong  one.  But 
does  not  imagination  make  it  much  more  important  than 
it  is  in  reality  ?  Is  it  not,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  delusion 
in  ns  as  well  as  in  women  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why  yes.  Sir ; 
but  it  is  a  delusion  that  is  always  beginning  again."  Bos- 
well. "  I  don't  know  but  there  is  upon  the  whole  more 
misery  than  happiness  produced  by  that  passion."  John- 
son. "  I  don*t  think  so,  Sir." 

"Never  speak  of  a  man  in  his  own  presence.  It  is 
always  indelicate,  and  may  be  offensive." 

"Questioning  is  not  £be  mode  of  conversation  among 
ficentlemen.  It  is  assuming^  a  superiority,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularlj  wrong  to  question  a  m^  concerning  himieU. 
There  may  be  parts  of  his  former  life  which  he  may  not 
wish  to  be  made  known  to  other  persons,  or  even  brought 
to  his  own  recollection." 

"  A  man  should  be  careful  never  to  tell  tales  of  himself 
to  his  own  disadvantage.  People  may  be  amused  and 
laugh  at  the  time ;  but  they  will  be  remembered,  and 
brought  out  against  him  upon  some  subsequent  occasion." 

"  Much  may  be  done  if  a  man  puts  his  whole  mind  to  a 
particular  object.  By  doing  so,  Norton  *  has  made  himself 
the  great  lawyer  that  he  is  allowed  to  be." 

I  mentioned  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  secretary,  who 
was  a  very  religious  man,  who  not  only  attended  regularly 
on  public  worship  with  those  of  his  communion,  but  made 
a  particular  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  even  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  some  parts  of  them,  yet  was  known  to  be  very 
Ucen^s  in  indulging  himself  4ith  women;  maintainiS 
that  men  are  to  be  saved  by  faith  alone,  and  that  the 
Christian  religion  had  not  prescribed  any  fixed  rule  for  the 
intercourse  between  the  sexes.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  is  no 
trusting  to  that  crazy  piety." 

I  observed  that  it  was  strange  how  well  Scotchmen  were 
known  to  one  another  in  their  own  country,  though  bom 
in  very  distant  counties ;  for  we  do  not  find  that  the  gentle- 
men of  neighbouring  counties  in  England  are  mutually 
known  to  each  other.     Johnson,  with  his  usual  acuteness, 

^  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  afterwards  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  in  1782  created  Baron  Orantly. — malone. 
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at  once  saw  and  explained  the  reason  of  this :  **Whj,  Sir, 
you  have  Edinburgh,  where  the  gentlemen  from  all  your 
counties  meet,  and  which  is  not  so  large  but  they  are  all 
known.  There  is  no  such  common  place  of  collection  in 
England,  except  London,  where,  from  its  great  size  and 
diffusion,  many  of  those  who  reside  in  contiguous  counties 
of  England  may  long  remain  unknown  to  each  other." 

On  Tuesday,  March  26,  there  came  for  us  an  equipage 
properly  suited  to  a  wealthy,  well-beneficed  clergyman: 
Dr.  Taylor's  large  roomy  post-chaise,  drawn  by  four  stout 
plump  horses,  and  driven  by  two  steady  jolly  postilions, 
which  conveyed  us  to  Ashbourne ;  where  I  found  my  friend's 
schooKellow  living  upon  an  establishment  perfectly  corres- 
ponding with  his  substantial  creditable  equipage:  his 
house,  garden,  pleasure-ground,  table,  in  short  every  thing 
good,  and  no  scantiness  appearing.  Every  man  should 
form  such  a  plan  of  living  as  he  can  execute  completely. 
Let  him  not  draw  an  outUne  wider  than  he  can  fill  up.  I 
have  seen  many  skeletons  of  show  and  magnificence,  which 
excite  at  once  ridicule  and  pity.  Dr.  Taylor  had  a  good 
estate  of  his  own,  and  good  preferment  in  the  church, 
being  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  rector  of  Bosworth. 
He  was  a  diligent  justice  of  the  peace,  and  presided  over 
the  town  of  Ashbourne,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  I  was 
told  he  was  very  liberal ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  it  was  men- 
tioned to  me,  he  had  the  preceding  winter  distributed  two 
hundred  pounds  among  such  of  them  as  stood  in  need  of 
his  assistance.  He  had  consequently  considerable  political 
interest  in  the  county  of  Derby,  which  he  employed  to  sup- 
port the  Devonshire  family ;  for,  though  the  schoolfellow 
and  friend  of  Johnson,  he  was  a  Whig.  I  could  not  per- 
ceive in  his  character  much  congeniality  of  any  sort  with  that 
of  Johnson,  who,  however,  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  he  has  a  very 
strong  understanding."  His  size,  and  figure,  and  counte- 
nance, and  manner,  were  that  of  a  hearty  English  squire, 
with  the  parson  superinduced :  and  I  took  particular  notice 
of  his  upper-servant,  Mr.  Peters,  a  decent  grave  man,  in 
purple  clothes  and  a  large  white  wig,  like  the  butler  or 
major-domo  of  a  bishop. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Taylor  met  with  great  cordiality  ; 
and  Johnson  soon  gave  him  the  same  sad  account  of  their 
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schoolfellow,  Congreve,  that  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Hector ; 
adding  a  remark  of  such  moment  to  the  rational  conduct  of 
a  man  in  the  decline  of  life,  that  it  deserves  to  be  imprinted 
upon  every  mind :  "  There  is  nothing  against  which  an  old 
man  should  be  so  much  upon  his  guard  as  ptUting  himself  to 
nurse.**  Innumerable  have  been  the  melancholy  instances 
of  men  once  distinguished  for  firmness,  resolution,  and 
spirit,  who  in  their  latter  days  have  been  governed  like 
children,  by  interested  female  artifice. 

Dr.  Taylor  commended  a  physician  ^  who  was  known  to 
him  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  said,  *'  I  fight  many  battles  for 
him,  as  many  people  in  the  country  dislike  him."  John- 
son. "  But  you  should  consider.  Sir,  that  by  every  one  of 
your  victories  he  is  a  loser ;  for  every  man  of  whom  you 
get  the  better  will  be  very  angry,  and  resolve  not  to  employ 
him ;  whereas  if  people  get  the  better  of  you  in  argument 
about  him,  they'll  think,  *  We'll  send  for  Dr.  [Butter] 
nevertheless.'  "  This  was  an  observation  deep  and  sure  in 
human  nature. 

Next  day  we  talked  of  a  book  ^  in  which  an  eminent  judge 
was  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  the  public,  as  having  pro- 
nounced an  unjust  decision  in  a  great  cause.  Dr.  Johnson 
maintained  that  this  pubHcation  would  not  give  any  uneasi- 
ness to  the  judge.  "  For,"  said  he, "  either  he  acted  honestly, 
or  he  meant  to  do  injustice.  If  he  acted  honestly,  his  own 
consciousness  will  protect  him;  if  he  meant  to  do  injustice, 
he  will  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who  attacks  him  so  much 
vexed." 

Next  day  [Wednesday,  March  27],  as  Dr.  Johnson  had 
acquainted  Dr.  Taylor  of  the  reason  for  his  returning 
speedily  to  London,  it  was  resolved  that  we  should  set  out 
after  dinner.  A  few  of  Dr.  Taylor's  neighbours  were  his 
guests  that  day. 

Dr.  Johnson  talked  with  approbation  of  one  who  had  at- 
tained to  the  state  of  the  philosophical  wise  man,  that  is,  to 
have  no  want  of  any  thing.  "  Then,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  the 
savage  is  a  wise  man."     "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  mean 

^  Dr.  Butter,  who  aftemi-ards  came  to  practise  in  London,  and  attended 
Johnson  in  his  last  illness.     He  died  in  March,  1805,  set.  79. — Oroker, 

'^  Andrew  Stuart's  Letter  to  Lord  Mansfield  on  the  Douglas  cause. 
8vo.    L  ndon,  1773. — Croker, 
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fiimplj  being  without, — ^but  not  having  a  want."  I  main- 
tained, against  this  proposition,  that  it  was  better  to  have 
fine  clothes,  for  instance,  than  not  to  feel  the  want  of  them. 
Johnson.  ''No,  Sir;  fine  clothes  are  good  only  as  they 
supply  the  want  of  other  means  of  procuring  respect.  Was 
Clmrles  the  Twelfth,  think  you,  less  respect^  for  his  coarse 
blue  coat  and  black  stock?  And  you  find  the  Xing  of 
Prussia  dresses  plain,  because  the  dignity  of  his  character 
is  sufficient."  I  here  brought  myself  into  a  scrape,  for  I 
heedlessly  said,  "Would  not  you.  Sir,  be  the  better  for 
velvet  embroidery  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  put  an  end  to 
all  argument  when  you  introduce  your  opponent  himself. 
EEave  you  no  better  manners  ?  There  is  your  want,**  I 
apologised  by  saying,  I  had  mentioned  him  as  an  instance  of 
one  who  wanted  as  little  as  any  man- in  the  world,  and  yet, 
perhaps,  might  receive  some  additional  lustre  from  dress. 

Having  left  Ashbourne  in  the  evening,  we  stopped  to 
change  horses  at  Derby,  and  availed  ourselves  of  a  moment 
to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  my  countryman.  Dr.  Butter, 
then  physician  there.  He  was  in  great  indignation  because 
Lord  Mountstuart's  bill  for  a  Scotch  militia  had  been  lost. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  as  violent  against  it.  "  I  am  glad,"  said 
he,  "  that  parliament  has  had  the  spirit  to  throw  it  out. 
Tou  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the  timidity  of  our 
scoundrels  "  (meaning,  I  suppose,  the  ministry).  It  may  be 
observed,  that  he  used  the  epithet  scoundrel,  very  commonly, 
not  quite  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  understood, 
but  as  a  strong  term  of  disapprobation;  as  when  he 
abruptly  answered  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  had  asked  him  how  he 
did,  "  Ready  to  become  a  scoundrel,  Madam ;  with  a  little 
more  spoiling  you  will,  I  think,  make  me  a  complete  rascal ; "  ^ 
he  meant,  easy  to  become  a  capricious  and  self-indulgent 
valetudinarian ;  a  character  for  which  I  have  heard  him 
express  great  disgust. 

Johnson  had  with  him  upon  this  jaunt,  "27  Pahnerino 
cPInghilterra"  ^  a  romance  praised  by  Cervantes ;  but  did 

*  Anecdotes  of  Johnson,  p.  176. 

^  An  Italian  version  of  this  romance  was  published  at  Venice  in  Svo, 
1553 ;  this  was,  perhaps,  the  edition  Johnson  had  with  him.  Southey, 
who  published,  1807,  a  translation  of  the  Palmerin  of  England,  asserts, 
in  his  introduction,  the  Portuguese  origin  of  this  romance. — Editor, 
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not  like  it  much.  He  said,  he  read  it  for  the  language,  by 
way  of  preparation  for  his  Italian  expedition.  We  lay  this 
night  at  Loughborough. 

On  Thursday,  March  28,  we  pursued  our  journey.  I 
mentioned  that  old  Mr.  Sheridan  complained  of  the  ingra- 
titude of  Mr.  Wedderbume  and  General  Fraser,  who  had 
been  much  obliged  to  him  when  they  were  young  Scotch- 
men entering  upon  life  in  England.  Johnson.  "Why, 
Sir,  a  man  is  very  apt  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of' 
those  who  have  risen  far  above  him.  A  man  when  he  gets 
into  a  higher  sphere,  into  other  habits  of  life,  cannot  keep 
up  all  his  former  connexions.  Then,  Sir,  those  who  knew 
him  formerly  upon  a  level  with  themselves,  may  think  that 
they  ought  still  to  be  treated  as  on  a  level,  which  cannot  be : 
and  an  acquaintance  in  a  former  situation  may  bring  out 
things  which  it  wo^d  be  very  disagreeable  to  have  men- 
tioned before  higher  company,  though,  perhaps,  everybody 
knows  of  them."  He  placed  this  subject  in  a  new  light 
to  me,  and  showed,  that  a  man  who  has  risen  in  the 
world  must  not  be  condemned  too  harshly  for  being  dis- 
tant to  former  acquaintance>  even  though  he  may  have 
been  much  obliged  to  them.  It  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  wished, 
that  a  proper  dejrree  of  attention  should  be  shown  by 
great  mln  ^  thei?  early  friends.  But  if.  either  from  ob- 
tuse  insensibility  to  difference  of  situation,  or  presump- 
tuous forwardness,  which  will  not  submit  even  to  an 
exterior  observance  of  it,  the  dignity  of  high  place  cannot 
be  preserved,  when  they  are  admitted  into  the  company 
of  those  raised  above  the  state  in  which  they  once  were, 
encroachment  must  be  repelled,  and  the  kinder  feelings 
sacrificed.  To  one  of  the  very  fortunate  persons  whom 
I  have  mentioned,  namely,  Mr.  Wedderbume,  now  Lord 
Loughborough,  I  must  do  the  justice  to  relate,  that  I  have 
been  assured  by  another  early  acquaintance  of  his,  old 
Mr.  Macklin,  who  assisted  in  improving  his  pronunciation, 
that  he  found  him  very  grateful.  Macklin,  I  suppose,  had 
not  pressed  upon  his  elevation  with  so  much  eagerness 
as  the  gentleman  who  complained  of  him.  Dr.  Johnson's 
remark  as  to  the  jealousy  entertained  of  our  friends  who 
rise  far  above  us  is  certainly  very  just.  By  this  was 
withered    the   early  friendship  between   Charles  Town- 
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shend  and  Akenside ;  ^  and  many  similar  instances  might 
be  adduced. 

He  said,  "It  is  commonly  a  weak  man  who  marries  for 
love."  We  then  talked  of  marrying  women  of  fortune ; 
and  I  mentioned  a  common  remark,  that  a  man  may  he, 
upon  the  whole,  richer  by  marrying  a  woman  with  a  very 
small  portion,  because  a  woman  of  fortune  will  be  propo^- 
tionably  expensive ;  whereas  a  woman  who  brings  none  will 
be  very  moderate  in  expenses.  Johnson.  "  Depend  upon 
it.  Sir,  this  is  not  true.  A  woman  of  fortune,  being  used  to 
the  handling  of  money,  spends  it  judiciously ;  but  a  woman 
who  gets  the  command  of  money  for  the  first  time  upon 
her  marriage,  has  such  a  gust  in  spending  it,  that  she 
throws  it  away  with  great  profusion." 

He  praised  the  ladies  of  the  present  age,  insisting  that 
they  were  more  faithful  to  their  husbands,  and  more 
virtuous  in  every  respect,  than  in  former  times,  because 
their  understandings  were  better  cultivated.  It  was  an 
undoubted  proof  of  his  good  sense  and  good  disposition, 
that  he  was  never  querulous,  never  prone  to  inveigh  against 
the  present  times,  as  is  so  common  when  superficial  minds 
are  on  the  fret.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  willing  to  speak 
favourably  of  his  own  age ;  and,  indeed,  maintained  its 
superiority  in  every  respect,  except  in  its  reverence  for 
government;  the  relaxation  of  which  he  imputed,  as  its 
grand  cause,  to  the  shock  which  our  monarchy  received  at 
the  Eevolution,  though  necessary;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
timid  concessions  made  to  faction  by  successive  adminis- 
trations in  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty.  I  am  happy 
to  think,  that  he  lived  to  see  the  crown  at  last  recover  its 
just  influence.^ 

At  Leicester  we  read  in  the  newspaper  that  Dr.  James 
was  dead.     I  thought  that  the  death  of  an  old  schooKellow, 

*  This  is  no  appropriate  instance.  Charles  Townshend — the  grand- 
nephew  of  the  Dnke  uf  Newcastle  and  of  Mr.  Felham,  both  prime  minis- 
ters, and  grandson  of  a  peer,  who  was  secretary  of  state,  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Lords — was  as  much  above  Akenside  in  their  earliest  days 
as  at  any  subsequent  period  :  nor  was  Akenside  in  rank  inferior  to  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  with  whom  Charles  Townshend  continued  an  intimate 
friendship  to  the  end  of  his  life. — Oroker, 

^  This  alludes  to  the  triumph  of  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt  over  the  Coali- 
tion Ministry  in  1784. — Croker, 
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and  one  with  whom  he  had  lived  a  good  deal  in  London, 
would  have  affected  my  fellow-traveller  much ;  but  he  only 
said,  "  Ah !  poor  Jamy ! "  Afterwards,  however,  when  we 
were  in  the  chaise,  he  said,  with  more  tenderness,  "  Since  I 
set  out  on  this  jaunt,  I  have  lost  an  old  friend  and  a  young 
one  ; — Dr.  James  and  poor  Harry  "  (meaning  Mr.  Thrale*s 
son). 

Having  lain  at  St.  Alban's  on  Thursday,  March  28,  we 
breakfasted  the  next  morning  at  Bamet.  I  expressed  to 
him  a  weakness  of  mind  which  I  could  not  help ;  an  uneasy 
apprehension  that  my  wife  and  children,  who  were  at  a 
great  distance  from  me,  might,  perhaps,  be  ill.  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  consider  how  foolish  you  would  think  it  in  them  to  be 
apprehensive  that  you  are  ill."  This  sudden  turn  relieved 
me  for  the  moment ;  but  I  afterwards  perceived  it  to  be 
an  ingenious  fallacy.^  I  might,  to  be  sure,  be  satisfied 
that  they  had  no  reason  to  be  apprehensive  about  me, 
because  I  knew  that  I  myself  was  well :  but  we  might  have 
a  mutual  anxiety,  without  the  charge  of  folly;  because 
each  was,  in  some  degree,  uncertain  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  other. 

I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  our  approach  to  London,  that 
metropolis  which  we  both  loved  so  much,  for  the  high  and 
varied  intellectual  pleasure  which  it  furnishes.  I  expe- 
rienced immediate  happiness  while  whirled  along  with  such 
a  companion,  and  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  you  observed  one  day 
at  General  Oglethorpe's  that  a  man  is  never  happy  for 
the  present,  but  when  he  is  drunk.  Will  you  not  add — 
or  when  driving  rapidly  in  a  post-chaise?"  Johnson. 
"  No,  Sir,  you  are  driving  rapidly  from  something,  or  to 
something." 

Talking  of  melancholy,  he  said,  "  Some  men,  and  very 
thinking  men  too.  have  not  those  vexing  thoughts.'    Siir 

^  Surely  it  'm  no  fallacy,  but  a  sound  and  rational  argument.  He  who 
is  perfectly  well,  and  apprehensive  concerning  the  state  of  another  at  a 
distance  fron.  him,  knows  to  a  certainty  that  the  fears  of  that  person  con- 
cerning his  nealth  are  imaginary  and  delusive ;  and  hence  has  a  rational 
ground  for  supposing  that  his  own  apprehensions,  concerning  his  absent 
wife  or  friend,  are  equally  unfounded. — Malone. 

^  The  phrase  *'  vexing  thoughts,"  is,  I  think,  very  expressive.  It  has 
been  familiar  to  me  from  my  childhood;  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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Joshua  Bejnolds  is  the  same  all  the  year  round.  Beau- 
clerk,  except  when  ill  and  in  pain,  is  the  same.  But  I  be- 
lieve most  men  have  them  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
capable  of  having  them.  If  I  were  in  the  country,  and  were 
distressed  by  that  malady,  I  would  force  myself  to  take  a 
book ;  and  every  time  I  did  it  I  should  find  it  the  easier. 
Melancholy,  indeed,  should  be  diverted  by  every  means  but 
drinking." 

We  stopped  at  Messieurs  Billys,  booksellers  in  the  Poul- 
try ;  from  whence  he  hurried  away,  in  a  hackney  coach,  to 
'^.  Thrale's  in  the  Borough.  I  called  at  his  house  in  the 
evening,  having  promised  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Williams  of  his 
safe  return ;  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  him  sitting  with 
her  at  tea,  and,  as  I  thought,  not  in  a  very  good  humour : 
for,  it  seems,  when  he  had  got  to  Mr.  Thrale's,  he  found  the 
coach  was  at  the  door  waiting  to  carry  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thrale,. 
and  Signer  Baretti,  their  Italian  master,  to  Bath.  This  was. 
not  showing  the  attention  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  the  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend ; "  the  Imlac  who  had 
hastened  from  the  country  to  console  a  distressed  mother^ 
who  he  understood  was  very  anxious  for  his  return.  They 
had,  I  found,  without  ceremony,  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
ney. I  was  glad  to  understand  from  him  that  it  was  still 
resolved  that  his  tour  to  Italy  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
should  take  place,  of  which  he  had  entertained  some  doubt,. 
on  account  of  the  loss  which  they  had  suffered ;  and  his 
doubts  afterwards  appeared  to  be  well  founded.  He  ob- 
served, indeed,  very  justly,  that  "their  loss  was  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  their  going  abroad ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
fixed  that  he  should  have  been  one  of  the  party,  he  would 

Psalms  in  Metre,  used  in  the  churches  (I  believe  I  should  say  kirks)  of 
Scotland,  Psal.  xliii.  r.  5. 

"  Why  art  thou  then  cast  4own,  my  soul  ? 

What  should  discourage  thee  ? 
And  why  with  vexing  thoughts  art  thou 

Disquieted  in  me  ?  " 

Some  allowance  must  no  doubt  be  made  for  early  prepossession.  But  at 
a  maturer  period  of  life,  after  looking  at  various  metrical  versions  of  the 
Psalms,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  version  used  in  Scotland  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  best ;  and  tliat  it  is  vain  to  think  of  having  a  better.  It  has 
in  general  a  simplicity  and  unctifm  of  sacred  poesy ;  and  in  many  parts- 
its  transfusion  is  admirable. 
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force  them  out ;  but  he  would  not  advise  them  unless  his 
advice  was  asked,  lest  thej  might  suspect  that  he  recom- 
mended what  he  wished  on  his  own  account."  I  was  not 
pleased  that  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Thrale's  family,  though 
it  no  doubt  contributed  much  to  his  comfort  and  enjoyment, 
was  not  without  some  degree  of  restraint :  not,  as  has  been 
grossly  suggested,  that  it  was  required  of  him  as  a  task  to  ^ 
talk  for  the  entertainment  of  them  and  their  company ;  but 
that  he  was  not  quite  at  his  ease :  which,  however,  might 
partly  be  owing  to  his  own  honest  pride — that  dignity  of 
mind  which  is  always  jealous  of  appearing  too  compliant. 

On  Sunday,  March  31, 1  called  on  him  and  showed  him, 
as  a  curiosity  which  I  had  discovered,  his  Translation  of 
Lobo's  Account  of  Abyssinia,  which  Sir  John  Pringle  had 
lent  me,  it  being  then  little  known  as  one  of  his  works.  He 
said,  "  Take  no  notice  of  it,"  or  "  Don't  talk  of  it."  He 
seemed  to  think  it  beneath  him,  though  done  at  six-and- 
twenty.  I  said  to  him,  "  Your  style.  Sir,  is  much  improved 
since  you  translated  this."  He  answered,  with  a  sort  of 
triumphant  smile,  "  Sir,  I  hope  it  is." 

'  On  Wednesday,  April  3,  in  the  morning,  I  found  him 
very  busy  putting  his  books  in  order,  and,  as  they  were 
generally  very  old  ones,  clouds  of  dust  were  flying  aroimd 
him.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  large  gloves,  such  as  hedgers 
use.  His  present  appearance  put  me  in  mind  of  my  uncle 
Dr.  BosweU*s  description  of  him, "  A  robust  genius,  bom  to 
grapple  with  whole  Hbraries." 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  a  conversation  which  had  passed 
between  me  and  Captain  Cook,  the  day  before,  at  dinner  at 
Sir  John  Pringle' s ;  ^  and  he  was  much  pleased  with  the 
■conscientious  accuracy  of  that  celebrated  circumnavigator, 
who  set  me  right  as  to  many  of  the  exaggerated  accounts 
given  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth  of  his  voyages.  I  told  him  that 
while  I  was  with  the  captain  I  catched  the  enthusiasm  of 
■curiosity  and  adventure,  and  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  go 
with  him  on  his  next  voyage.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  a  man 
does  feel  so,  till  he  considers  how  very  little  he  can  learn 
from  such  voyages."  Boswell.  "  But  one  is  carried  away 
with  the  general,  grand,  and  indistinct  notion  of  a  voyage 

^  Sir  John  Pringle  was  at  this  time  President  of  the  Royal  Society. — 

CroJcer, 
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BOUND  THE  WORLD."  JoHNSON.  "  Tes,  Sir,  but  a  man  is  to 
guard  himseU  against  taking  a  thing  in  general."  I  said  I 
\7a8  certain  that  a  great  part  of  what  we  are  told  by  the 
trayellers  to  the  South  Sea  must  be  conjecture,  because 
they  had  not  enough  of  the  language  of  those  countries  to 
understand  so  much  as  they  have  related.  Objects  falling 
under  the  observation  of  the  senses  might  be  clearly  known ; 
but  every  thing  intellectual,  every  thing  abstract, — politics, 
morals,  and  religion, — must  be  darkly  guessed.  Dr.  John- 
son was  of  the  same  opinion.  He  upon  another  occasion, 
when  a  friend  mentioned  to  him  several  extraordinary 
facts,  as  communicated  to  him  by  the  circumnavigators, 
slyly  observed,  "  Sir,  I  never  before  knew  how  much  I  was 
respected  by  these  gentlemen  ;  they  told  me  none  of  these 
things." 

He  had  been  in  company  with  Omai,  a  native  of  one  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  after  he  had  been  some  time  in  this 
country.  He  was  struck  with  the  elegance  of  his  behaviour, 
and  accounted  for  it  thus :  **  Sir,  he  had  passed  his  time, 
while  in  England,  only  in  the  best  company ;  so  that  all 
that  he  had  acquired  of  our  manners  was  genteel.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  Sir,  Lord  Mulgrave  and  he  dined  one  day  at 
Streatham  ;  they  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  light  fronting 
me,  so  that  I  could  not  see  distinctly ;  and  there  was  so 
little  of  the  savage  in  Omai,  that  I  was  afraid  to  speak  to 
either,  lest  I  should  mistake  one  for  the  other." 

We  agreed  to  dine  to-day  at  the  Mitre  tavern,  after  the 
rising  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  a  branch  of  the  litiga- 
tion concerning  the  Douglas  estate,  in  which  I  was  one  of 
the  counsel,  was  to  come  on.  I  brought  with  me  Mr. 
Murray,  solicitor-general  of  Scotland,  now  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  session,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Henderland. 
I  mentioned  Mr.  Solicitor's  relation.  Lord  Charles  Hay, 
with  whom  I  knew  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  acquainted. 
Johnson.  "I  wrote  something  for  Lord  Charles,  and  I 
thought  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  court-martial.  I 
suffered  a  great  loss  when  he  died ;  he  was  a  mighty  pleas- 
ing man  in  conversation,  and  a  reading  man.  The  character 
oia  soldier  is  high.  They  who  stand  forth  the  foremost  in 
danger,  for  the  community,  have  the  respect  of  mankind. 
An  ofl&cer  is  much  more  respected  than  any  other  man  who 
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lias  Htile  money.  In  a  Gommerdal  conntij,  money  will 
always  pnrchase  respect.  Bnt  you  find,  an  officer,  who 
has,  properly  speaking,  no  money,  is  OTery  where  well  re- 
ceiTed  and  treated  with  attention.  The  character  of  a 
soldier  always  stands  him  in  stead.**  Boswsix.  "  Yet,  Sir, 
I  think  that  common  soldiers  are  worse  ihonght  of  than 
other  men  in  the  same  rank  of  life ;  snch  as  labourers." 
JoHKSOK.  "  Why,  Sir,  a  common  soldier  is  usually  a  very 
gross  man,  and  any  quality  which  procures  respect  may  be 
overwhelmed  by  grossness.  A  man  of  learning  may  be  so 
vicious  or  so  ridiculous  that  you  cannot  respect  hun.  A 
common  soldier,  too,  generally  eats  more  ihsai  he  can  pay 
for.  But  when  a  common  soldier  is  civil  in  his  quarters, 
his  red  coat  procures  him  a  degree  of  respect."  The  pecu- 
liar respect  paid  to  the  military  character  in  France  was 
mentioned.  Bosweix.  "  I  should  think  that  where  military 
men  are  so  numerous,  they  would  be  less  valuable,  as' not 
being  rare."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  wherever  a  particular 
character  or  profession  is  high  in  the  estimation  of  a  people, 
those  who  are  of  it  will  be  valued  above  other  men.  We 
value  an  Englishman  high  in  this  country,  and  yet  English- 
men are  not  rare  in  it." 

Mr.  Murray  praised  the  ancient  philosophers  for  the 
candour  and  good  humour  with  which  those  of  different 
sects  disputed  with  each  other.  Johnson.  "Sir,  they 
disputed  with  good  humour,  because  they  were  not  in  ear- 
nest as  to  religion.  Had  the  ancients  been  serious  in  their 
belief  we  should  not  have  had  their  gods  exhibited  in  the 
manner  we  find  them  represented  in  the  poets.  The  people 
would  not  have  suffered  it.  They  disputed  with  good 
humour  upon  their  fanciful  theories,  because  they  were 
not  interested  in  the  truth  of  them :  when  a  man  has  no- 
thing to  lose,  he  may  be  in  good  humour  with  his  oppo- 
nent. Accordingly  you  see,  in  Lucian,  the  Epicurean,  who 
argues  only  negatively,  keeps  his  temper;  the  Stoic,  who 
has  something  positive  to  preserve,  grows  angry.^  Being 
angry  with  one  who  controverts  an  opinion  which  you 

^  This  alludes  to  the  pleadings  of  a  Stoic  and  an  Epicurean  for  and 
against  the  existence  of  the  Divinity  in  Lucian's  Jupiter  the  Tragic,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  defender  of  the  gods  gets  very  angry,  and  calls 
names,  while  the  Epicurean  only  laughs  at  him. — Croker, 
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value,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  uneasiness  which 
you  feel.  Every  man  who  attacks  my  belief,  diminishes  in 
some  degree  my  confidence  in  it,  and  therefore  makes  me 
uneasy  ;  and  I  am  angry  with  him  who  makes  me  uneasy. 
Those  only  who  believed  in  revelation  have  been  angry  at 
having  their  faith  called  in  question ;  because  they  only 
had  something  upon  which  they  could  rest  as  matter  of 
fact."  MuBRAT.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  anffry 
at  a  man  for  controverting  an  opinion  which  we  beUeve  a^ 
value;  we  rather  pity  him."  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  to  be 
sure,  when  you  wish  a  man  to  have  that  belief  which  you 
think  is  of  infinite  advantage,  you  wish  well  to  him ;  but  your 
primary  consideration  is  your  own  quiet.  If  a  madman 
were  to  come  into  this  room  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  no 
doubt  we  should  pity  the  state  of  his  mind  ;  but  our  pri- 
mary consideration  would  be  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 
We  should  knock  him  down  first,  and  pity  him  afterwards. 
No,  Sir,  every  man  will  dispute  with  great  good  humour 
upon  a  subject  in  which  he  is  not  interested.  I  will  dis- 
pute very  calmly  upon  the  probability  of  another  man's 
son  being  hanged;  but  if  a  man  zealously  enforces  the 
probability  that  my  son  will  be  hanged,  I  shall  certainly 
not  be  in  a  very  good  humour  with  him."  I  added  this 
illustration :  "  If  a  man  endeavours  to  convince  me  that 
my  wife,  whom  I  love  very  much,  and  in  whom  I  place 
great  confidence,  is  a  disagreeable  woman,  and  is  even  un- 
faithful to  me,  I  shall  be  very  angry,  for  he  is  putting  me 
in  fear  of  being  unhappy."  Mtjeray.  "  But,  Sir,  truth  will 
always  bear  an  examination."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  but  it 
is  painful  to  be  forced  to  defend  it.  Consider,  Sir,  how 
should  you  like,  though  conscious  of  your  innocence,  to  be 
tried  before  a  jury  for  a  capital  crime,  once  a  week." 

We  talked  of  education  at  great  schools ;  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  which  Johnson  displayed  in  a  lumi- 
nous manner  ;  but  his  arguments  preponderated  so  much 
in  favour  of  the  benefit  which  a  boy  of  good  parts  might 
receive  at  one  of  them,^  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  Mr. 

^  A  peculiar  advantage  of  an  education  in  our  public  schools  was  stated 
in  one  of  his  parliamentary  speeches,  by  the  late  Mr.  Canning — himself 
a  gpreat  authority  and  example  on  such  a  subject.  *'  Foreigners  often  ask, 
*  By  what  means  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  men,  qualified  more  or 

III.  P 
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Murray  was  very  much  influenced  by  what  he  had  heard 
to-day  in  his  determination  to  send  his  own  son  to  West- 
minister school.  I  have  acted  in  the  same  manner  with 
regard  to  my  own  two  sons ;  having  placed  the  eldest  at 
Eton,  and  the  second  at  Westminster.  I  cannot  say  which 
is  best.  But  in  justice  to  both  those  noble  seminaries,  I 
with  high  satisfaction  declare,  that  my  boys  have  derived 
from  them  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  no  evil :  and  I  trust 
they  will,  like  Horace,  be  gratefid  to  their  father  for  giving 
them  so  valuable  an  education. 

I  introduced  the  topic,  which  is  often  ignorantly  urged, 
that  the  universities  of  England  are  too  rich ;  ^  so  that 
learning  does  not  flourish  in  them  as  it  would  do,  if  those 
who  teach  had  smaller  salaries,  and  depended  on  their 
assiduity  for  a  great  part  of  their  income.  Johnson. 
**  Sir,  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  truth ;  the  English  uni- 
versities are  not  rich  enough.  Our  fellowships  are  only 
sufficient  to  support  a  man  during  his  studies  to  fit  him  for 
the  world,  and  accordingly  in  general  they  are  held  no 
longer  than  till  an  opportunity  offers  of  getting  away. 
Now  and  then,  perhaps,  there  is  a  fellow  who  grows  old  in 
his  college ;  but  this  is  against  his  will,  unless  he  be  a  man 

less  eminently  for  the  performance  of  united  parliamentary  and  official 
duties,  is  secured  ? '  First,  I  answer  (with  the  prejudices,  perhaps,  of 
Eton  and  Oxford),  that  we  owe  it  to  our  system  of  public  schools  and 
universities.  From  these  institutions  is  derived  (in  the  language  of  the 
prayer  of  our  collegiate  churches)  *  a  due  suppli/  of  men  fitted  to  serve 
their  country  both  in  church  and  state  J'  It  is  in  her  public  schools 
and  universities  that  the  youth  of  England  are,  by  a  discipline  which 
shallow  judgments  have  sometimes  attempted  to  undervalue,  prepared 
for  the  duties  of  public  life.  There  are  rare  and  splendid  exceptions,  to 
be  sure ;  but  in  my  conscience  I  believe,  that  England  would  not  be 
what  she  is  without  her  system  of  public  education,  and  that  no  other 
country  can  become  what  England  is  without  the  advantages  of  such  a 
system."  Such  was  also  Mr.  Gibbon's  opinion.  '*  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  join  in  the  common  opinion,  that  our  public  schools,  which  have 
produced  so  many  eminent  characters,  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  genius 
and  constitution  of  the  English  people." — Memoirs,  Miscel.  Works, 
vol.  i.,  p.  37. — Croker, 

^  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  was  for  some  time  a  professor  in  the  univer^ 
sity  of  Glasgow,  has  uttered,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  some  reflections 
upon  this  subject  which  are  certainly  not  well  founded,  and  seem  to  be 
invidious. 

Boswell  alludes  to  the  reflections  of  book  v.,  chap,  i.,  art.  2. — Editor, 
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very  indolent  indeed.  A  hundred  a-year  is  reckoned  a  good 
fellowship,  and  that  is  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
a  man  decently  as  a  scholar.  We  do  not  allow  our  fellows 
to  marry,  because  we  consider  academical  institutions  as 
preparatory  to  a  settlement  in  the  world.  It  is  only  by 
being  employed  as  a  tutor,  that  a  fellow  can  obtain  any 
thing  more  than  a  livelihood.  To  be  sure,  a  man  who  has 
enough  without  teaching  will  probably  not  teach ;  for  we 
would  all  be  idle  if  we  could.  In  the  same  manner,  a  man 
who  is  to  get  nothing  by  teaching  will  not  exert  himself. 
Gresham  College  was  intended  as  a  place  of  instruction  for 
London ;  able  professors  were  to  read  lectures  gratis ;  they 
contrived  to  have  no  scholars ;  whereas,  if  they  had  been 
allowed  to  receive  but  sixpence  a  lecture  from  each  scholar, 
they  would  have  been  emulous  to  have  had  many  scholars. 
Every  body  will  agree  that  it  should  be  the  interest  of 
those  who  teach  to  have  scholars ;  and  this  is  the  case  in 
our  universities.  That  they  are  too  rich  is  certainly  not 
true ;  for  they  have  nothing  good  enough  to  keep  a  man  of 
eminent  learning  with  them  for  his  hfe.  In  the  foreign 
universities  a  professorship  is  a  high  thing.  It  is  as  much 
almost  as  a  man  can  make  by  his  learning :  and  therefore 
we  find  the  most  learned  men  abroad  are  in  the  universities. 
It  is  not  so  with  us.  Our  universities  are  impoverished  of 
learning,  by  the  penury  of  their  provisions.  I  wish  there 
were  many  places  of  a  thousand  a-year  at  Oxford,  to  keep 
first-rate  men  of  learning  from  quitting  the  university." 
Undoubtedly,  if  this  were  the  case,  literature  would  have  a 
still  greater  dignity  and  splendour  at  Oxford,  and  there 
would  be  grander  living  sources  of  instruction. 

I  mentioned  Mr.  Maclaurin's  uneasiness  on  account  of  a 
degree  of  ridicule  carelessly  thrown  on  his  deceased  father,  in 
Goldsmith's  "  History  of  Animated  Nature,"  in  which  that 
celebrated  mathematician  is  represented  as  being  subject  to 
fits  of  yawning  so  violent  as  to  render  him  incapable  of 
proceeding  in  his  lecture;  a  story  altogether  unfounded, 
but  for  the  publication  of  which  the  law  would  give  no 
reparation.^    This  led  us  to  agitate  the  question,  whether 

^  Dr.  Groldsmith  was  dead  before  Mr.  Maclaurin  discorered  the 
Indicroas  error.  But  Mr.  Nourse,  the  bookseller,  who  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  work,  upon  being  applied  to  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  agreed 
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legal  redress  could  be  obtained,  even  wlien  a  man's  deceased 
relation  was  calumniated  in  a  publication.  Mr.  Murray 
maintained  there  should  be  reparation,  unless  the  author 
ccftild  justify  himself  by  proving  the  fact.  Johnson.  "Sir, 
it  is  of  so  much  more  consequence  that  truth  should  be 
told,  than  that  individuals  should  not  be  made  uneasy, 
that  it  is  much  better  that  the  law  does  not  restrain  writing 
freely  concerning  the  characters  of  the  dead.  Damages 
will  be  given  to  a  man  who  is  calumniated  in  his  lifetime, 
because  he  may  be  hurt  in  his  worldly  interest,  or  at  least 
hurt  in  his  mind :  but  the  law  does  not  regard  that  uneasi- 
ness which  a  man  feels  on  having  his  ancestor  calumniated. 
That  is  too  nice.  Let  him  deny  what  is  said,  and  let  the 
matter  have  a  fair  chance  of  discussion.  But  if  a  man 
could  say  nothing  against  a  character  but  what  he  can 
prove,  history  could  not  be  written ;  for  a  great  deal  is 
known  of  men  of  which  proof  cannot  be  brought.  A  minis- 
ter  may  be  notoriously  known  to  take  bribes,  and  yet  you 
may  not  be  able  to  prove  it."  Mr.  Murray  suggested  that 
the  author  should  be  obliged  to  show  some  sort  of  evidence, 
though  he  would  not  require  a  strict  legal  proof :  but  John- 
son firmly  and  resolutely  opposed  any  restraint  whatever,  as 
adverse  to  a  free  investigation  of  the  characters  of  mankind.^ 

ver J  handsomelj  to  hare  the  leaf  on  which  it  was  contained  cancelled, 
and  reprinted  without  it,  at  his  own  expense. 

From  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  in  the  library  of  Sir  Willoughby 
Jones,  Bart,  Cranmer  Hall,  I  extract  the  obnoxious  passage :  "  Every 
one  knows  how  very  sympathetic  this  kind  of  languid  motion  is ;  and  that 
for  one  person  to  yawn,  it  is  sufficient  to  set  all  the  company  a-yawning. 
A  ridiculous  instance  of  this  was  commonly  practised  on  the  famous 
Maclaurin,  one  of  the  professors  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  very  subject 
to  have  his  jaw  dislocated ;  so  that  when  he  opened  his  mouth  wider 
than  ordinary,  or  when  he  yawned,  he  could  not  shut  it  again.  In  the 
midst  of  his  harangues,  therefore,  if  any  of  his  pupils  begun  to  be  tired 
of  his  lecture,  he  had  only  to  gape  or  yawn,  and  the  professor  instantly 
caught  the  sympathetic  affection ;  so  that  he  thus  continued  to  stand 
speechless  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  till  his  servant  from  the  next  room 
was  called  in  to  set  his  jaw  again.'' — Goldsmith's  History  of  the  Earth 
and  Animated  Nature.  fiOndon :  Nourse,  8  vols.,  8vo.,  1774,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
91-92.  Boswell,  however,  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  passage 
was  cancelled,  for  it  appears  in  all  the  editions,  but  after  the  first  a 
footnote  was  added  denying  the  truth  of  the  story. — Editor. 

'  What  Dr.  Johnson  has  here  said  is  undoubtedly  good  sense :  yet  I 
am  afraid  that  law,  though  defined  by  Lord  Coke  **  the  perfection  of 
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On  Thursday,  4tli  April,  having  called  on  Dr.  Johnson,  I 
said,  it  was  a  pity  that  truth  was  not  so  firm  as  to  bid 
defiance  to  all  attacks,  so  that  it  might  be  shot  at  as  much 
as  i)eople  choose  to  attempt,  and  yet  remain  unhurt. 
Johnson.  "  Then,  Sir,  it  would  not  be  shot  at.     Nobody 

reason,"  is  not  altogether  with  him  ;  for  it  is  held  in  the  books,  that  an 
attack  on  the  reputation  even  of  a  dead  man  maj  be  punished  as  a  libel, 
because  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  There  is,  however,  I  believe, 
no  modem  decided  case  to  that  effect.  In  the  King's  Bench,  Trinity 
term,  1790,  the  question  occurred  on  occasion  of  an  indictment,  The 
King  v.  Topham,  who,  as  a  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  entitled  The 
World,  was  found  guilty  of  a  libel  against  Earl  Cowper,  deceased,  be- 
cause certain  injurious  charges  against  his  lordship  were  published  in 
that  paper.  An  arrest  of  judgment  having  been  moved  for,  the  case 
was  afterwards  solemnly  argued.  My  friend,  Mr.  Const,  whom  I  delight 
in  having  an  opportunity  to  praise,  not  only  for  his  abilities,  but  his 
manners — a  gentleman  whose  ancient  German  blood  has  been  mellowed 
in  England,  and  who  may  be  truly  said  to  unite  the  haron  and  the  bar- 
rister^ was  one  of  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Topham.  He  displayed  much 
learning  and  ingenuity  upon  the  general  question ;  which,  however,  was 
not  decided,  as  the  court  granted  an  arrest  chiefly  on  the  informality  of 
the  indictment.  No  man  has  a  higher  reverence  for  the  law  of  England 
than  I  have  5  but,  with  all  disference,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  prose- 
cution by  indictment,  if  a  defendant  is  never  to  be  allowed  to  justify, 
must  often  be  very  oppressive,  unless  juries,  whom  I  am  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  holding  to  be  judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact,  resolutely 
interpose.  Of  late  an  act  of  parliament  has  passed,  declaratory  of  their 
full  right  to  be  one  as  well  as  the  other,  in  matter  of  libel ;  and  the  bill 
having  been  brought  in  by  a  popular  gentleman  [Mr.  Fox],  many  of  his 
party  have  in  most  extravagant  terms  declaimed  on  the  wonderful 
acquisition  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  For  my  own  part  I  ever  was 
clearly  of  opinion  that  this  right  was  inherent  in  the  very  constitution  of 
a  jury,  and  indeed  in  sense  and  reason  inseparable  from  their  important 
function.  To  establish  it,  therefore,  by  statute,  is,  I  think,  narrowing 
its  foundation,  which  is  the  broad  and  deep  basis  of  common  law. 
Would  it  not  rather  weaken  the  right  of  primogeniture,  or  any  other  old 
and  universally  acknowledged  right,  should  the  legislature  pass  an  act  in 
favour  of  it  ?  In  my  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland,  against  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  published  in  1785,  there  is  the 
following  passage,  which,  as  a  concise,  and,  I  hope,  a  fair  and  rational 
state  of  the  matter,  I  presume  to  quote :  '*  The  juries  of  England  are 
judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact  in  many  civil  and  in  all  criminal  trials. 
That  my  principles  of  resistance  may  not  be  misapprehended  any  more 
than  my  principles  of  submission,  I  protest  that  I  should  be  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  encourage  juries  to  contradict  rashly,  wantonly,  or  per- 
Tersely,  the  opinion  of  the  judges.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  have  them 
listen  respectfully  to  the  advice  they  receive  from  the  bench,  by  which 
they  may  often  be  well  directed  in  forming  their  own  opinion  ;  which, 
*  and  not  another's,'  is  the  opinion  they  are  to  return  upon  their  oaths. 
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attempts  to  dispute  that  two  and  two  maVefour :  but  with 
contests  concerning  moral  truth,  human  passions  are  gene- 
rally mixed,  and  therefore  it  must  be  ever  liable  to  assault 
and  misrepresentation." 

On  Friday,  5th  April,  being  Good  Friday,  after  having 
attended  the  morning  service  at  St.  Clement's  church,  I 
walked  home  with  Johnson.  We  talked  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  religion.  Johnson.  "  In  the  barbarous  ages.  Sir, 
priests  and  people  were  equally  deceived :  but  afterwards 
there  were  gross  corruptions  introduced  by  the  clergy,  such 
as  indulgences  to  priests  to  have  concubines,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  images:  not,  indeed,  inculcated,  but  knowingly 
permitted."  He  strongly  censured  the  licensed  stews  at 
Eome.  BoswELL.  "  So  then.  Sir,  you  would  allow  of  no 
irregular  intercourse  whatever  between  the  sexes  ?  "  John- 
son. "To  be  sure  I  would  not.  Sir.  I  would  punish  it 
much  more  than  it  is  done,  and  so  restrain  it.  In  all 
countries  there  has  been  fornication,  as  in  all  countries  there 
has  been  theft ;  but  there  may  be  more  or  less  of  the  one, 
as  well  as  of  the  other,  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the 
law.  All  men  will  naturally  commit  fornication,  as  all 
men  will  naturally  steal.  And,  Sir,  it  is  very  absurd  to 
arg^e,  as  has  been  often  done,  that  prostitutes  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  violent  effects  of  appetite  from  violating 
the  decent  order  of  life ;  nay,  should  be  permitted,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  chastity  of  our  wives  and  daughters. 
Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  severe  laws,  steadily  enforced,  would 
be  sufficient  against  those  evils,  and  would  promote 
marriage." 

I  stated  to  him  this  case : — "  Suppose  a  man  has  a 
daughter,  who  he  knows  has  been  seduced,  but  her  mis- 
fortune is  concealed  from  the  world,  should  he  keep  her  in 
his  house  ?  Would  he  not,  by  doing  so,  be  accessory  to 
imposition?  And,  perhaps,  a  worthy,  unsuspecting  man, 
might  come  and  marry  this  woman,  unless  the  father  inform 
him  of  the  truth."  Johnson,  "  Sir,  he  is  accessoiy  to  no 
imposition.     His  daughter  is  in  his  house ;  and  if  a  man 

Bat  where,  after  dne  attention  to  all  that  the  judge  has  said,  they  are 
decidedly  of  a  different  opinion  from  him,  they  have  not  only  a  power 
and  a  right,  bat  they  are  hound  in  consciencCy  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
accordingly." 
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courts  her,  he  takes  his  chance.  If  a  friend,  or  indeed  if  any 
man,  asks  his  opinion  whether  he  should  marry  her,  he 
ought  to  advise  him  against  it,  without  telling  why,  because 
his  real  opinion  is  then  required.  Or,  if  he  has  other 
daughters  who  know  of  her  frailty,  he  ought  not  to  keep  her 
in  his  house.  You  are  to  consider  the  state  of  life  is  this ; 
we  are  to  judge  of  one  another's  characters  as  well  as 
we  can ;  and  a  man  is  not  bound  in  honesty  or  honour  to 
tell  us  the  faults  of  his  daughter  or  of  himself.  A  man 
who  has  debauched  his  friend's  daughter  is  ncxfc  obliged  to 
say  to  every  body — *  Take  caje  of  me ;  don't  let  me  into 
J  Jut  house%dtho^ut  guspicion.  I  once  debauched  a  friend's 
daughter.     I  may  debauch  yours.' " 

Mr.  Thrale  called  upon  him,  and  appeared  to  bear  the 
loss  of  his  son  with  a  manly  composure.  There  was  no 
affectation  about  him ;  and  he  talked,  as  usual,  upon  indif- 
ferent subjects.  He  seemed  to  me  to  hesitate  as  to  the 
intended  Italian  tour,  on  which,  I  flattered  myself,  he  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  soon  to  set  out ;  and, 
therefore,  I  pressed  it  as  much  as  I  could.  I  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Beauclerk  had  said,  that  Baretti,  whom  they  were 
to  carry  with  them,  would  keep  them  so  long  in  the  little 
towns  of  his  own  district,  that  they  would  not  have  time  to 
see  Rome.  I  mentioned  this  to  put  them  on  their  guard. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  we  do  not  thank  Mr.  Beauclerk  for  sup- 
posing that  we  are  to  be  directed  by  Baretti.  No,  Sir ;  Mr. 
Thrale  is  to  go  by  my  advice  to  Mr.  Jackson  ^  (the  all-know- 
ing), and  get  from  him  a  plan  for  seeing  the  most  that  can 
be  seen  in  the  time  that  we  have  to  travel.  We  must,  to  be 
sure,  see  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  and  Venice,  and  as  much 
more  as  we  can."    (Speaking  with  a  tone  of  animation.) 

When  I  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for  his  remarks  on 
Italy,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  see  that  I  could  make  a  book 

^  A  gentleman  who,  from  his  extraordinary  stores  of  knowledge,  has 
been  styled  omniscient.  Johnson,  I  think  very  properly,  altered  it  to 
all-knowingy  as  it  is  a  verhum  solenne,  appropriated  to  the  Supreme 
Being. 

Mr.  Richard  Jackson,  a  barrister,  M.P.  for  New  Romney,and  F.R.S., 

'had  obtained,  from  the  universality  of  hi»  information  on  al]  topics,  the 

appellation  of  ^^  omniscient  Jackson."     He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 

Lord  Shelburne's,  and  became  a  lord  of  the  treasury  in  his  lordship's 

administration  in  1782.    He  died  May  6,  1787. — Croker, 
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upon  Italy ;  yet  I  should  be  glad  to  get  two  hundred 
pounds,  or  five  hundred  pounds,  by  such  a  work."  This 
showed  both  that  a  journal  of  his  tour  upon  the  continent 
was  not  wholly  out  of  his  contemplation,  and  that  he  uni- 
formly adhered  to  that  strange  opinion  which  his  indolent 
disposition  made  him  utter;  "No  man  but  a  blockhead 
ever  wrote  except  for  money."  Numerous  instances  to 
refute  this  will  occur  to  all  who  are  versed  in  the  history  of 
literature. 

He  gave  us  one  of  the  many  sketches  of  character  which 
were  treasured  in  his  mind,  and  which  he  was  wont  to  pro- 
duce quite  unexpectedly  in  a  very  entertaining  manner. 
"  I  lately,"  said  he,  "  received  a  letter  from  the  East  Indies, 
from  a  gentleman  whom  I  formerly  knew  very  well ;  he 
had  returned  from  that  country  with  a  handsome  fortune, 
as  it  was  reckoned,  before  means  were  found  to  acquire 
those  immense  sums  which  have  been  brought  from  thence 
of  late :  he  was  a  scKolar,  and  an  agreeable  man,  and  lived 
very  prettily  in  London,  till  his  wife  died.  After  her  death, 
he  took  to  dissipation  and  gaming,  and  lost  all  he  had. 
One  evening  he  lost  a  thousand  pounds  to  a  gentleman 
whose  name  I  am  sorry  I  have  forgotten.  Next  morning 
he  sent  the  gentleman  five  hundred  pounds,  with  an  apology 
that  it  was  all  he  had  in  the  world.  The  gentleman  sent 
the  money  back  to  him,  declaring  he  would  not  accept  of 
it ;  and  adding,  that  if  Mr.  [Fowke]  had  occasion  for  five 
hundred  pounds  more,  he  would  lend  it  to  him.  He 
resolved  to  go  out  again  to  the  East  Indies,  and  make  his 
fortune  anew.  He  got  a  considerable  appointment,  and  I 
had  some  intention  of  accompanying  him.  Had  I  thought 
then  as  I  do  now,  I  should  have  gone :  but  at  that  time  I 
had  objections  to  quitting  England." 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  about  Johnson, 
whom  shallow  observers  have  supposed  to  have  been  igno- 
rant of  the  world,  that  very  few  men  had  seen  greater 
variety  of  characters ;  and  none  could  observe  them  better, 
as  was  evident  from  the  strong  yet  nice  portraits  which  he 
often  drew.  I  have  frequently  thought  that,  if  he  had 
made  out  what  the  French  call  une  catalogue  raisonnee  of 
all  the  people  who  had  passed  under  his  observation,  it 
would  have  afforded  a  very  rich  fund  of  instruction  and 
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entertainment.  The  suddenness  witli  which  his  accounts 
of  some  of  them  started  out  in  conversation  was  not  less 
pleasing  than  surprising.  I  remember  he  once  observed  to 
me,  "  It  is  wonderful,  Sir,  what  is  to  be  found  in  London. 
The  most  literary  conversation  that  I  ever  enjoyed  was  at 
the  table  of  Jack  Ellis,  a  money-scrivener,  behind  the 
Boyal  Exchange,  with  whom  I  at  one  period  used  to  dine 
generally  once  a  week."  ^ 

Volumes  would  be  required  to  contain  a  list  of  his  nume- 
rous and  various  acquaintance,  none  of  whom  he  ever  for- 
got; and  could  describe  and  discriminate  them  all  with 
precision  and  vivacity.  He  associated  with  persons  the 
m.ost  widely  different  in  manners,  abihties,  rank,  and 
accomplishments.  He  was  at  once  the  companion  of  the 
brilliant  Colonel  Forrester  of  the  Q-uards,  who  wrote  "  The 
Polite  Philosopher,"  and  of  the  awkward  and  uncouth 
Robert  Levett;  of  Lord  Thurlow,  and  Mr.  Sastres,  the 
Italian  master ;  and  has  dined  one  day  with  the  beautiful, 
gay,  and  fascinating  Lady  Craven,^  and  the  next  with  good 
Mrs.  Gardiner,  the  taUow-chandler,  on  Snow-hill.^ 

*  This  Mr.  Ellis  was,  I  belieye,  the  last  of  that  profession  called  scri- 
veners, which  is  one  of  the  London  companies,  but  of  which  the  business 
is  no  longer  carried  on  separately,  but  is  transacted  by  attorneys  and 
others.  He  was  a  man  of  literature  and  talents.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  Hudibrastic  version  of  Maphaeus's  Canto,  in  addition  to  the  ^neid  ; 
of  some  poems  in  Dodsley's  collection,  and  various  other  small  pieces ; 
but,  being  a  very  modest  man,  never  put  his  name  to  any  thing.  He 
showed  me  a  translation  which  he  had  made  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  very 
prettily  done.  There  is  a  good  engraved  portrait  of  him  by  Pether, 
from  a  picture  by  Fry,  which  hangs  in  the  hall  of  the  Scriveners*  com- 
pany. I  visited  him  October  4,  1790,  in  his  ninety-third  year,  and  found 
his  judgment  distinct  and  clear,  and  his  memory,  though  faded  so  as  to 
fail  him  occasionally,  yet,  as  he  assured  me,  and  I  indeed  perceived, 
able  to  serve  him  very  well,  after  a  little  recollection.  It  was  agreeable 
to  observe,  that  he  was  free  from  the  discontent  and  fretfulness  which 
too  often  molest  old  age.  He,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  walked  to 
Rotherhithe,  where  he  dined,  and  walked  home  in  the  evening.  He  died 
Dec.  31,  1791. 

'  Lord  Macartney,  who,  with  his  other  distinguished  qualities,  is  re- 
markable also  for  an  elegant  pleasantry,  told  me  that  he  met  Johnson  at 
Lady  Craven's,  and  that  he  seemed  jealous  of  any  interference.  '^  So," 
said  his  lordship,  smiling,  "  /  kept  hackj^ 

^  This  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  His  polite  acquaintance  did  not 
extend  much  beyond  the  circle  of  Mr.  Thrale,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  the  members  of  the  club.     Of  English  bishops  he  seems  to  have 
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Ou  my  ^^utf^mw^  mv  wonder  atliis  discovering  so  much 
■kt  ikuy  kuiiwl^l^  |MHnuiar  to  different  professions,  lie  told 
ftu:.  "  I  Mrut  wlmt  1  know  of  law  chiefly  from  Mr.  Ballow,^ 
«  ^cry  4^»i0  xwiMX,  I  learnt  some  too  from  Chamhers  ;  hut 
«i,Mi  uot  Mi)  ti^^()hal)le  then.  One  is  not  willing  to  he  taught 
by  i^  >i>uutf  man."  When  I  expressed  a  wish  to  know 
Aujfc  aUmt  Mr.  Ballow,  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  I  have  seen 
ikiiu  but  iMM'o  these  twenty  years.  The  tide  of  life  has 
'irivtou  UM  iliiTonmt  ways."  I  was  sorry  at  the  time  to  hear 
tl^ ;  but  whonver  quits  the  creeks  of  private  connections, 
4i»d  tw\y  \^i^in  into  the  great  ocean  of  London,  will,  by  im- 
|i«riH5|itibln  (l(jgrees,  unavoidably  experience  such  cessations 
%d  auiuaiutance. 

**my  knowledge  of  physic,"  he  added,  "I  learnt  from 
Dr.  JamoM,  whom  I  helped  in  writing  the  proposals  for  his 
Dictionary,  and  also  a  little  in  the  Dictionary  itself.^  I 
also  learnt  from  Dr.  Lawrence,  but  was  then  grown  more 
stubborn." 

A  curious  incident  happened  to-day,  while  Mr.  Thrale 
and  I  sat  with  him.  Francis  announced  that  a  large  packet 
was  brought  to  him  from  the  post-office,  said  to  have  come 
from  Lisbon,  and  it  was  charged  seven  pounds  ten  shillings. 
He  would  not  receive  it,  supposing  it  to  be  some  trick,  nor 
did  he  even  look  at  it.  But  upon  inquiry  afterwards  he 
found  that  it  was  a  real  packet  for  him,  from  that  very 

known  only  Shipley  and  Porteus,  and,  except  by  a  few  visits  in  his  latter 
▼ears  at  the  basbleux  assemblies  of  Mrs.  Montaga,  Mrs.  Vesey,  and 
Mrs.  Ord,  we  do  not  trace  him  in  any  thing  like  fashionable  society. 
This  seems  strange  to  us ;  for  happily,  in  onr  day,  a  literary  man  of 
much  less  than  Johnson's  eminence  would  be  courted  into  the  highest 
and  most  brilliant  circles.  Lord  Wellesley  recollected,  with  regret,  the 
little  notice,  compared  with  his  posthumous  reputation,  which  the 
fashionable  world  seemed  to  take  of  Johnson.  He  was  known  as  a  great 
writer :  but  his  social  and  conyersational  powers  were  not  so  generally 
appreciated. —  Croker. 

■  There  is  an  account  of  him  in  Sir  John  Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson, 
p.  244.  Mr.  Thomas  Ballow  was  author  of  an  excellent  Treatise  of 
fciuity,  printed  anonymously  in  1742,  and  lately  republished,  with  very 
valuable  additions,  by  John  Fonblanque,  Esq.  Mr.  Ballow  died  sud- 
dunlv  in  London,  July  26,  1782,  aged  seventy-five,  and  is  mentioned  in 
thtt  Ucntleman's  Magazine  for  that  year  as  *'  a  great  Greek  scholar,  and 
(ktnous  for  his  knowledge  of  the  old  philosophy." — Malone, 

*  1  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  parts  Johnson  wrote  for 
I  >r.  James ;  perhaps  medical  men  may. 
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friend  in  the  East  Indies  of  whom  he  had  been  speaking 
[Mr.  Joseph  Fowke]  ;  and  the  ship  which  carried  it  having 
come  to  Portugal,  this  packet  with  others  had  been  put 
into  the  post-office  at  Lisbon. 

I  mentioned  a  new  gaming  club,*  of  which  Mr.  Beauclerk 
had  given  me  an  account,  where  the  members  played  to  a 
desperate  extent.  Johnson.  "  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  this  is 
mere  talk.  WTio  is  ruined  by  gaming  ?  You  will  not  find 
six  instances  in  an  age.  There  is  a  strange  rout  made  about 
deep  play ;  whereas  you  have  many  more  people  ruined  by 
adventurous  trade,  and  yet  we  do  not  hear  such  an  outcry 
against  it."  Thrale.  "  There  may  be  few  absolutely  ruined 
by  deep  play  ;  but  very  many  are  much  hurt  in  their  cir- 
cumstances by  it."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  and  so  are  very 
many  by  other  kinds  of  expense."  I  had  heard  him  talk 
once  before  in  the  same  manner ;  and  at  Oxford  he  said, 
"  he  wished  he  had  learned  to  play  at  cards."  The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  he  loved  to  display  his  ingenuity  in  argu- 
ment; and  therefore  would  sometimes  in  conversation 
maintain  opinions  which  he  was  sensible  were  wrong,  but 
in  supporting  which,  his  reasoning  and  wit  would  be  most 
conspicuous.  He  would  begin  thus :  "  Why,  Sir,  as  to  the 
good  or  evil  of  card  playing — "  "  Now,"  said  Garrick,  "  he 
is  thinking  which  side  he  shall  take."  He  appeared  to  have 
a  pleasure  in  contradiction,  especially  when  any  opinion 
whatever  was  delivered  with  an  air  of  confidence ;  so  that 
there  was  hardly  any  topic,  if  not  one  of  the  great  truths 
of  religion  and  morality,  that  he  might  not  have  been  in- 
cited to  argue  either  for  or  against.  Lord  Elibank^  had 
the  highest  admiration  of  his  powers.  He  once  observed  to 
me,  "  Whatever  opinion  Johnson  maintains,  I  will  not  say 
that  he  convinces  me  ;  but  he  never  fails  to  show  me  that 
he  had  good  reasons  for  it."  I  have  heard  Johnrfon  pay  his 
lordship  this  high  compliment :  "  I  never  was  in  Lord  Eli- 
bank's  company  without  learning  something." 

^  Almack's.  liord  Lauderdale  informed  me  that  Mr.  Fox  told  him, 
that  the  deepest  play  he  had  ever  known  was  about  this  period,  between 
the  year  1772  and  the  beginning  of  the  American  war.  Lord  Lauder- 
dale  instanced  5000^.  being  staked  on  a  single  card  at  faro,  and  he 
talked  of  70,000^.  lost  and  won  in  a  night — Croker, 

^  Patrick  Lord  Elibank,  who  died  in  1778. 
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We  sat  together  till  it  was  too  lAte  for  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice. Thrale  said,  he  had  come  with  the  intention  to  go  to 
church  with  us.  We  went  at  seven  to  evening  prayers  at 
St.  Clement's  church,  after  having  drunk  coffee ;  an  indul- 
gence which  I  understand  Johnson  yielded  to  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  compliment  to  Thrale. 

On  Sunday,  April  7th,  Easter-day,  after  having  been  at 
St.  Paul's  .cathedral,  I  came  to  Dr.  Johnson,  according 
to  my  usual  custom.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  there  was 
always  something  particularly  mild  and  placid  in  his 
manner  upon  this  holy  festival,  the  commemoration  of 
the  most  joyful  event  in  the  history  of  our  world,  the  re- 
surrection of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who,  having  triumphed 
over  death  and  the  grave,  proclaimed  immortality  to  man- 
kind. 

I  repeated  to  him  an  argument  of  a  lady  of  my  acquain- 
tance, who  maintained,  that  her  husband's  having  been 
guilty  of  numberless  infidelities,  released  her  from  conjugal 
obligations,  because  they  were  reciprocal.  Johnson.  "  This 
is  miserable  stuff.  Sir.  To  the  contract  of  marriage,  be- 
sides the  man  and  wife,  there  is  a  third  party — society ; 
and  if  it  be  considered  as  a  vow — Q-od :  and,  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  dissolved  by  their  consent  alone.  Laws  are  not 
made  for  particular  cases,  but  for  men  in  general.  A  wo- 
man may  be  unhappy  with  her  husband ;  but  she  cannot 
be  freed  from  him  without  the  approbation  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  power.  A  man  may  be  unhappy,  because  he 
is  not  so  rich  as  another ;  but  he  is  not  to  seize  upon  ano- 
ther's property  with  his  own  hand."  Boswell.  "  But,  Sir, 
this  lady  does  not  want  that  the  contract  should  be  dis- 
solved ;  she  only  argues  that  she  may  indulge  herself  in 
gallantries  with  equal  freedom  as  her  husband  does,  pro- 
vided she  takes  care  not  to  introduce  a  spurious  issue  into 
his  family.  You  know.  Sir,  what  Macrobius  has  told  of 
Julia."  ^  Johnson.  "  This  lady  of  yours.  Sir,  I  think,  is 
very  fit  for  a  brothel." 

Mr.  Macbean,  author  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy," came  in.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  been  forty 
years  absent  from  Scotland.     "  Ah,  Boswell ! "  said  John- 

^  **'  Nunquam  enim  nisi  navi  plena  tollo  vectorem." — Lib.  ii,,  c.  v. 
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son  smiling,  "  what  would  you  give  to  be  forty  years  from 
Scotland  ?  "  I  said,  "  I  should  not  like  to  be  so  long  absent 
from  the  seat  of  my  ancestors."  This  gentleman,  Mrs. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Levett  dined  with  us. 

Dr.  Johnson  made  a  remark,  which  both  Mr.  Macbean 
and  I  thought  new.  It  was  this  ;  that  "  the  law  against 
usury  is  for  the  protection  of  creditors  as  well  as  debtors ; 
for  if  there  was  no  such  check,  people  would  be  apt,  from 
the  temptation  of  great  interest,  to  lend  to  desperate  per- 
sons, by  whom  they  would  lose  their  money.  Accordingly, 
there  are  instances  of  ladiep  being  ruined,  by  having  injudi- 
ciously sunk  their  fortunes  for  high  annuities,  which,  after 
a  few  years,  ceased  to  be  paid,  in  consequence  of  the  ruined 
circumstances  of  the  borrower." 

Mrs.  Wniiams  was  very  peevish;  and  I  wondered  at 
Johnson's  patience  with  her  now,  as  I  had  often  done  on 
similar  occasions.  The  truth  is,  that  his  humane  considera- 
tion of  the  forlorn  and  indigent  state  in  which  this  lady 
was  left  by  her  father  induced  him  to  treat  her  with  the 
utmost  tenderness,  and  even  to  be  desirous  of  procuring^ 
her  amusement,  so  as  sometimes  to  incommode  many  of  his 
friends,  by  carrying  her  with  him  to  their  houses,  where, 
from  her  manner  of  eating,  in  consequence  of  her  blind- 
ness, she  could  not  but  offend  the  delicacy  of  persons  of 
nice  sensations. 

After  coffee,  we  went  to  afternoon  service  in  St.  Clement's 
church.  Observing  some  beggars  in  the  street  as  we  walked 
along,  I  said  to  him,  I  supposed  there  was  no  civilized 
country  in  the  world  where  the  misery  of  want  in  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  people  was  prevented.  Johnson.  "I  be- 
lieve. Sir,  there  is  not ;  but  it  is  better  that  some  should 
be  unhappy,  than  that  none  should  be  happy,  which  would 
be  the  case  in  a  general  state  of  equality." 

When  the  service  was  ended,  I  went  home  with  him,  and 
we  sat  quietly  by  ourselves.  He  recommended  Dr.  Cheyne's^ 
books.  I  said,  I  thought  Cheyne  had  been  reckoned  whim- 
sical. "  So  he  was,"  said  he,  "  in  some  things  ;  but  there 
is  no  end  of  objections.  There  are  few  books  to  which 
some  objection  or  other  may  not  be  made."  He  added, 
"  I  would  not  have  you  read  any  thing  else  of  Cheyne,  but 
his  book  on  Health,  and  his  '  English  Malady.' " 
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Upon  the  question  whether  a  man  who  had  been  gniltj 
of  yiciouB  actions  would  do  well  to  force  himself  into  soli- 
tude and  sadness  ?  Johnsov.  "  No,  Sir,  nnless  it  prevented 
him  from  being  yicions  again.  With  some  people,  gloomj 
penitence  is  onlj  madness  turned  upside  down.  A  man 
may  be  gloomy,  till,  in  order  to  be  refiered  from  gloom,  he 
has  recourse  again  to  criminal  indulgences." 

On  Wednesday,  10th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Thrale's,  where  were  Mr.  Murphy  and  some  other  company. 
Before  dinner,  Dr.  Johnson  and  1  passed  some  time  by  our- 
selves. 1  was  sorry  to  find  it  was  now  resolved  that  the 
proposed  journey  to  Italy  should  not  take  place  this  year. 
He  said,  ''  I  am  disappointed,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  is  not  a 
great  disappointment."  I  wondered  to  see  him  bear,  with 
z,  philosophical  calmness,  what  would  have  made  most 
people  peevish  and  fretful.^  I  perceived  that  he  had  so 
warmly  cherished  the  hope  of  enjoying  classical  scenes,  that 
he  could  not  easily  part  with  the  scheme ;  for  he  said,  "  I 
shall  probably  contrive  to  get  to  Italy  some  other  way. 
But  I  won't  mention  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  as  it  might 
vex  them."  I  suggested  that  going  to  Italy  might  have 
done  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  good.  Johnson.  "  I  rather  be- 
lieve not,  Sir.  While  grief  is  fresh,  every  attempt  to  divert 
only  irritates.  You  must  wait  till  grief  be  digested,  and 
then  amusement  will  dissipate  the  remains  of  it." 

At  dinner,  Mr.  Murphy  entertained  us  with  the  history 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson,  a  schooKellow  of  Dr.  Johnson*  s,"  a 
barrister  at  law,  of  good  parts,  but  who  fell  into  a  dissipated 
■course  of  life  incompatible  with  that  success  in  his  profes- 
sion which  he  once  had,  and  would  otherwise  have  de- 
servedly maintained ;  yet  he  still  preserved  a  dignity  in  his 

^  That  he  cordially  assented  to  the  reasons  which  operated  on  the  minds 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  to  postpone  the  journey,  appears  from  his  letter 
to  the  lady  :  ^<  April  9,  1776.  Mr.  Thrale's  alteration  of  purpose  is  not 
weakness  of  resolution ;  it  is  a  wise  man's  compliance  with  we  change 
of  things,  and  with  the  new  duties  which  the  change  produces.  Who- 
ever expects  me  to  be  angry  will  be  disappointed.  I  do  not  even  grieve 
«t  the  eflTect ;  I  only  grieve  for  the  cause." — Letters,  vol  i.,  p.  314.  His 
desire,  however,  to  go  abroad  was,  says  Mrs.  Fiozzi,  *'  very  great;  and 
he  had  a  longing  wish  to  leave  some  lAtin  verses  at  the  Grand  Char' 
ireuXf  as  Gray  had  done.** — Croker, 

*  See  vol.  i.,  p.  274. 
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deportment.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Leonidas, 
entitled  "  The  Patriot."  He  read  it  to  a  company  of 
lawyers,  who  found  so  many  faults  that  he  wrote  it  over 
again :  so  then  there  were  two  tragedies  on  the  same  sub- 
ject and  with  the  same  title.  Dr.  Johnson  told  us,  that  one 
of  them  was  still  in  his  possession.  This  very  piece  was, 
after  his  death,  published  by  some  person  who  had  been 
about  him,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  little  hasty  profit,  was 
f allaciouslv  advertised  so  as  to  make  it  be  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  Johnson  himself. 

I  said,  I  disliked  the  custom  which  some  people  had  of 
bringing  their  children  into  company,  because  it  in  a 
manner  forced  us  to  pay  foolish  compliments  to  please 
their  parents.  Johnson.  "  You  are  right.  Sir.  We  may 
be  excused  for  not  caring  much  about  other  people's  chil- 
dren, for  there  are  many  who  care  very  little  about  their 
own  children.  It  may  be  observed,  that  men  who,  from 
being  engaged  in  business,  or  from  their  course  of  life  in 
whatever  way,  seldom  see  their  children,  do  not  care  much 
about  them.  I  myself  should  not  have  had  much  fondness 
for  a  child  of  my  own."  Mbs.  Thbaxe.  "  Nay,  Sir,  how 
can  you  talk  so  ?  "  Johnson.  "  At  least,  I  never  wished 
to  have  a  child." 

Mr.  Murphy  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  having  a  design  to 
publish  an  edition  of  Cowley.  Johnson  said,  he  did  not 
know  but  he  should ;  and  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
Dr.  Hurd,  for  ^having  pubhshed  a  mutilated  edition  under 
the  title  of ' "  Select  Works  of  Abraham  Cowley."  Mr. 
Murphy  thought  it  a  bad  precedent ;  observing,  that  any 
author  might  be  used  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  it  was 
pleasing  to  see  the  variety  of  an  author's  compositions  at 
different  periods. 

We  talked  of  Flatman's  Poems;  and  Mrs.  Thrale  ob- 
served, that  Pope  had  partly  borrowed  from  him  "The 
DyiQg  Christian  to  his  Soul."  Johnson  repeated  Rochester's 
verses  upon  Flatman,^  which  I  think  by  much  too  severe : — 

^  Thomas  Elatman  was  bom  about  1635,  and  died  in  1 688.  *'  He  really 
excelled  as  an  artist :  a  man  must  want  ears  for  harmony  that  can  admire 
his  poetry,  and  even  want  eyes  that  can  cease  to  admire  his  painting. 
One  of  his  heads  is  worth  a  ream  of  his  Pindarics." — Granger,  vol.  iv., 
p.  54. —  Wright, 
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"  Xor  that  slow  drudge  in  swift  Pindaric  strains, 

Flatman,  who  Cowley  imitates  ¥rith  pains, 

And  rides  a  jaded  muse,  whipt  with  loose  reins/* 

I  like  to  recollect  all  the  passages  that  I  heard  Johnson 
repeat :  it  stamps  a  value  on  them. 

He  told  us  that  the  book  entitled  "The  Lives  of  the 
Poets/'  by  Mr.  Gibber,  was  entirely  compiled  by  Mr. 
Shiels,^  a  Scotchman,  one  of  his  amanuenses.  "  The  book- 
sellers," said  he,  "  gave  Theophilus  Gibber,  who  was  then 
in  prison,  ten  guineas  to  allow  "  Mr.  Gibber  "  to  be  put  upon 
the  title-page,  as  the  author ;  by  this,  a  double  imposition 
was  intended ;  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a 
Gibber  at  all ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  was  the 
work  of  old  Gibber." 

Mr.  Murphy  said,  that  "  The  Memoirs  of  Q-ray's  Life  set 
him  much  higher  in  his  estimation  than  his  poems  did: 
for  you  there  saw  a  man  constantly  at  work  in  literature." 
Johnson  acquiesced  in  this ;  but  depreciated  the  book,  I 
thought,  very  unreasonably.  For  he  said,  "  I  forced  my- 
self to  read  it,  only  because  it  was  a  common  topic  of  con- 
versation. I  found  it  mighty  dull ;  and,  as  to  the  style,  it 
is  fit  for  the  second  table."  Why  he  thought  so  I  was  at  a» 
loss  to  conceive.  He  now  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that "  Aken- 
side  was  a  superior  poet  both  to  Q-ray  and  Mason." 

Talking  of  the  Reviews,  Johnson  said,  "I  think  them 
very  impartial :  I  do  not  know  an  instance  of  partiality.** 
He  mentioned  what  had  passed  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Monthly  and  Gritical  Reviews,  in  the  conversation  with 
which  his  Majesty  had  honoured  him.  He  expatiated  a 
little  more  on  them  this  evening.  "The  Monthly  Re- 
viewers," said  he,  "  are  not  Deists ;  but  they  are  Ghristians 
with  as  Httle  Ghristianity  as  may  be ;  and  are  for  pulling 
down  all  establishments.  The  Critical  Reviewers  are  for 
supporting  the  constitution  both  in  church  and  state.  The 
Gritical  Reviewers,  I  beheve,  often  review  without  reading 
the  books  through;  but  lay  hold  of  a  topic,  and  write 
chiefly  from  their  own  minds.  The  Monthly  Reviewers 
are  duller  men,  and  are  glad  to  read  the  books  through." 

He  talked  of  Lord  Lyttelton*s  extreme  anxiety  as  an 

*  See  Appendix  to  this  volume. — Editor, 
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author ;  observing,  that  **  he  was  thirty  years  in  preparing 
his  history,  and  that  he  employed  a  man  to  point  it  for 
him ;  as  if  (laughing)  another  man  could  point  his  sense 
better  than  himself."  *  Mr.  Murphy  said,  he  understood 
his  history  was  kept  back  several  years  for  fear  of  Smol- 
lett.^ Johnson.  "  This  seems  strange  to  Murphy  and  me, 
who  never  felt  that  anxiety,  but  sent  what  we  wrote  to  the 
press,  and  let  it  take  its  chance."  Mrs.  Thrale.  **  The 
time  has  been,  Sir,  when  you  felt  it."  Johnson.  "  Why 
really.  Madam,  I  do  not  recollect  a  time  when  that  was  the 
case." 

Talking  of  "  The  Spectator,"  he  said,  "  It  is  wonderful 
that  there  is  such  a  proportion  of  bad  papers  in  the  half  of 
the  work  which  was  not  written  by  Addison ;  for  there  was 
all  the  world  to  write  that  half,  yet  not  a  half  of  that  half 
is  good.  One  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the  English  language 
is  the  paper  on  Novelty  [No.  626],  yet  we  do  not  hear  it 
talked  of.  It  was  written  by  Grove,^  a  dissenting  teacher J^ 
He  would  not,  I  perceived,  call  him  a  clergyman^  though  he 
was  candid  enough  to  allow  very  great  merit  to  his  compo- 
sition. Mr.  Murphy  said,  he  remembered  when  there  were 
several  people  alive  in  London,  who  enjoyed  a  considerable 
reputation  merely  from  having  written  a  paper  in  "  The 
Spectator."  He  mentioned  particularly  Mr.  Ince,  who  used 
to  frequent  Tom's  coffee-house.  "  But,"  said  Johnson, 
"you  must  consider  how  highly  Steele  speaks  of  Mr. 
Ince."  [No.  555.]  He  would  not  allow  that  the  paper 
[No.  364]  on  carrying  a  boy  to  travel,  signed  Philip  Home- 
bred, which  was  reported  to  be  written  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke,  had  merit.  He  said,  "  it  was  quite  vulgar, 
and  had  nothing  luminous." 

^  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Johnson's  dislike  of  Lord  Lytteltf»n  did 
not  here  lead  him  into  an  error.  Persons  not  so  habituated  with  the 
details  of  printing  as  he  was  may  have  been  less  expert  at  the  use  of 
these  conventional  signs.  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  :  "  Do  you 
know  any  one  who  can  stopl  I  mean  point  commas,  and  so  forth ;  for 
I  am,  I  fear,  a  sad  hand  at  your  punctuation." — Moore's  Life  of  Byron, 
vol.  i.,  p.  417. — CroJcer, 

^  Smollett  was  the  founder,  and  for  many  years,  editor,  of  the  Critical 
Review. —  Croker, 

*  Henry  Grove  was  bom  at  Taunton  in  1683,  and  died  in  1737.  His 
posthumous  works  were  published  by  subscription,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  in  1740. 
—  Wright, 

III.  O 
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Jolinson  mentioned  Dr.  Barry's  ^  "  System  of  Physic." 
"  Ho  was  a  man,"  said  lie,  "who  had  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tation in  Dublin,  came  over  to  England,  and  brought  his 
reputation  with  him  ;  but  had  not  great  success.  His 
notion  was,  that  pulsation  occasions  death  by  attrition; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  way  to  preserve  life  is  to  retard 
pulsation.  But  we  know  that  pulsation  is  strongest  in 
infants,  and  that  we  increase  in  growth  while  it  operates  in 
its  regular  course :  so  it  cannot  be  the  cause  of  destruction." 
Soon  after  this  he  said  something  very  flattering  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  which  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  it  concluded  with 
wishing  her  long  life.  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  if  Dr.  Barry's  sys- 
tem be  true,  you  have  now  shortened  Mrs.  Thrale's  life,  per- 
haps some  minutes,  by  accelerating  her  pulsation." 

On  Thursday,  April  11,*  I  dined  with  him  at  General 

*  Sir  Edward  Barry,  Baronet. 

^  It  was  on  this  day  that  Johnson  applied  to  Lord  Hertford,  Lord 
Chamberlain,  for  rooms  in  Hampton  Court,  in  a  letter  which  was  brou^rht 
to  light  by  Sir  James  Prior,  in  nis  Life  of  Malone,  London,  1860.  This 
application  had  apparently  escaped  the  researches  of  Boswell,  of  Malone, 
and  of  Croker  :  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  any  of  them 
would  have  suppressed  the  fact,  hsid  it  fallen  within  his  cognisance.  The 
answer  to  it  has  also  been  preserved :  so  that  it  may  be  seen,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  noted,  how  a  great  official  of  1776  received  and  dealt  with  the 
petition  of  a  great  man. 

"  My  Lord, — Being  wholly  unknown  to  your  Lordship,  T  have  only 
this  apology  to  make  for  presuming  to  trouble  you  with  a  request,  that 
a  strangers  petition,  if  it  cannot  easily  be  granted,  can  be  easily  refused. 
*'  Some  of  the  apartments  are  now  vacant  in  which  I  am  encouraged 
to  hope  that  by  application  to  your  Lordship,  1  may  obtain  a  residence. 
Such  a  grant  would  be  considered  by  me  as  a  great  favour ;  <and  I  hope 
that  to  a  man,  who  has  had  the  honour  of  vindicating  his  M^sty's 
Government,  a  retreat  in  one  of  his  houses  may  not  be  improperly  or 
unworthily  allowed. 

*'  I  therefore  request  that  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  grant  such 
rooms  in  Hampton  Court  as  shall  seem  proper  to 

"  My  Lord, 
**  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient, 
**  And  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 
"April  11,  1776." 

Indorsed — "  Mr.  Saml.  Johnson  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  requesting 
apartments  at  Hampton  Court  11th  May,  1776."  And  within,  a  memo- 
randum of  the  answer. 

**  Lord  C.  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  is  sorry  he 
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Paoli's,  in  whose  house  I  now  resided,  and  where  I  had 
ever  afterwards  the  honour  of  being  entertained  with  the 
kindest  attention  as  his  constant  guest,  while  I  was  in  Lon- 
don, till  I  had  a  house  of  my  own  there.  I  mentioned  my 
haying  that  morning  introduced  to  Mr.  Qarrick,  Count 
Neni,  a  Flemish  nobleman  of  great  rank  and  fortune,  to 
whom  Garrick  talked  of  Abel  Drugger  as  a  small  part ;  and 
related,  with  pleasant  vanity,  that  a  Frenchman,  who  had 
seen  him  in  one  of  his  low  characters,  exclaimed  "  Com/mend! 
je  ne  le  crois  pas.  Ce  rCest  paa  Monsieu/r  €hrrick,  ce  grand 
homme ! "  Garrick  added,  with  an  appearance  of  grave  re- 
collection, "  If  I  were  to  begin  life  again,  I  think  I  should 
not  play  those  low  characters."  Upon  which  I  observed, 
"  Sir,  you  would  be  in  the  wrong,  for  your  great  excellence 
is  your  variety  of  playing,  your  representing  so  well  charac- 
ters so  very  different."  Johnson.  "  Garrick,  Sir,  was  not  in 
earnest  in  what  he  said :  for,  to  be  sure,  his  peculid,r  excel- 
lence  is  his  variety;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  not  any  one 
character  which  has  not  been  as  well  acted  by  somebody 
else,  as  he  could  do  it."  Boswell.  "  Why,  then.  Sir,  did 
he  talk  so  ?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  to  make  you  answer 
as  you  did."  Boswell.  "  I  don*t  know.  Sir ;  he  seemed  to 
dip  deep  into  his  mind  for  the  reflection."  Johnson.  "He 
had  not  far  to  dip,  Sir ;  he  had  said  the  same  thing,  pro- 
bably, twenty  times  before." 

Of  a  nobleman  raised  at  a  very  early  period  to  high 
office,  he  said,  "  His  parts,  Sir,  are  pretty  well  for  a  lord ; 
but  would  not  be  distinguished  in  a  man  who  had  nothing 
else  but  his  parts." 

A  journey  to  Italy  was  still  in  Ms  thoughts.  He  said, 
"A  man  who  has  not  been  in  Italy  is  always  conscious 
of  an  inferiority,  from  his  not  having  seen  what  it  is  ex- 
pected a  man  should  see.  The  grand  object  of  travelling 
is  to  see  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  those  shores 
were  the  four  great  empires  of  the  world ;  the  Assyrian, 
the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Eoman.  All  our  reli- 
gion, almost  all  our  law,  almost  all  our  arts,  almost 
all  that  sets  us  above  savages,  has  come  to  us  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean."     The  General  observed, 

cannot  obey  his  commands,  having  ahready  on  his  hands  many  engage- 
ments unsatisfied.'*    Frior's  life  of  Malone,  p.  337. — Editor. 
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tliat  "  The  Meditebbanean  would  be  a  noble  subject  for 
a  poem." ' 

We  talked  of  translation.  I  said,  I  could  not  define  it, 
nor  could  I  think  of  a  similitude  to  illustrate  it ;  but  that 
it  appeared  to  me  the  translation  of  poetry  could  be  only 
imitation.  Johnson.  "  You  may  translate  books  of  science 
exactly.  You  may  also  translate  history,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
not  embellished  with  oratory,  which  is  poetical.  Poetry, 
indeed,  cannot  be  translated ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  poets 
that  preserve  languages;  for  we  would  not  be  at  the  trouble 
to  learn  a  language,  if  we  could  have  all  that  is  written  in 
it  just  as  well  in  a  translation.  But  as  the  beauties  of  poe- 
try cannot  be  preserved  in  any  language  except  that  in 
which  it  was  originally  written,  we  learn  the  language." 

A  gentleman  maintained  that  the  art  of  printing  had 
hurt  real  learning,  by  disseminating  idle  writii^.  John- 
son. "  Sir,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  art  of  printing,  we 
should  now  have  no  learning  at  all ;  for  books  would  have 
perished  faster  than  they  could  have  been  transcribed." 
This  observation  seems  not  just,  considering  for  how  many 
ages  books  were  preserved  by  writing  alone. 

The  same  gentleman  maintained,  that  a  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  a  people  was  a  disadvantage ;  for  it 
made  the  vulgar  rise  above  their  humble  sphere.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  while  kaowledge  is  a  distinction,  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  it  will  naturally  rise  above  those  who  are  not. 
Merely  to  read  and  write  was  a  distinction  at  first ;  but  we 
see  when  reading  and  writing  have  become  general,  the 
common  people  keep  their  stations.  And  so,  were  higher- 
attainments  to  become  general,  the  effect  would  be  the 
same." 

"  Goldsmith,"  he  said,  "  referred  every  thing  to  vanity ; 
his  virtues  and  his  vices  too  were  from  that  motive.  He  was 
not  a  social  man,     He  never  exchanged  mind  with  you." 

We  spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Hoole's.     Mr.  Mickle,  the 

^  Soon  after  Boswell's  work  appeared,  Lady  Hesketh  recommended 
the  Mediterranean  to  Cowper  as  the  snbject  of  a  poem,  but  he  modestly 
excnsed  himself,  addine,  tnat  *'  it  was  a  subject  not  for  one  poem  but 
twenty,"  to  which  Southey  subjoins,  "  a  noble  subject  indeed,  but  about 
as  practicable  for  &poem  as  for  &  panorania," — ^Life  of  Cowper,  liL,  16. 
—1*.  Cunningham. 
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exceUent  translator  of  "  The  Lusiad,"  was  there.  I  have 
preserved  little  of  the  conversation  of  this  evening.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "  Thomson  had  a  true  poetical  genius,  the 
power  of  viewing  every  thing  in  a  poetical  light.  His  fault 
is  such  a  cloud  of  words  sometimes,  that  the  sense  can 
hardly  peep  through.  Shiels,  who  compiled  'Gibber's 
Lives  of  the  Poets,*  was  one  day  sitting  with  me.  I  took 
down  Thomson,  and  read  aloud  a  large  portion  of  him,  and 
then  asked. — Is  not  this  fine  ?  Shiels  having  expressed  the 
highest  admiration — *  Well,  Sir,'  said  I,  *  I  have  omitted 
every  other  line.*  *' 

I  related  a  dispute  between  Gk)ldsmith  and  Mr.  Eobert 
Dodsley,  one  day  when  they  and  I  were  dining  at  Tom 
Davies's  in  1762.  Q-oldsmith  asserted,  that  there  was  no 
poetry  produced  in  this  age.  Dodsley  appealed  to  his  own 
collection,  and  maintained,  that  though  you  could  not  find 
a  palace  like  Dryden's  "  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  you  had 
viUages  compost  of  yery  pretty  houses  ;  and  lie  mentioned 
particularly  "The  Spleen."  Johnson,  "I  think  Dodsley 
gave  up  the  question.  He  and  Goldsmith  said  the  same 
thing ;  only  he  said  it  in  a  softer  manner  than  Goldsmith 
did ;  for  he  acknowledged  there  was  no  poetry,  nothing  that 
towered  above  the  common  mark.  You  may  find  wit  and 
humour  in  verse  and  yet  no  poetry.  'Hudibras*  has  a 
profusion  of  these ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  a  poem. 
*  The  Spleen,*  in  Dodsley*  s  collection,  on  which  you  say  he 
chiefly  rested,  is  not  poetry.*'  Boswell.  "  Does  not  Gray*s 
poetry.  Sir,  tower  above  the  common  mark  ?  "  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  Sir*  but  we  must  attend  to  the  difference  between 
what  men  in  general  cannot  do  if  they  would,  and  what  every 
man  may  do  if  he  would.  Sixteen- string  Jack  ^  towered 
above  the  common  mark."  Boswell.  "  ^en.  Sir,  what  is 
poetry  ?  **  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  it  is  much  easier  to  say 
what  it  is  not.  We  all  know  what  light  is  ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  tell  what  it  is,' 


»>  2 


*  A  noted  highwayman  [by  name  John  Rann]  who,  after  having  been 
several  times  tried  and  acquitted,  was  at  last  hanged  [on  Nov.  30, 1774]. 
He  was  remarkable  for  foppery  in  his  dress,  and  particularly  for  wearing 
a  bunch  of  sixteen  strings  at  the  knees  of  his  breeches. 

2  "  Gray,  Johnson  said,  was  the  very  Torre  of  poetry ;  he  played  his 
coruscations  so  speciously,  that  his  steel  dust  is  mistaken  by  many  fbr 
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On  Friday,  April  12, 1  dined  with  him  at  our  friend  Tom 
Davies's,  where  we  met  Mr.  Cradock,^  of  Leicestershire, 
author  of  "  Zobeide,"  a  tragedy ;  a  very  pleasing  gentleman, 
to  whom  my  friend  Dr.  Farmer's  very  excellent  "  Essay  on 
the  Learning  of  Shakspeare  "  is  addressed ;  and  Dr.  Har- 
wood,  who  has  written  and  published  various  works,  par- 
ticularly a  fantastical  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  modem  phrase,  and  with  a  Socinian  twist." 

I  introduced  Aristotle's  doctrine,  in  his  "Art of  Poetry," 
"  Kadaptrtg  tQv  vadri/jLarutv,  the  purging  of  the  passions,"  as 
the  purpose  of  tragedy.*  "  But  how  are  the  passions  to  be 
purged  by  terror  and  pity  ?  "  said  I,  with  an  assumed  air 
of  ignorance,  to  incite  him  to  talk,  for  which  it  was  often 
necessary  to  employ  some  address.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir, 
you  are  to  consider  what  is  the  meanmg  of  purging  in  the 
original  sense.  It  is  to  expel  impurities  from  the  human 
body.  The  mind  is  subject  to  the  same  imperfection.  The 
passions  are  the  great  movers  of  human  actions ;  but  they 
are  mixed  with  such  impurities,  that  it  is  necessary  they 
should  be  purged  or  refined  by  means  of  terror  and  pity. 
For  instance,  ambition  is  a  noble  passion ;  but  by  seeing 
upon  the  stage,  that  a  man  who  is  so  excessively  ambitious 
as  to  raise  hunseK  by  injustice  is  punished,  we  are  terrified 
at  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  a  passion.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  certain  degree  of  resentment  is  necessary ;  but 
if  we  see  that  a  man  carries  it  too  far,  we  pity  the  object  of 

a  shower  of  gold.!' — Hawkins's  Apophths.  Torr^  was  a  foreigner  who 
exhibited  a  variety  of  splendid  fire-works  at  Marylebone  Gardens.'* — 
Oroker. 

"  Who  published,  in  1826,  Memoirs  of  his  own  Times. — Croker, 

^  He  is  more  advantageously  known  by  a  work  on  the  classics.  This 
poor  man  had,  about  1783,  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which  rendered  him  a 
cripple,  and,  in  1788,  he  published  in  the  European  Magazine,  a  letter, 
written  to  him  in  1773  by  Bishop  Lowth,  to  show  that  the  bishop,  though 
no  friend  to  dissenters,  was  kind  and  liberal  towards  him,  and  contri- 
buted, he  says,  to  the  last  year  of  his  life,  to  relieve  his  wants. — Euro- 
pean Magazine,  1788,  p.  413. — Croker, 

*  See  an  ingenious  essay  on  this  subject  by  the  late  I>r.  Moor,  Greek 
professor  at  Glasgow. 

See  also  a  learned  note  on  this  passage  of  Aristotle,  by  Mr.  Twining, 
in  his  admirable  translation  of  the  Poetics,  in  which  the  various  explana- 
tions of  other  critics  are  considered,  and  in  which  Dr.  Moors  essay  is 
particularly  discussed. — J,  Boswell,jun, 
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it,  and  are  taught  to  moderate  that  passion."  My  record 
upon  this  occasion  does  great  injustice  to  Johnson's  ex- 
pression, which  was  so  forcible  and  brilliant,  that  Mr. 
Cradock  whispered  me,  "  O  that  his  words  were  written  in 
abook!" 

I  observed,  the  great  defect  of  the  tragedy  of  "  Othello  " 
was,  that  it  had  not  a  moral ;  for  that  no  man  could  resist 
the  circumstances  of  suspicion  which  were  artfully  sug- 
gested to  Othello's  mind.  Johnson.  "  In  the  first  place. 
Sir,  we  learn  from  *  Othello '  this  very  useful  moral,  not  to 
make  an  unequal  match;  in  the  second  place,  we  learn 
not  to  yield  too  readily  to  suspicion.  The  handkerchief  is 
merely  a  trick,  though  a  very  pretty  trick ;  but  there  are 
no  other  circumstances  of  reasonable  suspicion,  except 
what  is  related  by  lago  of  Cassio's  warm  expressions  con- 
cerning Desdemona  in  his  sleep;  and  that  depended  en- 
tirely  upon  the  assertion  of  one  man.  No,  Sir,  I  think 
'  Othello '  has  more  moral  than  almost  any  play." 

Talking  of  a  penurious  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance, 
Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  he  is  narrow,  not  so  much  from  avarice, 
as  from  impotence  to  spend  his  money.  He  cannot  find  in 
his  heart  to  pour  out  a  bottle  of  wine ;  but  he  would  not 
much  care  if  it  should  sour." 

He  said,  he  wished  to  see  "  John  Dennis's  Critical 
Works  "  collected.  Davies  said,  they  would  not  sell.  Dr. 
Johnson  seemed  to  think  otherwise. 

Davies  said  of  a  well-known  dramatic  author,^  that  "  he 
lived  upon  potted  stories,  and  that  he  made  his  way  as 
Hannibal  did,  by  vinegar ;  having  begun  by  attacking  people, 
particularly  the  players." 

He  reminded  Dr.  Johnson  of  Mr.  Murphy's  having  paid 
him  the  highest  compliment  that  ever  was  paid  to  a  layman, 
by  asking  his  pardon  for  repeating  some  oaths  in  the  course 
of  teUing  a  story. 

Johnson  and  I  supped  this  evening  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  in  company  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Langton,  Mr.  Naime,  now  one  of  the  Scotch  judges,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Dunsinan,  and  my  very  worthy  friend, 
Sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo. 

^  Sir  James  Mackintosh  thought  Cumberland  was  meant.  I  am  now 
satisfied  that  it  was  Arthur  Murphy. — Croker,  1835. 
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We  discussed  the  question,  whether  drinking  improved 
conversation  and  benevolence.  Sir  Joshua  maintained,  it 
did.  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir :  before  dinner  men  meet  with 
great  inequaHty  of  understanding ;  and  those  who  are  con- 
scious of  their  inferiority  have  the  modesty  not  to  talk. 
When  they  have  drunk  wine  every  man  feels  himself  happy, 
and  loses  that  modesty,  and  grows  impudent  and  vociferous : 
but  he  is  not  improved :  he  is  only  not  sensible  of  his 
defects."  Sir  Joshua  said  the  Doctor  was  talking  of  the 
effects  of  excess  in  wine ;  but  that  a  moderate  glass  en- 
livened the  mind,  by  giving  a  proper  circulation  to  the 
blood,  "  I  am,"  said  he,  "  in  very  good  spirits  when  I  get 
up  in  the  morning.  By  dinner-time  I  am  exhausted ;  wine 
puts  me  in  the  same  state  as  when  I  get  up  :  and  I  am  sure 
that  moderate  drinking  makes  people  talk  better."  John- 
son. "No,  Sir:  wine  gives  not  light,  gay,  ideal  hilarity; 
but  tumultuous,  noisy,  clamorous  merriment.  I  have 
heard  none  of  those  drunken, — nay,  drunken  is  a  coarse 
word, — none  of  those  vinous  flights."  Sir  Joshua.  "Be- 
cause you  have  sat  by,  quite  sober,  and  felt  an  envy  of  the 
happiness  of  those  who  were  drinking."  Johnson.  "  Per- 
haps, contempt.  And,  Sir,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  drunk 
one's  self,  to  relish  the  wit  of  drunkenness.  Do  we  not 
judge  of  the  drunken  wit  of  the  dialogue  between  lago  and 
Cassio,  the  most  excellent  in  its  kind,  when  we  are  quite 
sober?  Wit  is  wit,  by  whatever  means  it  is  produced; 
and,  if  good,  will  appear  so  at  all  times.  I  admit  that  the 
spirits  are  raised  by  drinking,  as  by  the  common  participa- 
tion of  any  pleasure:  cock-fighting  or  bear-baiting  will 
raise  the  spirits  of  a  company,  as  drinking  does,  though 
surely  they  will  not  improve  conversation.  I  also  admit, 
that  there  are  some  sluggish  men  who  are  improved  by 
drinking ;  as  there  fruits  which  are  not  good  till  they  are 
rotten.  There  are  such  men,  but  they  are  medlars.  I  indeed 
allow  that  there  have  been  a  very  few  men  of  talents  who 
were  improved  by  drinking ;  but  I  maintain  that  I  am  right 
as  to  the  effects  of  drinking  in  general :  and  let  it  be  con- 
sidered,  that  there  is  no  position,  however  false  in  its 
universality,  which  is  not  true  of  some  particular  man." 
Sir  William  Forbes  said,  "  Might  not  a  man  warmed  with 
wine  be  like  a  bottle  of  beer,  which  is  made  brisker  by 
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being  set  before  the  fire."  "  Nay,"  said  Johnson,  laughing, 
"  I  cannot  answer  that :  that  is  too  much  for  me." 

I  observed,  that  wine  did  some  people  harm,  by  in- 
flaming,  confusing,  and  irritating  their  minds ;  but  that 
the  experience  of  mankind  had  declared  in  favour  of  mode- 
rate drinking.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  do  not  say  it  is  wrong  to 
produce  seK-complacency  by  drinking ;  I  only  deny  that  it 
improves  the  mind.  When  I  drank  wine,^  I  scorned  to 
drink  it  when  in  company.  I  have  drunk  many  a  bottle 
by  myseK ;  in  the  first  place,  because  I  had  need  of  it  to 
raise  my  spirits ;  in  the  second  place,  because  I  would  have 
j|obody  to  witness  its  effects  upon  me." 

He  told  us,  "almost  all  his  'Eamblers'  were  written 
just  as  they  were  wanted  for  the  press ;  that  he  sent  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  copy  of  an  essay,  and  wrote  the  remainder, 
while  the  former  part  of  it  was  printing.  When  it  was 
wanted,  and  he  had  fairly  sat  down  to  it,  he  was  sure  it 
would  be  done." 

He  said,  that,  for  general  improvement,  a  man  should 
read  whatever  his  immediate  inclination  prompts  him  to ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  if  a  man  has  a  science  to  learn,  he  must 
regularly  and  resolutely  advance.  He  added,  "What  we 
read  with  inclination  makes  a  much  stronger  impression. 
If  we  read  without  inclination,  half  the  mind  is  employed  in 
fixing  the  attention ;  so  there  is  but  one  haK  to  be  employed 
on  what  we  read."  He  told  us,  he  read  Fielding*s  "  Amelia  " 
through  without  stopping.^  He  said,  "  If  a  man  begins  to 
read  in  the  middle  of  a  book,  and  feels  an  inclination  to 

^  The  strongest  liquors,  and  in  very  large  quantities,  produced  no  other 
efTect  on  him  than  moderate  exhilaration.  Once,  and  but  once,  he  is 
known  to  have  had  his  dose ;  a  circumstance  which  he  himself  disco- 
vered, on  finding  one  of  his  sesquipedalian  words  hang  fire ;  he  then 
started  up,  and  gravely  observed, — **  I  think  it  time  we  should  go  to 
bed."  "  After  a  ten  years'  forbearance  of  every  fluid  except  tea  and 
sherbet,  I  drank,"  said  he,  *'  one  glass  of  wine  to  the  health  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  |Dec.,  1768]  on  which  he  was 
knighted.  I  never  swallowed  another  drop,  till  old  Madeira  was  pre- 
scribed to  me  as  a  cordial  during  my  present  indisposition ;  but  this 
liquor  did  not  relish  as  formerly,  and  I  therefore  discontinued  it."— 
Hawkins,  Apoth.     Johnson's  works,  vol.  xi.,  p.  215. — Croker, 

^  We  have  here  an  involuntary  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  this 
admirable  writer,  to  whom  we  have  seen  that  Dr.  Johnson  directly 
allowed  so  little  merit. 


fO  moamwLsJ^^  uvs  ow  jxMcraDjr.  1776. 


Hur  J^j«jkfuai  iBi>c«tiaK>«K«i  Mr.  CttmberisuiiJ's  "^  Odes,**  ^  which 
•«rfv  jinjL«n  iHUiiWiiijieii.  Joiu&soiL  ^  Whj.  ;Sr«  thej  would 
hm^v  ^/>cieu  ibfj^bs  ^A  ^A>d  as  odies  c^HBBhntr  are,  if  Oum- 
Urf  Ufi^  hs^i  EjBK^  IHxn  bis  nazne  to  diem ;  but  a  nameimme- 
diAlirU  <lr(kVi^  '.vojaurttr,  unless  it  be  a  n^me  that  bears  down 
eirr-rythut^  l-^^/^c  It.  Xaj,  CumberiaDd  has  made  his 
•  iklUm  *  4»u^j«»>JiarT  to  the  fame  of  another  man.*  They 
mk^bt  haw  nin  well  eik>iigh  bj  themsebres :  bat  he  has  not 
otkiy  kifiid^d  them  with  a  name»  bat  has  msbde  th«m  carry 
auubUf/' 

W'v  talked  of  the  Seriews.  and  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  of 
thrm  as  he  did  at  Thiale^s.  i^  Joshua  saMi.  what  I  have 
often  thought,  that  he  wondeied  to  find  so  muftit  good  writ- 
IHK  employed  in  them,  when  the  authors  were  to  remain 
unknown,  and  so  could  not  hare  the  motire  of  fame.  Johk- 
•oii.  **  Nav,  Sir,  those  who  write  in  them,  write  well  in 
order  to  be  paid  welL" 

Soon  after  this  day,  he  went  to  Bath  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale.  I  had  neTer  seen  that  beautiful  citr^  and  wished 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  Tisiting  it  while  Johnson  was 
there.  Haring  written  to  him,  I  receired  the  following 
answer : — 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Deab  Sir, 

**  Why  do  you  talk  of  neglect  ?  When  did  I  n^ect  yon? 
If  you  will  come  to  Bath,  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  see  you.  Come, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  you  can. — But  I  have  a  little  business  for  you 
at  London.  Bid  Francis  look  in  the  paper  drawer  of  the  chest  of 
drawers  in  my  bed-chamber,  for  two  cases  ;^  one  for  the  attomey- 

*  An  Ode  to  the  Sun,  together  with  another  addressed  to  Dr.  James 
on  the  recovery  of  Cumberland's  second  son  from  a  dangerous  fever, 
^  eifected  under  Providence  by  his  celebrated  powders,"  were  published 
by  Robson  of  New  Bond  Street  in  1776,  and  dedicated  to  Komney. — 
Zditor, 

*  Mr.  Romney,  the  painter,  who  has  now  deservedly  established  a  high 
reputation. 

And  that  reputation  has  increased,  and  is  increasing  at  this  day. — 
JSait<r 

*  '  cases  related  probably  to  a  law-suit  which  Dr.  Taylor  was 
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He  told  us  that  "  Addison  wrote  BudgelTs  papers  in 
*  The  Spectator,'  at  least  mended  them  so  mndi  that  he 
made  them  almost  his  own ;  and  that  Draper,  Tonson's 
partner,  assured  Mrs.  Johnson,  that  the  much  admired 
Epilogue  to  '  The  Distressed  Mother,'  whidi  came  out  in 
Budgell's  name,  was  in  reality  written  by  Addison." 

"  The  mode  of  government  by  one  may  be  ill  adapted 
to  a  small  society,  but  is  best  for  a  great  nation.  The 
characteristic  of  our  own  government  at  present  is  imbe- 
cility. The  magistrates  dare  not  call  the  guards  for  fear 
of  being  hanged.  The  guards  will  not  come  for  fear  of 
being  given  up  to  the  blmd  rage  of  popular  juries." 

Of  the  father  '  of  one  of  our  friends  he  observed,  "  He 
never  clarified  his  notions  by  filtrating  them  through 
other  minds.  He  had  a  canal  upon  his  estate,  where  at 
one  place  the  bank  was  too  low.  I  dug  the  canal  deeper," 
said  he. 

He  told  me  that ''  so  long  ago  as  174t8,  he  had  read  '  The 
Grave,  a  Poem,'  *  but  did  not  like  it  much."  I  differed 
from  him  ;  for  though  it  is  not  equal  throughout,  and  is 
seldom  elegantly  correct,  it  abounds  in  solemn  thought  and 
poetical  imagery  beyond  the  common  reach.  The  world 
has  differed  from  him ;  for  the  poem  has  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  is  still  much  read  by  people  of  a  serious 
cast  of  mind. 

A  literary  lady  of  large  fortune  [Mrs.  Montagu]  was 
mentioned,  as  one  who  did  good  to  many,  but  by  no  means 
"  by  stealth ; "  and  instead  of  "  blushing  to  find  it  fame," 
acted  evidently  from  vanity.    Johnson.  "  I  have  seen  no 

^  The  elder  Mr.  Lang^n. — Hawk.  Mem, 

^  I  am  sorry  that  there  are  no  memoirs  of  the  Rer.  Robert  Blair,  the 
author  of  this  poem.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Blair,  of  Blair,  in  Ayrshire  $  bat  the  estate  had  descended  to  a  female, 
and  afterwards  passed  to  the  son  of  her  husband  by  another  marriage. 
He  was  minister  of  the  parish  of  Athelstaneford,  where  Mr.  John  Home 
was  his  successor ;  so  that  it  may  truly  be  called  classic  ground.  His 
son,  who  is  of  the  same  name,  and  a  man  eminent  for  talents  and  learn- 
ing, is  now,  with  universal  approbation,  solicitor-general  of  Scotland. 

And  was  afterwards  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session.  A  life 
of  Blair  is  given  in  the  editions  of  the  English  Foe{s  by  Anderson  and 
Chalmers.     He  died  in  1746,  in  his  forty-seventh  year. — Oroker, 

The  Grave  was  published  in  London  1743. — Chalmer's  Biog.  Diet. — 
J     ior. 
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beings  who  do  as  much  good  from  benevolence,  as  she 
does,  from  whatever  motive.  If  there  are  such  under  the 
earth,  or  in  the  clouds,  I  wish  they  would  come  up,  or  come 
down.  What  Soame  Jenyns  says  upon  this  subject  is  not 
to  be  minded ;  he  is  a  wit.  No,  Sir ;  to  act  from  pure 
benevolence  is  not  possible  for  finite  beings.  Human 
benevolence  is  mingled  with  vanity,  interest,  or  some  other 
motive." 

He  would  not  allow  me  to  praise  a  lady  then  at  Bath  ; 
observing,  "  She  does  not  gain  upon  me.  Sir ;  I  think  her 
empty-headed."  He  was,  indeed,  a  stem  critic  upon  cha- 
racters and  manners.  Even  Mrs.  Thrale  did  not  escape 
his  friendly  animadversion  at  times.  When  he  and  I  were 
one  day  endeavouring  to  ascertain,  article  by  article,  how 
one  of  our  friends  could  possibly  spend  as  much  money  in 
his  family  as  he  told  us  he  did,  she  interrupted  us  by  a 
lively  extravagant  sally,  on  the  expense  of  clothing  his 
children,  describing  it  in  a  very  ludicrous  and  fanciful 
manner.  Johnson  looked  a  little  angry,  and  said,  "  Nay, 
Madam,  when  you  are  declaiming,  declaim ;  and  when  you 
are  calculating,  calculate."  At  another  time,  when  she 
said,  perhaps  affectedly,  "  I  don't  like  to  fly ;  " — Johnson. 
"  With  your  vnngs.  Madam,  you  must  fLj :  but  have  a  care, 
there  are  clippers  abroad."  How  very  well  was  this  said, 
and  how  fully  has  experience  proved  the  truth  of  it !  But 
have  they  not  clipped  rather  rudely^  and  gone  a  great  deal 
closer  than  was  necessary  ?  * 

A  gentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and  live  three  years 
at  Otaheit^,  or  New  Zealand,  in  order  to  obtain  a  full 
acquaintance  with  people  so  totally  different  from  all  that 
we  have  ever  known,  and  be  satisfied  what  pure  nature 
can  do  for  man.  Johnson.  "  What  could  you  learn.  Sir  ? 
What  can  savages  tell,  but  what  they  themselves  have 
seen  ?  Of  the  past  or  the  invisible  they  can  tell  nothing. 
The  inhabitants  of  Otaheit^  and  New  Zealand  are  not  in 
a  state  of  pure  nature ;  for  it  is  plain  they  broke  off  from 
some  other  people.     Btad  they  grown  out  of  the  ground, 

^  This  alludes  to  the  many  sarcastic  observations  published  against 
Mrs.  Fiozzi,  on  her  lamentable  marriage,  and  particularly  to  Baretti's 
brutal  strictures  in  the  European  Magazine  for  1788 ;  which  even 
Boswell,  with  all  his  enmity  towards  her,  could  not  approve. — Croker. 
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I{M  ioi,  l(»t  him  oot  quit  it,  to  go  to  the  beginning.  Hemaj, 
(HU'huPM,  uut  f^l  a^n  the  inclination." 

Hir  Jimhiu  mentioned  Mr.  Cnmberland's  *'  Odes,*'  ^  which 
y^^^iv  jUMt  (lublifilud,  Johnson.  ^'Whj,  Sir,  they  would 
luivo  bp0U  thiiUgbt  a«  good  as  odes  oonunonlj  are,  if  Ciun- 
U'i'ltiuU  hud  uot  put  hiis  name  to  them ;  but  a  nameimme- 
ilUtt'l^  dr4W«i  f^uKure,  unless  it  be  a  name  that  bears  down 
ovcrythiug  lief  ore  it.  Naj,  Cumberland  has  made  his 
'  CKluM '  imitMUiry  to  the  iskme  of  another  man.'  Thej 
Uiitfht  Ui^Vi)  riiu  well  enough  bj  themselyes ;  but  he  has  not 
K^Xiiy  luiuitHl  t)u5m  with  a  name,  but  has  made  them  carry 
iU»uUc." 

Wo  tiiiked  of  the  Beviews,  and  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  of 
ituuu  an  be  dill  at  Thrale's.  Sir  Joshua  said,  what  I  hare 
KiiU>i\  tkiiUght,  that  he  wondered  to  find  so  much  good  wiit- 
iug  uiu|il(iyed  in  them,  when  the  authors  were  to  remain 
UuVuiiWU,  tiiul  no  could  not  have  the  motire  of  faane.  Jomr- 
*P^i  **  Ntty,  Sir,  those  who  write  in  them,  write  well  in 
ordur  to  be  paid  welL" 

ikHil^  after  this  daj,  he  went  to  Bath  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vhr^le,  I  had  never  seen  that  beautiful  citv,  and  wished 
W  Uika  the  opportunity  of  visiting  it  while  Johnson  was 
ih^e.  Having  written  to  him,  I  received  the  following 
iMMIWer  :— 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

''Drab  Sir, 

**  Why  do  you  talk  of  neglect  ?  When  did  I  neglect  yon? 
If  you  will  come  to  Bath,  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  see  you.  Come, 
Ih^raforc,  ai  soon  as  you  can. — But  I  have  a  litde  business  for  you 
dl  London.  Bid  Francis  look  in  the  paper  drawer  of  the  chest  of 
dn^wers  in  my  bed-chamber,  for  two  cases;  ^  one  for  the  attorney- 

'  An  Ode  to  the  Sun,  together  with  another  addresspd  to  I>r.  James 
on  the  recovery  of  Cumb^huid's  senond  son  from  a  dangerous  fever, 
**  •flSscted  under  Providence  by  hia  celebrated  powders,"  were  published 
by  Ribton  of  New  Bond  Street  in  1776,  and  dedicated  to  Bomney. — 

.  Bomney,  the  painter,  who  has  now  deservedly  established  a  high 
tAcion. 
•td  that  reputation  has  increased,  and  is  increasing  at  this  day. — 

these  cases  related  probably  to  a  law-suit  which  Dr.  Taylor  waa 
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general,  and  one  for  the  solicitor-general.  They  lie,  I  think,  at 
the  top  of  my  papers ;  otherwise  they  are  somewhere  else,  and  will 
give  me  more  trouble. 

"Please  to  write  to  me  immediately,  if  they  can  be  found. 
Make  my  compliments  to  all  our  firiends  round  the  world,  and  to 
Mrs.  Williams  at  home.     I  am,  Sir,  your,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  Search  for  the  papers  as  soon  as  you  can,  that,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, 1  may  write  to  you  again  before  you  come  down." 

On  the  26th  April,  I  went  to  Bath ;  and  on  my  arrival 
at  the  Pelican  inn,  found  lying  for  me  an  obliging  invita- 
tion from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  whom  I  was  agreeably 
entertained  almost  constantly  during  my  stay.  They  were 
gone  to  the  rooms :  but  there  was  a  kind  note  from  Dr. 
•  Johnson,  that  he  should  sit  at  home  all  the  evening.  I 
went  to  him  directly;  and  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
retaimed,  we  had  by  ourselves  some  hours  of  tea-drinking 
and  talk. 

I  shall  group  together  such  of  his  sayings  as  I  preserved 
during  the  few  days  that  I  was  at  Bath. 

Of  a  person  [Mr.  Burke]  who  differed  from  him  in  poli- 
,tics,  he  said,  "  In  private  life  he  is  a  very  honest  gentle- 
man ;  but  I  will  not  allow  him  to  be  so  in  public  life. 
People  may  be  honest,  though  they  are  doing  wrong :  that 
is,  between  their  Maker  and  them.  But  we,  who  are  suf- 
fering by  their  pernicious  conduct,  are  to  destroy  them. 
We  are  sure  that  [Burke]  acts  from  interest.  We  know 
what  his  genuine  principles  were.  They  who  allow  their 
passions  to  confound  the  distinctions  between  right  and 
vn*ong,  are  criminal.  They  may  be  convinced ;  but  they 
have  not  come  honestly  by  their  conviction." 

It  having  been  mentioned,  I  know  not  with  what  truth, 
that  a  certain  female  pohtical  writer  [Mrs.  Macaulay], 
whose  doctrines  he  disliked,  had  of  late  become  very  fond 
of  dress,  sat  hours  together  at  her  toilet,  and  even  put  on 
rouge : — Johnson.  "  She  is  better  employed  at  her  toilet, 
than  using  her  pen.  It  is  better  she  should  be  reddening 
her  own  cheeks,  than  blackening  other  people's  characters.'* 

carrying  on,  and  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  assisted  him  with  his  advice.— 
Croker. 
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He  told  us  that  "  Addison  wrote  Budgell's  papers  in 
*  The  Spectator/  at  least  mended  them  so  much  that  he 
made  them  almost  his  own ;  and  that  Draper,  Tonson's 
partner,  assured  Mrs.  Johnson,  that  the  much  admired 
Epilogue  to  '  The  I>istressed  Mother,'  which  came  out  in 
Budgell's  name,  was  in  reality  written  by  Addison." 

"  The  mode  of  government  by  one  may  be  ill  adapted 
to  a  small  society,  but  is  best  for  a  great  nation.  The 
characteristic  of  our  own  government  at  present  is  imbe- 
cility. The  magistrates  dare  not  call  the  guards  for  fear 
of  being  hanged.  The  guards  will  not  come  for  fear  of 
being  given  up  to  the  blind  rage  of  popular  juries." 

Of  the  father  '  of  one  of  our  friends  he  observed,  "  He 
never  clarified  his  notions  by  filtrating  them  through 
other  minds.  He  had  a  canal  upon  his  estate,  where  at 
one  place  the  bank  was  too  low.  I  dug  the  canal  deeper," 
said  he. 

He  told  me  that  "  so  long  ago  as  1748,  he  had  read  '  The 
Grave,  a  Poem,'  *  but  did  not  like  it  much."  I  differed 
from  him  ;  for  though  it  is  not  equal  throughout,  and  is 
seldom  elegantly  correct,  it  abounds  in  solemn  thought  and 
poetical  imagery  beyond  the  common  reach.  The  world 
has  differed  from  him ;  for  the  poem  has  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  is  still  much  read  by  people  of  a  serious 
cast  of  mind. 

A  literary  lady  of  large  fortune  [Mrs.  Montagu]  was 
mentioned,  as  one  who  did  good  to  many,  but  by  no  means 
"  by  stealth ; "  and  instead  of  "  blushing  to  find  it  fame," 
acted  evidently  from  vanity.     Johnson.  "  I  have  seen  no 

^  The  elder  Mr.  Langton. — Hawk.  Mem. 

^  I  am  sorry  that  there  are  no  memoirs  of  the  Her.  Robert  Blair,  the 
author  of  this  poem.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Blair,  of  Blair,  in  Ayrshire ;  but  the  estate  had  descended  to  a  female, 
and  afterwards  passed  to  the  son  of  her  husband  by  another  marriage. 
He  was  minister  of  the  parish  of  Athelstaneford,  where  Mr.  John  Home 
was  his  successor ;  so  that  it  may  truly  be  called  classic  ground.  His 
son,  who  is  of  the  same  name,  and  a  man  eminent  for  talents  and  learn- 
ing, is  now,  with  universal  approbation,  solicitor-general  of  Scotland. 

And  was  afterwards  Lord  President  of  the  Ck>urt  of  Session.  A  life 
of  Blair  is  given  in  the  editions  of  the  English  Poe{s  by  Anderson  and 
Chalmers.     He  died  in  1746,  in  his  forty-seventh  year. — Croker. 

The  Grave  was  published  in  London  1743. — Chalmer's  Biog.  Diet.— 
EdUor, 
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beings  who  do  as  much  good  from  benevolence,  as  she 
does,  from  whatever  motive.  If  there  are  such  under  the 
earth,  or  in  the  clouds,  I  wish  they  would  come  up,  or  come 
down.  What  Soame  Jenyns  says  upon  this  subject  is  not 
to  be  minded ;  he  is  a  wit.  No,  Sir ;  to  act  from  ptire 
benevolence  is  not  possible  for  finite  beings.  Human 
benevolence  is  mingled  with  vanity,  interest,  or  some  other 
motive." 

He  would  not  allow  me  to  praise  a  lady  then  at  Bath  ; 
observing,  "  She  does  not  gain  upon  me,  Sir ;  I  think  her 
empty-headed."  He  was,  indeed,  a  stern  critic  upon  cha- 
racters and  manners.  Even  Mrs.  Thrale  did  not  escape 
his  friendly  animadversion  at  times.  When  he  and  I  were 
one  day  endeavouring  to  ascertain,  article  by  article,  how 
one  of  OUT  friends  could  possibly  spend  as  much  money  in 
his  family  as  he  told  us  he  did,  she  interrupted  us  by  a 
lively  extravagant  sally,  on  the  expense  of  clothing  his 
children,  describing  it  in  a  very  ludicrous  and  fanciful 
manner.  Johnson  looked  a  little  angry,  and  said,  "  Nay, 
Madam,  when  you  are  declaiming,  declaim ;  and  when  you 
are  calculating,  calculate."  At  another  time,  when  she 
said,  perhaps  affectedly,  "  I  don't  like  to  fly ;  " — Johnson. 
"  With  your  wings.  Madam,  you  must  fly :  but  have  a  care, 
there  are  clippers  abroad."  How  very  well  was  this  said, 
and  how  fully  has  experience  proved  the  truth  of  it !  But 
have  they  not  clipped  rather  rudely,  and  gone  a  great  deal 
closer  than  was  necessary  ?  * 

A  gentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and  live  three  years 
at  Otaheit^,  or  New  Zealand,  in  order  to  obtain  a  full 
acquaintance  with  people  so  totally  different  from  all  that 
we  have  ever  known,  and  be  satisfied  what  pure  nature 
can  do  for  man.  Johnson.  "  What  could  you  learn,  Sir  ? 
What  can  savages  tell,  but  what  they  themselves  have 
seen  ?  Of  the  past  or  the  invisible  they  can  tell  nothing. 
The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  and  New  Zealand  are  not  in 
a  state  of  pure  nature ;  for  it  is  plain  they  broke  off  from 
some  other  people.    Had  they  grown  out  of  the  ground, 

^  This  alludes  to  the  many  sarcastic  observations  published  against 
Mrs.  Fiozzi,  on  her  lamentable  marriage,  and  particularly  to  Baretti's 
brutal  strictures  in  the  European  Magazine  for  1788 ;  which  even 
Boswell,  with  all  his  enmity  towards  her,  could  not  approve. — Crokcr. 
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-  'ht  hHv^  judged  of  a  state  of  pure  nature.     Fanci- 

•r'7\"vr.5o  mnv  talk  of  a  mythology  being  amongst  them; 

hi  ii  mws'  i^'  invention.     They  have  once  had  religion, 

K  »h  h**  ^^"^^^^  jjnidually  debased.     And  what  account  of 

Th  ^n-  n^Uin^^w*  ^*^"  y^^  suppose  to  be  learnt  from  savages  ? 

IZh  ivnsider.  Sir,  our  own  state :  our  religion  is  in  a 

I    A  •  wi»  have  an  order  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach 

r^\v  have  one  day  in  the  week  set  apart  for  it,  and  this 

■    "n   nnieral  pretty  well  observed:  yet  ask  the  first  ten 

'**  !a«  men  vou  meet,  and  hear  what  they  can  tell  of  their 

'^i)!!  Monday,  April  29,  he  and  I  made  an  excursion  to 

l^ristol.  where  I  was  entertained  with  seeing  him  inquire 

inx^nthe  spot  into  the  authenticity  of  "  Rowley's  poetry," 

-J  1  had  seen  him  inquire  ujK)n  the  spot  into  the  authen- 

ticitv  of  •*  Ossian's  poetry."     George  Catcot,  the  pewterer, 

whoVas  as  zealous  for  Kowley  as  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  was  for 

Ossian  (I  trust  my  reverend  friend  will  excuse  the  com- 

T>ajison),  attended  us  at  our  inn,  and  with  a  triumphant 

lir  of  lively  simplicity,  called  out.  "  I'll  make  Dr.  Johnson 

eonvert."'    Dr.  Johnson,  at  his  desire,  read  aloud  some 

of  Chatterton's  fabricated,  verses ;  while  Catcot  stood  at 

the  back  of  his  chair,  moving  himself  like  a  pendulum, 

and  beating  time  with  his  feet,  and  now  and  then  looking 

into  Dr.  JohnsvMi*s  face,  wondering  that  he  was  not  yet 

o»>nviuiHHi.      ^^'e  calUxl  on  Mr.  Barret,  the  sui^reon.  and 

«w  si>me  v^f  the  i>rK;j»;j.V\  as  they  were  called,  which  were 

^i*v«t*Hi  very  artidoially :  *  but  from  a  careful  inspection 

,Nt  them,  and  a  ivusideration  of  the  circumstances  with 

which  they  won*  attended,  we  were  quite  satisfied  of  the 

u«|vv«turt\  whioh.  indeed,  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 

frvMU  iuteru.il  ovivlonce.  by  several  able  critics.* 

HvMu'sT  Oaiivt  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  whatever  to 
Avw  obitvv.ous.  but  i::sis:ed.  as  an  end  of  all  contioversv. 
i>„it  wo  s>V.v^uld  i^^  wi:h  him  to  the  tower  of  the  churv^h  of 
5^:.  M,^rY.  K*\io'.;f .  ar.d  riVir  vlih  own  o*f«  ^y«  the  ancient 
cluNs;  in  >vh:o:v  :he  niis^uscrlpts  were  found.     To  :his  Dr. 

'  Ss^xicT**.  of  ;S">s<f  crl^.^Ali  »nfr  &?w  i-  tie  British  M:ii«e<i"=:.  »7!i  ::: 
•  Mr.  IvT^i;::.  Mr.  Wiri:c  VEr.'MAJ^c«. 
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Johnsoii  good-naturedly  agreed;  and,  though  troubled 
with  a  shortness  of  breathing,  laboured  up  a  long  flight 
of  steps,  till  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  wondrous 
chest  stood.  " There"  said  Catcot,  with  a  bouncing  confi- 
dent credulity,  "  there  is  the  very  chest  itself."  After  this 
ocular  demonstration,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  He 
brought  to  my  recollection  a  Scotch  Highlander,  a  man  of 
learning  too,  and  who  had  seen  the  world,  attesting,  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  his  reasons  for,  the  authenticity 
of  Fingal :  "  I  have  heard  all  that  poem  when  I  was 
young."  "  Have  you.  Sir?  Pray  what  have  you  heard  ? " 
"I  have  heard  Ossian,  Oscar,  and  every  one  of  them." 

Johnson  said  of  Chatterton,  "  This  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary young  man  that  has  encountered  my  knowledge. 
It  is  wonderful  how  the  whelp  has  written  such  things." 

We  were  by  no  means  pleased  with  our  inn  at  Bristol. 
"  Let  us  see  now,"  said,  I  "  how  we  should  describe  it." 
Johnson  was  ready  with  his  raillery.  **  Describe  it.  Sir  ?  why, 
it  was  so  bad,  that — ^Boswell  wished  to  be  in  Scotland  !  " 

After  Dr.  Johnson's  return  to  London,^  I  was  several 
times  with  him  at  his  house,  where  I  occasionally  slept,  in 
the  room  that  had  been  assigned  for  me.  I  dined  with 
him  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  at  G-eneral  Oglethorpe's,  and  at 
General  Paoli's.  To  avoid  a  tedious  minuteness,  I  shall 
group  together  what  I  have  preserved  of  his  conversation 
during  this  period  also,  without  specifying  each  scene 
where  it  passed,  except  one,  which  will  be  found  so  re- 
markable as  certainly  to  deserve  a  very  particular  relation. 
Where  the  place  or  the  persons  do  not  contribute  to  the 
zest  of  the  conversation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  encumber  my 
page  with  mentioning  them.  To  know  of  what  vintage 
our  wine  is,  enables  us  to  judge  of  its  value,  and  to  drink 
it  with  more  relish :  but  to  have  the  produce  of  each  vine 
of  one  vineyard,  in  the  same  year,  kept  separate,  would 
serve  no  purpose.  To  know  that  our  wine  (to  use  an 
advertising  phrase)  is  "of  the  stock  of  an  ambassador 
lately  deceased,"  heightens  its  flavour:   but  it  signifies 

*  Summoned,  it  would  appear,  to  London,  to  advise  Dr.  Taylor,  he  left 
Bath  on  Friday  night,  May  3rd,  and  arrived  in  London  on  Saturday  the 
4th.  See  Mrs.  Thnde's  Letters  to  and  from  Dr.  Johnson,  rol.  i.,  p.  320. 
—Editor, 
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nothing  to  know  the  bin  where  each  bottle  was  once  de- 
posited. 

"Garrick,"  he  observed,  "does  not  play  the  part  of 
Archer  in  the  *  Beanx  Stratagem '  well.  The  gentleman 
should  break  through  the  footman,  which  is  not  the  case 
as  he  does  it." 

"  Where  there  is  no  education,  as  in  savage  countries, 
men  will  have  the  upper  hand  of  women.  Bodily  strength, 
no  doubt,  contributes  to  this ;  but  it  would  be  so,  exclusive 
of  that;  for  it  is  mind  that  always  governs.  When  it 
comes  to  dry  understanding,  man  has  the  better." 

**The  little  volumes  entitled,  *  Bespuhlicce,*  ^  which  are 
very  well  done,  were  a  bookseller's  work." 

"  There  is  much  talk  of  the  misery  which  we  cause  to  the 
brute  creation :  but  they  are  recompensed  by  existence.  If 
they  were  not  useful  to  man,  and  therefore  protected  by 
him,  they  would  not  be  nearly  so  numerous."  This  argu- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  able  and  benignant  Hutchinson's 
'Moral  Philosophy.'*  But  the  question  is,  whether  the 
animals  who  endure*  such  sufferings  of  various  kinds,  for 
the  service  and  entertainment  of  men,  would  accept  of  exis- 
tence upon  the  terms  on  which  they  have  it.  Madame  de 
Sevign^,  who,  though  she  had  many  enjoyments,  felt  with 
delicate  sensibility  the  prevalence  of  misery,  complains  of 
the  task  of  existence  having  been  imposed  upon  her  with- 
out her  consent. 

"  That  man  is  never  happy  for  the  present  is  so  true,  that 
all  his  relief  from  unhappiness  is  only  forgetting  himself 
for  a  little  while.  Life  is  a  progress  from  want  to  want, 
not  from  enjoyment  to  enjoyment." 

"  Though  many  men  are  nominally  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  hospitals  and  other  public  institutions, 
almost  all  the  good  is  done  by  one  man,  by  whom  the  rest 
are  driven  on ;  owing  to  confidence  in  him  and  indolence  in 
them." 

"  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son,  I  think,  might 
be  made  a  very  pretty  book.  Take  out  the  immorality,  and 
it  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  young  gentleman. 

1  Accounts  of  the  principal  States  of  Europe. — Oroker, 
'  A  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,  vol  i.,  p.  316,  Two  vols.  4to.  Lond. 
1755.— Editor. 
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An  elegant  manner  and  easiness  of  behaviour  are  acquired 
gradually  and  imperceptibly.  No  man  can  say,  *ril  be 
genteel.'  There  are  ten  genteel  women  for  one  genteel 
man,  because  they  are  more  restrained.  A  man  without 
some  degree  of  restraint  is  insufferable ;  but  we  are  all  less 
restrained  than  women.  Were  a  woman  sitting  in  com- 
pany to  put  out  her  legs  before  her  as  most  men  do,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  kick  them  in."  No  man  was  a  more 
attentive  and  nice  observer  of  behaviour  in  those  whose 
company  he  happened  to  be  than  Johnson,  or,  however 
strange  it  may  seem  to  many,  had  a  higher  estimation  of  its 
refinements.^ 

Lord  Eliot  informs  me,  that  one  day  when  Johnson  and 
he  were  at  dinner  in  a  gentleman's  house  in  London,  npon 
Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  bemg  mentioned,  Johnson  sur- 
prised the  company  by  this  sentence :  "  Every  man  of  any 
education  would  rather  be  called  a  rascal,  than  accused 
of  deficiency  in  the  graces,*'  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  was  present, 
turned  to  a  lady  who  knew  Johnson  well,  and  lived  much 
with  him,  and  in  his  quaint  manner,  tapping  his  box,  ad- 
dressed her  thus :  "  Don't  you  think,  Maidam  (looking  to- 
wards Johnson),  that  among  all  your  acquaintance,  you 
could  find  one  exception  ?  "  The  lady  smiled,  and  seemed 
to  acquiesce.^ 

1  "  I  commended,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  a  young  lady  for  her  beauty 
and  pretty  behayiour,  to  whom  I  thought  no  objections  could  have  been 
made.  '  I  saw  her  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  take  a  pair  of  scissors  in  her  left 
hand  though ;  and,  for  all  her  father  is  now  become  a  nobleman,  and,  as 
you  say,  excessively  rich,  I  should,  were  I  a  youth  of  quality  ten  years 
hence,  hesitate  between  a  girl  so  neglected  and  a  Tiegro.'" — Anecdotes, 
p.  287.  '*  The  child  who  took  a  pair  of  scissors  in  her  left  hand  is  now 
a  woman  of  quality,  highly  respected,  and  would  cut  us,  I  conclude,  most 
deservedly,  if  more  were  said  on  the  subject." — Piozzi  MS.  I  belieye 
that  the  lady  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Lyttelton,  afterwards  Lord 
Westcote,  married  to  Sir  Richard  Hoare.  She  was  bom  in  Jamaica,  and 
thence,  perhaps,  Johnson's  strange  allusion  to  the  negrc. — Oroker, 

^  Colman,  in  his  Random  Becords,  has  given  a  lively  sketch  of  the 
appearance  and  manners  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon  in  society  : — 

**  The  learned  Gibbon  was  a  curious  counterbalance  to  the  learned 
(may  I  not  say  less  learned  ?)  Johnson.  Their  manners  and  taste,  both 
in  writing  and  conversation,  were  as  different  as  their  habiliments.  On 
the  day  I  first  sat  down  wiUi  Johnson,  in  his  rusty  brown  suit,  and  his 
black  worsted  stockings,  Gibbon  was  placed  opposite  to  me  in  a  suit  of 
flowered  velvet,  with  a   bag  and  sword.      Each  had   his  measured 

III.  H 
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"  I  read,"  said  lie,  "  Sharpens  '  Letters  on  Italy '  *  oTer 
again,  when  I  was  at  Bath.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  matter 
in  them." 

'*  Mrs.  Williams  was  angry  that  ThraJe's  family  did  not 
send  regularly  to  her  every  time  they  heard  from  me  while 
I  was  in  the  Hebrides.  lAttle  people  are  apt  to  be  jealous : 
but  they  should  not  be  jealous  ;  for  they  ought  to  consider, 
that  superior  attention  will  necessarily  be  paid  to  superior 
fortune  or  rank.  Two  persons  may  have  equal  merit,  and 
on  that  account  may  have  an  equal  claim  to  attention ;  but 
one  of  them  may  have  also  fortune  and  rank,  and  so  may 
have  a  double  claim." 

Talking  of  his  notes  on  "  Shakspeare,"  he  said,  "  I  de- 
spise those  who  do  not  see  that  I  am  right  in  the  passage, 
where  as  is  repeated,  and  '  asses  of  great  charge '  intro- 
duced.    That  on  *  To  be,  or  not  to  be,'  is  disputable."  ^. 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  found  sitting  with  him  one  morn- 
ing, said,  that  in  his  opinion  the  character  of  an  infidel  was 
more  detestable  than  that  of  a  man  notoriously  guilty  of 

phraseology ;  and  Johnson's  famous  parallel  between  Dryden  and  Pope, 
might  be  loosely  parodied,  in  reference  to  himself  and  Gibbon :  John- 
son's style  was  grand,  and  Gibbon's  elegant:  the  stateliness  of  the 
former  was  sometimes  pedantic,  and  the  latter  was  occasionally  finical. 
Johnson  marched  to  kettle-drums  and  trumpets;  Gibbon  moved  to 
flutes  and  hautboys  :  Johnson  hewed  passages  through  the  Alps,  while 
Gibbon  levelled  walks  through  parks  and  gardens.  Mauled  as  I  had 
been  by  Johnson,  Gibbon  poured  bafan  upon  my  bruises  by  condescend- 
ing, once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  talk  with  me :  the 
great  historian  was  light  and  playful,  suiting  his  matter  to  the  capacity 
of  the  boy ;  but  it  was  done  more  suo  ; — still  his  mannerism  prevailed : 
still  he  tapped  his  snuff-box  ;  still  he  smirked  and  smiled,  and  roundea 
his  periods  with  the  same  air  of  good-breeding,  as  if  he  were  conversing 
with  men.  His  mouth,  mellifluous  as  Plato's,  was  a  round  hole  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  his  visage."    Vol.  i.  p.  121. — Oroker. 

*  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  a  surgeon,  who  had  travelled  for  his  health,  and 
whose  representation  of  Italian  manners  was  supposed  to  be  tinged  by 
the  ill  humour  of  a  valetudinarian.  Baretti  took  up  the  defence  of  his 
country,  and  a  smart  controversy  ensued,  which  made  some  noise  at  the 
time. — Croker, 

*  It  may  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  very  valuable  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  has  fiilly  vindicated  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  idle  censures 
which  the  first  of  these  notes  has  given  rise  to.  The  interpretation  of 
the  other  passage,  which  Dr.  Johnson  allows  to  be  disputable^  he  has 
clearly  shown  to  be  erroneous. 

See  Malone's  Notes  on  Hamlet,  act  v.,  ac.  2 ;  act  iii.,  sc  1. — Editor, 
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an  atrocious  crime.  I  differed  from  him,  because  we  are 
surer  of  the  odiousness  of  the  one,  than  of  the  error  of  the 
other.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  agree  with  him ;  for  the  infidel 
would  be  guilty  of  any  crime  if  he  were  inclined  to  it." 

"  Many  things  which  are  false  are  transmitted  from  book 
to  book,  and  gain  credit  in  the  world.  One  of  these  is  the 
cry  against  the  evil  of  luxury.  Now  the  truth  is,  that 
luxury  produces  much  good.  Take  the  luxury  of  buildings 
in  London.  Does  it  not  produce  real  advantage  in  the 
conveniency  and  elegance  of  accommodation,  and  this  all 
from  the  exertion  of  industry  ?  People  will  tell  you,  with 
a  melancholy  face,  how  many  builders  are  in  gaol.  It  is 
plain  they  are  in  gaol,  not  for  building ;  for  rents  are  not 
fallen.  A  man  gives  half -a- guinea  for  a  dish  of  green  peas. 
How  much  gardening  does  this  occasion  ?  how  many  la- 
bourers must  the  competition  to  have  such  things  early  in 
the  market  keep  in  employment  ?  You  will  hear  it  said, 
very  gravely,  *  Why  was  not  the  half-guinea,  thus  spent  in 
luxury,  given  to  the  poor  ?  To  how  many  might  it  have 
afforded  a  good  meal  ? '  Alas !  has  it  not  gone  to  the  Indus- 
triovs  poor,  whom  it  is  better  to  support  than  the  idle  poor  ? 
You  are  much  surer  that  you  are  doing  good  when  you  jpay 
money  to  those  who  work,  as  the  recompense  of  their  labour 
than  when  you  give  money  merely  in  charity.  Suppose  the 
ancient  luxury  of  a  dish  of  peacocks'  brains  were  to  be  re- 
vived, how  many  carcases  would  be  left  to  the  poor  at  a 
cheap  rate !  and  as  to  the  rout  that  is  made  about  people 
who  are  ruined  by  extravagance,  it  is  no  matter  to  the  nation 
that  some  individuals  suffer.  When  so  much  general  pro- 
ductive exertion  is  the  consequence  of  luxury,  the  nation 
does  not  care  ijiough  there  are  debtors  in  gaol :  nay,  they 
would  not  care  though  their  creditors  were  there  too." 

The  uncommon  vivacity  of  Greneral  Oglethorpe's  mind, 
and  variety  of  knowledge,  having  sometimes  made  his  con- 
versation seem  too  desultory ;  Johnson  observed,  "  Ogle- 
thorpe, Sir,  never  completes  what  he  has  to  say." 

He  on  the  same  account  made  a  similar  remark  on  Pat- 
rick Lord  Elibank ;  "  Sir,  there  is  nothing  conclusive  in  his 
talk." 

When  I  complained  of  having  dined  at  a  splendid  table 
without  hearing  one  sentence  of  conversation  worthv  of 
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being  remembered,  he  said,  "  Sir,  there  seldom  is  any  such 
conversation."  Boswell.  "Why  then  meet  at  table?" 
Johnson.  "  Why,  to  eat  and  drink  together,  and  to  pro- 
mote kindness ;  and.  Sir,  this  is  better  done  when  there  is 
no  solid  conversation :  for  when  there  is,  people  differ  in 
opinion,  and  get  into  had  humour,  or  some  of  the  company, 
who  are  not  capable  of  such  conversation,  are  left  out,  and 
feel  themselves  uneasy.  It  was  for  this  reason  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  said,  he  always  talked  grossly  at  his  table,  because 
in  that  all  could  join." 

Being  irritated  by  hearing  a  gentleman  ask  Mr.  Levett  a 
variety  of  questions  concerning  him,  when  he  was  sitting 
by,  he  broke  out,  "  Sir,  you  have  but  two  topics,  yourself 
and  me.  I  am  sick  of  both."  "  A  man,"  said  he,  "  should 
not  talk  of  himself,  nor  much  of  any  particular  person. 
He  should  take  care  not  to  be  made  a  proverb  ;  and,  there- 
fore, should  avoid  having  any  one  topic  of  which  people  can 
say,  *  We  shall  hear  him  upon  it.'  There  was  a  Dr.  Old- 
field,  who  was  always  talking  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
He  came  into  a  coffee-house  one  day,  and  told  that  his 
grace  had  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  haK  an  hour. 
*  Did  he  indeed  speak  for  half  an  hour  ? '  (said  Belchier, 
the  surgeon). — '  Yes.' — *  And  what  did  he  say  of  Dr.  Old- 
field  ? ' — *  Nothing.' — '  Why  then.  Sir,  he  was  very  ungrate- 
ful ;  for  Dr.  Oldfield  could  not  have  spoken  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  without  saying  something  of  him.' " 

"  Every  man  is  to  take  existence  on  the  terms  on  which 
it  is  given  to  him.  To  some  men  it  is  given  on  condition 
of  not  taking  liberties,  which  other  men  may  take  without 
much  harm.  One  may  drink  wine,  and  be  nothing  the 
worse  for  it :  on  another,  wine  may  have  effects  so  inflam- 
matory as  to  injure  him  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  per- 
haps make  him  commit  something  for  which  he  may 
deserve  to  be  hanged." 

"Lord  Hailes's  'Annals  of  Scotland'  have  not  that 
painted  form  which  is  the  taste  of  this  age ;  but  it  is  a 
book  which  will  always  sell,  it  has  such  a  stability  of  dates, 
such  a  certainty  of  facts,  and  such  a  punctuality  of  citation. 
I  never  before  read  Scotch  history  with  certainty." 

I  asked  him  whether  he  would  advise  me  to  read  the 
Bible  with  a  commentary,  and  what  commentaries  he  would 
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recommend.  Johnson.  "To  be  sure,  Sir,  I  would  have 
you  read  the  Bible  with  a  commentary ;  and  I  would  re- 
commend Lowth  and  Patrick  on  the  Old  Testament,  and 
Hammond  on  the  New." 

During  my  stay  in  London  this  spring,  I  solicited  his  at- 
tention to  another  law  case,  in  which  I  was  engaged.  In 
the  course  of  a  contested  election  for  the  borough  of  Dun- 
fermline, which  I  attended  as  one  of  my  friend  Colonel 
(afterward  Sir  Archibald)  Campbell's  counsel,  one  of  his 
political  agents — who  was  charged  with  having  been  un- 
faithful to  his  employer,  and  having  deserted  to  the  oppo- 
site party  for  a  pecuniary  reward — attacked  very  rudely  in 
the  newspapers  the  Eev.  Mr.  James  Thomson,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  that  place,  on  account  of  a  supposed  allusion 
to  him  in  one  of  his  sermons.  Upon  this  the  minister,  on 
a  subsequent  Sunday,  arraigned  him  by  name  from  the 
pulpit  with  some  severity ;  and  the  agent,  after  the  sermon 
was  over,  rose  up  and  asked  the  minister  aloud,  "  What 
bribe  he  had  received  for  telling  so  many  lies  from  the 
chair  of  verity  ?  "  I  was  present  at  this  very  extraordinary 
scene.  The  person  arraigned,  and  his  father  and  brother, 
who  also  had  a  share  both  of  the  reproof  from  the  pulpit 
and  in  the  retaliation,  brought  an  action  against  Mr.  Thom- 
son, in  the  Court  of  Session,  for  defamation  and  damages, 
and  I  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  reverend  defendant. 
The  liberty  of  the  pulpit  was  our  great  ground  of  defence ; 
but  we  argued  also  on  the  provocation  of  the  previous 
attack,  and  on  the  instant  retaliation.  The  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, however, — the  j&fteen  judges,  who  are  at  the  same 
time  the  jury, — decided  against  the  minister,  contrary  to 
my  humble  opinion ;  and  several  of  them  expressed  them- 
selves with  indignation  against  him.  He  was  an  aged 
gentleman,  formerly  a  military  chaplain,  and  a  man  of  high 
spirit  and  honour.  Johnson  was  satisfied  that  the  judge- 
ment was  wrong,  and  dictated  to  me  the  following  argument 
in  confutation  of  it : — 

"  Of  the  censure  pronounced  from  the  pulpit,  our  determina- 
tion must  be  formed,  as  in  other  cases,  by  a  consideration 
of  the  act  itself,  and  the  particular  circumstances  with  which  ii;  is 
invested. 
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**  The  right  of  censure  and  rebuke  seems  necessarily  appendant 
to  the  pastoral  office.  He  to  whom  the  care  of  a  congregation  is 
entrusted,  is  considered  as  the  shepherd  of  a  flock,  as  the  teacher 
of  a  school,  as  the  father  of  a  family.  As  a  shepherd  tending  not 
his  own  sheep  but  those  of  his  master,  he  is  answerable  for  those 
that  stray,  and  that  lose  themselves  by  straying.  But  no  man 
can  be  answerable  for  losses  which  he  has  not  power  to  prevent, 
or  for  vagrancy  which  he  has  not  authority  to  restrain. 

"  As  a  teacher  giving  instruction  for  wages,  and  liable  to  re- 
proach, if  those  whom  he  undertakes  to  inform  make  no  proficiency, 
he  must  have  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance,  of  awakening 
negligence,  and  repressing  contradiction. 

"As  a  father,  he  possesses  the  paternal  authority  of  admonition, 
rebuke,  and  punishment.  He  cannot,  without  reducing  his  office 
to  an  empty  name,  be  hindered  from  the  exercise  of  any  practice 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  idle,  to  reform  the  vicious,  to  check  the 
petulant,  and  correct  the  stubborn. 

**  If  we  enquire  into  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  we 
shall,  I  believe,  find  the  ministers  of  the  word  exercising  the  whole 
authority  of  this  complicated  character.  .We  shall  find  them  not 
only  encouraging  the  good  by  exhortation,  but  terrifying  the 
wicked  by  reproof  and  denunciation.  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
church,  while  religion  was  yet  pure  from  secular  advantages,  the 
punishment  of  sinners  was  public  censure  and  open  penance; 
penalties  inflicted  merely  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  at  a  time 
while  the  church  had  yet  no  help  from  the  civil  power,  while  the 
hand  of  the  magistrate  lifted  only  the  rod  of  persecution,  and 
when  governors  were  ready  to  affiard  a  refuge  to  all  those  who 
fled  from  clerical  authority. 

"  That  the  church,  therefore,  had  once  a  power  of  public  cen- 
sure, is  evident,  because  that  power  was  frequently  exercised. 
That  it  borrowed  not  its  power  from  the  civil  authority,  is  like- 
wise certain,  because  civil  authority  was  at  that  time  its  enemy. 

"  The  hour  came,  at  length,  when,  after  three  hundred  yeai'S 
of  struggle  and  distress.  Truth  took  possession  of  imperial  power, 
and  the  civil  laws  lent  their  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitution. 
The  magistrate  from  that  time  co-operated  with  the  priest,  and 
clerical  sentences  were  made  efficacious  by  secular  force.  But  the 
state,  when  it  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  church,  had  no  inten- 
tion to  diminish  its  authority.  Those  rebukes  and  those  censures 
which  were  lawful  before  were  lawful  still.    But  they  had  hitherto 
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operated  only  upon  voluntary  submission.  The  refractory  and 
contemptuous  were  at  first  in  no  danger  of  temporal  severities, 
except  what  they  might  suffer  &om  the  reproaches  of  conscience, 
or  the  detestation  pf  their  fellow  Christians.  When  religion  ob- 
tained the  support  of  law,  if  admonitions  and  censures  had  no 
effect,  they  were  seconded  by  the  magistrates  with  coercion  and 
punishment. 

'*  It  therefore  appears,  from  ecclesiastical  history,  that  the  right 
of  inflicting  shame  by  public  censure  has  been  always  considered 
as  inherent  in  the  church ;  and  that  this  right  was  not  conferred 
by  the  civil  power ;  for  it  was  exercised  when  the  civil  power 
operated  against  it.  By  the  civil  power  it  was  never  taken  away; 
for  the  Christian  magistrate  interposed  his  office,  not  to  rescue 
sinners  from  censure,  but  to  supply  more  powerful  means  of  re- 
formation ;  to  add  pain  where  shame  was  insufficient ;  and,  when 
men  were  proclaimed  unworthy  of  the  society  of  the  faithful,  to 
restrain  them  by  imprisonment  from  spreading  abroad  the  contagion 
of  wickedness. 

'*  It  is  not  improbable,  that  from  this  acknowledged  power  of 
public  censure  grew,  in  time,  the  practice  of  auricular  confession. 
Those  who  dreaded  the  blast  of  public  reprehension  were  willing 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  priest  by  a  private  accusation  of 
themselves,  and  to  obtain  a  reconciliation  with  the  church  by  a 
kind  of  clandestine  absolution  and  invisible  penance ;  conditions 
with  which  the  priest  would,  in  times  of  ignorance  and  corrup- 
tion, easily  comply,  as  they  increased  his  influence,  by  adding  the 
knowledge  of  secret  sins  to  that  of  notorious  offences,  and  enlanged 
his  authority,  by  making  him  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  terms  of 
reconcilement. 

'*  From  this  bondage  the  Reformation  set  us  free.  The  minister 
has  no  longer  power  to  press  into  the  retirements  of  conscience, 
to  torture  us  by  interrogatories,  or  put  himself  in  possession  of 
our  secrets  and  our  lives.  But  though  we  have  thus  controlled 
his  usurpations,  his  just  and  original  power  remains  unimpaired. 
He  may  still  see,  though  he  may  not  pry ;  he  may  yet  hear,  though 
he  may  not  question.  And  that  knowledge  which  his  eyes  and 
ears  force  upon  him  it  is  still  his  duty  to  use,  for  the  benefit  of  his. 
flock.  A  father  who  lives  near  a  wicked  neighbour  may  forbid  f 
son  to  frequent  his  company.  A  minister  who  has  in  his  co  < 
gation  a  man  of  open  and  scandalous  wickedness  v  waru 
parishioners  to  shun  his  conversation.   To  warn  i 
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lawful,  but  not  to  warn  them  would  be  criminal.  He  may  warn 
them  one  bj  one  in  friendly  converse,  or  by  a  parochial  visitation. 
But  if  he  may  warn  each  man  singly,  what  shall  forbid  him  to 
warn  them  all  together  ?  Of  that  which  is  to  be  made  known  to 
all,  how  is  there  any  difference  whether  it  be  communicated  to 
each  singly,  or  to  all  together  ?  What  is  known  to  all  must  ne- 
cessarily be  public.  Whether  it  shall  be  public  at  once,  or  public 
by  degrees,  is  the  only  question.  And  of  a  sudden  and  solemn 
publication  the  impression  is  deeper,  and  the  warning  more 
effectual. 

"  It  may  easily  be  urged,  if  a  minister  be  thus  left  at  liberty  to 
delate  sinners  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  publish  at  will  the  crimes 
of  a  parishioner,  he  may  often  blast  the  innocent,  and  distress  the 
timorous.  He  may  be  suspicious,  and  condemn  without  evidence; 
he  may  be  rash,  and  judge  without  examination;  he  may  be 
severe,  and  treat  slight  offences  with  too  much  harshness ;  he  may 
be  malignant  and  partial,  and  gratify  his  private  interest  or  resent- 
ment under  the  shelter  of  his  pastoral  character. 

"  Of  all  this  there  is  possibility,  and  of  all  this  there  is  danger. 
But  if  possibility  of  evil  be  to  exclude  good,  no  good  ever  can  be 
done.  If  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  in  which  there  is  danger,  we 
must  all  sink  into  hopeless  inactivity*  The  evils  that  may  be 
feared  from  this  practice  aiHse,  not  from  any  defect  in  the  institu- 
tion, but  from  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  Power,  in  what- 
ever hands  it  is  placed,  will  be  sometimes  improperly  exerted ; 
yet  courts  of  law  must  judge,  though  they  will  sometimes  judge 
amiss.  A  father  must  instruct  his  children,  though  he  himself 
may  often  want  instruction.  A  minister  must  censure  sinners, 
though  his  censure  may  be  sometimes  erroneous  by  want  of 
judgment,  and  sometimes  unjust  by  want  of  honesty. 

'^  If  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case,  we  shall 
find  the  sentence  neither  erroneous  nor  unjust ;  we  shall  find  no 
breach  of  private  confidence,  no  intrusion  into  secret  transactions. 
The  fact  was  notorious  and  indubitable ;  so  easy  to  be  proved, 
that  no  proof  was  desired.  The  act  was  base  and  treacherous,  the 
perpetration  insolent  and  open,  and  the  example  naturally  mis- 
chievous. The  minister,  however,  being  retired  and  recluse,  had 
not  yet  heard  what  was  publicly  known  throughout  the  parish ; 
and,  on  occasion  of  a  public  election,,  warned  his  people,  accord- 
ing to  his  duty,  against  the  crimes  which  public  elections  fre- 
quently produce.  His  wai*ning  was  felt  by  one  of  his  narishioners 
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as  pointed  particularly  at  himself.  But  instead  of  producing,  as 
might  be  wished,  private  compunction  and  immediate  reforma- 
tion, it  kindled  only  rage  and  resentment.  He  charged  his 
minister,  in  a  public  paper,  with  scandal,  defamation,  and  false- 
hood. The  minister,  thus  reproached,  had  his  own  character  to 
vindicate,  upon  which  his  pastoral  authority  must  necessarily  de- 
pend. To  be  charged  with  a  defamatory  lie  is  an  injury  which 
no  man  patiently  endures  in  common  life.  To  be  charged  with 
polluting  the  pastoral  office  with  scandal  and  falsehood,  was  a 
violation  of  character  still  more  atrocious,  as  it  affected  not  only 
his  personal,  but  his  clerical  veracity.  His  indignation  naturally 
rose  in  proportion  to  his  honesty,  and,  with  all  the  fortitude  of 
injured  honesty,  he  dared  this  calumniator  in  the  church,  and  at 
once  exonerated  himself  from  censure,  and  rescued  his  flock  from 
deception  and  from  danger.  The  man  whom  he  accuses  pretends 
not  to  be  innocent ;  or,  at  least,  only  pretends,  for  he  declines  a 
trial.  The  crime  of  which  he  is  accused  has  frequent  opportuni- 
ties and  strong  temptations.  It  has  already  spread  far,  with  much 
depravation  of  private  morals,  and  much  injury  to  public  happi- 
ness. To  warn  the  people,  therefore,  against  it  was  not  wanton 
and  officious,  but  necessary  and  pastoral. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  fault  with  which  this  worthy  minister  is 
charged  ?  He  has  usurped  no  dominion  over  conscience.  He 
has  exerted  no  authority  in  support  of  doubtful  and  controverted 
opinions.  He  has  not  dragged  into  light  a  bashful  and  corrigible 
sinner.  His  censure  was  directed  against  a  breach  of  morality, 
against  an  act  which  no  man  justifies.  The  man  who  appropriated 
this  censure  to  himself  is  evidently  and  notoriously  guilty.  His 
consciousness  of  his  own  wickedness  incited  him  to  attack  his 
faithful  reprover  with  open  insolence  and  printed  accusations. 
Such  an  attack  made  defence  necessary ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
at  last  decided  that  the  means  of  defence  were  just  and  lawful." 

When  I  read  this  to  Mr.  Burke,  lie  was  Mghly  pleased, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Well,  lie  does  liis  work  in  a  workmanlike 
manner."  ^ 

^  As  a  proof  of  Dr.  Johnson's  extraordinary  powers  of  composition,  it 
appears  from  the  original  manuscript  of  this  excellent  dissertation,  of 
which  he  dictated  the  first  eight  paragraphs  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  the 
remainder  on  the  13th,  that  there  are  in  the  whole  only  seven  correc- 
tions, or  rather  variations,  and  those  not  considerable.  Such  were  at 
once  the  vigorous  and  accurate  emanations  of  bis  mind. 
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Mr.  Thomson  wished  to  bring  the  cause  by  appeal  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the  advice  of  the 
noble  person  who  lately  presided  so  &hly  in  that  most 
honourable  house,  and  who  was  then  attorney-general.  As 
my  readers  will  no  doubt  be  glad  also  to  read  the  opinion 
of  this  eminent  man  upon  the  same  subject,  I  shall  also  in- 
sert it : — 

Case.     "  There  is  herewith  laid  before  you, 

"  1.  Petition  tor  the  Reverend  Mr.  James  Thomson,  minister 

of  Dunfermline. 
"  2.  Answers  thereto. 
"  3.  Copy  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  upon 

both. 
"  4.  Notes  of  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  being  the  reason 
upon  which  their  decree  is  grounded. 
"  These  papers  you  will  please  to  peruse,  and  give   your 
opinion, 
"  Whether  there  is  a  probability  of  the  above  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Session  being  reversed,  if  Mr.  Thomson  should 
appeal  from  the  same  ?  ** 
*^I  don't  think  the  appeal  advisable;  not  only  because  the 
value  of  the  judgment  is  in  no  degree  adequate  to  the  expense ; 
but  because  there  are  many  chances,  that  upon  the  general  com- 
plexion of  the  case,  the  impression  will  be  taken  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  appellant. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  approve  the  style  of  that  sermon.  But 
the  complaint  was  not  less  ungracibus  from  that  man,  who  had 
behaved  so  ill  by  his  original  Hbel,  and  at  the  time  when  he  re- 
ceived the  reproach  he  complains  of.  In  the  last  article  all  the 
plaintififs  were  equally  concerned.  It  struck  me  also  with  some 
wonder,  that  the  judges  should  think  so  much  fervour  apposite 
to  the  occasion  of  reproving  the  defendant  for  a  little  excess. 

"  Upon  the  matter,  however,  I  agree  with  them  in  condemning 
the  behaviour  of  the  minister,  and  in  thinking  it  a  subject  fit  for 
ecclesiastical  censure ;  and  even  for  an  action,  if  any  individual 
could  qualify  ^  a  wrong,  and  a  damage  arising  from  it.     But  t\na 

'  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  Lord  Thurlow  has  here,  perhaps,  in 
compliment  to  North  Britain,  made  use  of  a  term  of  the  Scotch  law, 
which  to  an  English  reader  may  require  explanation.  To  qualify  a 
wrong,  is  to  point  out  and  establish  it 
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I  doubt.  The  circumstance  of  publishing  the  reproach  in  a 
pulpit,  though  extremely  indecent,  and  culpable  in  another  yiew> 
does  not  constitute  a  different  sort  of  wrong,  or  any  other  rule 
of  law  than  would  have  obtained,  if  the  same  words  had  been 
pronounced  elsewhere.  I  don't  know  whether  there  be  any 
difference  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  the  definition  of  slander, 
before  the  conmiissaries,  or  the  Court  of  Session.  The  common 
law  of  England  does  not  give  way  to  actions  for  every  reproach- 
ful word.  An  action  cannot  be  brought  for  general  damages 
upon  any  words  which  import  less  than  an  offence  cognisable  by 
law ;  consequently  no  action  could  have  been  brought  here  for 
the  words  in  questions.  Both  laws  admit  the  truth  to  be  a  justi- 
fication in  action  for  words ;  and  the  law  of  England  does  the 
same  in  actions  for  libels.  The  judgment,  therefore,  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  wrong,  in  that  the  court  repelled  that  defence. 

**  E.  Thurlow.'' 

I  am  now  to  record  a  very  curious  incident  in  Dr.  Jolm- 
son's  life,  which  fell  under  my  own  observation  ;  of  which 
para  magna  fui,  and  which  I  am  persuaded  will,  with  the 
liberal-minded,  be  much  to  his  credit. 

My  desire  of  being  acquainted  with  celebrated  men  of 
every  description  had  made  me,  much  about  the  same  time, 
obtain  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  to  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.  Two  men  more  different  could  perhaps  not 
be  selected  out  of  all  mankind.  They  had  even  attacked 
one  another  with  some  asperity  in  their  writings ;  vet  I 
lived  in  habits  of  friendship  with  both.  I  could  fully  re- 
lish the  excellence  of  each ;  for  I  have  ever  dehghted  in 
that  intellectual  chemistry,  which  can  separate  good  quali- 
ties from  evil  in  the  same  person. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  "mine  own  friend  and  my  father's 
friend,"  between  whom  and  Dr.  Johnson  I  in  vain  wished 
to  establish  an  acquaintance,  as  I  respected  and  lived  in 
intimacy  with  both  of  them,  observed  to  me  once,  very 
ingeniously,  "It  is  not  in  friendship  as  in  mathematics, 
where  two  things,  each  equal  to  a  third,  are  equal  between 
themselves.  You  agree  with  Johnson  as  a  middle  quality, 
and  you  agree  with  me  as  a  middle  quality ;  but  Johnson 
and  I  should  not  a^rree."  Sir  John  was  not  sufficiently 
flexible ;  so  I  desisted ;  knowing,  indeed,  that  the  repulsi< 
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was  equallj  strong  on  the  part  of  Johnson ;  wno,  I  know 
not  from  what  cause,  unless  his  being  a  Scotchman,  had 
formed  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  Sir  John.  But  I  con- 
ceived an  irresistible  wish,  if  possible,  to  bring  Dr.  John- 
son and  Mr.  Wilkes  together.  How  to  manage  it,  was  a 
nice  and  difficult  matter. 

My  worthy  booksellers  and  friends.  Messieurs  Dilly  in 
the  Poultry,  at  whose  hospitable  and  well-covered  table  I 
have  seen  a  greater  number  of  literary  men  than  at  any 
other,  except  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  had  invited  me 
to  meet  Mr.  Wilkes  and  some  more  gentleman  on  Wednes- 
day, May  15.  " Pray,"  said  I,  "let  us  have  Dr.  Johnson." 
"  What,  with  Mr.  Wilkes  ?  not  for  the  world,"  said  Mr. 
Edward  Dilly:  "Dr.  Johnson  would  never  forgive  me." 
"  Come,"  said  I,  "  if  you'll  let  me  negotiate  for  you,  I  will  be 
answerable  that  all  shall  go  well."  Dilly.  "  Nay,  if  you 
will  take  it  upon  you,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
see'them  both  here." 

Notwithstanding  the  high  veneration  which  I  entertained 
for  Dr.  Johnson,  I  was  sensible  that  he  was  sometimes  a 
little  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  by  means 
of  that  I  hoped  I  should  gain  my  point.  I  was  persuaded 
that  if  I  had  come  upon  him  with  a  direct  proposal,  "  Sir, 
will  you  dine  in  company  with  Jack  Wilkes  ?  "  he  would 
have  flown  into  a  passion,  and  would  probably  have 
answered,  "  Dine  with  Jack  Wilkes,  Sir !  I'd  as  soon  dine 
with  Jack  Ketch."  *  I,  therefore,  while  we  were  sitting 
quietly  by  ourselves  at  his  house  in  an  evening,  took  occa- 
sion to  open  my  plan  thus :  "  Mr.  Dilly,  Sir,  sends  his  re- 
spectful compliments  to  you,  and  woidd  be  happy  if  you 
would  do  him  the  honour  to  dine  with  him  on  Wednesday 
next  along  with  me,  as  I  must  soon  go  to  Scotland."  John- 
son. "  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  Mr,  Dilly.  I  will  wait  upon 
him — "  BoswELL.  "Provided,  Sir,  I  suppose,  that  the 
company  which  he  is  to  have  is  agreeable  to  you  ?  "  John- 
son. "  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  ?  What  do  you  take  me 
for  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  so  ignorant  of  the  world  as  to 
imagine  that  I  am  to  prescribe  to  a  gentleman  what  com- 
pany he  is  to  have  at  his  table  ?  "     Boswell.  "  I  beg  your 

^  This  has  been  circulated  as  if  actually  said  by  Johnson ;  when  the 
tmth  is  it  was  only  supposed  by  me. 
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pardon.  Sir,  for  wishing  to  prevent  you  from  meeting 
people  whom  you  might  not  Uke.  Perhaps  he  may  have 
some  of  what  he  calls  his  patriotic  friends  with  him." 
Johnson.  "  Well,  Sir,  and  what  then  ?  What  care  I  for 
his  patriotic  friends  ?  Poh ! "  Boswell.  "  I  shoiQd  not 
be  surprised  to  find  Jack  Wilkes  there."  Johnson.  "  And 
if  Jack  Wilkes  should  be  there,  what  is  that  to  me.  Sir  ? 
My  dear  friend,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this.  I  am  sorry 
to  be  angry  with  you  ;  but  really  it  is  treating  me  strangely 
to  talk  to  me  as  if  I  could  not  meet  any  company  whatever, 
occasionally."  Boswell.  "Pray forgive  me,  Sir:  I  meant 
well.  But  you  shall  meet  whoever  comes,  for  me."  Thus 
I  secured  him,  and  told  Billy  that  he  would  find  him 
very  well  pleased  to  be  one  of  his  guests  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed. 

Upon  the  much  expected  Wednesday,  I  called  on  him 
about  half  an  hour  before  dinner,  as  I  often  did  when  we 
were  to  dine  out  together,  to  see  that  he  was  ready  in  time, 
and  to  accompany  him.  I  found  him  buffeting  his  books, 
as  upon  a  former  occasion,  covered  with  dust,  and  making 
no  preparation  for  going  abroad.  "How  is  this.  Sir?" 
said  I.  "  Don't  you  recollect  that  you  are  to  dine  at  Mr. 
Dill/s  ? "  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  did  not  think  of  going  to 
Dilly's :  it  went  out  of  my  head.  I  have  ordered  dinner  at 
home  with  Mrs.  Williams."  Boswell.  "But,  my  dear 
Sir,  you  know  you  were  engaged  to  Mr.  Dilly,  and  I  told 
him  so.  He  will  expect  you,  and  will  be  much  disappointed 
if  you  don't  come."  Johnson.  "  You  must  talk  to  Mrs. 
Williams  about  this." 

Here  was  a  sad  dilemma.     I  feared  that  what  I  was  so 
confident  I  had  secured  would  yet  be  frustrated.     He  had 
accustomed  himself  to  show  Mrs.  Williams  such  a  degree 
of  humane  attention,  as  frequently  imposed  some  restraint 
upon  him ;  and  I  knew  that  if  she  should  be  obstinate,  he 
would  not  stir.     I  hastened  downstairs  to  the  blind  lady's 
room,  and  told  her  I  was  in  great  uneasiness,  for  Dr.  John- 
son had  engaged  to  me  to  dine  this  day  at  Mr.  DiUy's ;  but 
that  he  had  told  me  he  had  forgotten  his  engagement,  i 
had  ordered  dinner  at  home.     "  Yes,  Sir,"  said  ' 
peevishly,  "  Dr.  Johnson  is  to  dine  at  home." 
said  I,  "  his  respect  for  you  is  such,  that  I  kn 
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leave  you,  unless  you  absolutely  desire  it.  But  as  you  have 
so  much  of  his  company,  I  hope  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
forego  it  for  a  day,  as  Mr.  Dilly  is  a  very  worthy  man,  has 
frequently  had  agreeable  parties  at  his  house  for  Dr.  John- 
son, and  will  be  vexed  if  the  Doctor  neglects  him  to-day. 
And  then.  Madam,  be  pleased  to  consider  my  situation ;  I 
carried  the  message,  and  I  assured  Mr.  Dilly  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  to  come;  and  no  doubt  he  has  made  a 
dinner,  and  invited  a  company,  and  boasted  of  the  honour 
he  expected  to  have.  I  shsJl  be  quite  disgraced  if  the 
Doctor  is  not  there."  She  gradually  softened  to  my  solici- 
tations, which  were  certainly  as  earnest  as  most  entreaties 
to  ladies  upon  any  occasion,  and  was  graciously  pleased  to 
empower  me  to  tell  Dr.  Johnson,  "  That,  all  things  con- 
sidered, she  thought  he  should  certainly  go."  I  flew  back 
to  him,  still  in  dust,  and  careless  of  what  should  be  the 
event,  **  indifferent  in  his  choice  to  go  or  stay ; "  but  as 
soon  as  1  had  announced  to  him  Mrs.  Williams's  consent, 
he  roared,  "Frank,  a  clean  shirt!"  and  was  very  soon 
dressed.  When  I  had  him  fairly  seated  in  a  hackney- 
coach  with  me,  I  exulted  as  much  as  a  fortune-hunter  who 
has  got  an  heiress  into  a  post-chaise  with  him  to  set  out 
for  Gretna  Green. 

When  we  entered  Mr.  Dilly's  drawing-room,  he  found 
himseK  in  the  midst  of  a  company  he  did  not  know.  I 
kept  myself  snug  and  silent,  watching  how  he  would  con- 
duct himself.  I  observed  him  whispering  to  Mr.  Dilly, 
"  Who  is  that  gentleman,  Sir  ?  "— "  Mr.  Arthur  Lee." 
Johnson.  "  Too,  too,  too  "  (under  his  breath),  which  was 
one  of  his  habitual  mutterings.  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  could  not 
but  be  very  obnoxious  to  Johnson,  for  he  was  not  only  a 
jpatrioty  but  an  American.  He  was  afterwards  minister 
from  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  "  And 
who  is  the  gentleman  in  lace  ?  " — "  Mr.  Wilkes,  Sir."  This 
information  confounded  him  still  more ;  he  had  some  diffi- 
culty to  restrain  himself,  and,  taking  up  a  book,  sat  down 
upon  a  window-seat  and  read,  or  at  least  kept  his  eye 
upon  it  intently  for  some  time,  till  he  compost  himself. 
His  feelings,  I  dare  say,  were  awkward  enough.  But  he 
no  doubt  recollected  having  rated  me  for  supposing  that 
he  could  be  at  all  disconcerted  by  any  company,  and  he 
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therefore  resolutely  set  himself  to  behave  quite  as  an  easy 
man  of  the  world,  who  could  adapt  himself  at  once  to  the 
disposition  and  manners  of  those  whom  he  might  chance  to 
meet. 

The  cheering  sound  of  "  Dinner  is  upon  the  table,"  dis- 
solved his  reverie,  and  we  aU  sat  down  without  any  symp- 
tom of  ill  humour.  There  were  present,  beside  Mr.  Wilkes 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  an  old  companion  of  mine 
when  he  studied  physic  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  (now  Sir  John) 
Miller,  Dr.  Lettsom,  and  Mr.  Slater,  the  druggist.  Mr. 
Wilkes  placed  himself  next  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  behaved 
to  him  with  so  much  attention  and  politeness,  that  he 
gained  upon  him  insensibly.  No  man  eat  more  heartily 
than  Johnson,  or  loved  better  what  was  nice  and  delicate. 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  very  assiduous  in  helping  him  to  some 
fine  veal.  "  Pray  give  me  leave.  Sir — It  is  better  here— A 
little  of  the  brown — Some  fat,  Sir — ^A  little  of  the  stuffing 
— Some  gravy — ^Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you 
some  butter — Allow  me  to  recommend  a  squeeze  of  this 
orange ;  or  the  lemon,  perhaps,  may  have  more  zest." — 
"  Sir ;  sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you.  Sir,"  cried  Johnson,  bow- 
ing, and  turning  his  head  to  him  with  a  look  for  some  time 
of  **  surly  virtue,"  ^  but,  in  a  short  while,  of  complacency. 

Foote  being  mentioned,  Johnson  said,  "  He  is  not  a  good 
mimic."  One  of  the  company  added,  "  A  menr-andrew,  a 
buffoon."  Johnson.  "  But  he  has  wit  too,  and  is  not  de- 
ficient in  ideas,  or  in  fertility  and  variety  of  imagery,  and 
not  empty  of  reading ;  he  has  knowledge  enough  to  fill  up 
his  part.  One  species  of  wit  he  has  in  an  eminent  degree, 
that  of  escape.  You  drive  him  into  a  comer  with  both 
hands ;  but  he's  gone.  Sir,  when  you  think  you  have  got 
him — ^like  an  animal  that  jumps  over  your  head.  Then  he 
has  a  great  range  for  wit ;  he  never  lets  truth  stand  be- 
tween him  and  a  jest,  and  he  is  sometimes  mighty  coarse. 
Garrick  is  under  many  restraints  from  which  Foote  is  free." 
Wilkes.  "  G-arrick's  wit  is  more  like  Lord  Chesterfield's." 
Johnson.  "  The  first  time  I  was  in  company  with  Foote 
was  at  Fitzherbert's.  Having  no  good  opinion  of  the 
fellow,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  pleased ;  and  it  is  very 

^  Johnson's  London,  a  Poem,  v.  145. 
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difficult  to  please  a  man  against  bis  will.  I  went  on  eating 
my  dinner  pretty  sullenly,  affecting  not  to  mind  him.  But 
the  dog  was  so  very  comical,  that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down 
my  knife  and  fork,  throw  myself  back  upon  my  chair,  and 
fairly  laugh  it  out.  No,  Sir,  he  was  irresistible.^  He  upon  one 
occasion  experienced,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  efficacy 
of  his  powers  of  entertaining.  Amongst  the  many  and 
various  modes  which  he  tried  of  getting  money,  he  became 
a  partner  with  a  small-beer  brewer,  and  he  was  to  have  a  share 
of  the  profits  for  procuring  customers  among  his  numerous 
acquaintance.  Mtzherbert  was  one  who  took  his  small- 
beer  ;  but  it  was  so  bad  that  the  servants  resolved  not  to 
drink  it.  They  were  at  some  loss  how  to  notify  their  re- 
solution, being  afraid  of  offending  their  master,  who  they 
knew  liked  Foote  much  as  a  companion.  At  last  they  fixed 
upon  a  httle  black  boy,  who  was  rather  a  favourite,  to  be 
their  deputy,  and  deliver  their  remonstrance ;  and,  having 
invested  him  with  the  whole  authority  of  the  kitchen,  he 
was  to  inform  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  in  all  their  names,  upon  a 
certain  day,  that  they  would  drink  Footers  small-beer  no 
longer.  On  that  day  Foote  happened  to  dine  at  Fitzher- 
bert's,  and  this  boy  served  at  table ;  he  was  so  delighted 
with  Foote*  s  stories,  and  merriment,  and  grimace,  that 
when  he  went  down  stairs,  he  told  them,  *  This  is  the  finest 
man  I  have  ever  seen.  I  will  not  deliver  your  message.  I 
will  drink  his  small-beer.' " 

Somebody  observed  that  G-arrick  could  not  have  done 
this.  WniKES.  "  Garrick  would  have  made  the  small-beer 
still  smaller.  He  is  now  leaving  the  stage ;  but  he  will  play 
Scrub  aU  his  life."  I  knew  that  Johnson  would  let  nobody 
attack  Garrick  but  himself,  as  Garrick  said  to  me,  and  I 
had  heard  him  praise  his  liberality ;  so  to  bring  out  his 
commendation  of  his  celebrated  pupil,  I  said,  loudly, "  I 
have  heard  Garrick  is  liberal."  Johnson.  *'Yes,  Sir,  I 
know  that  Gurrick  has  given  away  more  money  than  any 
man  in  England  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  that  not 
from  ostentatious  views.  Garrick  was  very  poor  when  he 
began  life ;  so  when  he  came  to  have  money,  he  probably 
was  very  unskilful  in  giving  away,  and  saved  when  he 

'  Foote  told  mo  that  Johnson  said  of  him,  *'  For  loud  obstreperonSy 
broad-faced  mirth,  I  know  not  his  equal." 
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should  not.  But  Garrick  began  to  be  liberal  as  soon  as  lie 
could ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  the  reputation  of  avarice  whicli 
lie  has  had  has  been  very  lucky  for  him,  and  prevented  his 
having  made  enemies.  You  despise  a  man  for  avarice,  but 
do  not  hate  him.  Gurrick  might  have  been  much  better 
attacked  for  living  with  more  splendour  than  is  suitable  to 
a  player ;  if  they  had  had  the  wit  to  have  assaulted  him  in 
that  quarter,  they  might  have  gaUed  him  more.  But  they 
have  kept  clamouring  about  his  avarice,  which  has  rescued 
jiim  from  much  obloquy  and  envy." 

Talking  of  the  great  difficidty  of  obtaining  authentic 
information  for  biography,  Johnson  told  us,  "  When  I  was 
a  young  fellow,  I  wanted  to  write  the  "  Life  of  Dry  den," 
and,  in  order  to  get  materials,  I  applied  to  the  only  two 
persons  then  aHve  who  had  seen  him;  these  were  old 
Swinney/  and  old  Cibber.  Swiime/s  information  was  no 
more  than  this  *  That  at  Will's  coffee-house  Dryden  had  a 
particular  chair  for  himself,  which  was  set  by  the  fire  in 
winter,  and  was  then  called  his  winter  chair ;  and  that  it 
was  carried  out  for  him  to  the  balcony  in  summer,  and  was 
called  his  summer  chair.'     Gibber  could  tell  no  more  but 

*  That  he  remembered  him  a  decent  old  man,  arbiter  of  cri- 
tical disputes  at  Will's.'  You  are  to  consider  that  Gibber 
was  then  at  a  great  distance  from  Dryden,  had  perhaps  one 
leg  only  in  the  room,  and  durst  not  draw  in  the  other." 
BoswELL.  "  Yet  Gibber  was  a  man  of  observation  ? " 
Johnson.  "  I  think  not."     Boswell.  "  You  will  allow  his 

*  Apology '  to  be  well  done."  Johnson.  "  Very  well  done, 
to  be  sure.  Sir.  That  book  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
justice  of  Pope's  remark : — 

*  Each  might  his  several  province  well  command, 
Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand.'  '* 

Boswell.  "  And  his  plays  are  good."  Johnson.  "  Yes  ; 
but  that  was  his  trade ;  V  esprit  du  corps ;  he  had  been  all 

^  Owen  McSwinney,  who  died  in  1754,  and  bequeathed  his  fortune  to 
Mrs.  Wofifington,  the  actress.    lie  had  been  a  manager  of  Drury  ? 
theatre,  and  afterwards  of  the  Queen's  theatre  in  the  HaymarkeL 
was  also  a  dramatic  writer,  having  produced  a  comedy  entit 
Quacks,  or  Lore's  the  Physiciany  1705,  and  two  operas.  —Mak 

III.  I 
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his  life  among  players  and  play- writers.  I  wondered  that 
he  had  so  little  to  say  in  conversation,  for  he  had  kept  the 
best  company,  and  learnt  all  that  can  be  got  by  the  ear. 
He  abused  Pindar  to  me,  and  then  showed  me  an  ode  of 
his  own,  with  an  absurd  couplet,  making  a  linnet  soar  on 
an  eagle's  wing.  I  told  him  that  when  the  ancients  made 
a  simile,  they  always  made  it  like  something  real." 

Mr.  Wilkes  remarked,  that  "  among  all  the  bold  flights 
of  Shakspeare's  imagination,  the  boldest  was  making  Bir- 
namwood  march  to  Dunsinane ;  creating  a  wood  where  there 
never  was  a  shrub !  a  wood  in  Scotland !  ha !  ha !  ha !  " 
And  he  also  observed,  that  "  the  clannish  slavery  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  was  the  single  exception  to  Milton's 
remark  of  *  the  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty,'  being 
worshipped  in  all  hilly  countries."  "  When  I  was  at  In- 
verary,"  said  he,  "  on  a  visit  to  my  old  friend  Archibald, 
Duke  of  Argyle,  his  dependents  congratulated  me  on  being 
such  a  favourite  of  his  Grace.  I  said,  *  It  is,  then,  gentle- 
men, truly  lucky  for  me  ;  for  if  I  had  displeased  the  duke, 
and  he  had  wished  it,  there  is  not  a  Campbell  among  you 
but  would  have  been  ready  to  bring  John  Wilkes's  head 
to  him  in  a  charger.     It  would  have  been  only 

*  Off  with  his  head !  so  much  for  Aylesbury* 

I  was  then  member  for  Aylesbury." 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  talked  of  the  contested 
passage  in  Horace's  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  Difficile  est  proprie 
commtmia  dicere}  Mr.  Wilkes,  according  to  my  note,  gave 
the  interpretation  thus :  "  It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  pro- 
priety of  common  things ;  as  if  a  poet  had  to  speak  of 
Queen  Caroline  drinking  tea,  he  must  endeavour  to  avoid 
the  vulgarity  of  cups  and  saucers."  But,  upon  reading  my 
note,  he  tells  me  that  he  meant  to  say,  that  "  the  word 
cammunia,  being  a  Roman  law  term,  signifies  here  things 
communis  juris,  that  is  to  say,  what  have  never  yet  been 
treated  by  any  body ;  and  this  appears  clearly  from  what 
followed, — 

^  The  long  note  on  this  passage  I  have  relegated  to  the  Appendix  of 
this  volume. — Editor, 
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Hectics  Iliacum  carmen  deducis  in  actus, 
Qukm  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus.* 

You  will  easier  make  a  tragedy  out  of  the  *  Iliad  *  than  on 
any  subject  not  handled  before."  Johnson.  "  He  means 
that  it  is  difficult  to  appropriate  to  particular  persons 
qualities  which  are  common  to  all  mankind,  as  Homer  has 
done." 

Wilkes.  "  We  have  no  city-poet  now :  that  is  an  office 
which  has  gone  into  disuse.  The  last  was  Elkanah  Settle.^ 
There  is  something  in  names  which  one  cannot  help  feeling. 
Now  Elkanah  Settle  sounds  so  queer,  who  can  expect  mu(3i 
from  that  name  ?  We  should  have  no  hesitation  to  give  it 
for  John  Dryden,  in  preference  to  Elkanah  Settle,  from  the 
names  only,  without  knowing  their  different  merits." 
Johnson.  "  I  suppose.  Sir,  Settle  did  as  well  for  aldermen 
in  his  time,  as  John  Home  could  do  now.  Where  did 
Beckf  ord  and  Trecothick  learn  English  ?  " 

Mr.  Arthur  Lee  mentioned  some  Scotch  who  had  taken 
possession  of  a  barren  part  of  America,  and  wondered  why 
they  should  choose  it.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  all  barren- 
ness is  comparative.  The  Scotch  would  not  know  it  to  be 
barren.  Boswell.  "Come,  come,  he  is  flattering  the 
English.  You  have  now  been  in  Scotland,  Sir,  and  say  if 
you  did  not  see  meat  and  drink  enough  there."  Johnson. 
*'  Why,  yes.  Sir ;  meat  and  drink  enough  to  give  the  in- 
habitants sufficient  strength  to  run  away  from  home."  All 
these  quick  and  lively  sallies  were  said  sportively,  quite  in 
jest,  and  with  a  smile,  which  showed  that  he  meant  only 
wit.  Upon  this  topic  he  and  Mr.  Wilkes  could  perfectly 
assimilate ;  here  was  a  bond  of  union  between  them,  and  I 
was  conscious  that  as  both  had  visited  Caledonia,  both 
were  fully  satisfied  of  the  strange  narrow  ignorance  of  those 
who  imagine  that  it  is  a  laiid  of  famine.  But  they 
amused  themselves  with  persevering  in  the  old  jokes. 
When  I  claimed  a  superiority  for  Scotland  over  England 

^  Settle,  for  his  factions  audacity,  was  made  the  city  poet,  whose 
annual  office  was  to  describe  the  glories  of  the  Mayor*s-day.  Of  these 
bards  he  was  the  last.  He  died,  in  1 723,  a  pensioner  in  the  Charter- 
house.— Johnson,  Life  of  Dryden. —  Wright. 
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in  one  respect,  that  no  man  can  "be  arrested  there  for  a 
debt  merely  because  another  swears  it  against  him ;  but 
there  must  first  be  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  ascer- 
taining its  justice ;  and  that  a  seizure  of  the  person,  before 
judgment  is  obtained,  can  take  place  only  if  his  creditors 
should  swear  that  he  is  about  to  fly  from  the  country,  or, 
as  it  is  technically  expressed,  is  in  meditatione  fugce. 
Wilkes.  "  That,  1'  should  think,  may  be  safely  sworn  of  all 
the  Scotch  nation."  Johnson  (to  Mr.  Wilkes).  "  You 
must  know,  Sir,  I  lately  took  my  friend  Boswell,  and 
showed  him  genuine  civiHsed  Ufe  in  an  EngHsh  provincial 
town.  I  turned  him  loose  at  Lichfield,  my  native  city,  that 
he  might  see  for  once  real  civility  ;  for  you  know  he  lives 
among  savages  in  Scotland,  and  among  rakes  in  London.'* 
Wilkes.  "Except  when  he  is  with  grave,  sober,  decent 
people  like  you  and  me."  Johnson  (smiling).  "  And  we 
ashamed  of  him." 

They  were  quite  frank  and  easy.  Johnson  told  the 
story  of  his  asking  Mrs.  Macaulay  to  allow  her  footman  to 
sit  down  with  them,  to  prove  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
argument  for  the  equality  of  mankind  ;  and  he  said  to  me 
afterwards,  with  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  "You  saw  Mr. 
Wilkes  acquiesced."  Wilkes  talked  with  all  imaginable 
freedom  of  the  ludicrous  title  given  to  the  attorney- 
general,  Biabolus  regis ;  adding,  "  I  have  reason  to  know 
something  about  that  officer ;  for  I  was  prosecuted  for  a 
libel."  Johnson,  who  many  people  would  have  supposed 
must  have  been  furiously  angry  at  hea^jing  this  talked  of 
so  lightly,  said  not  a  word.  He  was  now,  indeed,  "  a  good- 
humoured  fellow." 

After  dinner  we  had  an  accession  of  Mrs.  Knowles,  the 
Quaker  lady,  well  known  for  her  various  talents,  and  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Lee.  Amidst  some  patriotic  groans,  some- 
body (I  think  the  Alderman)  said,  "  Poor  old  England  is 
lost."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  lamented 
that  old  England  is  lost,  as  that  the  Scotch  have  found  it."  * 
Wilkes.  "Had  Lord  Bute  governed  Scotland  only,  I 
should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  his  eulogy,  and 
dedicate  *  Mortimer  '  to  him." 

^  It  would  not  become  me  to  expatiate  on  this  strong  and  pointed 
remai'k.  in  which  a  Tery  great  deal  of  meaning  is  condensed. 
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Mr.  Wilkes  held  a  candle  to  show  a  fine  print  of  a 
beautiful  female  figure  which  hung  in  the  room,  and 
pointed  out  the  elegant  contour  of  the  bosom  with  the 
fiaiger  of  an  arch  connoisseur.  He  afterwards  in  a  con- 
versation with  me  waggishly  insisted,  that  all  the  time 
Johnson  showed  visible  signs  of  a  fervent  admiration  of 
the  corresponding  charms  of  the  fair  Quaker. 

This  record,  though  by  no  means  so  perfect  as  I  could 
wish,  will  serve  to  give  a  notion  of  a  very  curious  inter- 
view, which  was  not  only  pleasing  at  the  time,  but  had  the 
agreeable  and  benignant  efEect  of  reconciling  any  animosity, 
and  sweetening  any  acidity,  which,  in  the  various  bustle  of 
political  contest,  had  been  produced  in  the  minds  of  two 
men,  who,  though  widely  different,  had  so  many  things  in 
•common — classical  learning,  modem  literature,  wit  and 
humour,  and  ready  repartee — that  it  would  have  been 
much  to  be  regretted  if  they  had  been  for  ever  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other.     • 

Mr.  Burke  gave  me  much  credit  for  this  successful 
negotiation ;  and  pleasantly  said,  "  that  there  was  nothing 
equal  to  it  in  the  whole  history  of  the  corps  diplomatique^* 

I  attended  Dr.  Johnson  home,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
to  hear  him  tell  Mrs.  Williams  how  much  he  had  been 
pleased  with  Mr.  Wilkes's  company,  and  what  an  agree- 
able day  he  had  passed.^ 

I  talked  a  good  deal  to  him  of  the  celebrated  Margaret 
Caroline  Rudd,  whom  I  had  visited,  induced  by  the  fame 
of  her  talents,  address,  and  irresistible  power  of  fascination. 
To  a  lady  who  disapproved  of  my  visiting  her,  he  said  on 
a  former  occasion,  "  Nay,  Madam,  BosweU  is  in  the  right ; 
I  should  have  visited  her  myself,  were  it  not  that  they 
have  now  a  trick  of  putting  every  thing  into  the  newspapers." 

^  The  following  is  Dr.  Johnson's  own  good-humoured  account  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  of  this  meeting : — "  For  my  part  I  begin  to  settle,  and  keep 
company  with  girave  aldermen.  I  dined  yesterday  in  the  Poultry  with 
Mr.  Alderman  Wilkes,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Lee,  and  Councillor  liee,  his 
brother.  There  sat  you  the  while  thinking,  *  What  is  Johnson  doing  ? ' 
What  should  he  be  doing  ?  He  is  breaking  jokes  with  Jack  Wilkes 
upon  the  Scotch.  Such,  Madam,  are  the  vicissitudes  of  things!  And 
there  was  Mrs.  Knowles,  the  Quaker,  that  works  the  sutile  pictures, 
who  is  a  great  admirer  of  your  conversation." — Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  325.— 
Cromer. 
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This  evening  lie  exclaimed,  "  I  envy  him  his  acquaintance 
with  Mrs.  Kudd." 

I  mentioned  a  scheme  which  I  had  of  making  a  tour  to 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  giving  a  full  account  of  it ;  and  that 
Mr.  Burke  had  playfully  suggested  as  a  motto, 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man." 

Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  will  get  more  by  the  hook  than  the 
jaunt  will  cost  you ;  so  you  will  have  your  diversion  for 
nothing,  and  add  to  your  reputation."  ^ 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  [16th  May]  I  took  leave 
of  him,  being  to  set  out  for  Scotland.  I  thanked  him,  with 
great  warmth,  for  all  his  kindness.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you 
are  very  welcome.     Nobody  repays  it  with  more." 

How  very  false  is  the  notion  that  has  gone  round  the 
world,  of  the  rough,  and  passionate,  and  harsh  manners  of. 
this  great  and  good  man !  That  he  had  occasional  sallies 
of  heat  of  temper,  and  that  he  was  sometimes,  perhaps, 
too  "  easily  provoked  "  by  absurdity  and  folly,  and  some- 
times too  desirous  of  triumph  in  colloquial  contest,  must  be 
allowed.  The  quickness  both  of  his  perception  and  sensi- 
bility disposed  him  to  sudden  explosions  of  satire ;  to  which 
his  extraordinary  readiness  of  wit  was  a  strong  and  almost 
irresistible  incitement.  To  adopt  one  of  the  finest  images 
in  Mr.  Home's  "  Douglas," 

"  On  each  glance  of  thought 


Decision  followed,  as  the  thunderbolt 
Pursues  the  flash  I " 

I  admit  that  the  beadle  within  him  was  often  so  eager  to 
apply  the  lash,  that  the  judge  had  not  time  to  consider  the 
case  with  sufficient  deliberation. 

That  he  was  occasionally  remarkable  for  violence  of 

I  <<  May  14,  1776.  Boswell  goes  away  on  Thursday  very  well  satis- 
fied with  nis  journey.  Some  great  men  have  promised  to  obtain  him  a 
place ;  and  then  a  fig  for  his  father  and  his  new  wife." — Letters,  vol.  i., 
p.  324.  This  place  he  never  obtained,  and  the  critical  reader  will 
observe  several  passages  in  this  work,  the  tone  of  which  may  be  attri- 
buted to  his  disappointment  in  this  point.  Lord  Auchinleck  had  lately 
married  Elizabeth  Boswell,  sister  of  Claude  Irvine  Boswell,  afterwards 
a  Lord  of  Session,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Bulmuto.  She  was  the  cousin 
germain  of  her  husband.    Of  this  marriage  there  was  no  issue. — Oroker. 
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temper  may  be  granted ;  but  let  us  ascertain  the  degree, 
and  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  he  was  in  a  perpetual  ra^e, 
and  never  without  a  club  in  his  hand  to  knock  down  every 
one  who  approached  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  truth  is, 
that  by  much  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  he  was  civil,  ob- 
liging, nay,  poHte  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  so  much 
so,  that  many  gentlemen  who  were  long  acquainted  with 
him  never  received,  or  even  heard  a  strong  expression  from 
him. 

The  following  letters  concerning  an  Epitaph  which  he 
wrote  for  the  monument  of  Dr.  G-oldsmith,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  afEord  at  once  a  proof  of  his  unaffected  modesty, 
his  carelessness  as  to  his  own  writings,  and  of  the  great 
respect  which  he  entertained  for  the  taste  and  judgment  of 
the  excellent  and  eminent  person  to  whom  the  first  and  last 
are  addressed : — 

TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

•*  May  16,  1776. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  been  kept  away  from  yon,  I  know  not  well  how, 
and  of  these  vexatious  hindrances  I  know  not  when  there  will  be 
an  end.  I  therefore  send  you  the  poor  dear  Doctor's  Epitaph. 
Read  it  first  yourself;  and  if  you  then  think  it  right,  show  it  to 
the  Club.  I  am,  you  know,  willing  to  be  corrected.  If  you  think 
any  thing  much  amiss,  keep  it  to  yourself  till  we  come  together. 
I  have  sent  two  copies,  but  prefer  the  card.  The  dates  must  be 
settled  by  Dr.  Percy.     I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

TO  THE  SAME. 

"  June  22,  1776. 
"  Sir, 

^'  Miss  Reynolds  has  a  mind  to  send  the  Epitaph  to  Dr. 
Beattie ;  I  am  very  willing,  but  having  no  copy,  cannot  imme- 
diately recollect  it.  She  tells  me  you  have  lost  it.  Try  to  re- 
collect, and  put  down  as  much  as  you  retain ;  you  perhaps  may 
have  kept  what  I  have  dropped.  The  lines  for  which  I  am  at  a 
loss  are  something  of  rerum  civilium  sive  naturalium,^     It  was  a 

^  These  words  must  hare  been  in  the  other  copy.    They  are  not  in 
that  which  was  preferred. 
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his  life  amonsT  players  and  play- writers.  I  wondered  that 
he  had  so  little  to  say  in  conversation,  for  he  had  kept  the 
best  company,  and  learnt  all  that  can  be  got  bj  the  ear. 
He  abused  Pindar  to  me,  and  then  showed  me  an  ode  of 
his  own,  with  an  absurd  couplet,  making  a  linnet  soar  on 
an  eagle's  wing.  I  told  him  that  when  Uie  ancients  made 
a  simile,  they  always  made  it  like  something  real." 

Mr.  Wilkes  remarked,  that ''  among  all  the  bold  flights 
of  Shakspeare's  imagination,  the  boldest  was  TiiAlriTig  Bir- 
namwood  march  to  Ihinsinane ;  creating  a  wood  where  there 
never  was  a  shrub !  a  wood  in  Scotland !  ha !  ha !  ha ! " 
And  he  also  observed,  that  "  the  claimish  slavery  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  was  the  single  exception  to  Milton's 
remark  of  '  the  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty/  being 
worshipped  in  all  hiUy  countries."  "  When  I  was  at  In- 
verary,"  said  he,  "  on  a  visit  to  my  old  friend  Archibald, 
Duke  of  Argyle,  his  dependents  congratulated  me  on  being 
such  a  favourite  of  his  Grace.  I  said, '  It  is,  then,  gentle- 
men, truly  lucky  for  me ;  for  if  I  had  displeased  the  dnke, 
and  he  had  wished  it,  there  is  not  a  Campbell  among  joa 
but  would  have  been  ready  to  bring  John  Wilkes's  head 
to  him  in  a  charger.     It  would  have  been  only 

*■  Off  with  his  head !  so  much  for  Aylesbury^ 

I  was  then  member  for  Aylesbury." 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  talked  of  the  contested 
passage  in  Horace's  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  Difficile  est  propria 
cammunia  dicere}  Mr.  Wilkes,  according  to  my  note,  gave 
the  interpretation  thus :  "  It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  pro- 
priety of  common  things ;  as  if  a  poet  had  to  speak  of 
Queen  Caroline  drinking  tea,  he  must  endeavour  to  avoid 
the  vulgarity  of  cups  and  saucers."  But,  upon  reading  my 
note,  he  tells  me  that  he  meant  to  say,  that  "  the  word 
communia,  being  a  Boman  law  term,  signifies  here  things 
communis  juris,  that  is  to  say,  what  have  never  yet  been 
treated  by  any  body ;  and  tlus  appears  clearly  from  what 
followed, — 

^  The  long  note  on  this  passage  I  have  relegated  to  the  Appendix  of 
this  volume. — Editor. 
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* Tuque 


Kectiils  Xliacum  carmen  deducis  in  actus, 
Qukm  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus/ 

You  will  easier  make  a  tragedy  out  of  the  '  Iliad  *  than  on 
any  subject  not  handled  before."  Johnson.  "  He  means 
that  it  is  difficult  to  appropriate  to  particular  persons 
qualities  which  are  common  to  all  mankind,  as  Homer  has 
done." 

Wilkes.  "  We  have  no  city-poet  now :  that  is  an  office 
which  has  gone  into  disuse.  The  last  was  Elkanah  Settle.^ 
There  is  something  in  names  which  one  cannot  help  feeling. 
Now  Elkanah  Settle  sounds  so  queer,  who  can  expect  mu^ 
from  that  name  ?  We  should  have  no  hesitation  to  give  it 
for  John  Dryden,  in  preference  to  Elkanah  Settle,  from  the 
names  only,  without  knowing  their  different  merits." 
Johnson.  "  I  suppose,  Sir,  Settle  did  as  well  for  aldermen 
in  his  time,  as  John  Home  could  do  now.  Where  did 
Beckford  and  Trecothick  learn  English  ?  " 

Mr.  Arthur  Lee  mentioned  some  Scotch  who  had  taken 
possession  of  a  barren  part  of  America,  and  wondered  why 
they  should  choose  it.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  all  barren- 
ness is  comparative.  The  Scotch  would  not  know  it  to  be 
barren.  Boswell.  "Come,  come,  he  is  flattering  the 
English.  You  have  now  been  in  Scotland,  Sir,  and  say  if 
you  did  not  see  meat  and  drink  enough  there."  Johnson. 
■**  Why,  yes.  Sir ;  meat  and  drink  enough  to  give  the  in- 
habitants sufficient  strength  to  run  away  from  home."  All 
these  quick  and  lively  sallies  were  said  sportively,  quite  in 
jest,  and  with  a  smile,  which  showed  that  he  meant  only 
wit.  Upon  this  topic  he  and  Mr.  Wilkes  could  perfectly 
assimilate ;  here  was  a  bond  of  union  between  them,  and  I 
was  conscious  that  as  both  had  visited  Caledonia,  both 
were  fully  satisfied  of  the  strange  narrow  ignorance  of  those 
who  imagine  that  it  is  a  land  of  famine.  But  they 
amused  themselves  with  persevering  in  the  old  jokes. 
When  I  claimed  a  superiority  for  Scotland  over  England 

^  Settle,  for  his  factions  audacity,  was  made  the  city  poet,  whose 
annual  office  was  to  describe  the  glories  of  the  Mayor*8-day.  Of  these 
bards  he  was  the  last.  He  died,  in  1723,  a  pensioner  in  the  Charter- 
house.— Johnson,  Life  of  Dryden. — Wright, 
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in  one  respect,  that  no  man  can  be  arrested  there  for  a 
debt  merely  because  another  swears  it  against  him ;  but 
there  must  first  be  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  ascer- 
taining its  justice ;  and  that  a  seizure  of  the  person,  before 
judgment  is  obtained,  can  take  place  only  if  his  creditors 
should  swear  that  he  is  about  to  fly  from  the  country,  or, 
as  it  is  technically  expressed,  is  in  meditatione  fugce, 
Wilkes.  "  That,  T  should  think,  may  be  safely  sworn  of  all 
the  Scotch  nation."  Johnson  (to  Mr.  Wilkes).  "You 
must  know,  Sir,  I  lately  took  my  friend  Boswell,  and 
showed  him  genuine  civilised  life  in  an  English  provincial 
town.  I  turned  him  loose  at  Lichfield,  my  native  city,  that 
he  might  see  for  once  real  civility ;  for  you  know  he  lives 
among  savages  in  Scotland,  and  .among  rakes  in  London.'* 
Wilkes.  "Except  when  he  is  with  grave,  sober,  decent 
people  like  you  and  me.*'  Johnson  (smiling).  "  And  we 
ashamed  of  him." 

They  were  quite  frank  and  easy.  Johnson  told  the 
story  of  his  asking  Mrs.  Macaulay  to  allow  her  footman  to 
sit  down  with  them,  to  prove  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
argument  for  the  equahty  of  mankind  ;  and  he  said  to  me 
afterwards,  with  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  "You  saw  Mr, 
Wilkes  acquiesced."  Wilkes  talked  with  all  imaginable 
freedom  of  the  ludicrous  title  given  to  the  attorney- 
general,  Didbolris  regis ;  adding,  "  I  have  reason  to  know 
something  about  that  officer ;  for  I  was  prosecuted  for  a 
libel."  Johnson,  who  many  people  would  have  supposed 
must  have  been  furiously  angry  at  heading  this  talked  of 
so  lightly,  said  not  a  word.  He  was  now,  indeed,  "  a  good- 
humoured  fellow." 

After  dinner  we  had  an  accession  of  Mrs.  Knowles,  the 
Quaker  lady,  well  known  for  her  various  talents,  and  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Lee.  Amidst  some  patriotic  groans,  some- 
body (I  think  the  Alderman)  said,  "  Poor  old  England  is 
lost."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  lamented 
that  old  England  is  lost,  as  that  the  Scotch  have  found  it."  * 
Wilkes.  "Had  Lord  Bute  governed  Scotland  only,  I 
should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  his  eulogy,  and 
dedicate  *  Mortimer  '  to  him." 

^  It  would  not  become  me  to  expatiate  on  this  strong  and  pointed 
remai'k.  in  which  a  very  great  deal  of  meaning  is  ooudensed. 
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Mr.  Wilkes  held  a  candle  tx)  show  a  fine  print  of  a 
beautiful  female  figure  which  hung  in  the  room,  and 
pointed  out  the  elegant  contour  of  the  bosom  with  the 
:finger  of  an  arch  connoisseur.  He  afterwards  in  a  con- 
versation with  me  waggishly  insisted,  that  all  the  time 
Johnson  showed  visible  signs  of  a  fervent  admiration  of 
the  corresponding  charms  of  the  fair  Quaker. 

This  record,  though  by  no  means  so  perfect  as  I  could 
wish,  will  serve  to  give  a  notion  of  a  very  curious  inter- 
view, which  was  not  only  pleasing  at  the  time,  but  had  the 
agreeable  and  benignant  efEect  of  reconciling  any  animosity, 
and  sweetening  any  acidity,  which,  in  the  various  bustle  of 
political  contest,  had  been  produced  in  the  minds  of  two 
men,  who,  though  widely  difEerent,  had  so  many  things  in 
•common — classical  learning,  modem  literature,  wit  and 
humour,  and  ready  repartee — ^that  it  would  have  been 
much  to  be  regretted  if  they  had  been  for  ever  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other.     • 

Mr.  Burke  gave  me  much  credit  for  this  successful 
negotiation ;  and  pleasantly  said,  "  that  there  was  nothing 
equal  to  it  in  the  whole  history  of  the  corps  diplomatique,*' 

1  attended  Dr.  Johnson  home,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
to  hear  him  tell  Mrs.  Williams  how  much  he  had  been 
pleased  with  Mr.  Wilkes's  company,  and  what  an  agree- 
able day  he  had  passed.^ 

I  talked  a  good  deal  to  him  of  the  celebrated  Margaret 
Caroline  Eudd,  whom  I  had  visited,  induced  by  the  fame 
of  her  talents,  address,  and  irresistible  power  of  fascination. 
To  a  lady  who  disapproved  of  my  visiting  her,  he  said  on 
a  former  occasion,  "  Nay,  Madam,  Boswell  is  in  the  right ; 
I  should  have  visited  her  myself,  were  it  not  that  they 
have  now  a  trick  of  putting  everything  into  the  newspapers." 

^  The  following  is  Dr.  Johnson's  own  good-humoured  account  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  of  this  meeting : — "  For  my  part  I  begin  to  settle,  and  keep 
company  with  grave  aldermen,  I  dined  yesterday  in  the  Poultry  with 
Mr.  Alderman  Wilkes,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Lee,  and  Councillor  Lee,  his 
brother.  There  sat  you  the  while  thinking,  *  What  is  Johnson  doing  ? ' 
Wliat  should  he  be  doing  ?  He  is  breaking  jokes  with  Jack  Wilkes 
upon  the  Scotch.  Such,  Madam,  are  the  vicissitudes  of  things!  And 
there  was  Mrs.  Knowles,  the  Quaker,  that  works  the  sutile  pictures, 
who  is  a  great  admirer  of  your  conversation." — Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  325. — 
Croker. 
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This  evening  he  exclaimed,  "  I  envy  him  his  acquaintance 
with  Mrs.  Kudd." 

I  mentioned  a  scheme  which  I  had  of  malring  a  tour  to 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  giving  a  full  account  of  it ;  and  that 
Mr.  Burke  had  playfully  suggested  as  a  motto, 

**  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man.'* 

Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  will  get  more  by  the  book  than  the 
jaunt  will  cost  you ;  so  you  will  have  your  diversion  for 
nothing,  and  add  to  your  reputation.'*  ^ 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  [16th  May]  I  took  leave 
of  him,  being  to  set  out  for  Scotland.  I  thanked  him,  with 
great  warmth,  for  all  his  kindness.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you 
are  very  welcome.     Nobody  repays  it  with  more." 

How  very  false  is  the  notion  that  has  gone  round  the 
world,  of  the  rough,  and  passionate,  and  harsh  manners  of . 
this  great  and  good  man  1  That  he  had  occasional  sallies 
of  heat  of  temper,  and  that  he  was  sometimes,  perhaps, 
too  "  easily  provoked "  by  absurdity  and  folly,  and  some- 
times too  desirous  of  triumph  in  colloquial  contest,  must  be 
allowed.  The  quickness  both  of  his  perception  and  sensi- 
bility disposed  him  to  sudden  explosions  of  satire ;  to  which 
his  extraordinary  readiness  of  wit  was  a  strong  and  almost 
irresistible  incitement.  To  adopt  one  of  the  finest  images 
in  Mr.  Home's  "  Douglas," 

"  On  each  glance  of  thought 

Decision  followed,  as  the  thunderbolt 
Pursues  the  flash !  '* 

I  admit  that  the  beadle  within  him  was  often  so  eager  to 
apply  the  lash,  that  the  judge  had  not  time  to  consider  the 
case  with  sufficient  deliberation. 

That  he  was  occasionally  remarkable  for  violence  of 

1  <<  May  14,  1776.  Boswell  goes  away  on  Thursday  very  well  satis- 
fied with  his  journey.  Some  great  men  have  promised  to  obtain  him  a 
place ;  and  then  a  fig  for  his  father  and  his  new  wife.'* — Letters,  vol.  i., 
p.  324.  This  place  he  never  obtained,  and  the  critical  reader  will 
observe  several  passages  in  this  work,  the  tone  of  which  may  be  attri- 
buted to  his  disappointment  in  this  point.  Lord  Auchinleck  had  lately 
married  Elizabeth  Boswell,  sister  of  Claude  Irvine  Boswell,  afterwards 
a  Lord  of  Session,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Bulmuto.  She  was  the  cousin 
germain  of  her  husband.    Of  this  marriage  there  was  no  issue. — Oroker^ 
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temper  may  be  granted ;  but  let  us  ascertain  the  degree, 
and  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  he  was  in  a  perpetual  rage, 
and  never  without  a  club  in  his  hand  to  knock  down  every 
one  who  approached  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  truth  is, 
that  by  much  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  he  was  civil,  ob- 
liging, nay,  poHte  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  so  much 
so,  that  many  gentlemen  who  were  long  acquainted  with 
him  never  received,  or  even  heard  a  strong  expression  from 
him. 

The  following  letters  concerning  an  Epitaph  which  he 
wrote  for  the  monument  of  Dr.  G-oldsmith,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  afEord  at  once  a  proof  of  his  imafEected  modesty, 
his  carelessness  as  to  his  own  writings,  and  of  the  great 
respect  which  he  entertained  for  the  taste  and  judgment  of 
the  excellent  and  eminent  person  to  whom  the  first  and  last 
are  addressed : — 

TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

•*  May  16,  1776. 
"  Dear  Sih, 

"  I  have  been  kept  away  from  you,  I  know  not  well  how, 
and  of  these  vexations  hindrances  I  know  not  when  there  will  be 
an  end.  I  therefore  send  you  the  poor  dear  Doctor's  Epitaph. 
Read  it  first  yourself;  and  if  you  then  think  it  right,  show  it  to 
the  Club.  I  am,  you  know,  willing  to  be  corrected.  If  you  think 
any  thing  much  amiss,  keep  it  to  yourself  till  we  come  together. 
I  have  sent  two  copies,  but  prefer  the  card.  The  dates  must  be 
settled  by  Dr.  Percy.     I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

TO  THE  SAME. 

"June  22,  1776. 
"  Sir, 

"  Miss  Reynolds  has  a  mind  to  send  the  Epitaph  to  Dr. 
Beattie ;  I  am  very  willing,  but  having  no  copy,  cannot  imme- 
diately recollect  it.  She  tells  me  you  have  lost  it.  Try  to  re- 
collect, and  put  down  as  much  as  you  retain ;  you  perhaps  may 
have  kept  what  I  have  dropped.  The  lines  for  which  I  am  at  a 
loss  are  something  of  rermm  ^|j|g|g|^||||^]rfi**ikMiii4pM-^     ][^  ^m  a 

^  These  words 
that  whicsh 
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sorry  trick  to  lose  it ;  help  me  if  you  can.     I  ain,  Sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  JonNSON." 

"  The  gout  grows  better,  but  slowly." 

It  was,  I  think,  after  I  had  left  London  in  this  year,  that 
this  EpitaplL  gave  occasion  to  a  remonstrance  to  the  Mon- 
arch of  Literature,  for  an  account  of  which  I  am  indebted 
to  Sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo. 

That  my  readers  may  have  the  subject  more  fully  and 
clearly  before  them,  I  shall  first  insert  the  Epitaph :  ^ 

"  OLIVARII  GOLDSMITH, 

Poetae,  Physici,  Historici, 
Qui  nullum  fer^  scribendi  genus 

Non  tetigit. 

Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  omavit: 

Sive  risus  essent  movendi, 

Sive  lacrymae, 

^  The  following  nearly  literal  translation  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of 
the  matter  of  this  celebrated  epitaph,  and  as  much  of  the  manner  as  I 
could  preserve  in  an  English  version. 

OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH— 

A  Poet,  Naturalist,  and  Historian, 
Who  left  scarcely  any  style  of  writing 
untouched, 
And  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn  ; 
Of  all  the  passions. 
Whether  smiles -were  to  be  moved 
or  tears, 
A  powerful  yet  gentle  master  ; 
In  genius,  sublime,  vivid,  versatile, 
.  In  style,  elevated,  clear,  elegant — 
The  love  of  companions. 
The  fidehty  of  friends, 
And  the  veneration  of  readers. 
Have  by  this  monument  honoured  the  memory. 

He  was  bom  in  Ireland, 

At  a  place  called  Pallas. 

[in  the  parish]  of  Forney,  [and  county]  of  Longford, 

On  the  29th  Nov.  1731, 

Educated  at  [the  University  of]  Dublin, 

And  died  in  London, 

4th  April,  1774. 

— Oroker, 
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Affectuum  potens  at  lenis  domiuator : 

Ingenio  sublimis,  vividus,  yersatilis. 

Oratione  grandis,  nitidus,  venustus : 

Hoc  monumento  memoriam  coluit 

Sodalium  amor, 

Amicorum  fides,       « 

Lectorum  veneratio. 

Natus  in  Hibemi4  Fomiae  Longfordiensis, 

In  loco  cui  nomen  Pallas, 

Nov    XXIX.  MDCCXXXT.  ;  ^ 

Eblanse  Uteris  institutus ; 

Obiit  Londini, 

April  IV.  MDCCLXxiv." 

Sir  William  Forbes  writes  to  me  thus : 

"  I  enclose  the  Round  Robin.  This  jeu  ^esprit  took  its  rise 
one  day  at  dinner  at  our  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  All  the 
company  present,  except  myself,  were  friends  and  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  The  Epitaph  written  for  him  by  Dr.  John- 
son became  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  various  emendations 
were  suggested,  which  it  was  agreed  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Doctor's  consideration.  But  the  question  was,  who  should  have 
the  courage  to  propose  them  to  him  ?  At  last  it  was  hinted, 
that  there  could  be  no  way  so  good  as  that  of  a  Rottnd  Robi^,  as 
the  sailors  call  it,  which  they  make  use  of  when  they  enter  into  a 
conspiracy,  so  as  not  to  let  it  be  known  who  puts  his  name  first 
or  last  to  the  paper.  This  proposition  was  instantly  assented  to ; 
and  Dr.  Barnard,  Dean  of  Derry,  now  Bishop  of  Killaloe,^  drew 
up  an  address  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  occasion,  replete  with  wit 
and  humour,  but  which  it  was  feared  the  Doctor  might  think 
treated  the  subject  with  too  much  levity.  Mr.  Burke  then  pro- 
posed the  address  as  it  stands  in  the  paper  in  writing,  to  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  officiate  as  clerk. 

*  This  was  a  mistake,  which  was  not  discovered  till  after  Goldsmith's 
monument  was  put  up  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  bom  Nov.  29, 
1728;  and  therefore,  when  he  died,  he  was  in  his  forty-sixth  year. — 
Malone, 

Nov.  10, 1728.    Forster**  Life,  vol.  i.,  p.  7. — Editor, 

^  This  prelate,  who  was  afterwards  translated  to  the  see  of  Limerick, 

died  at  Wimbledon,  in  Surrey,  June  7,  1806,  in  bis  eightieth  year.   The 

original  Round  Robin  remained  in  his  possession ;  the  paper  which  Sir 

WUliam  Forbes  transmitted  to  Mr.  Boswell  being  only  a  copy. — Malone, 
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* 

"  Sir  Joshua  agreed  to  carry  it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  received 
it  with  much  good  humour/  and  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  tell  the 
gentlemen,  that  he  woula  alter  the  Epitaph  in  any  manner  they 
pleased,  as  to  the  sense  of  it,  but  he  would  never  consent  to  dis' 
grace  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  with  an  English  inscription^ 

"  I  consider  this  Round  Robin  as  a  species  of  literary  curiosity 
worth  preserving,  as  it  marks,  in  a  certain  degree.  Dr.  Johnson'^ 
character. 

My  readers  are  presented  with  a  faithful  transcript  of  a 
paper,  which  I  doubt  not  of  their  being  desirous  to  see. 

Sir  William  Forbes* s  observation  is  very  just.  The  anec- 
dote now  related  proves,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  reve- 
rence and  awe  with  which  Johnson  was  regarded,  by  some 

^  He,  however,  upon  seeing  Dr.  Warton's  name  to  the  suggestion,  that 
the  epitaph  should  be  in  English,  observed  to  Sir  Joshua,  **  I  wonder 
that  Joe  WartoD,  a  scholar  by  profession,  should  be  such  a  fool.*'  He 
said  too,  "  I  should  have  thought  Mund  finrke  would  have  had  more 
sense.''  Mr.  Langton,  who  was  one  of  the  company  at  Sir  Joshua's,  like 
a  sturdy  scholar,  resolutely  refused  to  si^  the  Round  Robin.  The 
epitaph  is  engraved  upon  Dr.  Goldsmith's  monument  without  any  altera- 
tion. At  another  time,  when  somebody  endeavoured  to  argue  in  favour 
of  its  being  in  English,  Johnson  said, ''  The  language  of  the  country  of 
which  a  learned  man  was  a  native  is  not  the  language  fit  for  his  epitaph, 
which  should  be  in  ancient  and  permanent  language.  Consider,  Sir,  how 
you  should  feel,  were  you  to  find  at  Rotterdam  an  epitaph  upon  Erasmus 
in  Dutch!"  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  have  epitaphs 
written  both  in  a  learned  language  and  in  the  language  of  the  country ; 
so  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of  being  more  universally  under- 
stood, and  at  the  same  time  be  secured  of  classical  stability.  I  cannot, 
however,  but  be  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  discriminative. 
Applying  to  Goldsmith  equally  the  epithets  of  "  Poeta,  Hisiorici^  Phy^ 
sici"  is  surely  not  right ;  for  as  to  his  claim  to  the  last  of  those  epithets. 
I  have  heard  Johnson  himself  say,  <*  Goldsmith,  Sir,  will  give  us  a  very 
fine  book  upon  the  subject;  but  if  he  can  distinguish  a  cow  from  a  horse, 
that,  I  believe,  may  be  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  natural  history.'* 
His  book  is,  indeed,  an  excellent  performance,  though  in  some  instances 
he  appears  to  have  trusted  too  much  to  Buffon,  who,  with  all  his  theore- 
tical ingenuity  and  extraordinary  eloquence,  I  suspect  had  little  actual 
information  in  the  science  on  which  he  wrote  so  admirably.  For  instance, 
he  tells  us  that  the  cow  sheds  her  horns  every  two  years ;  a  most  pal- 
pable error,  which  Goldsmith  has  faithfully  transferred  into  his  book. 
It  is  a  wonderful  that  Buff[)n,  who  lived  so  much  in  the  country,  at  ihis 
noble  seat,  should  have  fallen  into  such  a  blunder.  I  supposed  he  has 
confounded  the  cow  with  the  deer. 

Beside  this  Latin  epitaph  Johnson  honoured  the  memory  of  his  friend 
Goldsmith  with  a  short  one  in  Greek.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 
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of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  in  various  depart- 
mentB,  and  even  by  such  of  them  as  lived  most  with  him ; 
while  it  also  confirms  what  I  have  again  and  again  incul- 
cated, that  he  was  by  no  means  of  that  ferocious  and  iras- 
cible character  which  has  been  ignorantly  imagined. 

This  hasty  composition  is  also  to  be  remarked  as  one  of 
the  thousand  instances  which  evince  the  extraordinary 
promptitude  of  Mr.  Burke ;  who,  while  he  is  equal  to  the 
greatest  things,  can  adorn  the  least ;  can,  with  equal  faci- 
lity, embrace  the  vast  and  complicated  speculations  of 
politics,  or  the  ingenious  topics  of  Hterary  investigation. 

DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  BOSWELL. 

"  May  16,  1776. 
**  Madam, 

"  You  must  not  think  me  uncivil  in  omitting  to  answer 
the  letter  with  which  you  favoured  me  some  time  ago.  I  imagined 
it  to  have  been  written  without  Mr.  Bosweil^s  knowledge,  and 
therefore  supposed  the  answer  to  require,  what  I  could  not  find> 
a  private  conveyance. 

"  The  difference  with  Lord  Auchinleck  is  now  over ;  and  since 
young  Alexander  has  appeared,  I  hope  no  more  difficulties  will 
arise  among  you ;  for  I  sincerely^ish  you  all  happy.  Do  not 
teach  the  young  ones  to  dislike  me,  as  you  dislike  me  yourself ; 
but  let  me  at  least  have  Veronica  s  kindness,  because  she  is  my 
acquaintance. 

"  You  will  now  have  Mr.  Boswell  home ;  it  is  well  that  you 
have  him ;  he  has  led  a  wild  life.  I  have  taken  him  to  Lichfield^ 
and  he  has  followed  Mr.  Thrale  to  Bath.  Pray  take  care  of 
him,  and  tame  him.  The  only  thing  in  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  agree  with  you  is,  in  loving  him :  and  while  we  are  so  much 
of  a  mind  in*  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  our  other  quarrels 
will,  I  hope,  produce  no  great  bitterness.     I  am,  Madam,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

MR.  BCflSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh,  June  25,  1776v 
**  You  have  formerly  complained  that  my  letters  were  too 
long.     There  is  no  danger  of  that  complaint  being  made  at  pre- 
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sent ;  for  I  find  it  difficult  for  me  to  write  to  you  at  all."  [Here 
an  account  of  having  been  afflicted  with  a  return  of  melancholy 
or  bad  spirits.] 

"  The  boxes  of  books  ^  which  you  sent  to  me  are  arrived ;  but 
I  have  not  yet  examined  the  contents. 

«  *  «  *  « 

"  I  send  you  Mr.  Maclaurin's  paper  for  the  negro  *  who  claims 
his  freedom  in  the  Court  of  Session." 


DR  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 

"July  2,  1776. 

"  Deae  Sir, 

"  These  black  fits  of  which  you  complain,  perhaps  hurt 
your  memory,  as  well  as  your  imagination.  When  did  I  complain 
that  your  letters  were  too  long  ?  *  Your  last  letter,  after  a  very 
long  delay,  brought  very  bad.  news."  [Here  a  series  of  reflec- 
tions upon  melancholy,  and — what  I  could  not  help  thinking 
strangely  unreasonable  in  him  who  had  suffered  so  much  from  it 
himself — a  good  deal  of  severity  and  reproof,  as  if  it  were  owing 
to  my  own  fault,  or  that  J  was,  perhaps,  affecting  it  from  a  desire 
of  distinction.] 

"  Read  Cheyne's  *  English  malady ; '  but  do  not  let  him  teach 
you  a  foolish  notion  that  melancholy  is  a  proof  of  acuteness.  *  *  * 

"  To  hear  that  you  have  not  opened  your  boxes  of  books  is 
very  offensive.  The  examination  and  arrangement  of  so  many 
volumes  might  have  afforded  you  an  amusement  very  seasonable 
at  present,  and  useful  for  the  whole  of  life.  I  am,  I  confess,  very 
angry  that  you  manage  yourself  so  ill. 

#  #  *  *  * 

"  I  do  not  now  say  any  more,  than  that  I  am,  with  great 
kindness  and  sincerity,  dear  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

'  Upon  a  settlement  of  our  account  of  expenses  on  a  tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  there  was  a  balance  due  to  me,  which,.  Dr.  Johnson  chose  to 
discharge  by  sending  books. 

*  The  plea  for  the  negro  is  not  included  in  the  edition  of  Maclaurin's 
works,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1798. — Editor. 

^  Baretti  told  me  that  Johnson  complained  of  my  writing  very  long 
letters  to  him.  when  I  was  upon  the  continent :  which  was  most  certainly 
true :  but  it  seems  my  friend  did  not  remember  it. 
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^  It  was  last  year  determined  bj  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  that  a  n^ro  cannot  be  takoi  oat  of  the  kingdom 
without  his  own  consent." 


DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  BOSWELL 

July  16,1776. 


« 


''  Deak  Sib, 

^  I  make  haste  to  write  again,  lest  my  last  letter  should 
give  yon  too  much  pain.  If  you  are  really  oppressed  with  over- 
powering  and  involuntary  melancholy,  you  are  to  be  pitied  rather 
than  reproached.  *  *  * 

^'  Now,  my  dear  Bozzy,  let  us  have  done  with  quarrels  and 
with  censure.  Let  me  know  whether  I  have  not  sent  you  a  pretty 
library.  There  are,  perhaps,  many  books  among  them  which  you 
never  need  read  through;  but  there  are  none  which  it  is  not 
proper  for  you  to  know,  and  sometimes  to  consult.  Of  these 
books,  of  which  the  use  is  only  occasional,  it  is  often  sufficient  to 
know  the  contents,  that,  when  any  question  arises,  you  may  know 
where  to  look  for  information. 

"  Since  I  wrote,  I  have  looked  over  Mr.  Maclaurin's  plea,  and 
think  it  excellent.  How  is  the  suit  carried  on  ?  If  by  subscrip- 
tion,  I  commission  you  to  contribute,  in  my  name,  what  is  proper. 
Let  nothing  be  wanting  in  such  a  case.  Dr.  Drummond,^  I  see, 
is  superseded.  His  &ther  would  have  grieved ;  but  he  lived  to 
obtain  the  pleasure  of  his  son's  election,  and  died  before  that 
pleasure  was  abated. 

*'  Langton*s  lady  has  brought  him  a  girl,  and  both  are  well :  I 
dined  with  him  the  other  day.*  *  •  *  • 

*'  It  vexes  me  to  tell  you,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of 
May  I  was  seized  by  the  gout,  and  am  not  quite  welL    The  pain 

*  The  son  of  Johnson's  old  friend,  Mr.  William  Dmmmond.  (See 
vol.  ii ,  p.  43.)  He  was  a  young  man  of  such  disting^shed  merit,  that 
he  was  nominated  to  one  of  the  medical  professorships  in  the  college  of 
Edinburgh,  without  solicitation,  while  he  was  at  Naples.  Having  other 
views  he  did  not  accept  of  the  honour,  and  soon  afterwards  died. 

He  was  killed  at  Naples  by  a  fall  from  a  horse  which  Mr.  Beckford, 
of  Fonthill,  lent  him,  and  the  shock  of  the  event  killed  Lady  Hamilton, 
Sir  William's  first  wife. — Botville, 

This  is  one  of  a  few  notes  which  Mr.  Bosville — brother  of  Boswell's 
"  YorJcshire  Chief'* — made  on  the  margin  of  his  copy ;  they  are  of  little 
value,  but  I  wi«h  to  preserve  every  contemporary  illustration. — Oroker, 
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has  not  been  violent,  but  the  weakness  and  tenderness  were  very 
troublesome ;  and  what  is  said  to  be  very  uncommon,  it  has  not 
alleviated  my  other 'disorders.  Make  use  of  youth  and  health 
while  you  have  them.  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate,      "  Sam.  Johnson." 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  July  18,  1776. 
"My  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  letter  of  the  2nd  of  this  month  was  rather  a  harsh 
medicine ;  but  I  was  delighted  with  that  spontaneous  tenderness, 
which,  a  few  days  afterwards,  sent  forth  such  balsam  as  your 
next  brought  me.  I  found  myself  for  some  time  so  ill  that  all  I 
•could  do  was  to  preserve  a  decent  appearance,  while  all  within 
was  weakness  and  distress.  Like  a  reduced  garrison  that  has  some 
spirit  left,  I  hung  out  flags,  and  planted  all  the  force  I  could 
muster,  upon  the  walls.  I  am  now  much  better,  and  I  sincerely 
thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  and  fHendly  counsel. 
«  *  «  *  * 

"  Count  Manucci^  came  here  last  week  from  travelling  in 
Ireland.  I  have  shown  him  what  civilities  I  could  on  his  account, 
•on  yours,  and  on  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  He  has  had  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  been  much  hurt.  I  regret  this  unlucky 
accident,  for  he  seems  to  be  a  very  amiable  man." 

As  the  evidence  of  what  I  have  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  I  select  from  his  private  register  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

"  July  25,  1776. — O  God,  who  hast  ordained  that  whatever  is 
to  be  desired  should  be  sought  by  labour,  and  who,  by  thy  bless- 
ing, bringest  honest  labour  to  good  effect,  look  with  mercy  upon 
my  studies  and  endeavours.  Grant  me,  O  Lord,  to  design  only 
what  is  lawful  and  right ;  and  afford  me  calnmess  of  mind,  and 
steadiness  of  purpose,  that  I  may  so  do  thy  will  in  this  short  life, 
as  to  obtain  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen."  {Prayers  and  Meditations^ 
p.  151.) 

^  A  Florentine  nobleman,  mentioned  by  Johnson  in  his  Notes  of  his 
Tour  in  France.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him  in 
London,  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 
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It  appears  from  a  note  subjoined,  that  this  was  composed 
when  he  "  purposed  to  apply  vigorously  to  study,  particu- 
larly of  the  Greek  and  Italian  tongues." 

Such  a  purpose,  so  expressed,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  is 
admirable  and  encouraging ;  and  it  must  impress  all  the 
thinking  part  of  my  readers  with  a  consolatory  confidence 
in  habitual  devotion,  when  they  see  a  man  of  such  enlarged 
intellectual  powers  as  Johnson,  thus,  in  the  genuine  ear- 
nestness of  secrecy,  imploring  the  aid  of  that  Supreme 
Being,  "  from  whom  .cometh  down  every  good  and  every 
perfect  gift." 

TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

«  Aug.  3,  1776. 

"  SlE, 

"  A  young  man,  whose  name  is  Paterson,  offers  himself 
this  evening  to  the  Academy.  He  is  the  son  of  a  man  for  whom 
I  have  long  had  a  kindness,  and  is  now  abroad  in  distress.  I 
shall  be  glad  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  show  him  any  little 
•countenance,  or  pay  him  any  small  distinction.  How  much  it  is 
in  your  power  to  favour  or  to  forward  a  young  man  I  do  not 
know ;  nor  do  I  know  how  much  this  candidate  deseryes  favour 
by  his  personal  merit,  or  what  hopes  his  proficiency  may  now 
give  of  future  eminence.  I  recommend  him  as  the  son  of  my 
friend.  Your  character  and  station  enable  you  to  give  a  young 
man  great  encouragement  by  very  easy  means.  You  have  heard 
•of  a  man  who  asked  no  other  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  than 
that  he  would  bow  to  him  at  his  levee.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most 
■humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh,  Aug.  30,  1776. 

(After  giving  him  an  account  of  my  having  examined  the  chest 
of  books  which  he  had  sent  to  me,  and  which  contained  what 
may  be  truly  called  a  numerous  and  miscellaneous  stall  library , 
thrown  together  at  random : — ) 

"  Lord  Hailes  was  against  the  decree  in  the  case  of  my  client, 
the  minister ;  not  that  he  justified  the  minister,  but  because  the 
parishioner  both  provoked  and  retorted.   I  sent  his  lordship  your 
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able  argument  upon  the  case  for  his  perusal.  His  observation 
upon  it  in  a  letter  to  me  was,  '  Dr.  Johnson's  Suasorium  is  plea- 
santly ^  and  artfully  composed.  I  suspect,  however,  that  he  has 
not  convinced  himself;  for  I  believe  that  he  is  better  read  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  than  to  imagine  that  a  bishop  or  a  presbyter 
has  a  right  to  begin  censure  or  discipline  e  cathedra,''  ^ 

*  *  «  *  • 

"  For  the  honour  of  Count  Manucci,  as  well  as  to  observe  that 
exactness  of  truth  which  you  have  taught  me,  I  must  correct  what 
I  said  in  a  former  letter.  He  did  not  fall  from  his  horse,  which 
might  have  been  an  imputation  on  his  skill  as  an  officer  of  cavalry  ; 
his  horse  fell  with  him. 

"  I  have,  since  I  saw  you,  read  every  word  of  *  Granger's  Bio- 
graphical History.'  It  has  entertained  me  exceedingly,  and  I  do 
not  think  him  the  Whig  that  you  supposed.  Horace  Walpole's 
being  his  patron  is,  indeed,  no  good  sign  of  his  political  principles. 
But  he  denied  to  Lord  Mountstuart  that  he  was  a  Whig,  and  said 
he  had  been  accused  by  both  parties  of  partiality.  It  seems  he 
was  like  Pope, — 

*  While  Tories  call  me  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tory.' 

I  wish  you  would  look  more  into  his  book  ;  and  as  Lord  Mount- 
stuart wishes  much  to  find  a  proper  person  to  continue  the  work 
upon  Granger's  plan,  and  has  desired  I  would  mention  it  to  you, 
if  such  a  man  occurs,  please  to  let  me  know.  His  lordship  will 
give  him  generous  encouragement." 

TO  MR.  ROBERT  LEVETT. 

"  Brighthelmstone,  Oct.  21,  1776. 
*^  Dear  Sir, 

"  Having  spent  about  six  weeks  at  this  place,  we  have  at 
length  resolved  on  returning.  I  expect  to  see  you  all  in  Fleet 
Street  on  the  30th  of  this  month. 

^  Why  his  Lordship  uses  the  epithet  pleasantly ,  when  speaking  of  a 
grave  piece  of  reasoning,  I  cannot  conceive.  But  different  men  have  dif- 
ferent notions  of  pleasantry.  I  happened  to  sit  by  a  gentleman  ono 
evening  at  the  Opera-huuse  in  London,  who,  at  the  moment  when  Medea 
appeared  to  be  in  great  agony  at  the  thought  of  killing  her  children, 
turned  to  me  with  a  smile,  and  said  ^^f tinny  enough." 

^  Dr.  Johnson  afterwards  told  me,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  clergy* 
man  had  this  right. 
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"  I  did  not  go  into  the  sea  till  last  Friday ;  but  think  to  go 
most  of  this  week,  though  I  know  not  that  it  does  me  any  good. 
My  nights  are  very  restless  and  tiresome,  but  I  am  otherwise 
well.     I  have  written  word  of  my  coming  to  Mrs.  Williams. 

"  Remember  me  kindly  to  Francis  and  Betsey.^  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson."  ^ 

I  again  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  21st  of  October,  in- 
forming him,  that  my  father  had,  in  the  most  liberal  man- 
ner, paid  a  large  debt  for  me,  and  that  I  had  now  the  hap- 
piness of  being  upon  very  good  terms  with  him ;  to  which 
he  returned  the  following  answer : — 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Bolt  Court,  Nov.  16,  1776. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  had  great  pleasure  in  hearing  that  you  are  at  last  on 
good  terms  with  your  father.  Cultivate  his  kindness  by  all  honest 
and  manly  means.  Life  is  but  short:  no  time  can  be  afforded  but 
for  the  indulgence  of  real  sorrow,  or  contests  upon  questions 
seriously  momentous.  Let  us  not  throw  away  any  of  our  days 
upon  useless  resentment,  or  contend  who  shall  hold  out  longest 
in  stubborn  malignity.  It  is  best  not  to  be  angry;  and  best, 
in  the  next  place,  to  be  quickly  reconciled.  May  you  and  your 
father  pass  the  remainder  of  your  time  in  reciprocal  benevo- 
lence I  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

"  Do  you  ever  hear  from  Mr.  Langton  ?  I  visit  him  sometimes, 
but  he  does  not  talk.  I  do  not  like  his  scheme  of  life ;  but  as  I 
am  not  permitted  to  understand  it,  I  cannot  set  any  thing  right 
that  is  wrong.     His  children  are  sweet  babies. 

"I  hope  my  irreconcileable  enemy,  Mrs.  Boswell,  is  well. 
Desire  her  not  to  transmit  her  malevolence  to  the  young  people. 

^  His  female  servant. — Malone, 

3  For  this  and  Dr.  Johnson's  other  letters  to  Mr.  Levett,  I  am  in- 
debted to  my  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thomas,  whose  worth  and 
ingenuity  have  long  been  known  to  a  respectable  though  not  a  wide 
circle,  and  whose  collection  of  medals  would  do  credit  to  persons  of 
greater  opulence. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  many  years  editor  of  the  "  St.  James's  Chronicle." 
He  died  March  1, 1795. — malone, 
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TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

Dec.  21,  1776. 


« 


"  Dear  Sib, 

'^  I  have  been  for  some  time  ill  of  a  cold,  which,  perhaps, 
I  made  an  excuse  to  myself  for  not  writing,  when  in  reality  I  know 
not  what  to  say. 

''  The  books  you  must  at  last  distribute  as  you  think  best,  in 
my  name,  or  your  own,  as  you  are  inclined,  or  as  you  judge  most 
proper.  Every  body  cannot  be  obliged ;  but  I  wish  that  nobody 
may  be  offended.     Do  the  best  you  can. 

*'  I  congratulate  you  on  the  increase  of  your  family,  and  hope 
that  little  David  is  by  this  time  well,  and  his  mamma  perfectly 
recovered.  I  am  much  pleased  to  hear  of  the  re-establishment  of 
kindness  between  you  and  yoiur  father.  Cultivate  his  paternal 
tenderness  as  much  as  you  can.  To  live  at  variance  at  all  is  un- 
comfortable ;  and  variance  with  a  father  is  still  more  uncomfort- 
able. Besides  that,  in  the  whole  dispute,  you  have  the  wrong 
side  ;  at  least  you  gave  the  first  provocations,  and  some  of  them 
very  offensive.  Let  it  now  be  all  over.  As  you  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  your  new  mother  has  shown  you  any  foul  play, 
treat  her  with  respect,  and  with  some  degree  of  confidence ;  this 
will  secure  your  father.  When  once  a  discordant  family  has  felt 
the  pleasure  of  peace,  they  will  not  willingly  lose  it.  If  Mrs.  Bos- 
well  would  be  but  friends  with  me,  we  might  now  shut  the  temple 
of  Janus. 

**  What  came  of  Dr.  Memis's  cause  ?  Is  the  question  about 
the  negro  determined  ?  Has  Sir  Allan  any  reasonable  hopes  ? 
WTiat  is  become  of  poor  Macquarry  ?  Let  me  know  the  event  of 
all  these  litigations.  I  wish  particularly  well  to  the  negro  and 
Sir  Allan. 

"  Mrs.  Williams  has  been  much  out  of  order ;  and  though  she 
is  something  better,  is  likely,  in  her  physician*s  opinion,  to  endure 
her  malady  for  life,  though  she  may,  perhaps,  die  of  some  other. 
Mrs.  Thrale  is  big,  and  fancies  that  she  carries  a  boy ;  if  it  were 
very  reasonable  to  wish  much  about  it,  I  should  wish  her  not  to 
be  disappointed.  The  desire  of  male  heirs  is  not  appendant  only 
to  feudal  tenures.  A  son  is  almost  necessary  to  the  continuance 
of  Thrale's  fortune ;  for  what  can  misses  do  with  a  brewhouse  ? 
Lands  are  fitter  for  daughters  than  trades. 
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"  Baretti  went  away  from  Thrale's  in  some  whimsical  fit  of  dis- 
gust, or  ill-nature,  without  taking  any  leave.  It  is  well  if  he 
finds  in  any  other  place  as  good  an  habitation,  and  as  many  con- 
veniences. He  has  got  five  and  twenty  guineas  by  translating  Sir 
Joshua's  Discourses  into  Italian,  and  Mr.  Tdrale  gave  him  an 
hundred  in  the  spring ;  so  that  he  is  yet  in  no  difficulties. 

"  Colman  has  bought  Footers  patent,  and  is  to  allow  Foote  for 
life  sixteen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  as  Reynolds  told  me,  and  to 
allow  him  to  play  so  often  on  such  terms  that  he  may  gain  four 
hundred  pounds  more.  What  Colman  can  get  by  this  bargain/ 
but  trouble  and  hazard^  I  do  not  see.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

The  Eeverend  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  who  had  long  been  ad- 
mired as  a  preacher  at  Edinburgh,  thought  now  of  diffusing 
his  excellent  sermons  more  extensively,  and  increasing  his 
reputation,  by  publishing  a  collection  of  them.  He  trans- 
mitted the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer,  who, 
after  keeping  it  for  some  time,  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  dis- 
couraging the  publication.  Such,  at  first,  was  the  unpro- 
pitious  state  of  one  of  the  most  successful  theological  books 
that  has  ever  appeared.  Mr.  Strahan,  however,  had  sent 
one  of  the  sermons  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  opinion ;  and 
after  his  xmfavourable  letter  to  Dr.  Blair  had  been  sent 
off,  he  received  from  Johnson,  on  Christmas-eve,  a  note  in 
which  was  the  f oUowing  paragraph  :— 

"  I  have  read  over  Dr.  Blair  s  first  sermon  with  more  than  ap- 
probation :  to  say  it  is  good,  is  to  say  too  little." 

I  believe  Mr.  Strahan  had  very  soon  after  this  time  a 
conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson  concerning  them ;  and  then 
he  very  candidly  wrote  again  to  Dr.  Blair,  enclosing  John- 
son's note,  and  agreeing  to  purchase  the  volume,  for  which 
he  and  Mr.  Cadell  gave  one  hundred  pounds.  The  sale 
was  so  rapid  and  extensive,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
public  so  high,  that,  to  their  honour  be  it  recorded,  the 
proprietors  made  Dr.  Blair  a  present  first  of  one  sum,  and 
afterwards  of  another,  of  fifty  pounds,  thus  voluntarily 

^  It  turned  out,  however,  a  very  fortunate  bargain ;  for  Foote,  though 
not  then  fifty-six,  died  at  an  inn  in  Dover,  in  less  than  a  year,  October 
81, 1777,— Malone, 
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of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  in  various  depart- 
ments, and  even  by  such  of  them  as  lived  most  with  him ; 
while  it  also  confirms  what  I  have  again  and  again  incul- 
cated, that  he  was  by  no  means  of  that  ferocious  and  iras- 
cible character  which  has  been  ignorantly  imagined. 

This  hasty  composition  is  also  to  be  remarked  as  one  of 
the  thousand  instances  which  evince  the  extraordinary 
promptitude  of  Mr.  Burke ;  who,  while  he  is  equal  to  the 
greatest  things,  can  adorn  the  least ;  can,  with  equal  faci- 
lity, embrace  the  vast  and  complicated  speculations  of 
politics,  or  the  ingenious  topics  of  literary  investigation. 

DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  BOSWELL. 

"  May  16,  1776. 

"  Madam, 

"  You  must  not  think  me  uncivil  in  omitting  to  answer 
the  letter  with  which  you  favoured  me  some  time  ago.  I  imagined 
it  to  have  been  written  without  Mr.  Boswell*8  knowledge,  and 
therefore  supposed  the  answer  to  require,  what  I  could  not  fint3> 
a  private  conveyance. 

"  The  difference  with  Lord  Auchinleck  is  now  over ;  and  since 
young  Alexander  has  appeared,  I  hope  no  more  difficulties  will 
arise  among  you ;  for  I  sincereiy^ish  you  all  happy.  Do  not 
teach  the  young  ones  to  dislike  me,  as  you  dislike  me  yourself; 
but  let  me  at  least  have  Veronica  s  kindness,  because  she  is  my 
acquaintance. 

"  You  will  now  have  Mr.  Boswell  home ;  it  is  well  that  you 
have  him ;  he  has  led  a  wild  life.  I  have  taken  him  to  Lichfield^ 
and  he  has  followed  Mr.  Thrale  to  Bath.  Pray  take  care  of 
him,  and  tame  him.  The  only  thing  in  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  agree  with  you  is,  in  loving  him :  and  while  we  are  so  much 
of  a  mind  in*  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  our  other  quarrels, 
will,  I  hope,  produce  no  great  bitterness.     I  am,  Madam,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

MR.  BCteWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  June  25,  1776v 

**  You  have  formerly  complained  that  my  letters  were  too 
long.     There  is  no  danger  of  that  complaint  heing  made  at  pre^^ 
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firmities  oppress  me ;  terror  and  anxiety  beset  me.  Have  mercy 
npon  me,  my  Creator  and  my  Jndge !  In  all  dangers  protect  me; 
in  all  perplexities  relieve  and  free  me ;  and  so  help  me  by  tby 
Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  now  so  commemorate  the  death  of  thy 
Son  onr  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  that,  when  this  short  and  painful 
life  shall  have  an  end,  I  may,  for  his  sake,  be  received  to  ever- 
lasting happiness.     Amen.**     (P.  151.) 

While  he  was  at  church,  the  agreeable  impressions  upon 
Ms  mind  are  thus  commemorated : — 

"  On  Easter-day  I  was  at  church  early,  and  there  prayed  over 
my  prayer,  and  commended  Tetty  and  my  other  friends.  I  was 
for  some  time  much  distressed,  but  at  last  obtained,  I  hope,  from 
the  Grod  of  Peace,  more  quiet  than  I  have  enjoyed  for  a  long  time. 
I  had  made  no  resolution,  but  as  my  heart  grew  lighter,  my  hopes 
revived,  and  my  courage  increased ;  and  I  wrote  with  my  pencil 
in  my  Common  Prayer-Book : — 

*  Vita  ordinanda. 
Biblia  legenda. 
TheologisB  opera  danda. 
Serviendum  et  Istandum.*  '* 

Mr.  Steevens,  whose  generosity  is  well  known,  joined 
Dr.  Johnson  in  kind  assistance  to  a  female  relation  of  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  and  desired  that,  on  her  return  to  Ireland, 
she  would  procure  authentic  particulars  of  the  life  of 
her  celebrated  relation.  Concerning  her  is  the  following 
letter : — 

TO  GEORGE  STEEVENS,  ESQ. 

"Feb.  25,  1777. 
''Dear  Sir, 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that,  from  Mrs.  Goldsmith, 
whom  we  lamented  as  drowned,  I  have  received  a  letter  full  of 
gratitude  to  us  all,  with  promise  to  make  the  enquiries  which  we 
recommended  to  her.  I  would  have  had  the  honour  of  conveying 
this  intelligence  to  Miss  Caulfield,  but  that  her  letter  is  not  at 
hand,  and  I  know  not  the  direction.  You  will  tell  the  good  news. 
I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  '*  Sam.  Johnson.** 
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the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  in  various  depaxt- 
its,  and  even  by  such  of  them  as  lived  most  with  him ; 
jiile  it  also  confirms  what  I  have  again  and  again  incid- 
bed,  that  he  was  by  no  means  of  that  ferocious  and  iras- 
)le  character  which  has  been  ignorantly  imagined. 
This  hasty  composition  is  also  to  be  remarked  as  one  of 
I  thousand  instances  which  evince  the  extraordinary 
_  Tomptitude  of  Mr.  Burke ;  who,  while  he  is  equal  to  the 
greatest  things,  can  adorn  the  least ;  can,  with  equal  f  aci- 
Xaty,  embrace  the  vast  and  complicated  speculations  of 
"Jwlitics,  or  the  ingenious  topics  of  literary  investigation. 

DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  BOSWELL. 

"  May  16,  1776. 
"  Madam, 

"  Yoii  must  not  think  me  uncivil  in  omitting  to  answer 

the  letter  with  which  you  favoured  me  some  time  ago.  I  imagined 

it  to  have  been  written  without  Mr.  Bo8well*8  knowledge,  and 

therefore  supposed  the  answer  to  require,  what  I  could  not  find» 

a  private  conveyance. 

"  The  difference  with  Lord  Auchinleck  is  now  over ;  and  since 
young  Alexander  has  appeared,  I  hope  no  more  difficulties  will 
arise  among  you ;  for  I  sincerely^ish  you  all  happy.  Do  not 
teach  the  young  ones  to  dislike  me,  as  you  dislike  me  yourself; 
but  let  me  at  least  have  Veronica  s  kindness,  because  she  is  my 
acquaintance. 

"  You  will  now  have  Mr.  Boswell  home ;  it  is  well  that  you 
have  him ;  he  has  led  a  wild  life.  I  have  taken  him  to  Lichfield^ 
and  he  has  followed  Mr.  Thrale  to  Bath.  Pray  take  care  of 
him,  and  tame  him.  The  only  thing  in  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  agree  with  you  is,  in  loving  him :  and  while  we  are  so  much 
of  a  mind  in*  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  our  other  quarrela 
will,  I  hope,  produce  no  great  bitterness.     I  am,  Madam,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

MR.  BCflSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh,  June  25,  1776v 
"  You  have  formerly  complained  that  my  letters  were  too 
long.     There  is  no  danger  of  that  complaint  being  made  at  pre- 
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**  Sir  Allan  Maclean*8  suit  against  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  for  re- 
covering the  ancient  inheritance  of  his  family,  is  now  fairly  before 
all  our  judges.  I  spoke  for  him  yesterday,  and  Maclaurin  to-day; 
Crosbie  spoke  to-day  against  him.  Three  more  counsel  are  to  be 
heard,  and  next  week  the  cause  will  be  determined.  I  send  you 
the  informations,  or  cases,  on  each  side,  which  I  hope  you  will 
read.  You  said  to  me,  when  we  were  under  Sir  AUan^s  hospi- 
table roof,  '  I  will  help  you  with  my  pen.'  You  said  it  with  a 
generous  glow ;  and  though  his  Grace  of  Argyle  did  afterwards 
inoimt  you  upon  an  excellent  horse,  upon  which  'you  looked  like 
a  bishop,'  you  must  not  swerve  from  your  purpose  at  Inch- 
kenneth.  I  wish  you  may  understand  the  points  at  issue,  amidst 
our  Scotch  law  principles  and  phrases." 

[Here  followed  a  full  state  of  the  case,  in  which  I  endeavoured 
to  make  it  as  tclear  as  I  could  to  an  Englishman  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  formularies  and  technical  language  of  the  law 
of  Scotland.] 

"  I  shall  inform  you  how  the  cause  is  decided  here.  But  as  it 
may  be  brought  under  the  review  of  our  judges,  and  is  certainly 
to  be  carried  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  assistance  of 
such  a  mind  as  yours  will  be  of  consequence.  Your  paper  on 
Vicious  Intromission  is  a  noble  proof  of  what  you  can  do  even  in 
Scotch  law. 

♦  «  «  «  » 

"  I  have  not  yet  distributed  all  your  books,  Lord  Hailes  and 
Lord  Monboddo  have  each  received  one,  and  return  you  thanks. 
Monboddo  dined  with  me  lately,  and,  having  drunk  tea,  we  were 
a  good  while  by  ourselves ;  and  as  I  knew  that  he  had  read  the 
*  Journey '  superficially,  as  he  did  not  talk  of  it  as  I  wished,  I 
brought  it  to  him,  and  read  aloud  several  passages ;  and  then  he 
talked  so,  that  I  told  him  he  was  to  have  a  copy  from  the  author. 
He  begged  that  might  be  marked  on  it.  *  *  *  *  I  ever  am,  my 
dear  Sir,  your  most  faithful  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

SIR  ALEXANDER  DICK  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Prestonfield,  Feb.  17,  1777. 

"  SlE, 

"  I  had  yesterday  the  honour  of  receiving  your  book  of 
your  *  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,'  which  you 
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were  so  good  as  to  send  me,  by  the  hands  of  our  mutual  friend 
Mr.  Boswell  of  Auchinleck ;  for  which  I  return  you  mj  most 
hearty  thanks ;  and,  after  carefully  reading  it  over  again,  shall 
deposit  it  in  my  little  collection  of  choice  books,  next  our  worthy 
friend's  '  Journey  to  Corsica.*  As  there  are  many  things  to  ad- 
mire in  both  performances,  I  have  often  wished  that  no  travels  or 
journey  should  be  published  but  those  imdertaken  by  persons  of 
integrity,  and  capacity  to  judge  well,  and  describe  faithfiilly,  and 
in  good  language,  the  situation,  condition,  and  manners  of  the 
countries  passed  through.  Indeed,  our  country  of  Scotland,  in 
spite  of  the  union  of  the  crowns,  is  still  in  most  places  so  devoid 
of  clothing  or  cover  from  hedges  and  plantations,  that  it  was  well 
you  gave  your  readers  a  sound  Monitoire  with  respect  to  that  cir- 
cumstance. The  truths  you  have  told,  and  the  purity  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  expressed,  as  your  *  Journey '  is 
universally  read,  may,  and  already  appear  to,  have  a  very  good 
effect.  For  a  man  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  the  largest 
nursery  for  trees  and  hedges  in  the  country,^tells  me,  that  of  late 
the  demand  upon  him  for  these  articles  is  doubled,  and  sometimes 
tripled.  I  have,  therefore,  listed  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  in  some  of 
my  memorandums  of  the  principal  planters  and  favourers  of  the 
enclosures,  under  a  name  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  invent  from 
the  Greek,  Pappadendrian.  Lord  Auchinleck  and  some  few  more 
are  of  the  list.  I  am  told  that  one  gentleman  in  the  shire  of 
Aberdeen,  viz.  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  has  planted  above  fifty 
millions  of  trees  on  a  piece  of  very  wild  ground  at  Monimusk :  I 
must  enquire  if  he  has  fenced  them  well,  before  he  enters  my 
list ;  for  that  is  the  soul  of  enclosing.  I  began  myself  to  plant  a 
little,  our  ground  being  too  valuable  for  much,  and  that  is  now 
fifty  years  ago ;  and  the  trees,  now  in  my  seventy-fourth  year,  I 
look  up  to  with  reverence,  and  show  them  to  my  eldest  son,  now 
in  his  fifteenth  year ;  and  they  are  the  full  height  of  my  country- 
house  here,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you,  and  hope 
again  to  have  that  satisfaction  with  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Bob- 
weU.  I  shall  always  continue,  with  the  truest  esteem,  dear 
Doctor,  &c.,  "  AxEXANDEK  Dick."  ^ 

^  For  a  character  of  this  very  amiable  man,  see  Journal  of  a  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides,  3rd  ed.  p.  36. 
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TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Feb.  18.1777. 

''  Dear  Sik, 

'*  It  is  so  long  since  I  heard  anything  from  yoti/  that  I 
am  not  easy  about  it :  write  something  to  me  next  post.  When 
you  sent  your  last  letter,  every  thing  seemed  to  be  mending;  I 
hope  nothing  has  lately  grown  worse.  I  suppose  young  Alexander 
continues  to  thrive,  and  Veronica  is  now  very  pretty  company.  I 
do  not  suppose  the  lady  is  yet  reconciled  to  me ;  yet  let  her 
know  that  I  love  her  very  well,  and  value  her  very  much. 

'*  Dr.  Blair  is  printing  some  sermons.  If  they  are  all  like  the 
first,  which  I  have  read,  they  are  sermones  aurei,  ac  auro  magis 
auret.  It  is  excellently  written  both  as  to  doctrine  and  language. 
Mr.  Watson*s  book  ^  seems  to  be  much  esteemed. 

•  i{  «  «  • 

''  Poor  Beauclerk  still  continues  very  ill.  Langton  lives  on  as 
he  used  to  do.  His  children  are  very  pretty,  and,  I  think,  his 
lady  loses  her  Scotch.^     Paoli  I  ne^er  see. 

*'  I  have  been  so  distressed  by  difficulty  of  breathing,  that  I 
lost,  as  was  computed,  six-and;^thirty  ounces  of  blood  in  a  few 
days.     I  am  better,  but  not  well. 

"  I  wish  you  would  be  vigilant  and  get  me  Graham*s  *  Tele- 
machus  *  that  was  printed  at  Glasgow,  a  very  little  book ;  aad 
'  Johnstoni  Poemata,*  another  little  book,  printed  at  Middleburgh. 

*'  Mrs.  Williams  sends  her  compliments,  and  promises  that 
when  you  come  hither  she  will  accommodate  you  as  well  as  ever 
she  can  in  the  old  room.  She  wishes  to  know  whether  you  sent 
her  book  to  Sir  Alexander  Gordon.     My  dear  Boswell,  do  not 

'  By  the  then  course  of  the  post,  my  long  letter  of  the  14th  had  not 
yet  reached  him. 

*  History  of  Philip  the  Second. 

Robert  Watson,  bom  at  St.  Andrews,  about  1730,  was  successively 
Professor  of  Logic,  then  of  Rhetoric  and  belles  lettres,  and  died,  Prin> 
cipal,  in  1780.  He  commenced  also  the  History  of  Philip  III.,  but  com- 
pleted only  four  books.  It  was  finished  by  £h*.  William  Thomson  and 
published  in  4to,  1783. — Editor. 

'  Lady  Rothes  was  a  native  of  England,  but  she  had  lived  lon^  in 
Scotland,  and  never,  it  is  said,  entirely  lost  the  accent  she  had  acquired 
there. — Oroker, 
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neglect  to  write  to  me ;  for  your  kindness  is  one  of  the  pleasures 
of  my  life,  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose      I  am,'&c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  Feb.  24,  1777. 

"  Dear  Sie, 

"  Your  letter  dated  the  18th  instant,  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  receive  last  post.  Although  my  late  long  neglect,  or  rather 
delay,  was  truly  culpable,  I  am  tempted  not  to  regret  it,  since  it 
has  produced  me  so  valuable  a  proof  of  your  regard.  I  did,  indeed, 
during  that  inexcusable  silence,  sometimes  divert  the  reproaches 
of  my  own  mind,  by  fancying  that  I  should  hear  again  from  you, 
enquiring  with  some  anxiety  about  me,  because,  for  aught  you 
knew,  I  might  have  been  ill. 

'*  You  are  pleased  to  show  me  that  my  kindness  is  of  some 
consequence  to  you.  My  heart  is  elated  at  the  thought.  Be 
assured,  my  dear  Sir,  that  my  affection  and  reverence  for  you  are 
exalted  and  steady.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  more  perfect  attach- 
ment ever  existed  in  the  history  of  mankind.  And  it  is  a  noble 
attachment ;  for  the  attractions  are  genius,  learning,  and  piety. 

"  Your  difficulty  of  breathing  alarms  me,  and  brings  into  my 
imagination  an  event,  which,  although  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  I  must  expect  at  some  period,  I  cannot  view  with  com- 
posure. 

«  *  «  «  ♦ 

"  My  wife  is  much  honoured  by  what  you  say  of  her.  She 
begs  you  may  accept  of  her  best  compliments.  She  is  to  send 
you  some  marmalade  of  oranges  of  her  own  making.  I  ever  am, 
my  dear  Sir,  &c.,  "  James  Boswell." 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

«  March  14,  1777. 
"  Dear  Sib, 

**  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  your  late  letter,  and  am 
glad  that  my  old  enemy,  Mrs.  Boswell,  begins  to  feel  some  re- 
morse. As  to  Miss  Veronica's  Scotch,  I  think  it  cannot  be 
helped.  An  English  maid  you  might  easily  have ;  but  she  would 
still  imitate  the  greater  number,  as  they  would  be  likewise  those 
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whom  she  must  most  respect.  Her  dialect  will  not  be  gross.  Her 
mamma  has  not  much  Scotch,  and  you  have  yourself  very  little. 
I  hope  she  knows  my  name^  and  does  not  call  me  Johnston} 

"  The  immediate  cause  of  my  writing  is  this.  One  Shaw,  who 
seems  a  modest  and  a  decent  man,  has  written  an  Erse  Grammar, 
which  a  very  learned  Highlander,  Macbean,  has,  at  my  request, 
examined  and  approved.  The  book  is  very  little,  but  Mr.  Shaw 
^as  been  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  set  it  at  half  a  guinea, 
though  I  advised  only  a  crown,  and  thought  myself  liberal.  You, 
whom  the  author  considers  as  a  great  encourager  of  ingenious 
men,  will  receive  a  parcel  of  his  proposals  and  receipts.  I  have 
undertaken  to  give  you  notice  of  them,  and  to  solicit  your  counte- 
nance. You  must  ask  no  poor  man,  because  the  price  is  really 
too  high.     Yet  such  a  work  deserves  patronage. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  augment  our  club  from  twenty  to  thirty,* 
of  which  I  am  glad ;  for  as  we  have  several  in  it  whom  I  do  not 
much  like  to  consort  with,  I  am  for  reducing  it  to  a  mere  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  conspicuous  men,  without  any  determinate 
character.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  most  affectionately  yours, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  My  respects  to  Madam,  to  Veronica,  to  Alexander,  to  Euphe- 
mia,  to  David." 


MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

«  Edinburgh,  April  4,  1777. 

(After  informing  him  of  the  death  of  my  little  son  David,  and 
that  I  could  not  come  to  London  this  spring)  ; — 

"  I  think  it  hard  that  I  should  be  a  whole  year  without  seeing 
you.     May  I  presume  to  petition  for  a  meeting  with  you  in  the 

^  Zolmson  is  the  most  common  English  formation  of  the  surname  from 
John;  Sohnston  the  Scotch.  My  illustrious  friend  observed  that  many 
North  Britons  pronounced  his  name  in  their  own  way. 

The  names  are  radically  different :  one  is  patronymic,  John's  8(m;  the 
other  local,  John's  town.  Wyntown  calls  the  ancestor  of  the  Annandale 
family  "  Schyr  Jhon  of  JhonstovmJ^ — Croker, 

^  **In  1773,  the  Club,  which  soon  after  its  foundation  consisted  of 
twelve  members,  was  enlarged  to  twenty;  March  11,  1777,  to  twenty- 
six  ;  November  27,  1778,  to  thirty;  May  9,  1780,  to  thirty-five;  and  it 
was  then  resolved  that  it  should  never  exceed  forty." — Dean  Milman.^» 
Editor. 
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autnmn  ?  You  have,  I  believe,  seen  all  the  cathedrals  in  England, 
except  that  of  Carlisle.  If  you  are  to  be  with  Dr.  Taylor,  at 
Ashbourne,  it  would  not  be  a  great  journey  to  come  thither.  We 
may  pass  a  few  most  agreeable  days  there  by  ourselves,  and  I 
will  accompany  you  a  good  part  of  the  way  to  the  southward 
again.     Pray  think  of  this. 

"  You  forget  that  Mr.  Shaw's  Erse  Grammar  was  put  into 
your  hands  by  myself  last  year.  Lord  Eglintoun  put  it  into 
mine.  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Macbean  approves  of  it.  I  have  re- 
ceived Mr.  Shaw's  proposals  for  its  publication,  which  I  can 
perceive  are  written  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  *  ♦  ♦  Pray  get 
for  me  all  the  editions  of  *  Walton's  Lives.'  I  have  a  notion 
tl?'*t  the  repubh'cation  of  them  with  notes  will  fall  upon  me, 
between  Dr.  Home  and  Lord  Hailes."  ^ 

Mr.  Shaw's  proposals  for  an  "Analysis  of  the  Scotch 
Celtic  Language"  were  thus  illuminated  by  the  pen  of 
Johnson : — 

"  Though  the  Erse  dialect  of  the  Celtic  language  has,  from 
the  earliest  times,  been  spoken  in  Britain,  and  still  subsists  in  the 
northern  parts  and  adjacent  islands,  yet,  by  the  negligence  of  a 
people  rather  warlike  than  lettered,  it  has  hitherto  been  lefl  to 
the  caprice  and  judgment  of  every  speaker,  and  has  floated  in 
the  living  voice,  without  the  steadiness  of  analogy,  or  direction 
of  rules. 

"  An  Erse  Grammar  is  an  addition  to  the  stores  of  literature ; 
and  its  author  hopes  for  the  indulgence  always  shown  to  those 
that  attempt  to  do  what  was  never  done  before.  If  this  work 
shall  be  found  defective,  it  is  at  least  all  his  own ;  he  is  not,  like 
other  grammarians,  a  compiler,  or  transcriber ;  what  he  delivers, 
he  has  learned  by  attentive  observation  among  his  countrymen, 
who,  perhaps,  will  be  themselves  surprised  to  see  that  speech 
reduced  to  principles,  which  they  have  used  only  by  imitation. 

"  The  use  of  this  book  will,  however,  not  be  confined  to  the 
mountains  and  islands ;  it  will  afford  a  pleasing  and  important 

'  None  of  the  persons  here  mentioned  executed  the  work  which  they 
had  in  contemplation.    Walton's  valuable  book,  however,  has  be 
rectly  republished  in  quarto  and  octavo,  with  notes  and  illustrati 
the  Kev.  Mr.  2^nch. — Malone. 

It  was  also  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press,  in  1805,  in  two ' 
12mOy  and  in  one  vol.  8to,  1824. — Hall, — Croker, 
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subject  of  speculation  to  those  whose  studies  lead  them  to  trace 
the  affinity  of  languages,  and  the  migrations  of  the  ancient  races 
of  mankind/* 

TO    DR.   SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Glasgow,  April  24,  1777. 

''  Mr  BEAR  Sib. 

"  Our  worthy  friend  Thrale's  death  having  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  and  been  afterwards  contradicted,  I  have  been 
placed  in  a  state  of  very  uneasy  uncertainty,  fi-om  which  I  hope 
to  be  relieved  by  you;  but  my  hopes  have  as  yet  been  vain. 
How  could  you  omit  to  write  to  me  on  such  an  occasion? 
I  shall  wait  with  anxiety. — ^I  am  going  to  Auchinleck  to  stay  a 
fortnight  with  my  father.  It  is  better  not  to  be  there  very  long 
at  one  time.  But  frequent  renewals  of  attention  are  agreeable 
to  him. 

"  Pray  tell  me  about  this  edition  of  *  English  Poets,  with  a 
Preface,  biographical  and  critical,  to  each  Author,  by  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D.*  which  I  see  advertised.  I  am  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  it.  Indeed,  I  am  happy  to  feel  that  I  am  capable 
of  being  so  much  delighted  with  literature.  But  is  not  the 
charm  of  this  publication  chiefly  owing  to  the  magnum  nomen  in 
the  front  of  it  ? 

"  What  do  you  say  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Memoirs  and  last 
letters  ?  ^ 

*'  My  wife  has  made  marmalade  of  oranges  for  you.  I  left  her 
and  my  daughters  and  Alexander  all  well  yesterday.  I  have 
taught  Veronica  to  speak  of  you  thus;  Dr.  Johnson  not 
Johnston, 

*'  I  remain,  &c.,  *^  James  Boswell. 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

•*  May  3,  1777 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  The  story  of  Mr.  Thrale's  death,  as  he  had  neither  been 

fiick  nor  in  any  other  danger,  made  so  little  impression  upon  me, 

'  Dr.  Maty's  posthumous  edition  of  the  Memoirs  and  Miscellanoons 
Works  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  edited  by  Mr.  Justamond,  and  publiahed  by 
Edward  and  Charles  Dilly  early  in  1777. — Croker, 
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that  I  never  thought  about  obviating  its  effects  on  any  oodj  else. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  E^lish  custom  of 
making  April  fools ;  that  is,  of  sending  one  another  on  some 
foolish  errand  on  the  first  of  April. 

'*  Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  shall  taste  her  marmalade  cautiously 
at  first.  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.  Beware,  says  the 
Italian  proverb,  of  a  reconciled  enemy.  But  when  I  find  it  does 
me  no  harm,  I  shall  then  receive  it,  and  be  thankAd  for  it,  as  a 
pledge  of  firm,  and,  I  hope,  of  unalterable  kindness.  She  is, 
afler  all,  a  dear,  dear  lady. 

^'Please  to  return  Dr.  Blair  thanks  for  his  sermons.  The 
Scotch  write  English  wonderfully  well. 


"Your  frequent  visits  to  Auchinleck,  and  your  short  stay 
there,  are  very  laudable  and  very  judicious.  Your  present  con- 
cord with  your  father  gives  me  great  pleasure ;  it  was  all  that 
you  seemed  to  want. 

"My  health  is  very  bad,  and  my  nights  are  very  unquiet 
What  can  I  do  to  mend  them  ?  I  have  for  this  summer  nothing 
better  in  prospect  than  a  journey  into  Staffordshire  and  Derby- 
shire, perhaps  with  Oxford  and  Birmingham  in  my  way. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Miss  Veronica ;  I  must  leave  it  to 
her  philosophy  to  comfort  you  for  the  loss  of  little  David.  You 
must  remember,  that  to  keep  three  out  of  four  is  more  than 
your  share.     Mrs.  Thrale  has  but  four  out  of  eleven. 

"  I  am  engaged  to  write  little  Lives,  and  little  Prefaces,  to  a 
little  edition  of  the  English  Poets.  I  think  I  have  persuaded 
the  booksellers  to  insert  something  of  Thomson ;  and  if  you 
could  give  me  some  information  about  him,  for  the  life  which  we 
have  is  very  scanty,  I  should  be  glad. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson.' 


»♦ 


To  those  who  delight  in  tracing  the  progress  of  works  of 
literature,  it  will  be  an  entertainment  to  compare  the  limited 
design  with  the  ample  execution  of  that  admirable  perfor- 
mance, "  The  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,"  which  is  the 
richest,  most  beautiful,  and,  indeed,  most  perfect  produc- 
tion of  Johnson's  pen.  His  notion  of  it  at  this  time  ap- 
pears in  the  preceding  letter.  He  has  a  memorandum 
this  year : — 
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"  May  29,  Easter  eve,  I  treated  with  booksellers  on  a  bargain^ 
but  the  time  was  not  long."     (Pr»  and  Med.,  p.  149.) 

The  bargain  was  concerning  that  undertaking;  but  his 
tender  conscience  seems  alarmed,  lest  it  should  have  in- 
truded too  much  on  his  devout  preparation  for  the 
solemnity  of  the  ensuing  day.  But  indeed,  very  little  time 
was  necessary  for  Johnson's  concluding  a  treaty  with  the 
booksellers ;  as  he  had,  I  believe,  less  attention  to  profit 
from  his  labours,  than  any  man  to  whom  literature  has 
been  a  profession.  I  shall  here  insert,  from  a  letter  to  me 
from  my  late  worthy  friend  Mr.  Edward  Dilly,  though  of 
a  later  date,  an  account  of  this  plan,  so  happily  conceived, 
since  it  was  the  occasion  of  procuring  for  us  an  elegant 
collection  of  the  best  biography  and  criticism  of  which  our 
language  can  boast. 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  Southill,  Sept.  20, 1777. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"You  find  by  this  letter,  that  I  am  still  in  the  same 
calm  retreat,  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  London,  as  when  I 
wrote  to  you  last.  I  am  happy  to  find  you  had  such  an  agree- 
able meeting  with  your  old  fi-iend  Dr.  Johnson :  I  have  no 
doubt  your  stock  is  much  increased  by  the  interview ;  few  men, 
nay,  I  may  say,  scarcely  any  man  has  got  that  fund  of  knowledge 
and  entertainment  as  Dr.  Johnson  in  conversation.  When  he 
opens  freely,  every  one  is  attentive  to  what  he  says,  and  cannot 
fail  of  improvement  as  well  as  pleasure. 

"  The  edition  of  the  poets,  now  printing,  will  do  honour  to  the 
English  press  ;  and  a  concise  account  of  the  life  of  each  author, 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  will  be  a  very  valuable  addition,  and  stamp  the 
reputation  of  this  edition  superior  to  anything  that  is  gone  before. 
The  first  cause  that  gave  rise  to  this  undertaking,  I  believe,  was 
owing  to  the  little  trifling  edition  of  the  poets,  printing  by  the 
Martins  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  be  sold  by  Bell  in  London.  Upon 
examining  the  volumes  which  were  printed,  the  type  was  found  so 
extremely  small,  that  many  persons  could  not  read  them:  not 
only  this  inconvenience  attended  it,  but  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
press  was  very  conspicuous.     These  reasons,  as  well  as  the  idea 
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of  an  invasion  of  what  we  call  our  Literary  Property,  induced  the 
London  booksellers  to  print  an  elegant  and'  accurate  edition  of 
all  the  English  poets  of  reputation,  from  Chaucer  to  the  present 
time. 

"  Accordingly  a  select  number  of  the  most  respectable  book- 
sellers met  on  the  occasion  :  and  on  consulting  together,  agreed, 
that  all  the  proprietors  of  copyright  in  the  various  poets  should 
be  summoned  together ;  and  when  their  opinions  were  given,  to 
proceed  immediately  on  the  business.  Accordingly  a  meeting 
was  held,  consisting  of  about  forty  of  the  most  respectable  book- 
sellers of  London,  when  it  was  agreed  that  an  elegant  and 
uniform  edition  of  *  The  English  Poets '  should  be  immediately 
printed,  with  a  concise  account  of  the  life  of  each  author,  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson ;  and  that  three  persons  should  be  deputed  to 
wait  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  to  solicit  him  to  undertake  the  '  Lives,* 
viz.  T.  Davies,  Strahan,  and  Cadell.  The  Doctor  very  politely 
undertook  it,  and  seemed  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  proposal. 

"  As  to  the  terms,  it  was  left  entirely  to  the  Doctor  to  name 
his  own :  he  mentioned  two  hundred  giiineas ;  ^  it  was  inmiediately 
agreed  to ;  and  a  &rther  compliment,  I  believe,  will  be  made 
him.  A  committee  was  likewise  appointed  to  engage  the 
best  engravers,  viz.  Bartolozzi,  Sherwin,  HaU,  &c.  Likewise 
another  conmiittee  for  giving  directions  about  the  paper,  print- 
ing, &c. ;  so  that  the  whole  will  be  conducted  with  spirit,  and  in 
the  best  manner,  with  respect  to  authorship,  editorship,  en- 
gravings, &c.  &c.  My  brother  will  give  you  a  list  of  the  poets 
we  mean  to  give,  many  of  which  are  within  the  time  of  the  Acif 
of  Queen  Anne,  which  Martin  and  Bell  cannot  give,  as  they  have 
no  property  in  them :  the  proprietors  are  almost  all  the  book- 
sellers in  London  of  consequence. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  ever  yours,  "  Edward  Dillt." 

I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  consider  the  exten- 
sive and  varied  range  which  Johnson  took,  when  he  was  once 
led  upon  ground  which  he  trode  with  a  peculiar  delight, 
having  long  been  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  it  that  could  interest  and  please. 

^  Johnson's  moderation  in  demanding  so  small  a  sum  is  extraordinary. 
Had  he  asked  one  thousand,  or  even  fifteen  hundred  guineas,  the  book- 
sellers, who  knew  the  value  of  his  name,  would  doubtless  have  readily 
given  it.  They  have  probably  got  five  thousand  guineas  by  this  work  in 
the  course  of  twenty-five  years. — Malone, 

III.  L 
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DR.  JOHNSON  TO  CHARLES  O'CONNOR,  ESa' 

«  May  19,  1777. 

**  Sir, 

"  Having  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  Dr.  Camp- 
bell about  your  character  and  your  literary  undertaking,  I  am 
resolved  to  gratify  myself  by  renewing  a  correspondence  which 
began  and  ended  a  great  while  ago,  and  ended,  I  am  afraid,  by 
my  fault ;  a  fault  which,  if  you  have  not  forgotten  it,  you  must 
now  forgive. 

**  If  I  have  ever  disappointed  you,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you 
that  you  have  likewise  disappointed  me.  I  expected  great  dis- 
coveries in  Irish  antiquity,  and  large  publications  in  the  Irish 
language;  but  the  world  still  remains  as  it  was,  doubtful  and 
ignorant.  What  the  Irish  language  is  in  itself,  and  to  what 
language  it  has  affinity,  are  very  interesting  questions,  which 
every  man  wishes  to  see  resolved  that  has  any  philological  or  his- 
torical curiosity.  Dr.  Leland  begins  his  history  too  late:  the 
ages  which  deserve  an  exact  enquiry  are  those  times  (for  such 
there  were)  when  Ireland  was  the  school  of  the  West,  the  qniet 
habitation  of  sanctity  and  literature.  If  you  could  give  a  history, 
though  imperfect,  of  the  Irish  nation,  from  its  conversion  to 
Christianity  to  the  invasion  from  England,  you  would  amplify 
knowledge  with  new  views  and  new  objects.  Set  about  it,  there- 
fore, if  you  can :  do  what  you  can  easily  do  without  anxious 
exactness.  Lay  the  foundation,  and  leave  the  superstructure  to 
posterity.     I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

Early  in  this  year  came  out,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  the 
posthumous  works  of  the  learned  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce, 

^  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  of  the  Treasury,  Dublin,  who  obligingly  com- 
municated to  me  this  and  a  former  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Uie  same 
gentleman  (vol.  i.,  p.  251)  writes  to  me  as  follows: — **  Perhaps  it  would 
gratify  you  to  have  some  account  of  Mr.  O'Connor.  He  is  an  amiable, 
learned,  venerable,  old  gentleman,  of  an  independent  fortune,  who  lives 
at  Belanagar,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon ;  he  is  an  admired  writer 
and  member  of  the  Irish  Academy.  The  above  letter  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Dissert.,  p.  3.^'  Mr.  CKGonnor  after- 
wards died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  See  a  well-drawn  character  of  him 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  August,  1791. 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  further  particulars  regarding  O'Con* 
nor  and  his  relations  with  Johnson  will  be  found. — Editor. 
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Lishop  of  EocheBtor ;  being  "A  Commentary,  with  Notes, 
on  the  four  Eyangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles/'  with 
other  theological  pieces.  Johnson  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  grateful  return  to  that  excellent  prelate,  who, 
we  have  seen,  was  the  only  person  who  gave  him  any 
assistance  in  the  compilation  of  lus  Dictionary.  The  bishop 
had  left  some  account  of  his  life  and  character,  written  by 
himself.  To  this  Johnson  made  some  valuable  additions, 
and  also  furnished  to  the  editor,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Derby,^  a 
dedication,  which  I  shall  here  insert ;  both  because  it  will 
appear  at  this  time  with  peculiar  propriety,  and  because  it 
will  tend  to  propagate  and  increase  that  "fervour  of 
loyalty"  which  in  me,  who  boast  of  the  name  of  Tory,  is 
not  only  a  principle  but  a  passion. 


"  To  the  King. 

"  SlE, 

"  I  presume  to  lay  before  your  majesty  the  last  labours  of 
a  learned  bishop,  who  died  in  the  toils  and  duties  of  his  calling. 
He  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  all  earthly  honours  and  rewards  ; 
and  only  the  hope  of  inciting  others  to  imitate  him  makes  it  now 
fit  to  be  remembered,  that  he  enjoyed  in  his  life  the  favour  of 
your  majesty. 

"  The  tumultuary  life  of  princes  seldom  permits  them  to  sur- 
vey the  wide  extent  of  national  interest,  without  losing  sight  of 
private  merit;  to  exhibit  qualities  which  may  be  imitated  by 
the  highest  and  the  humblest  of  mankind ;  and  to  be  at  once 
amiable  and  great. 

"  Such  characters,  if  now  and  then  they  appear  in  history,  are 
contemplated  with  admiration.  May  it  be  the  ambition  of  all 
your  subjects  to  make  haste  with  their  tribute  of  reverence ;  and 
as  posterity  may  learn  from  your  majesty  how  kings  should  live, 
may  they  learn  likewise  from  your  people  how  they  should  be 
honoured ! — I  am,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  devoted  subject 
and  servant." 

In  the  summer  he  wrote  a  prologue,*  which  was  spoken 

^  Rector  of  Southfleet  and  JU)ngfield  in  Kent  He  had  married  Bishop 
Pearce*8  niece. — Croker, 
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before  •*  A  Word  to  the  Wise,"  a  comedy  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Kelly,  which  had  been  brought  upon  the  stage  in  1770; 
but  he  being  a  writer  for  ministry  in  one  of  the  newspapers, 
it  fell  a  sacrifice  to  popular  fury,  and,  in  the  playhouse 
phrase,  was  da/mned.  By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Harris,  the 
proprietor  of  Covent-garden  theatre,  it  was  now  exhibited 
for  one  night,  for  the  benefit  of  the  author's  widow  and 
children.  To  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  audience  was  the 
intention  of  Johnson's  prologue,  which,  as  it  is  not  long, 
I  shall  here  insert,  as  a  proof  that  his  poetical  talents  were 
in  no  degree  impaired. 

"  This  night  presents  a  play,  which  public  rage, 

Or  right  or  wrong,  once  hooted  from  the  stage : 

From  zeal  or  malice  now  no  more  we  dread, 

For  English  vengeance  wars  not  with  the  dead, 

A  generous  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 

The  man  whom  fate  has  laid  where  all  must  lie. 

To  wit,  reviving  fi:om  its  author's  dust, 

Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just : 

Let  no  renewed  hostilities  invade 

Th*  oblivious  grave's  inviolable  shade. 

Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appease. 

And  him  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  please ; 

To  please  bv  scenes,  unconscious  of  offence, 

Bj  harmless  merriment  or  useful  sense. 

Where  aught  of  bright  or  fair  the  piece  displays, 

Approve  it  only ; — 'tis  too  late  to  praise. 

If  want  of  skill  or  want  of  care  appear. 

Forbear  to  hiss ; — the  poet  cannot  hear. 

By  all,  like  him,  must  praise  and  blame  be  found, 

At  last,'  a  fleeting  gleam  or  empty  sound : 

Yet  then  shall  calm  reflection  bless  the  night 

When  liberal  pity  dignified  delight ; 

When  pleasure  fired  her  torch  at  virtue's  flame. 

And  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  name.'* 

A  circumstance  which  could  not  fail  to  be  very  pleasing 
to  Johnson  occurred  this  year.  The  tragedy  of  "Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,*'  written  by  his  early  companion  in 
London,  Eichard  Ravage,  was  brought  out  with  alterations 
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at  Drury-lane  theatre.*  The  prologue  to  it  was  written  by 
Mr.  Eichard  Brinsley  Sheridaii ;  in  which,  after  describing 
very  pathetically  the  wretchedness  of 

"  Ill-fated  Savage,  at  whose  birth  was  given 

No  parent  but  the  Muse,  no  friend  but  Heaven ; " 

he  introduced  an  elegant  compliment  to  Johnson  on  his 
Dictionary,  that  wonderful  performance  which  cannot  be 
too  often  or  too  highly  praised;  of  which  Mr.  Harris,  in 
his  "  Philological  Inquiries," "  justly  and  liberally  observes, 
"  Such  is  its  merit,  that  our  language  does  not  possess  a 
more  copious,  learned,  and  valuable  work."  The  conclud- 
ing lines  of  this  prologue  were  these  : — 

'*'  So  pleads  the  tale  that  gives  to  future  times 
The  son's  misfortune's  and  the  parent's  crimes ; 
There  shall  his  fame  (if  own'd  to-night)  survive, 
Fix'd  by  the  hand  that  bids  our  language  live." 

Mr.  Sheridan  here  at  once  did  honour  to  his  taste  and  to 
his  liberality  of  sentiment,  by  showing  that  he  was  not 
prejudiced  from  the  unlucky  difference  which  had  taken 
place  between  his  worthy  father  and  Dr.  Johnson.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  very  desirous  of 
reconciliation  with  old  Mr.  Sheridan.  It  wil,  therefore, 
not  seem  at  all  surprising  that  he  was  zealous  in  acknow- 
ledging the  brilliant  merit  of  his  son.  While  it  had  as  yet 
been  displayed  only  in  the  drama,  Johnson  proposed  him 
as  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club,  observing,  that  "He 
who  has  written  the  two  best  comedies  of  his  age  is  surely 
a  considerable  man."  ^     And  he  had,  accordingly,  the 

^  Our  author  has  here  fallen  into  a  shVht  mistake.  The  prologue  to 
this  revived  tragedy  being  written  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Boswell  very 
naturally  supposed  that  it  was  performed  at  Drory  Lane  Theatre.  But 
in  fact,  as  Mr.  Kemble  observes  to  me,  it  was  acted  at  the  theatre  in 
Covent-garden  [Feb.  1,  1777]. — McUone. 

^  Part  1.,  chap.  iv. 

'  <*  Whatever  Sheridan  has  done  has  been,  pa/r  excellence,  always  the 
beat  of  its  kind.  He  has  written  the  best  comedy  (School  for  Scandal), 
the  best  drama  (The  Duenna,  in  my  mind,  far  before  the  Beggar's  Opera), 
the  best  farce  (the  Critic),  and  the  best  address  (Monologue  on  Ga-'^ck'i: 
and,  to  crown  all,  delivered  the  very  best  oration  (the  famons 
speech)  ever  conceived  or  heard  in  this  country." — Byron, — { 
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honour  to  be  elected ;  ^  for  an  honour  it  undoubtedly  must 
be  allowed  to  be,  when  it  is  considered  of  whom  that  society 
consists,  and  that  a  single  black  ball  excludes  a  candidate. 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"July  9,  1777. 

*^  Mt  dbab  Sir, 

**  For  the  health  of  my  wife  and  children  I  have  taken 
the  little  country  -house  at  which  you  visited  my  uncle,  Dr.  Bos- 
well,  who,  having  lost  his  wife,  is  gone  to  live  with  his  son.  We 
took  possession  of  our  villa  about  a  week  ago.  We  have  a 
garden  of  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  well  stocked  with  fruit-trees 
and  flowers,  and  gooseberries  and  currants,  and  peas  and  beans, 
and  cabbages,  &c.  &c.,  and  my  children  are  quite  happy.  I  now 
write  to  you  in  a  little  study,  from  the  window  of  which  I  see 
around  me  a  verdant  grove,  and  beyond  it  the  lofty  mountain 
called  Arthur's  Seat 

"  Your  last  letter,  in  which  you  desire  me  to  send  you  some 
additional  information  concerning  Thomson,  reached  me,  yerj 
fortunately,  just  as  I  was  going  to  Lanark,  to  put  my  wife's  two 
nephews,  the  young  Campbells,  to  school  there,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Thomson,  the  master  of  it,  whose  wife  is  sister  to  the 
author  of  *  The  Seasons.'  She  is  an  old  woman ;  but  her  me- 
mory is  very  good ;  and  she  will  with  pleasure  give  me  for  you 
every  particular  that  you  wish  to  know,  and  she  can  tell.  Pray, 
then,  take  the  trouble  to  send  me  such  questions  as  may  lead  to 
biographical  materials.  You  say  that  the  *  Life '  which  we  have 
of  Thomson  is  scanty.  Since  I  received  your  letter,  I  have  read  his 
*  Life,*  published  under  the  name  of  Gibber,  but,  as  you  told  me, 
really  written  by  a  Mr.  Shiels ;  that  written  by  Dr.  Murdoch ; 
one  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  '  Seasons,'  published  at  Edin- 
burgh, which  is  compounded  of  both,  with  the  addition  of  an 
anecdote  of  Quin's  relieving  Thomson  from  prison ;  the  abridge- 
ment of  Murdoch's  account  of  him  in  the  '  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,'  and  another  abridgement  of  it  in  the  *  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary,' enriched  with  Dr.  Joseph  Warton's  critical  panegyric  on 
the  '  Seasons,*  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope:' 
from  all  these  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have  a  pretty  full  account 
of  this  poet.     However,  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  show  me  many 

P  March,  1777.] 
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blanks,  and  I  shall  do  what  can  be  done  to  have  them  filled  up. 
As  Thomson  never  returned  to  Scotland  (which  you  will  think 
yery  wise),  his  sister  can  speak  from  ber  own  knowledge  only  ». 
to  the  early  part  of  his  life.  She  has  some  letters  from  him, 
which  may  probably  give  light  as  to  his  more  advanced  progress, 
if  she  will  let  us  see  them,  which  I  suppose  she  will.  I  believe 
George  Lewis  Scott  ^  and  Dr.  Armstrong  are  now  his  only  sur- 
viving companions,  while  he  lived  in  and  about  London ;  and  they, 
I  dare  say,  can  tell  more  of  him  than  is  yet  known.  My  own 
notion  is,  that  Thomson  was  a  much  coarser  man  than  his  i^ends 
are  willing  to  acknowledge.  His  '  Seasons  *  are  indeed  full  of 
elegant  and  pious  sentiments ;  but  a  rank  soil,  nay,  a  dunghill, 
will  produce  beautiful  flowers. 

"  Your  edition  *  of  the  *  English  Poets '  will  be  very  valuable 
on  account  of  the  *  Prefaces  and  Lives.'  But  I  have  seen  a 
specimen  of  an  edition  of  the  *  Poets  *  at  the  Apollo  press,  at 
Edinburgh,  which,  for  excellence  in  printing  and  engraving, 
highly  deserves  a  liberal  encouragement. 

**  Most  sincerely  do  I  regret  the  bad  health  and  bad  rest  with 
which  you  have  been  afflicted ;  and  I  hope  you  are  better.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  prologue  which  you  generously  gave  to 
Mr.  Kelly's  widow  and  children,  the  other  day,  is  the  effusion  of 
one  in  sickness  and  in  disquietude ;  but  external  circumstances 
are  never  sure  indications  of  the  state  of  man.  I  send  you  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  two  years  ago  at  Wilton ;  and  did 
not  send  it  at  the  time,  for  fear  of  being  reproved  as  indulging 
too  much  tenderness ;  and  one  written  to  you  at  the  tomb  of 
Melancthon,  which  I  kept  back,  lest  I  should  appear  at  once  too 
superstitious  and  too  enthusiastic.  I  now  imagine  that  perhaps 
they  may  please  you. 

^  Greorge  Lewis  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  an  amiable  and  learned  man  for- 
merly sub-preceptor  to  His  present  Majesty,  and  afterwards  appointed  a 
Commissioner  of  Excise.     He  died  in  1780. — Malone, 

^  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  the  editor  of  this  collection  of  the  English  Poets ; 
he  merely  furnished  the  biographical  prefaces  with  which  it  is  enriched, 
as  is  rightly  stated  in  a  subsequent  page.  He,  indeed,  from  a  virtuous 
motive,  recommended  the  works  of  four  or  five  poets  (whom  he  has 
named)  to  be  added  to  the  collection  ;  bat  he  is  no  otherwise  answerable 
for  any  which  are  found  there,  or  any  which  are  omitted.  The  poems 
of  Goldsmith  (whose  life  I  know  he  intended  to  write,  for  I  collected 
some  materials  for  it  by  his  desire)  were  omitted  in  consequence  of  a 
petty  exclusive  interest  in  some  of  them,  vested  in  Mr.  Caman,  a  book- 
seller [in  St.  Paul's  Chm'chyard,  who  died  in  1788]. — Malone, 
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*'  You  do  not  take  the  least  notice  of  my  proposal  for  our 
meeting  at  Carlisle.^  Though  I  have  meritoriously  refrained 
from  visiting  London  this  year,  I  ask  you  if  it  would  not  be 
wrong  that  I  should  be  two  years  without  having  the  benefit  of 
your  conversation,  when,  if  you  come  down  as  far  as  Derbyshire, 
we  may  meet  at  the  expense  of  a  few  days*  journeying  and  not 
many  pounds.  I  wish  you  to  see  Carlisle,  which  made  me  men- 
tion that  place.  But  if  you  have  not  a  desire  to  complete  your 
tour  of  the  English  cathedrals,  I  will  take  a  larger  share  of  the 
road  between  this  place  and  Ashbourne.  So  tell  me  where  you 
will  fix  for  our  passing  a  few  days  by  ourselves.  Now  don*t  cry 
*  foolish  fellow,'  or  *  idle  dog.*  Chain  your  humour,  and  let  your 
kindness  play. 

'^You  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  Miss  Macleod,  of  Kasay,  is 
married  to  Colonel  Mure  Campbell,  an  excellent  man,  with  a 
pretty  good  estate  of  his  own,  and  the  prospect  of  having  the 
Earl  of  Loudoun's  fortune  and  honours.  Is  not  this  a  noble  lot 
for  our  fair  Hebridean  ?  How  happy  am  I  that  she  is  to  be  in 
Ayrshire !  We  shall  have  the  Laird  of  Hasay,  and  old  Malcolm, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  gallant  Macleods,  and  bagpipes,  &c. 
&c.  at  Auchinlec^.     Perhaps  you  may  meet  them  all  there. 

"  Without  doubt  you  have  read  what  is  called  '  The  Life  of 
David  Hume,'  written  by  himself,  with  the  letter  from  Adam 
Smith  subjoined  to  it.^  Is  not  this  an  age  of  daring  efirontery  ? 
My  friend  Mr.  Anderson,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Glas- 
gow, at  whose  house  you  and  I  supped,  and  to  whose  care  Mr. 
Windham  of  Norfolk  was  intrusted  at  that  university,  paid  me  a 
visit  lately ;  and  after  we  had  talked  with  indignation  and  con- 
tempt of  the  poisonous  productions  with  which  this  age  is  infested, 
he  said  there  was  now  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Dr.  Johnson 

^  Dr.  Johnson  had  himself  talked  of  our  seeing  Carlisle  together. 
Hiffh  was  a  favourite  word  of  his  to  denote  a  person  of  rank.  He  said 
to  me,  *^  Sir,  I  believe  we  may  meet  at  the  house  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
lady  in  Cumberland ;  a  high  lady.  Sir."  I  afterwards  discovered  that 
he  meant  Mrs.  Strickland,  sister  of  Charles  Townley,  Esq.,  whose  very 
noble  collection  of  statues  and  pictures  is  not  more  to  be  admired,  than 
his  extraordinary  and  polite  readiness  in  showing  it,  which  I  and  several 
of  my  friends  have  agreeably  experienced.  They  who  are  possessed  of 
valuable  stores  of  gratification  to  persons  of  taste  should  exercise  their 
benevolence  in  imparting  the  pleasure.  Grateful  acknowledgments  are 
dae  to  Welbore  Ellis  Agar,  Esq.,  for  the  liberal  access  which  he  is 
pleased  to  allow  to  his  exquisite  collection  of  pictures. 

[^  London,  Strahan  and  Cadell,  1777.] 
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to  step  forth.  I  agreed  with  him  that  you  might  knock  IIumc*8 
and  Smith*8  heads  together,  and  make  vain  and  ostentatious  in- 
fidelity exceedingly  ridiculous.  Would  it  not  be  worth  your 
while  to  crush  such  noxious  weeds  in  the  moral  garden  P 

"  You  have  said  nothing  to  me  of  Dr.  Dodd.  I  know  not  how 
you  think  on  that  subject ;  though  the  newspapers  give  us  a  say- 
ing of  yours  in  favour  of  mercy  to  him.  But  I  own  that  I  am 
very  desirous  that  the  royal  prerogative  of  remission  of  punish- 
ment should  be  employed  to  exhibit  an  illustrious  instance  of  the 
regard  which  God*s  Vicegerent  will  ever  show  to  piety  and  virtue. 
If  for  ten  righteous  men  the  Almighty  would  have  spared  Sodom, 
shall  not  a  thousand  acts  of  goodness  done  by  Dr.  Dodd  counter- 
balance one  crime  ?  Such  an  instance  would  do  more  to  encou- 
rage goodness,  than  his  execution  would  do  to  deter  from  vice. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  any  bad  consequence  to  society ;  for  who 
will  persevere  for  a  long  course  of  years  in  a  distinguished  dis- 
charge of  religious  duties,  with  a  view  to  commit  a  forgery  with 
impunity  ? 

'^  Fray  make  my  best  compliments  acceptable  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale,  by  assuring  them  of  my  hearty  joy  that  the  master,  as  you 
call  him,  is  alive.  I  hope  I  shall  often  taste  his  champagne — 
soberli/. 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  Langton  for  a  long  time.  I  suppose 
he  is,  as  usual, 

**  *  Studious  the  busy  moments  to  deceive.' 

'*  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate,  &c., 

*'  James  Boswbll." 

• 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  I  again  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson,  en- 
closing a  shipmaster's  receipt  for  a  jar  of  orange  marma- 
lade, and  a  large  packet  of  Lord  Hailes's  "Annals  of 
Scotland.'* 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"June  28,  1777. 
"Deae  Sir, 

"  I  have  just  received  your  packet  from  Mr.  Thrale*s,  but 
have  not  daylight  enough  to  look  much  into  it.  I  am  glad  that 
I  have  credit  enough  with  Lord  Hailes  to  be  trusted  with  more 
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copy.  I  hope  to  take  more  care  of  it  than  of  the  last.  I  return 
Mrs.  Boswell  my  affectionate  thanks  for  her  present,  which  I 
value  as  a  token  of  reconciliation. 

**  Poor  Dodd  was  put  to  death  yesterday,  in  opposition  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  jury, — the  petition  of  the  city  of  London, 
— and  a  subsequent  petition  signed  by  three-and- twenty  thousand 
hands.  Surely  the  Toice  of  the  public,  when  it  calls  so  loudly, 
and  calls  only  for  mercy,  ought  to  be  heard. 

"  The  saying  that  was  given  me  in  the  papers  I  never  spoke  ; 
but  I  wrote  many  of  his  petitions,  and  some  of  his  letters.  He 
applied  to  me  very  often.  He  was,  I  am  afraid,  long  flattered 
with  hopes  of  life  ;  but  I  had  no  part  in  the  dreadful  delusion ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  king  had  signed  his  sentence,  I  obtained  from 
Mr.  Chamier  an  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  court  towards 
him,  with  a  declaration  that  there  was  no  hope  even  of  a  respite. 
This  letter  immediately  was  laid  before  Dodd  ;  but  he  believed 
those  whom  he  wished  to  be  right,  as  it  is  thought,  till  within 
three  days  of  his  end.  He  died  with  pious  composure  and  reso- 
lution. I  have  just  seen  the  ordinary  that  attended  him.  His 
address  to  his  fellow-convicts  offended  the  Methodists ;  but  he 
had  a  Moravian  with  him  much  of  his  time.  His  moral  character 
is  very  bad ;  I  hope  all  is  not  true  that  is  charged  upon  him.  Of 
his  behaviour  in  prison  an  account  will  be  published. 

"  I  give  you  joy  of  your  country-house,  and  your  pretty  garden, 
and  hope  some  time  to  see  you  in  your  felicity.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  your  two  letters  that  had  been  kept  so  long  in  store ;  ^ 

'  Since  they  have  been  so  much  honoured  by  Dr.  Johnson,  I  shall  here 
insert  them : — 

TO  MR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"Sunday,  Sept.  30,  1764. 

"  Mr  EVER  DEAR  AKD  MUCH-RESPECTED  SiR, 

"  You  know  my  solemn  enthusiasm  of  mind.  Tou  love  me  for  it, 
and  I  respect  myself  for  it,  because  in  so  far  I  resemble  Mr.  Johnson. 
You  will  be  agreeably  surprised,  when  you  learn  the  reason  of  my  writing 
this  letter.  I  am  at  Wittemberg,  in  Saxony.  I  am  in  the  old  church 
where  the  reformation  was  first  preached,  and  where  some  of  the  re- 
formers lie  interred.  I  cannot  resist  the  serious  pleasure  of  writing  to 
Mr.  Johnson  from  the  tomb  of  Melancthon.  My  paper  rests  upon  Uie 
grave-stone  of  that  great  and  good  man,  who  was  undoubtedly  thA 
worthiest  of  all  the  reformers.  He  wished  to  reform  abuses  which  hi 
been  introduced  into  the  church ;  but  had  no  private  resentmev' 
gratify.   So  mild  was  he,  that  when  his  aged  mother  consulted  biv 
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•nd  rejoice  at  Miss   lUsaj's   advancement,  and   niih  Sir  Allan 

"I  hope  to  meet  jou  somewhere  towards  the  north,  but  ant 
loath  to  come  qnite  to  Cartiale.  Can  we  not  meet  at  Manchester  f 
But  we  will  eetd^  it  in  some  other  letters. 

"  Mr.  Seward,'  a  great  faTOnrite  at  Streatham,  has  been,  I 
think,  enkindled  hy  our  travels  with  a  curiosity  to  aee  the  Higb- 
landa.  I  hare  given  him  letters  to  ;on  and  Beattie.  He  desire* 
tliat  a  lodging  ma;  be  taken  for  him  at  Ediubui^h  against  his 

anxiety  on  the  perplexing  disputes  of  the  times,  be  adTisad  her  '  to  keep 
lo  the  old  reli^on.*  At  this  tomb,  then,  m;  erer  dear  and  respected 
frieail !  I  vow  to  thee  an  eternal  attachmant.  It  shall  be  mj  study  todo 
what  I  can  to  render  jour  life  happy  :  and  if  you  die  before  me,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  do  honour  to  your  memory ;  and,  elevated  by  the  remem- 
brance of  you,  persist  in  noble  piety.  Hay  God,  the  Kather  of  all  beings, 
ever  bless  yon  f  and  may  you  continue  to  love  your  most  atlbctionue 
tiend  and  devoted  servant,  "  Jimbb  Bobwell." 

TO  DB.  SAMUEL  J0HN80H. 

"  Wilton-house,  Apnl  22,  I77S. 
"MideakSir, 

"  Every  scene  of  m;  life  confirms  the  truth  of  what  you  have  told 
me, '  there  is  no  certain  uppineas  in  this  stale  of  liein?.'  I  am  here, 
amidst  all  that  yonhndwiaatLord  Pembroke's;  and  yet  I  am  weary  and 
gloomy.  I  am  juat  setting  out  fbr  the  house  of  an  old  friend  in  DeroB' 
shire,  and  shall  not  get  back  to  London  for  a  week  jet.  Ton  said  in  me 
last  Good  Friday,  wilti  a  cordiality  that  wanned  m;  heart,  that  if  I 
came  lo  settle  in  I^ndon  we  ■bonid  have  a  day  lixed  every  week  to  meet 
bj  ourselves  and  talk  rreely.  To  be  thunght  worthy  of  such  a  privilege 
cannot  but  exalt  me.  During  my  present  absence  from  you.  while,  nut- 
withstanding  the  gaiety  which  yon  allow  me  to  possess,  I  am  darkened 
hy  temporary  clouds,  1  beg  to  have  a  few  lines  from  yon  ;  a  few  lines 
merely  of  kindness,  as  a  ntaiicum  till  I  see  job  ^piin.  In  jimr  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes,  and  in  I^melFi  Contentment,  J  Hnd  the  only  snre 
means  of  enjoying  ba^qaneM  ;  or,  at  least,  the  binm  of  happiness.  I 
Bvsr  am,  with  reverence  and  alhction,  most  fkithfally  yours, 

"  J<MEB    BOSWELL." 

'  William  Seward,  Esq.,  well  known  tn  a  nnmernas  and  valoaUe 
acqaaintancs  for  hia  lileialnre,  love  of  the  tine  art*,  and  social  virtues.  I 
am  inilebted  lo  bin  for  several  cornmnnications  concerning  Johnson. 

gr»a(  brewiijf;  Una  of 
died  April,  17»9.  He 
chiefly  of  'be  pre»«rt 
-Jit.,  1798,  and  Ko- 
"i-m.  Biog/aph.  Diet. 
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arrival.  He  is  just  setting  out.  Langton  has  been  exercising 
the  militia.  Mrs.  Williams  is,  I  fear,  declining.  Dr.  Lawrence 
says  he  can  do  no  more.  She  is  gone  to  summer  in  the  country, 
with  as  many  conveniences  about  her  as  she  can  expect ;  but  I 
have  no  great  hope.  We  must  all  die ;  may  we  all  be  prepared ! 
*^  I  suppose  Miss  Boswell  reads  her  book,  and  young  Alexander 
takes  to  his  learning.  Let  me  hear  about  them  ;  for  everything 
that  belongs  to  you,  belongs  in  a  more  remote  degree,  and  not,  I 
hope,  very  remote,  to,  dear  Sir,  yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

TO   THE  SAME. 

"June  24,  1777. 
"  Deab  Sie, 

"  This  gentleman  is  a  great  favourite  at  Streatham,  and 
therefore  you  will  easily  believe  that  he  has  very  valuable  quali- 
ties. Our  narrative  has  kindled  him  with  a  desire  of  visiting  the 
Highlands,  after  having  already  seen  a  great  part  of  Europe.  You 
must  receive  him  as  a  friend,  and  when  you  have  directed  him  to 
the  curiosities  of  Edinburgh,  give  him  instructions  and  recommen- 
dations for  the  rest  of  his  journey. 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Johnson's  benevolence  to  the  unfortunate  was,  I  am  con- 
fident, as  steady  and  active  as  that  of  any  of  those  who 
have  been  most  eminently  distinguished  for  that  virtue. 
Linumerable  proofs  of  it  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  for  ever 
concealed  from  mortal  eyes.  We  may,  however,  form  some 
judgment  of  it  from  the  many  and  various  instances  which 
have  been  discovered.  One,  which  happened  in  the  course 
of  this  summer,  is  remarkable  from  the  name  and  connec- 
tion of  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  it.  The  circum- 
stance to  which  I  allude  is  ascertained  by  two  letters,  one 
to  Mr.  Langton,  and  another  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Vyse,  rector 
of  Lambeth,  son  of  the  respectable  clergyman  at  Lichfield, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Johnson,  and  in  whose  father's 
family  Johnson  had  the  happiness  of  being  kindly  received 
in  his  early  years. 
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DR.  JOHNSON  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

"June  29,  1777. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

**  I  have  lately  been  much  diaordered  by  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  but  am  now  better.     I  hope  your  house  is  well. 

"  You  know  we  have  been  talking  lately  of  St.  Cross  at  Win- 
chester :  I  have  an  old  acquaintance  whose  distress  makes  him 
very  desirous  of  an  hospital,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  strength 
enough  to  get  him  into  the  Chartreux.  He  is  a  painter,  who- 
never  rose  higher  than  to  get  his  immediate  living;  and  from 
that,  at  eighty-three,  he  is  disabled  by  a  slight  stroke  of  the 
palsy,  such  as  does  not  make  him  at  all  helpless  on  common 
occasions,  though  his  hand  is  not  steady  enough  for  his  art.  My 
request  is,  that  you  will  try  to  obtain  a  promise  of  the  next 
vacancy  from  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  It  is  not  a  great  thing  to 
ask,  and  I  hope  we  shall  obtain  it.  Dr.  Warton  has  promised  to 
favour  him  with  his  notice,  and  I  hope  he  may  end  his  days  in 
peace.     I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  VYSE,  AT  LAMBETH. 

"July  9,  1777. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  readily  forgive  me  for  taking 
the  liberty  of  requesting  your  assistance  in  recommending  an 
old  friend  to  his  grace  the  archbishop  as  governor  of  the  Charter- 
house. 

"  His  name  is  De  Groot ;  ^  he  was  bom  at  Gloucester ;  I  have 
known  him  many  years.  He  has  all  the  common  claims  to  charity, 
being  old,  poor,  and  in6rm  to  a  great  degree.  He  has  likewise 
another  claim,  to  which  no  scholar  can  refuse  attention ;  he  is  by 
several  descents  the  nephew  of  Hugo  Grotius ;  of  him  from  whom 
perhaps  every  man  of  learning  has  learnt  something.  Let  it  not 
be  said  that  in  any  lettered  country  a  nephew  of  Grotius  asked  a 
charity  and  was  refrised.     I  am.  reverend  Sir,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Joi        v  " 

^  It  appears  that  Isaac  de  Groot  was  admi      1 
where  he  died  Feb.  8, 1779.   The  Gentleman  »  . 
his  death,  calls  him  "  the  great-grandson  of  .ii..  . 
Oroker, 


BOSWELL  8   I.ITX   OF 


TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  TTSE,  AT  LAMBETH. 
"  July  2!,  1777, 
"  If  an^  notice  should  be  ta^en  of  the  recommondatioii 
which  I  took  the  libertj  of  sending  yon,  it  will  be  neceaBarj  to 
know  that  Mr.  De  Groot  is  to  be  ibund  at  No.  8,  ia  P;e  Street, 
Westmineter.  This  information,  when  I  wrote,  I  could  not  give 
you ;  and  being  going  soon  to  Lichfield,  think  it  necessary  to  be 
left  behind  me.  More  I  will  not  bbj.  Tou  will  want  no  penua- 
sioD  to  succour  the  nephew  of  Grotius.     I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

"  8am.  Johrsoh." 

THE  REVEREND  DR.  VYSE  TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 
"  LembeCh,  Jnne  9, 17B7. 

"  SlE, 

"  I  have  searched  in  Tain  for  the  letter  which  I  spi^e  of, 
and  which  I  wished,  at  your  desire,  to  commnnicate  to  yon.  It 
was  from  Dr.  Johnson,  to  return  me  thanks  for  mj  applicadon  to 
Archbishop  Cornwallis  in  iavour  of  poor  De  Groot.  He  rejoices 
at  the  success  it  met  with,  and  ii  lavish  in  the  praise  be  bestows 
upon  his  favourite,  Hugo  Qrotius.  I  am  really  sorry  that  I  can- 
not find  this  letter,  as  it  is  worthy  of  the  writer.     That  which  I 
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DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  W.  SHARP.* 

"  Bolt  Court,  July  7,  1777. 
"  Sib, 

"  To  the  collection  of  English  poets  I  have  recommended 
the  volume  of  Dr.  Watts  to  be  added ;  his  name  has  long  been 
held  by  me  in  veneration,  and  I  would  not  willingly  be  reduced 
to  tell  of  him  only  that  he  was  bom  and  died.  Yet  of  his  life  I 
know  very  little,  and  therefore  must  pass  him  in  a  manner  very 
unworthy  of  his  character,  unless  some  of  his  friends  will  favour 
me  with  the  necessary  information.  Many  of  them  must  be 
known  to  you ;  and  by  your  influence  perhaps  I  may  obtain  some 
instniction :  my  plan  does  not  exact  much  ;  but  I  wish  to  distin- 
guish Watts,  a  man  who  never  wrote  but  for  a  good  purpose.  Be 
pleased  to  do  for  me  what  you  can.     I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson.*' 

TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

'*  Edinburgh,  July  15,  1777. 
"Mr  DEAR  Sir, 

"  The  fate  of  poor  Dr.  Dodd  made  a  dismal  impression 
npon  my  mind. 

****** 

"  I  had  sagacity  enough  to  divine  that  you  wrote  his  speech  to 
the  recorder  before  sentence  was  pronounced.  I  am  glad  you 
have  written  so  much  for  him ;  and  I  hope  to  be  favoured  with 
an  exact  list  of  the  several  pieces  when  we  meet. 

"  I  received  Mr.  Seward  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
and  as  a  gentleman  recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  have  introduced  him  to  Lord  Karnes,  Lord  Monboddo, 
and  Mr.  Naime.  He  is  gone  to  the  Highlands  with  Dr.  Gregory. 
When  he  returns  I  shall  do  more  for  him. 

"  Sir  Allan  Maclean  has  carried  that  branch  of  his  cause,  of 
which  we  had  good  hopes ;  the  president  and  one  other  judge  only 
were  against  him.    I  wish  the  House  of  Lords  may  do  as  well  as 

'  Boswell  has  given  this  letter  as  addressed  to  **  Edward  Dillt/:"  a 
mistake — it  was  addressed  to  Mr.  William  Sharp f  junior,  who  possessed 
Watts's  correspondence.  See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1787,  p.  90.— 
Croker. 
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the  Court  of  Sessions  bus  done.  But  Sir  Allan  has  not  the  lands 
of  Brolos  quite  cleared  by  this  judgment,  till  a  long  account  is 
made  up  of  debts  and  interests  on  the  one  side,  and  rents  on  the 
other.     I  am,  however,  not  much  afraid  of  the  balance. 

^*  Macquarrj*s  estates,  Staffa  and  all,  were  sold  yesterday,  and 
bought  by  a  Campbell.  I  fear  he  will  have  little  or  nothing  left 
out  of  the  purchase-money. 

"  I  send  you  the  case  against  the  negro,  by  Mr.  Cullen,  son  to 
Dr.  Cullen,  in  opposition  to  Maclaurin's  for  liberty,  of  which  you 
have  approved.  Pray  read  this,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  as  a 
politician^  as  well  as  a  poet,  upon  the  subject. 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  how  your  time  is  to  be  distri- 
buted next  autumn.  I  wiLI  meet  you  at  Manchester,  or  where 
you  please ;  but  I  wish  you  would  complete  your  tour  of  the 
cathedrals,  and  come  to  Carlisle,  and  I  will  accompany  you  a  part 
of  the  way  homewards.     I  am  ever,  &c., 

'*  James  Boswell." 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"July  22,  1 7^7. 

*'  Dear  Sib, 

"  Your  notion  of  the  necessity  of  an  early  interview  is 
very  pleasing  to  both  my  vanity  and  tenderness.  1  shall,  perhaps, 
come  to  Carlisle  another  year ;  but  my  money  has  not  held  out  so 
well  as  it  used  to  do.  I  shall  go  to  Ashbourne,  and  1  purpose  to 
make  Dr.  Taylor  invite  you.  If  you  live  a  while  with  me  at  his 
house,  we  shall  have  much  time  to  ourselves,  and  our  stay  will  be 
no  expense  to  us  or  him.  I  shall  leave  London  the  28th ;  and, 
after  some  stay  at  Oxford  and  Lichfield,  shall  probably  come  to 
Ashbourne  about  the  end  of  your  session ;  but  of  all  this  you 
shall  have  notice.  Be  satisfied  we  will  meet  somewhere.  What 
passed  between  me  and  poor  Dr.  Dodd.  you  shall  know  more 
ftdly  when  we  meet. 

"  Of  lawsuits  there  is  no  end  ;  poor  Sir  Allan  must  have  an- 
other trial ;  for  which,  however,  his  antagonist  cannot  be  much 
blamed,  having  two  judges  on  his  side.  I  am  more  afraid  of  the 
debts  than  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined 
to  what  debts  will  swell,  that  are  daily  increasing  by  small  addi- 
tions, and  how  carelessly  in  a  state  of  desperation  debts  are  con- 
tracted.    Poor  Macquarry  was  far  from  thinking  that  when  he- 
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sold  his  islands  he  should  receive  nothing.  For  what  were  thej 
sold  ?  and  what  was  their  yearly  value  ?  The  admission  of  money 
into  the  Highlands  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  feudal  modes  of 
life,  by  making  those  men  landlords  who  were  not  chiefs.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  people  will  sufter  by  the  change ;  but  there 
was  in  the  patriarchal  authority  something  venerable  and  pleasing. 
Every  eye  must  look  with  pain  on  a  Campbell  turning  the  Mac- 
quarries  at  will  out  of  their  sedes  avitcBy  their  hereditary  island. 

"  Sir  Alexander  Dick  is  the  only  Scotsman  liberal  enough  not 
to  be  angry  that  I  could  not  find  trees  where  trees  were  not.  I 
was  much  delighted  by  his  kind  letter. 

"  I  remember  Kasay  with  too  much  pleasure  not  to  partake  of 
the  happiness  of  any  part  of  that  amiable  family.  Our  ramble  in 
the  Highlands  hangs  upon  my  imagination :  I  can  hardly  help 
imagining  that  we  shall  go  again.  Pennant  seems  to  have  seen 
a  great  deal  which  we  did  not  see  :  when  we  travel  again  let  us 
look  better  about  us. 

"  You  have  done  right  in  taking  your  uncle*s  house.  Some 
change  in  the  form  of  life  gives  from  time  to  time  a  new  epocha 
of  existence.  In  a  new  place  there  is  something  new  to  be  done, 
and  a  different  system  of  thought  rises  in  the  mind.  I  wish  I 
could  gather  currants  in  your  garden.  Now  fit  up  a  little  study, 
and  have  your  books  ready  at  hand  :  do  not  spare  a  little  money, 
to  make  your  habitation  pleasing  to  yourself. 

"  I  have  dined  lately  with  poor  dear  Langton.  I  do  not  think 
he  goes  on  well.  His  table  is  rather  coarse,  and  he  has  his 
children  too  much  about  him.^     But  he  is  a  very  good  man. 

"  Mrs.  Williams  is  in  the  country,  to  try  if  she  can  improve  her 
health  :  she  is  very  ill.  Matters  have  come  so  about,  that  she  is 
in  the  country  with  very  good  accommodation :  but  age,  and  sick- 
ness, and  pride,  have  made  her  so  peevish,  that  I  was  forced  to 
bribe  the  maid  to  stay  with  her  by  a  secret  stipulation  of  half-a- 
crown  a  week  over  her  wages. 

"  Our  club  ended  its  session  about  six  weeks  ago.     We  now 

*  This  very  just  remark  I  hope  will  be  constantly  held  in  remem- 
brance by  parents,  who  are  in  general  too  apt  to  indulge  their  own  fond 
feelings  for  their  children  at  the  expense  of  their  friends.  The  common 
custom  of  introducing  them  after  dinner  is  highly  injudicious.  It  is 
agreeable  enough  that  they  should  appear  at  any  other  time ;  but  they 
should  not  be  suffered  to  poison  the  moments  of  festivity  by  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  company,  and  in  a  manner  compelling  them  from 
politeness  to  say  what  they  do  not  think. 

in.  M 
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TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  VTSE,  AT  LAMBETH. 

"  July  22,  1777. 

'^  If  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  recommendation 
which  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  you,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
know  that  Mr.  De  Groot  is  to  be  found  at  No.  8,  in  Pye  Street, 
Westminster.  This  information,  when  I  wrote,  I  could  not  give 
you ;  and  being  going  soon  to  Lichfield,  think  it  necessary  to  be 
left  behind  me.  More  I  will  not  say.  Tou  will  want  no  persua- 
sion to  succour  the  nephew  of  Grotius.     I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson.'* 


THE  REVEREND  DR.  VYSE  TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 

"  Lambeth,  June  9,  1787. 
**  SlE, 

*'  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  letter  which  I  spoke  of, 
«nd  which  I  wished,  at  your  desire,  to  communicate  to  you.  It 
was  from  Dr.  Johnson,  to  return  me  thanks  for  my  application  to 
Archbishop  Oornwallis  in  favour  of  poor  De  Groot.  He  rejoices 
ftt  the  success  it  met  vdth,  and  is  lavish  in  the  praise  he  bestows 
upon  his  favourite,  Hugo  Grotius.  I  am  really  sorry  that  I  can- 
not find  this  letter,  as  it  is  worthy  of  the  writer.  That  which  I 
send  you  enclosed  ^  is  at  your  service.  It  is  very  short,  and  will 
not  perhaps  be  thought  of  any  consequence,  uidess  you  should 
judge  proper  to  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  the  very  humane  part 
which  Dr.  Johnson  took  in  behalf  of  a  distressed  and  deserving 
person.     I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  "  W.  Vtsb."  * 

^  The  preceding  letter. 

'  Dr.  Vyse,  at  my  request,  was  so  obliging  as  once  more  to  endeavour 
■to  recoTer  the  letter  of  tfohnson  to  which  he  alludes,  but  without  success; 
for  April  23,  1800,  he  wrote  to  me  thus :  '*  I  have  again  searched,  but  in 
vain,  for  one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  speaks  in  his  own  nervous  style 
of  Hugo  Grotius.  De  Groot  was  clearly  a  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Grotius,  and  Archbishop  Oornwallis  willingly  complied  with  Dr.  John- 
son's request.'* — Mahne, 
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DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  W.  SHARP.* 

«  Bolt  Court,  July  7,  1777. 

"  SiK, 

**  To  the  collection  of  English  poets  I  have  recommended 
the  volume  of  Dr.  Watts  to  be  added ;  his  name  has  long  been 
held  by  me  in  veneration,  and  I  would  not  willingly  be  reduced 
to  tell  of  him  only  that  he  was  bom  and  died.  Tet  of  his  life  I 
know  very  little,  and  therefore  must  pass  him  in  a  manner  very 
unworthy  of  his  character,  unless  some  of  his  friends  will  favour 
me  with  the  necessary  information.  Many  of  them  must  be 
known  to  you ;  and  by  your  influence  perhaps  I  may  obtain  some 
instruction :  my  plan  does  not  exact  much  ;  but  I  wish  to  distin- 
guish Watts,  a  man  who  never  wrote  but  for  a  good  purpose.  Be 
pleased  to  do  for  me  what  you  can.     I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson.** 

TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  July  15, 1777. 
"My  dbab  Sie, 

"  The  fate  of  poor  Dr,  Dodd  made  a  dismal  impression 
npon  my  mind. 

•  *•*•• 

"  I  had  sagacity  enough  to  divine  that  you  wrote  his  speech  to 
the  recorder  before  sentence  was  pronounced.  I  am  glad  you 
have  written  so  much  for  him ;  and  I  hope  to  be  favoured  with 
an  exact  list  of  the  several  pieces  when  we  meet. 

"  I  received  Mr.  Seward  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
and  as  a  gentleman  recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  have  introduced  him  to  Lord  Karnes,  Lord  Monboddo, 
and  Mr.  Naime.  He  is  gone  to  the  Highlands  with  Dr.  Gregory. 
When  he  returns  I  shall  do  more  for  him. 

"  Sir  Allan  Maclean  has  carried  that  branch  of  his  cause,  of 
which  we  had  good  hopes ;  the  president  and  one  other  judge  only 
were  against  him.    I  wish  the  House  of  Lords  may  do  as  well  as 

'  Bi)swe11  has  given  this  letter  as  addressed  to  "  Edward  Dilly : "  a 
mistake— it  was  addressed  to  Mr.  William  Sharp,  jvaiioTf  who  possessed 
Watts*s  correspondence.  See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1787,  p.  90.  «- 
Croker. 
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the  Conrt  of  Sessions  has  done.  Bnt  Sir  Allan  has  not  the  lands 
of  Brolos  quite  cleared  by  this  judgment,  till  a  long  account  is 
made  up  of  debts  and  interests  on  the  one  side,  and  rents  on  the 
other.     1  am,  however,  not  much  afraid  of  the  balance. 

^  Macquarrj's  estates,  Stafia  and  all,  were  sold  yesterday,  and 
bought  by  a  Campbell.  I  fear  he  will  have  little  or  nothing  left 
ont  of  the  purchase-money. 

*'  I  send  you  the  case  against  the  negro,  by  Mr.  Cullen,  son  to 
Dr.  Cullen,  in  opposition  to  Maclaurin^s  for  liberty,  of  which  you 
have  approved.  Pray  read  this,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  as  a 
politician^  as  well  as  t^poet^  upon  the  subject. 

*'  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  how  your  time  is  to  be  distri- 
buted next  autumn.  I  will  meet  you  at  Manchester,  or  where 
you  please ;  but  I  wish  you  would  complete  your  tour  of  the 
cathedrals,  and  come  to  Carlisle,  and  I  will  accompany  you  a  part 
of  the  way  homewards.     I  am  ever,  &c., 

''Jambs  Boswell.** 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"July  22,  1777. 
''Deab  Sib, 

**  Your  notion  of  the  necessity  of  an  early  interview  is 
very  pleasing  to  both  my  vanity  and  tenderness.  I  shall,  perhaps, 
come  to  Carlisle  another  year ;  but  my  money  has  not  held  out  so 
well  as  it  used  to  do.  1  shall  go  to  Ashbourne,  and  I  purpose  to 
make  Dr.  Taylor  invite  you.  If  you  live  a  while  with  me  at  his 
house,  we  shall  have  much  time  to  ourselves,  and  our  stay  will  be 
no  expense  to  us  or  him.  I  shall  leave  London  the  28th ;  and, 
after  some  stay  at  Oxford  and  Lichfield,  shall  probably  come  to 
Ashbourne  about  the  end  of  your  session ;  but  of  all  this  you 
shall  have  notice.  Be  satisfied  we  will  meet  somewhere.  What 
passed  between  me  and  poor  Dr.  Dodd.  you  shall  know  more 
fully  when  we  meet. 

''  Of  lawsuits  there  is  no  end ;  poor  Sir  Allan  must  have  an- 
other trial ;  for  which,  however,  his  antagonist  cannot  be  much 
blamed,  having  two  judges  on  his  side.  I  am  more  afraid  of  the 
debts  than  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined 
to  what  debts  will  swell,  that  are  daily  increasing  by  small  addi- 
tions, and  how  carelessly  in  a  state  of  desperation  debts  are  con- 
tracted.    Poor  Macquarry  was  far  from  thinking  that  when  he 
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sold  his  islands  he  should  receive  nothing.  For  what  were  thej 
sold  ?  and  what  was  their  yearly  value  ?  The  admission  of  money 
into  the  Highlands  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  feudal  modes  of 
life,  by  making  those  men  landlords  who  were  not  chiefB.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  people  will  suffer  by  the  change ;  but  there 
was  in  the  patriarchal  authority  something  venerable  and  pleasing. 
Every  eye  must  look  with  pain  on  a  Campbell  turning  the  Mac- 
quarries  at  will  out  of  their  sedes  avitcB,  their  hereditary  island. 

"  Sir  Alexander  Dick  is  the  only  Scotsman  liberal  enough  not 
to  be  angry  that  I  coidd  not  find  trees  where  trees  were  not.  I 
was  much  delighted  by  his  kind  letter. 

"  I  remember  Rasay  with  too  much  pleasure  not  to  partake  of 
the  happiness  of  any  part  of  that  amiable  family.  Our  ramble  in 
the  Highlands  hangs  upon  my  imagination:  I  can  hardly  help 
imagining  that  we  shall  go  again.  Pennant  seems  to  have  seen 
a  great  deal  which  we  did  not  see  :  when  we  travel  again  let  us 
look  better  about  us. 

"  You  have  done  right  in  taking  your  uncle*s  house.  Some 
change  in  the  form  of  life  gives  from  time  to  time  a  new  epocha 
of  existence.  In  a  new  place  there  is  something  new  to  be  done, 
and  a  different  system  of  thought  rises  in  the  mind.  I  wish  I 
could  gather  currants  in  your  garden.  Now  fit  up  a  little  study, 
and  have  your  books  ready  at  hand :  do  not  spare  a  little  money, 
to  make  your  habitation  pleasing  to  yourself. 

"  I  have  dined  lately  with  poor  dear  Langton.  I  do  not  think 
he  goes  on  well.  His  table  is  rather  coarse,  and  he  has  his 
children  too  much  about  him.^     But  he  is  a  very  good  man. 

"  Mrs.  Williams  is  in  the  country,  to  try  if  she  can  improve  her 
health  :  she  is  very  ill.  Matters  have  come  so  about,  that  she  is 
in  the  country  with  very  good  accommodation  :  but  age,  and  sick- 
ness, and  pride,  have  made  her  so  peevish,  that  I  was  forced  to 
bribe  the  maid  to  stay  with  her  by  a  secret  stipulation  of  half-a- 
crown  a  week  over  her  wages. 

'*  Our  club  ended  its  session  about  six  weeks  ago.     We  now 

>  This  very  just  remark  I  hope  will  be  constantly  held  in  remem- 
brance by  parents,  who  are  in  general  too  apt  to  indulge  their  own  fond 
feelings  for  their  children  at  the  expense  of  their  friends.  The  common 
castom  of  introducing  them  after  dinner  is  highly  iigudicions.  It  is 
a^eeable  enough  that  they  should  appear  at  any  other  time ;  but  they 
sbould  not  be  suffered  to  poison  the  moments  of  festivity  by  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  company,  and  in  a  manner  compelling  them  from. 
politeness  to  say  what  they  do  not  think. 

in.  M 
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the  Court  of  Sessions  has  done.  But  Sir  Allan  has  not  the  lands 
of  Brolos  quite  cleared  by  this  judgment,  till  a  long  account  is 
made  up  of  debts  and  interests  on  the  one  side,  and  rents  on  the 
other.     1  am,  however,  not  much  afraid  of  the  balance. 

*^  Macquarrj*8  estates,  Staffa  and  all,  were  sold  yesterday,  and 
bought  by  a  Campbell.  1  fear  he  will  have  little  or  nothing  left 
out  of  the  purchase-money. 

"  I  send  you  the  case  against  the  negro,  by  Mr.  Cullen,  son  to 
Dr.  Cullen,  in  opposition  to  Ma<;laurin's  for  liberty,  of  which  you 
have  approved.  Pray  read  this,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  as  a 
politician,  as  well  as  a  poet,  upon  the  subject. 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  how  your  time  is  to  be  distri- 
buted next  autumn.  I  will  meet  you  at  Manchester,  or  where 
you  please ;  but  1  wish  yon  would  complete  your  tour  of  the 
cathedrals,  and  come  to  Carlisle,  and  I  will  accompany  you  a  part 
of  the  way  homewards.     1  am  ever,  &c., 

"James  Boswbll." 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"July  22,  1777. 

''  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  notion  of  the  necessity  of  an  early  interview  is 
very  pleasing  to  both  my  vanity  and  tenderness.  1  shall,  perhaps, 
come  to  Carlisle  another  year ;  but  my  money  has  not  held  out  so 
well  as  it  used  to  do.  I  shall  go  to  Ashbourne,  and  I  purpose  to 
make  Dr.  Taylor  invite  you.  If  you  live  a  while  with  me  at  his 
house,  we  shall  have  much  time  to  ourselves,  and  our  stay  will  be 
no  expense  to  us  or  him.  I  shall  leave  London  the  28th ;  and, 
after  some  stay  at  Oxford  and  Lichfield,  shall  probably  come  to 
Ashbourne  about  the  end  of  your  session ;  but  of  all  this  you 
shall  have  notice.  Be  satisfied  we  will  meet  somewhere.  What 
passed  between  me  and  poor  Dr.  Dodd.  you  shall  know  more 
fully  when  we  meet. 

"  Of  lawsuits  there  is  no  end ;  poor  Sir  Allan  must  have  an- 
other trial ;  for  which,  however,  his  antagonist  cannot  be  much 
blamed,  having  two  judges  on  his  side.  I  am  more  afraid  of  the 
debts  than  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined 
to  what  debts  will  swell,  that  are  daily  increasing  by  small  addi- 
tions, and  how  carelessly  in  a  state  of  desperation  debts  are  con- 
tracted.    Poor  Macquarry  was  far  from  thinking  that  when  he 
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sold  his  islands  he  should  receive  nothing.  For  what  were  they 
sold  ?  and  what  was  their  yearly  value  ?  The  admission  of  money 
into  the  Highlands  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  feudal  modes  of 
life,  by  making  those  men  landlords  who  were  not  chiefs.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  people  will  suffer  by  the  change ;  but  there 
was  in  the  patriarchal  authority  something  venerable  and  pleasing. 
Every  eye  must  look  with  pain  on  a  Campbell  turning  the  Mac- 
quarries  at  will  out  of  their  sedes  avitcBj  their  hereditary  island. 

'*  Sir  Alexander  Dick  is  the  only  Scotsman  liberal  enough  not 
to  be  angry  that  I  coidd  not  find  trees  where  trees  were  not.  I 
was  much  delighted  by  his  kind  letter. 

*'  I  remember  Rasay  with  too  much  pleasure  not  to  partake  of 
the  happiness  of  any  part  of  that  amiable  family.  Our  ramble  in 
the  Highlands  hangs  upon  my  imagination:  I  can  hardly  help 
imagining  that  we  shall  go  again.  Pennant  seems  to  have  seen 
a  great  deal  which  we  did  not  see  :  when  we  travel  again  let  us 
look  better  about  us. 

"  You  have  done  right  in  taking  your  UDcle*8  house.  Some 
change  in  the  form  of  life  gives  from  time  to  time  a  new  epocha 
of  existence.  In  a  new  place  there  is  something  new  to  be  done, 
and  a  different  system  of  thought  rises  in  the  mind.  I  wish  I 
could  gather  currants  in  your  garden.  Now  fit  up  a  little  study, 
and  have  your  books  ready  at  hand :  do  not  spare  a  little  money, 
to  make  your  habitation  pleasing  to  yourself. 

'*  I  have  dined  lately  with  poor  dear  Langton.  I  do  not  think 
he  goes  on  well.  His  table  is  rather  coarse,  and  he  has  his 
children  too  much  about  him.*     But  he  is  a  very  good  man. 

"  Mi*8.  Williams  is  in  the  country,  to  try  if  she  can  improve  her 
health  :  she  is  very  ill.  Matters  have  come  so  about,  that  she  is 
in  the  country  with  very  good  accommodation  :  but  age,  and  sick- 
ness, and  pride,  have  made  her  so  peevish,  that  I  was  forced  to 
bribe  the  maid  to  stay  with  her  by  a  secret  stipulation  of  half-a- 
crown  a  week  over  her  wages. 

*'  Our  club  ended  its  session  about  six  weeks  ago.     We  now 

'  This  very  just  remark  I  hope  will  be  constantly  held  in  remem- 
brance by  parents,  who  are  in  general  too  apt  to  indulge  their  own  fond 
feelings  for  their  children  at  the  expense  of  their  friends.  The  common 
castom  of  introducing  them  after  dinner  is  highly  injudicious.  It  is 
a^eeable  enough  that  they  should  appear  at  any  other  time ;  but  they 
should  not  be  suffered  to  poison  the  moments  of  festivity  by  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  company,  and  in  a  manner  compelling  them  from 
politeness  to  say  what  they  do  not  think. 

in.  M 
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the  Court  of  Sessions  has  done.  But  Sir  Allan  has  not  the  lands 
of  Brolos  quite  cleared  by  this  judgment,  till  a  long  account  is 
made  up  of  debts  and  interests  on  the  one  side,  and  rents  on  the 
other.     I  am,  however,  not  much  afraid  of  the  balance. 

"  Macquarry's  estates,  Stafia  and  all,  were  sold  yesterday,  and 
bought  by  a  Campbell.  I  fear  he  will  have  little  or  nothing  left 
out  of  the  purchase-money. 

"  I  send  you  the  case  against  the  negro,  by  Mr.  Cullen,  son  to 
Dr.  Cullen,  in  opposition  to  Maclaurin's  for  liberty,  of  which  you 
have  approved.  Pray  read  this,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  as  a 
politician,  as  well  as  stpoet,  upon  the  subject. 

*'  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  how  your  time  is  to  be  distri- 
buted next  autumn.  I  will  meet  you  at  Manchester,  or  where 
you  please ;  but  I  wish  you  would  complete  your  tour  of  the 
cathedrals,  and  come  to  Carlisle,  and  I  will  accompany  you  a  part 
of  the  way  homewards.     I  am  ever,  &c., 

"James  Boswell." 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"July  22,  1777. 

''  Dear  Sib, 

"  Your  notion  of  the  necessity  of  an  early  interview  is 
very  pleasing  to  both  my  vanity  and  tenderness.  I  shall,  perhaps, 
come  to  Carlisle  another  year ;  but  my  money  has  not  held  out  so 
well  as  it  used  to  do.  I  shall  go  to  Ashbourne,  and  I  purpose  to 
make  Dr.  Taylor  invite  you.  If  you  live  a  while  with  me  at  his 
house,  we  shall  have  much  time  to  ourselves,  and  our  stay  will  be 
no  expense  to  us  or  him.  I  shall  leave  London  the  28th ;  and, 
after  some  stay  at  Oxford  and  Lichfield,  shall  probably  come  to 
Ashbourne  about  the  end  of  your  session ;  but  of  all  this  you 
shall  have  notice.  Be  satisfied  we  will  meet  somewhere.  What 
passed  between  me  and  poor  Dr.  Dodd.  you  shall  know  more 
fully  when  we  meet. 

"  Of  lawsuits  there  is  no  end ;  poor  Sir  Allan  must  have  an- 
other trial ;  for  which,  however,  his  antagonist  cannot  be  much 
blamed,  having  two  judges  on  his  side.  I  am  more  afraid  of  the 
debts  than  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined 
to  what  debts  will  swell,  that  are  daily  increasing  by  small  addi- 
tions, and  how  carelessly  in  a  state  of  desperation  debts  are  con- 
tracted.    Poor  Macquarry  was  far  from  thinking  that  when  he 
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sold  his  islands  he  should  receive  nothing.  For  what  were  thej 
sold  ?  and  what  was  their  yearly  valae  ?  The  admission  of  money 
into  the  Highlands  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  feudal  modes  of 
life,  by  making  those  men  landlords  who  were  not  chiefs.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  people  will  suffer  by  the  change ;  but  there 
was  in  the  patriarchal  authority  something  venerable  and  pleasing. 
Every  eye  must  look  with  pain  on  a  Campbell  turning  the  Mac- 
quarries  at  will  out  of  their  sedes  avitcB,  their  hereditary  island. 

"  Sir  Alexander  Dick  is  the  only  Scotsman  liberal  enough  not 
to  be  angry  that  I  could  not  find  trees  where  trees  were  not.  I 
was  much  delighted  by  his  kind  letter. 

"  I  remember  Rasay  with  too  much  pleasure  not  to  partake  of 
the  happiness  of  any  part  of  that  amiable  family.  Our  ramble  in 
the  Highlands  hangs  upon  my  imagination:  I  can  hardly  help 
imagining  that  we  shall  go  again.  Pennant  seems  to  have  seen 
a  great  deal  which  we  did  not  see  :  when  we  travel  again  let  us 
look  better  about  us. 

"You  have  done  right  in  taking  your  uncle*s  house.  Some 
change  in  the  form  of  life  gives  from  time  to  time  a  new  epocha 
of  existence.  In  a  new  place  there  is  something  new  to  be  done, 
and  a  different  system  of  thought  rises  in  the  mind.  I  wish  I 
could  gather  currants  in  your  garden.  Now  fit  up  a  little  study, 
and  have  your  books  ready  at  band :  do  not  spare  a  little  money, 
to  make  your  habitation  pleasing  to  yourself. 

"  I  have  dined  lately  with  poor  dear  Langton.  I  do  not  think 
he  goes  on  well.  His  table  is  rather  coarse,  and  he  has  his 
children  too  much  about  him.^     But  he  is  a  very  good  man. 

"  Mrs.  Williams  is  in  the  country,  to  try  if  she  can  improve  her 
health  :  she  is  very  ill.  Matters  have  come  so  about,  that  she  is 
in  the  country  with  very  good  accommodation  :  but  age,  and  sick- 
ness, and  pride,  have  made  her  so  peevish,  that  I  was  forced  to 
bribe  the  maid  to  stay  with  her  by  a  secret  stipulation  of  half-a- 
crown  a  week  over  her  wages. 

'*  Our  club  ended  its  session  about  six  weeks  ago.     We  now 

'  This  very  just  remark  I  hope  will  be  constantly  held  in  remem- 
brance by  parents,  who  are  in  general  too  apt  to  indulge  their  own  fond 
feelings  for  their  children  at  the  expense  of  their  friends.  The  common 
custom  of  introducing  them  after  dinner  is  highly  ii^udicions.  It  is 
agreeable  enough  that  they  should  appear  at  any  other  time ;  but  they 
should  not  be  sufifered  to  poison  the  moments  of  festivity  by  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  company,  and  in  a  manner  compelling  them  from 
politeness  to  say  what  they  do  not  think. 

in.  M 
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TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  VYSE,  AT  LAMBETH. 

«  July  22,  1777. 

'^  If  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  recommendation 
which  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  you,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
know  that  Mr.  De  Groot  is  to  be  found  at  No.  8,  in  Pye  Street, 
Westminster.  This  information,  when  I  wrote,  I  could  not  give 
you ;  and  being  going  soon  to  Lichfield,  think  it  necessary  to  be 
lefl  behind  me.  More  I  will  not  say.  You  will  want  no  persua- 
sion to  succour  the  nephew  of  Grotius.     I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

''Sam.  Johnson.** 


THE  REVEREND  DR.  VYSE  TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 

'*  Lambeth,  June  9,  1787. 
"  Sir, 

''  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  letter  which  I  spoke  of, 
«nd  which  I  wished,  at  your  desire,  to  communicate  to  you.  It 
was  from  Dr.  Johnson,  to  return  me  thanks  for  my  application  to 
Archbishop  Cornwallis  in  favour  of  poor  De  Groot.  He  rejoices 
at  the  success  it  met  with,  and  is  lavish  in  the  praise  he  bestows 
upon  his  favourite,  Hugo  Grotius.  I  am  really  sorry  that  I  can- 
not find  this  letter,  as  it  is  worthy  of  the  writer.  That  which  I 
send  you  enclosed  ^  is  at  your  service.  It  is  very  short,  and  will 
not  perhaps  be  thought  of  any  consequence,  unless  you  should 
judge  proper  to  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  the  very  humane  part 
which  Dr.  Johnson  took  in  behalf  of  a  distressed  and  deserving 
person.     I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  "  W.  Vtsb."  * 

'  The  preceding  letter. 

^  Dr.  Vyse,  at  my  request,  was  so  obliging  as  once  more  to  endeavour 
to  recover  the  letter  of  Johnson  to  which  he  alludes,  but  without  success; 
for  April  23,  1800,  he  wrote  to  me  thus :  **  I  have  again  searched,  but  in 
vain,  for  one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  speaks  in  his  own  nervous  style 
df  Hugo  Grotius.  De  Groot  was  clearly  a  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Grotius,  and  Archbishop  Cornwallis  willingly  complied  with  Dr.  John- 
son's request.'* — Malone, 
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DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  W.  SHARP.* 

"  Bolt  Court,  July  7,  1777. 
"  Sib, 

"  To  the  collection  of  English  poets  I  have  recommended 
the  volume  of  Dr.  Watts  to  be  added ;  his  name  has  long  been 
held  by  me  in  veneration,  and  I  would  not  willingly  be  reduced 
to  tell  of  him  only  that  he  was  bom  and  died.  Yet  of  his  life  I 
know  very  little,  and  therefore  must  pass  him  in  a  manner  very 
unworthy  of  his  character,  unless  some  of  his  friends  will  favour 
me  with  the  necessary  information.  Many  of  them  must  be 
known  to  you ;  and  by  your  influence  perhaps  I  may  obtain  some 
instruction :  my  plan  does  not  exact  much  ;  but  I  wish  to  distin- 
guish Watts,  a  man  who  never  wrote  but  for  a  good  purpose.  Be 
pleased  to  do  for  me  what  you  can.     I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson.'* 

TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

*«  Edinburgh,  July  15,  1777. 
"Mr  DEAB  Sib, 

"  The  fate  of  poor  Dr.  Dodd  made  a  dismal  impression 
npon  my  mind. 

"  I  had  sagacity  enough  to  divine  that  you  wrote  his  speech  to 
the  recorder  before  sentence  was  pronounced.  I  am  glad  you 
have  written  so  much  for  him ;  and  I  hope  to  be  favoured  with 
an  exact  list  of  the  several  pieces  when  we  meet. 

"  I  received  Mr.  Seward  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
and  as  a  gentleman  recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  have  introduced  him  to  Lord  Kames,  Lord  Monboddo, 
and  Mr.  Nairne.  He  is  gone  to  the  Highlands  with  Dr.  Gregory. 
When  he  returns  I  shall  do  more  for  him. 

"  Sir  Allan  Maclean  has  carried  that  branch  of  his  cause,  of 
which  we  had  good  hopes ;  the  president  and  one  other  judge  only 
were  against  him.    I  wish  the  House  of  Lords  may  do  as  well  as 

*  Boswell  has  given  this  letter  as  addressed  to '*  ^'litmri  Dilly:^  a 
mistake — it  was  addressed  to  Mr.  William  iSAorp,  junior,  who  possessed 
Watts's  correspondence.      See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1787|  p.  90. «• 

Croker. 
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the  Court  of  Sessions  bus  done.  But  Sir  Allan  has  not  the  lands 
of  Brolos  quite  cleared  by  this  judgment,  till  a  long  account  is 
made  up  of  debts  and  interests  on  the  one  side,  and  rents  on  the 
other.     I  am,  however,  not  much  afraid  of  the  balance. 

"  Macquarry's  estates,  Stafia  and  all,  were  sold  yesterday,  and 
bought  by  a  Campbell.  I  fear  he  will  have  little  or  nothing  left 
out  of  the  purchase-money. 

"  I  send  you  the  case  against  the  negro,  by  Mr.  Cullen,  son  to 
Dr.  Cullen,  in  opposition  to  Maclaurin's  for  liberty,  of  which  you 
have  approved.  Pray  read  this,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  as  a 
politician,  as  well  as  a  poet,  upon  the  subject. 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  how  your  time  is  to  be  distri- 
buted next  autumn.  I  will  meet  you  at  Manchester,  or  where 
you  please ;  but  I  wish  you  would  complete  your  tour  of  the 
cathedrals,  and  come  to  Carlisle,  and  I  will  accompany  you  a  part 
of  the  way  homewards.     I  am  ever,  &c., 

"James  Boswell." 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"July  22,  1777. 

"  Dear  Sib, 

"  Your  notion  of  the  necessity  of  an  early  interview  is 
very  pleasing  to  both  my  vanity  and  tenderness.  I  shall,  perhaps, 
come  to  Carlisle  another  year ;  but  my  money  has  not  held  out  so 
well  as  it  used  to  do.  I  shall  go  to  Ashbourne,  and  I  purpose  to 
make  Dr.  Taylor  invite  you.  If  you  live  a  while  with  me  at  his 
house,  we  shall  have  much  time  to  ourselves,  and  our  stay  will  be 
no  expense  to  us  or  him.  I  shall  leave  London  the  28th ;  and, 
after  some  stay  at  Oxford  and  Lichfield,  shall  probably  come  to 
Ashbourne  about  the  end  of  your  session ;  but  of  all  this  you 
shall  have  notice.  Be  satisfied  we  will  meet  somewhere.  What 
passed  between  me  and  poor  Dr.  Dodd.  you  shall  knoi¥  more 
fully  when  we  meet. 

"  Of  lawsuits  there  is  no  end ;  poor  Sir  Allan  must  have  an- 
other trial ;  for  which,  however,  his  antagonist  cannot  be  much 
blamed,  having  two  judges  on  his  side.  I  am  more  afraid  of  the 
debts  than  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined 
to  what  debts  will  swell,  that  are  daily  increasing  by  small  addi- 
tions, and  how  carelessly  in  a  state  of  desperation  debts  are  con- 
tracted.    Poor  Macquarry  was  far  from  thinking  that  when  he 
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sold  his  islands  he  should  receive  nothing.  For  what  were  they 
sold  ?  and  what  was  their  yearly  value  ?  The  admission  of  money 
into  the  Highlands  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  feudal  modes  of 
life,  by  making  those  men  landlords  who  were  not  chiefs.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  people  will  suffer  by  the  change ;  but  there 
was  in  the  patriarchal  authority  something  venerable  and  pleasing. 
Every  eye  must  look  with  pain  on  a  Campbell  turning  the  Mac- 
quarries  at  will  out  of  their  sedes  avita,  their  hereditary  island. 

"  Sir  Alexander  Dick  is  the  only  Scotsman  liberal  enough  not 
to  be  angry  that  I  could  not  find  trees  where  trees  were  not.  I 
was  much  delighted  by  his  kind  letter. 

"  I  remember  Rasay  with  too  much  pleasure  not  to  partake  of 
the  happiness  of  any  part  of  that  amiable  family.  Our  ramble  in 
the  Highlands  hangs  upon  my  imagination :  I  can  hardly  help 
imagining  that  we  shall  go  again.  Pennant  seems  to  have  seen 
a  great  deal  which  we  did  not  see  :  when  we  travel  again  let  us 
look  better  about  us. 

"  You  have  done  right  in  taking  your  uncle's  house.  Some 
change  in  the  form  of  life  gives  from  time  to  time  a  new  epocha 
of  existence.  In  a  new  place  there  is  something  new  to  be  done, 
and  a  different  system  of  thought  rises  in  the  mind.  I  wish  I 
could  gather  currants  in  your  garden.  Now  fit  up  a  little  study, 
and  have  your  books  ready  at  band :  do  not  spare  a  little  money, 
to  make  your  habitation  pleasing  to  yourself. 

"  I  have  dined  lately  with  poor  dear  Langton.  I  do  not  think 
he  goes  on  well.  His  table  is  rather  coarse,  and  he  has  his 
children  too  much  about  him/     But  he  is  a  very  good  man. 

"  Mrs.  Williams  is  in  the  country,  to  try  if  she  can  improve  her 
health  :  she  is  very  ill.  Matters  have  come  so  about,  that  she  is 
in  the  country  with  very  good  accommodation  :  but  age,  and  sick- 
ness, and  pride,  have  made  her  so  peevish,  that  I  was  forced  to 
bribe  the  maid  to  stay  with  her  by  a  secret  stipulation  of  half-a- 
crown  a  week  over  her  wages. 

"  Our  club  ended  its  session  about  six  weeks  ago.     We  now 

'  This  very  just  remark  I  hope  will  be  constantly  held  in  remem- 
brance by  parents,  who  are  in  general  too  apt  to  indulge  their  own  fond 
feelings  for  their  children  at  the  expense  of  their  friends.  The  common 
custom  of  introdacing  them  after  dinner  is  highly  ii\judicious.  It  is 
agreeable  enough  that  they  should  appear  at  any  other  time  ;  but  they 
should  not  be  suffered  to  poison  the  moments  of  festivity  by  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  company,  and  in  a  manner  compelling  them  from 
politeness  to  say  what  they  do  not  think. 

III.  M 
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only  meet  to  dine  once  a  fortnight.  Mr.  Dunning,  the  great 
lawyer,  is  one  of  our  members.^  The  Thrales  are  all  well  I 
long  to  know  how  the  negro's  cause  will  be  decided.  What  is 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Auchinleck,  or  Lord  Hailes,  or  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  ?     I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 


DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  BOSWELL. 

"July  22,  1777. 
^'  Madam, 

"Though  I  am  well  enough  pleased  with  the  taste  of 
sweetmeats,  very  little  of  the  pleasure  which  I  received  at  the 
arrival  of  your  jar  of  marmalade  arose  from  eating  it.  I  received 
it  as  a  token  of  friendship,  as  a  proof  of  reconciliation,  things 
much  sweeter  than  sweetmeats ;  and  upon  this  consideration  I 
return  you,  dear  Madam,  my  sincerest  thanks.  By  having  your 
kindness  I  think  I  have  a  double  security  for  the  continuance  of 
Mr.  BoswelFs,  which  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  man  can 
long  keep,  when  the  influence  of  a  lady  so  highly  and  so  justly 
valued  operates  against  him.  Mr.  Boswell  will  tell  you  that  I 
was  always  faithful  to  your  interest,  and  always  endeavoured  to 
exalt  you  in  his  estimation.  You  must  now  do  the  same  for  me. 
We  must  all  help  one  another,  and  you  must  now  consider  me  as, 
dear  Madam,  your,  &c,,  *'  Sam.  Johnson." 

MR.   BOSWELL  TO  DR.    JOHNSON. 

«  Edinburgh,  July  28,  1777. 
"Mt  deae  Sir, 

'*  This  is  the  day  on  which  you  were  to  leave  London,  and 
I  have  been  amusing  myself  in  the  intervals  of  my  law  drudgery 
with  figuring  you  in  the  Oxford  post-coach.  I  doubt,  however,  if 
you  have  had  so  merry  a  journey  as  you  and  I  had  in  that  vehicle 
last  year,  when  you  made  me  so  much  sport  with  GMryn,  the  archi- 
tect. Incidents  upon  a  journey  are  recollected  with  peculiar 
pleasure :  they  are  preserved  in  brisk  spirits,  and  come  up  again 
in  our  minds,  tinctured  with  that  gaiety,  or  at  least  that  anima- 
tion, with  which  we  first  perceived  them." 

^  He  was  elected  in  the  year  1777. — Editor, 
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(I  added,  that  something  had  occurred  which  I  was  afraid 
might  prevent  me  from  meeting  him ;  and  that  my  wife  had  been 
aifectcd  with  complaints  which  threatened  a  consumption,  but  was 
now  better.) 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  Oxford,  Aiig.  4,  1777. 

"  Deab  Sib, 

"  Do  not  disturb  yourself  about  our  interviews ;  I  hope 
we  shall  have  many  :  nor  think  it  anything  hard  or  unusual  that 
your  design  of  meeting  me  is  interrupted.  We  have  both  endured 
greater  evils,  and  have  greater  evils  to  expect. 

*'  Mrs.  Bosweirs  illness  makes  a  more  serious  distress.  Does 
the  blood  rise  from  her  lungs  or  from  her  stomach  ?  From  little 
vessels  broken  in  the  stomach  there  is  no  danger.  Blood  from 
the  lungs  is,  I  believe,  always  frothy,  as  mixed  with  wind.  Your 
physicians  know  very  well  what  is  to  be  done.  The  loss  of  such  a 
lady  would,  indeed,  be  very  afflictive,  and  I  hope  she  is  in  no 
danger.    Take  care  to  keep  her  mind  as  easy  as  possible. 

''  I  have  left  Langton  in  London.  He  has  been  down  with  the 
militia,  and  is  again  quiet  at  home,  talking  to  his  little  people,  as 
I  suppose  you  do  sometimes.  Make  my  compliments  to  Miss 
Yeronica.^     The  rest  are  too  young  for  ceremony. 

'*  I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  have  taken  your  country-house  at 
a  very  seasonable  time,  and  that  it  may  conduce  to  restore  or  esta- 
blish Mrs.  Boswell's  health,  as  well  as  provide  room  and  exercise 
for  the  young  ones.  That  you  and  your  lady  may  both  be  happy, 
and  long  enjoy  your  happiness,  is  the  sincere  and  earnest  wish  of, 
dear  Sir,  your  most,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

MR.  BOSWELL    TO   DR.   JOHNSON. 

(Informing  him  that  my  wife  had  continued  to  grow  better,  so 
that  my  alarming  apprehensions  were  relieved  :  and  that  I  hoped 
to  disengage  myself  from  the  other  embarrassment  which  had 
occurred,  and  therefore  requesting  to  know  particularly  when  he 
intended  to  be  at  Ashbourne.) 

>  This  young  lady,  the  authors  eldest  daughter,  and  at  this  time 
about  five  years  old,  died  in  London,  of  a  consumption,  four  months  afller 
her  father,  Sept.  26,  l795.^Malon$, 
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TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*'Aug.  30,  1777. 
"Dkae  SlE, 

"  I  am  this  day  come  to  Ashbourne,  and  have  only  to  tell 
you,  that  Dr.  Taylor  says  you  shall  be  welcome  to  him,  and  you 
know  how  welcome  you  will  be  to  me.  Make  haste  to  let  me 
know  when  you  may  be  expected.  Make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Boswell,  and  tell  her  I  hope  we  shall  be  at  variance  no 
more.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.,  **  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

TO  THE  SAME 

"  Ashbourne,  Sept  1,  1777. 
"  Dear  Sib, 

"  On  Saturday  I  wrote  a  very  short  letter,  immediately 
upon  my  arrival  hither,  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  less  desirous 
of  the  interview  than  yourself.  Life  admits  not  of  delays  ;  when 
pleasure  can  be  had,  it  is  fit  to  catch  it :  every  hour  takes  away 
part  of  the  things  that  please  us,  and,  perhaps,  part  of  our  dispo- 
sition to  be  pleased.  When  I  came  to  Lichfield,  I  found  my  old 
friend  Harry  Jackson  dead.  It  was  a  loss,  and  a  loss  not  to  be 
repaired,  as  he  was  one  of  the  companions  of  my  childhood.  I 
hope  we  may  long  continue  to  gain  fiiends ;  but  the  friendfi  which 
merit  or  usefulness  can  procure  us  are  not  able  to  supply  tlie 
place  of  old  acquaintance,  with  whom  the  days  of  youth  may  be 
retraced,  and  those  images  revived  which  gave  the  earliest  delight» 
If  you  and  X  live  to  be  much  older,  we  shall  take  great  delight  in 
talking  over  the  Hebridean  Journey.  In  the  mean  time  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  contrive  some  other  little  adventure,  but  what  it 
can  be  I  know  not ;  leave  it,  as  Sydney  says, 

'  To  virtue,  fortune,  time,  and  woman's  breast; '  > 

1  By  an  odd  mistake,  in  the  first  three  editions  we  find  a  reading  in 
this  line  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  would  by  no  means  have  subscribed,  wine 
having  been  substituted  for  time,  That  e^rror  probably  was  a  mistake 
in  the  transcript  of  Johnson's  original  letter,  bis  handwriting  being  often 
very  difficult  to  read.  OThe  other  deviation  in  the  beginning  of  1^  line 
{virtue  instead  of  nature)  must  be  attributed  to  his  memory  having  de- 
ceived him  :  and  therefore  has  not  been  disturbed.  The  verse  quoted  is 
tke  ooncludmg  line  of  a  sonnet  of  Sydney's,  of  which  the  earliest  copy,  I 
believe,  is  found  in  Harrington's  translation  of  Ariosto,  1591,  in  the 
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for  I  believe  ^Irs.  Bos  well  must  have  some  part  in  the  consiilta- 
tioD.  One  thing  you  will  like.  The  doctor,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  is  likely  to  leave  us  enough  to  ourselves.  E[e  was  out  to- 
day before  I  came  down,  and,  I  fancy,  will  stay  out  to  dinner.  I 
have  brought  the  papers  about  poor  Dodd,  to  show  you,  but  you 
will  soon  have  despatched  them. 

"  Before  I  came  away,  I  sent  poor  Mrs.  Williams  into  the 
country,  very  ill  of  a  pituitous  defluxion,  which  wastes  her 
gradually  away,  and  which  her  physician  declares  himself  unable 
to  stop.  I  supplied  her  as  far  as  could  be  desired  with  all  con- 
veniences to  make  her  excursion  and  abode  pleasant  and  use^l. 
But  I  am  afraid  she  can  only  linger  a  short  time  in  a  morbid 
state  of  weakness  and  pain. 

notes  on  the  eleventh  book : — "  And  therefore,"  he  says,  "  that  excellent 
verse  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  in  his  first  Arcadia  (which  I  know  not  by 
what  mishap  is  left  out  in  the  printed  booke)  [4to.  1590,]  is  in  mine 
opinion  worthie  to  be  praised  and  followed,  to  make  a  good  and  virtuous 
wife : 

"  Who  doth  desire  that  chast  his  wife  should  bee, 
First  be  he  true,  for  truth  doth  truth  deserve ; 
Then  be  he  such,  as  she  his  worth  may  see. 

And,  alwaies  one,  credit  with  her  preserve : 
Not  toying  kynd  nor  causelessly  unkynd. 

Not  stirring  thoughts,  nor  yet  denying  right. 
Not  spying  faults,  nor  in  plaine  errors  blind. 

Never  hard  hand,  nor  ever  rayns  (reins)  too  light; 
As  far  from  want,  as  far  from  vaine  expence, 

Th'  one  doth  enforce,  the  t'other  doth  entice  : 
Allow  good  companie,  but  drive  from  thence 
All  filthie  mouths  that  glorie  in  their  vice  : 
This  done,  thou  hast  no  more  but  leave  the  rest 
To  naturef  fortune,  time,  and  woman's  breast." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  in  England's  Parnassus,  a  collec- 
tion of  poetry  printed  in  1600,  the  second  couplet  of  this  sonnet  is  thus 
corruptly  exhibited  : 

''  Then  he  be  such  as  he  his  words  may  see. 
And  alwaies  one  credit  which  her  preserve  : " 

a  variation  which  I  the  rather  mention,  because  the  readings  of  that  book 
have  been  triumphantly  quoted,  when  they  happened  to  coincide  with 
the  sophistications  of  the  second  folio  edition  of  Shakkpeare's  plays  in 
1632,  as  adding  I  know  not  what  degree  of  authority  and  authenticity 
to  the  latter  :  as  if  the  corruptions  of  one  book  (and  that  abounding  with 
the  grossest  falsifications  of  the  authors  from  whose  works  its  extracts 
are  made)  could  give  any  kind  of  support  to  another,  which  in  everj 
page  is  still  more  adulterated  and  unfaithful.  See  Mr.  Steevens's  Shake- 
speare,  vol.  xx.  p.  97,  fifth  edit.,  1803. — Malone, 
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**  The  Thrales,  little  and  great,  arc  all  well,  and  purpose  to  go 
to  Brighthelmstone  at  Michaelmas.  They  will  invite  me  to  go 
with  them,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  go,  but  I  hardly  think  I  shall  like 
to  stay  the  whole  time ;  but  of  futurity  we  know  but  little. 

**  Mrs.  Porter  is  well ;  but  Mrs.  Aston,  one  of  the  ladies  at 
Stowhill,  has  been  struck  with  a  palsy,  from  which  she  is  not 
likely  ever  to  recover.  How  soon  may  such  a  stroke  fall  upon 
as! 

"  Write  to  me,  and  let  us  know  when  we  may  expect  you.  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,         **  Sam.  Johnson.** 


MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

'*  Edinburgh,  Sept.  9, 1777. 

(After  informing  him  that  I  was  to  set  out  next  day,  in  order 
to  meet  him  at  Ashbourne : — ) 

"  I  have  a  present  for  you  from  Lord  Hailes  ;  the  fifth  book 
of  *  Lactantius,'  which  he  has  published  with  Latin  notes.  He  is 
also  to  give  you  a  few  anecdotes  for  your  *  Life  of  Thomson,'  who 
I  find  was  private  tutor  to  the  present  Earl  of  Haddington,  Lord 
Hailes^s  cousin,  a  circumstance  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Murdoch.  I 
have  keen  expectations  of  delight  from  your  edition  of  the  English 
Poets. 

"I  am  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Williams's  situation.  You  wiU, 
however,  have  the  comfort  of  reflecting  on  your  kindness  to  her. 
Mr.  Jackson's  death,  and  Mrs.  Aston's  palsy,  are  gloomy  circum- 
stances. Yet  surely  we  should  be  habituated  to  the  uncertainty^ 
of  life  and  health.  When  my  mind  is  unclouded  by  melancholy, 
1  consider  the  temporary  distresses  of  this  state  of  being  as  *  light 
afflictions,*  by  stretching  my  mental  view  into  that  glorious  after* 
existence,  when  they  will  appear  to  be  as  nothing.  But  present 
pleasures  and  present  pains  must  be  felt.  I  lately  read  *  Rasselas  * 
over  asain  with  satisfaction. 

"  Since  you  are  desirous  to  hear  about  Macquarry's  sale,  I  shall 
inform  you  particularly.  The  gentleman  who  purchased  Ulva  ia 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Auchnaba  :  our  friend  Macquarry  was  proprietor 
of  two-thirds  of  it,  of  which  the  rent  was  £156  5s.  l\d.  This 
parcel  was  set  up  at  £4,069  5^.  Id.,  but  it  sold  for  no  less  than 
£5,540.  The  other  third  of  Ulva,  with  the  island  of  Staffa,  be- 
longed to  Macquarry  of  Ormaig.     Its  rent,  including  that  of 
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Staffa,  £83  I2s,  2  Jrf. — set  up  at  £2,178  16*.  4<;.— sold  for  no  less 
than  £3,540.  The  Laird  of  Col  wished  to  purchase  Ulva,  but  he 
thought  the  price  too  high.  There  may,  indeed,  be  great  im- 
provements made  there,  both  in  fishing  and  agricultiu-e ;  but  the 
interest  of  the  purchase-money  exceeds  the  rent  so  very  much, 
that  I  doubt  if  the  bargain  will  be  profitable.  There  is  an  island 
called  Little  Colonsay,  of  £10  yearly  rent,  which  I  am  informed 
has  belonged  to  the  Macquarrys  of  Ulva  for  many  ages,  but  which 
was  lately  claimed  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Argyll,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  grant  made  to  them  by  Queen  Anne.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  their  claim  will  be  dismissed,  and  that  Little  Colonsay 
will  also  be  sold  for  the  advantage  of  Macquarry's  creditors. 
What  think  you  of  purchasing  this  island,  and  endowing  a  school 
or  college  there,  the  master  to  be  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England  ?  How  venerable  would  such  an  institution  make  the 
name  of  Dr.  Sam.  Johnson  in  the  Hebrides  I  I  have,  like  your- 
self, a  wonderful  pleasure  in  recollecting  our  travels  in  those 
islands.  The  pleasure  is,  I  think,  greater  than  it  reasonably 
should  be,  considering  that  we  had  not  much  either  of  beauty  or 
elegance  to  charm  our  imaginations,  or  of  rude  novelty  to  astoni^ih. 
Let  us,  by  all  means,  have  another  expedition.  I  shrink  a  little 
from  our  scheme  of  going  up  the  Baltic.^     I  am  sorry  you  have 

^  It  appears  that  Johnson,  now  in  his  sixty -eighth  year,  was  seriously 
inclined  to  realise  the  project  of  our  going  up  the  Baltic,  which  I  had 
started  when  we  were  in  the  Isle  of  Sky ;  for  he  thus  writes  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  (Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  366) : — 

*•  Ashbourne,  13th  Sept.,  1777. — Boswell,  I  believe,  is  coming.  He 
talks  of  being  here  to-day  :  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  ;  but  he  shrinks 
frura  the  Baltic  expedition,  which,  I  think,  is  the  best  scheme  in  our 
power :  what  we  shall  substitute,  I  know  not.  He  wants  to  see  Wales ; 
but,  except  the  woods  of  Bachycraigh,  what  is  there  in  Wales  that  can 
fill  the  hunger  of  ignorance,  or  quench  the  thirst  of  curiosity  ?  We 
may,  perhaps,  form  some  scheme  or  other ;  but,  in  the  phrase  of  Hock- 
ley in  the  Hole^  it  is  pity  he  has  not  a  better  bottom.'* 

Such  an  ardour  of  mind,  and  vigour  of  enterprise,  is  admirable  at  any 
age  ;  but  more  particularly  so  at  the  advanced  period  at  which  Johnson 
was  then  arrived.  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did  not  insist  on  our  executing 
that  scheme.  Bf  sides  the  other  objects  of  curiosity  and  observation,  to 
have  seen  my  illustrious  friend  received,  as  he  probably  would  have 
been,  by  a  prince  so  eminently  distinguished  for  his  variety  of  talents 
and  acquisitions  as  the  late  King  of  Sweden,  and  by  the  Empress  of 
Eussia,  whose  extraordinary  abilities,  information  and  magnanimity, 
astonish  the  world,  would  have  afforded  a  noble  subject  for  contempla- 
tion and  record.    This  reflection  may  possibly  be  thought  too  visionary 
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already  been  in  Wales :  for  I  wish  to  see  it.  Shall  we  go  to 
Ireland,  of  which  I  have  seen  but  little  ?  We  shall  try  to  strike 
out  a  plan  when  we  are  at  Ashbourne.  I  am  ever  your  most 
faithful  servant,  "  James  Boswell.'* 


TO  JAMES   BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**  Ashbourne,  Sept.  11, 1777. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  write  to  be  left  at  Carlisle,  as  you  direct  me  :  but  you 
cannot  have  it.  Your  letter,  dated  Sept.  6th,  was  not  at  this 
place  till  this  day,  Thursday,  Sept.  11th  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
here  before  this  is  at  Carlisle.^  However,  what  you  have  not 
going,  you  may  have  returning ;  and  as  I  believe  I  shall  not  love 
you  less  after  our  interview,  it  will  then  be  as  true  as  it  is  now, 
that  I  set  a  very  high  value  upon  your  fnendship,  and  count  your 
kindness  as  one  of  the  chief  felicities  of  my  life.  Do  not  fancy 
that  an  intermission  of  writing  is  a  decay  of  kindness.  Ko  man 
is  always  in  a  disposition  to  write  ;  nor  has  any  man  at  all  times 
something  to  say. 

"  That  distrust  which  intrudes  so  often  on  your  mind  is  a 
mode  of  melancholy,  which,  if  it  be  the  business  of  a  wise  man  to 
be  happy,  it  is  foolish  to  indulge  ;  and,  if  it  be  a  duty  to  preserve 
our  faculties  entire  for  their  proper  use,  it  is  criminal.  Sus- 
picion is  very  often  an  useless  pain.  From  that,  and  all  other 
pains,  I  wish  you  free  and  safe ;  for  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c., 

**  Sam.  Johnson.** 

On  Sunday  evening,  Sept.  14, 1  arrived  at  Ashbourne* 
and  drove  directly  up  to  Dr.  Taylor's  door.  Dr.  Johnson 
and  he  appeared  before  I  had  got  out  of  the  post-cIiaise» 
and  welcomed  me  cordially. 

I  told  them  that  I  had  travelled  all  the  preceding  night, 
and  gone  to  bed  at  Leek,  in  Staffordshire ;  and  that  when 
I  rose  to  go  to  church  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  informed 
there  had  been  an  earthquake,  of  which,  it  seems,  the  shock 
had  been  felt  in  some  degree  at  Ashbourne.     Johnson. 

by  the  more  sedate  and  cold-blooded  part  of  my  readers  ;  yet  I  own  I 
frequently  indulge  it  with  an  earnest,  unavailing  regret. 

^  It  so  happened.  The  letter  was  forwarded  to  my  house  at  Edin- 
burgh. 
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••  Sir,  it  will  be  mucli  exaggerated  in  'public  talk  :  for,  in 
the  first  place,  the  common  people  do  not  accurately  adapt 
their  thoughts  to  the  objects ;  nor,  secondly,  do  they  accu- 
rately adapt  their  words  to  their  thoughts :  they  do  not 
mean  to  lie ;  but,  taking  no  pains  to  be  exact,  they  give  you 
very  false  accounts.  A  great  part  of  their  language  is  pro- 
verbial. If  any  thing  rocks  at  all,  they  say  it  rocks  like  a 
cradle ;  and  in  this  way  they  go  on." 

The  subject  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  relations  and  friends 
being  introduced,  I  observed  that  it  was  strange  to  consider 
how  soon  it  in  general  wears  away.  Dr.  Taylor  mentioned 
a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood  as  the  only  instance  he 
had  ever  known  of  a  person  who  had  endeavoured  to  retain 
grief.  He  told  Dr.  Taylor,  that  after  his  lady's  death,  which 
affected  him  deeply,  he  resolved  that  the  grief,  which  he 
cherished  with  a  kind  of  sacred  fondness,  should  be  lasting ; 
but  that  he  foimd  he  could  not  keep  it  long.  Johnson. 
"  All  grief  for  what  cannot  in  the  course  of  nature  be  helped 
soon  wears  away ;  in  some  sooner  indeed,  in  some  later ;  but 
it  never  continues  very  long,  unless  where  there  is  madness, 
such  as  will  make  a  man  have  pride  so  fixed  in  his  mind  as 
to  imagine  himself  a  king ;  or  any  other  passion  in  an  un- 
reasonable way :  for  all  unnecessary  grief  is  unwise,  and 
therefore  will  not  be  long  retained  by  a  sound  mind.  If, 
indeed,  the  cause  of  our  grief  is  occasioned  by  our  own  mis- 
conduct, if  grief  is  mingled  with  remorse  of  conscience,  it 
should  be  lasting."  Boswell.  "  But,  Sir,  we  do  not  ap- 
prove of  a  man  who  very  soon  forgets  the  loss  of  a  wife  or 
a  friend."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  we  disapprove  of  him,  not  be- 
cause he  soon  forgets  his  grief,  for  the  sooner  it  is  forgotten 
the  better ;  but  because  we  suppose,  that  if  he  forgets  his 
wife  or  his  friend  soon,  he  has  not  had  much  affection  for 
them." 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  finding  that  the  edition 
of  the  "  English  Poets,"  for  which  he  was  to  write  prefaces 
and  lives,  was  not  an  lindertaking  directed  by  him,  but  that 
he  was  to  furnish  a  preface  and  life  to  any  poet  the  book- 
sellers pleased.     I  asked  him  if  he  would  do  this  f^ 
dunce's  works,  if  they  should  ask  him.     Joi 
Sir ;  and  say  he  was  a  dunce."    My  friend  m 
much  to  relish  talking  of  this  ©diti<^- 
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On  Monday,  Sept.  15,  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  every 
body  commended  such  parts  of  his  "  Journey  to  the  Wes- 
tern Islands  "  as  were  in  their  own  way.  "  For  instance," 
said  he,  ''  Mr.  Jackson  (the  all-knowing)  told  me  there  was 
more  good  sense  upon  trade  in  it,  than  he  should  hear  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  a  year,  except  from  Burke. 
Jones  commended  the  part  which  treats  of  language ; 
Burke,  that  which  describes  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous 
countries." 

After  breakfast,  Johnson  carried  me  to  see  the  garden 
belonging  to  the  school  of  Ashbourne,  which  is  very  pretHly 
formed  upon  a  bank,  rising  gradually  behind  the  house. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Langley,  the  head-master,  accompanied  us. 

While  we  sat  basking  in  the  sun  upon  a  seat  here,  I  intro- 
duced a  common  subject  of  complaint,  the  very  small 
salaries  which  many  curates  have  ;  and  I  maintained,  that 
no  man  should  be  invested  with  the  character  of  a  clergy- 
man, unless  he  has  a  security  for  such  an  income  as  will 
enable  him  to  appear  respectable ;  that,  therefore,  a  clergy- 
man should  not  be  allowed  to  have  a  curate,  unless  he  gives 
him  a  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  if  he  cannot  do  that,  let  hina 
perform  the  duty  himself.  Johnson.  "  To  be  sure.  Sir,  it 
is  wrong.that  any  clergyman  should  be  without  a  reasonable 
income ;  but  as  the  church  revenues  were  sadly  diminished 
at  the  Eeformation,  the  clergy  who  have  livings  cannot 
afford,  in  many  instances,  to  give  good  salaries  to  curates, 
without  leaving  themselves  too  little ;  and,  if  no  curate  were 
to  be  permitted  unless  he  had  a  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
their  number  would  be  very  small,  which  would  be  a  dis- 
advantage, as  then  there  would  not  be  such  choice  in  the 
nursery  for  the  church,  curates  being  candidates  for  the 
higher  ecclesiastical  offices,  according  to  their  merit  and 
good  behaviour."  He  explained  the  system  of  the  English 
hierarchy  exceedingly  well.  "  It  is  not  thought  fit,"  said 
he,  "  to  trust  a  man  with  the  care  of  a  parish  till  he  has 
given  proof,  as  a  curate,  that  he  shall  deserve  such  a  trust." 
This  is  an  excellent  theory ;  and  if  the  practice  were  accord- 
ing to  it,  the  church  of  England  woidd  be  admirable  in- 
deed. However,  as  I  have  heard  Dr.  Johnson  observe  as  to 
the  universities,  bad  practice  does  not  infer  that  the  consti- 
tution is  bad. 
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We  bad  with  us  at  dinner  aereral  of  Dr.  Tarlor^s  neis)i« 
bours,  good  ciTil  gentlemen,  who  seemed  to  understand  Dr* 
Johnson  yery  welL  and  not  to  consider  him  in  the  light  thai 
a  certain  person  [George  Garrick]  did,  who  being  struck* 
or  rather  stunned,  br  his  Yoioe  and  manner,  when  he  wa« 
afterwards  asked  what  he  thought  of  him,  answered,  '*  He^a 
a  tremendous  companion." 

Johnson  told  me,  that  "  Taylor  was  a  very  sensible  acxite 
man,  and  had  a  strong  mind :  that  he  had  g^reat  aotivitv  in 
some  respects,  and  jet  such  a  sort  of  indolence,  that  if  vou 
should  put  a  pebble  upon  his  chimney-piece,  you  would  &nd 
it  there,  in  the  same  state,  a  year  afterwards." 

And  here  is  a  proper  place  to  give  an  account  of  Johu- 
son's  hunukne  and  zealous  interference  in  behalf  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  William  Dodd,  formerly  prebendary  of 
Brecon,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty ;  celebrated 
as  a  very  popular  preacher,^  an  encourager  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions, and  author  of  a  variety  of  works,  chiefly  theolo- 
gical. Having  unhappily  contracted  expensive  habits  of 
living,  partly  occasioned  by  licentiousness  of  manners,  he 
in  an  evil  hour,  when  pressed  by  want  of  money,  and  dread- 
ing an  exposure  of  his  circumstances,  forged  a  bond,  of 
which  he  attempted  to  avail  himself  to  support  his  credit, 
flattering  himself  with  hopes  that  he  might  be  able  to  repay 
its  amount  without  being  detected.  The  person  whose 
name  he  thus  rashly  and  criminally  presumed  to  falsify 

'  Horace  Walpole,  who  was  one  of  a  large  fashionable  party  who  at- 
tended Prince  Edwsird  to  the  Magdalen  asylum,  gives  the  following 
account  of  Dodd's  exhibition  as  "  a  popular  preacher  :  " — 

'*  As  soon  as  we  entered  the  chapel  the  organ  played,  and  the  Mag 
dalens  sung  a  hymn  in  parts.  You  cannot  imagine  how  well.  The 
chapel  was  dressed  with  orange  and  myrtle,  and  there  wanted  nothing 
but  a  little  incense  to  drive  away  the  devil,  or  to  invite  hira.  Prayers 
then  began ;  Psalms  and  a  sermon  ;  the  latter  by  a  young  clergyman, 
cne  Dodd,  who  contributed  to  the  Popish  idea  one  had  imbibed,  by 
haranguing  entirely  in  the  French  style,  and  \ery  eloquently  and 
touchingly.  He  apostrophised  the  lost  sheep,  who  sobbed  and  cried 
from  their  souls  :  so  did  mv  Lady  Hertford  and  Faonv  Pelham  ;  till,  I 
believe,  the  city  dames  took  them  for  Jane  Shores.  The  ooafeiiior  theo 
turned  to  the  audience,  and  addressed  himself  to  hlB. 
whom  he  called  most  illuatruma  prince,  hi 
short,  it  was  a  very  {^easing  periomuuioe, 
to  desire  it  might  be  priDted.^ — Wa'' 
—Croker, 
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was  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor, 
and  >.ho  he  perhaps,  in  the  warmth  of  his  f  eeUngs,  flattered 
himself  would  have  generously  paid  the  money  in  case  of 
an  alarm  being  taken,  rather  than  suffer  him  to  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  the  dreadful  consequences  of  violating  the  law 
against  forgery,  the  most  dangerous  crime  in  a  commercial 
country :  but  the  unfortunate  divine  had  the  mortification 
to  find  that  he  was  mistaken.  His  noble  pupil  appeared 
against  him,  and  he  was  capitally  convicted. 

Johnson  told  me  that  Dr.  Dodd  was  very  little  ac- 
quainted with  him,  having  been  but  once  in  his  company, 
many  years  previous  to  this  period  (which  was  precisely 
the  state  of  my  own  acquaintance  with  Dodd)  ;  but  in  his 
distress  he  bethought  himself  of  Johnson's  persuasive 
power  of  writing,  if  haply  it  might  avail  to  obtain  for 
him  the  royal  mercy.  He  did  not  apply  to  him  directly, 
but,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  through  the  late 
Countess  of  Harrington,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  Johnson, 
asking  him  to  employ  his  pen  in  favour  of  Dodd.  Mr. 
Allen,  the  printer,  who  was  Johnson's  landlord  and  next 
neighbour  in  Bolt-court,  and  for  whom  he  had  much  kind- 
ness, was  one  of  Dodd's  friends,  of  whom,  to  the  credit  of 
humanity  be  it  recorded,  that  he  had  many  who  did  not 
desert  him,  even  after  his  infringement  of  the  law  had 
reduced  him  to  the  state  of  a  man  under  sentence  of 
death.  Mr.  Allen  told  me  that  he  carried  Lady  Harring- 
ton's letter  to  Johnson ;  that  Johnson  read  it,  walking  up 
and  down  his  chamber,  and  seemed  much  agitated,  after 
which  he  said,  "  I  will  do  what  I  can ; "  and  certainly  he 
did  make  extraordinary  exertions. 

He  this  evening,  as  he  had  obligingly  promised  in  one 
of  his  letters,  put  into  my  hands  the  whole  series  of  his 
writings  upon  this  melancholy  occasion,  and  I  shall  present 
my  readers  with  the  abstract  which  I  made  from  the  col- 
lection ;  in  doing  which  I  studied  to  avoid  copying  what 
had  appeared  in  print,  and  now  make  part  of  the  edition  of 
*'  Johnson's  Works,"  published  by  the  booksellers  of  Lon- 
don, but  taking  care  to  mark  Johnson's  variations  in  some 
of  the  pieces  there  exhibited. 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  in  the  first  place.  Dr.  Dodd's 
"  Speech  to  the  Recorder  of  London,"  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
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when  sentence  of  death  was  about  to  be  pronounced  upon 
him. 

He  wrote  also  "  The  Convict's  Address  to  his  unhappy 
Brethren,"  a  sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Dodd  in  the  chapel 
of  i^ewgate.  According  to  Johnson's  manuscript,  it  began 
thus  after  the  text,  What  shall  I  do  to  he  saved  ? 

"  These  were  the  words  with  which  the  keeper,  to  whose 
custody  Paul  and  Silas  were  committed  by  their  prosecutors,  ad- 
dressed his  prisoners,  when  he  saw  them  freed  from  their  bonds 
by  the  perceptible  agency  of  divine  favour,  and  was,  therefore, 
irresistibly  convinced  that  they  were  not  offenders  against  the 
laws,  but  martyrs  to  the  truth." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  so  good  as  to  mark  for  me  with  his 
own  hand,  on  a  copy  of  this  sermon  which  is  now  in  my 
possession,  such  passages  as  were  added  by  Dr.  Dodd.  They 
are  not  many :  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at 
the  printed  copy,  and  attend  to  what  I  mention  will  be 
satisfied  of  this. 

There  is  a  short  introduction  bv  Dr.  Dodd,  and  he  also 
inserted  this  sentence :  "  You  see  with  what  confusion  and 
dishonour  I  now  stand  before  you  ;  no  more  in  the  pulpit 
of  instruction,  but  on  this  humble  seat  with  vourselves.*' 
The  notes  are  entirely  Dodd's  own,  and  Johnson's  writ- 
ing ends  at  the  words,  "  the  thief  whom  he  pardoned  on 
the  cross."  What  follows  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Dodd 
himself. 

The  other  pieces  mentioned  by  Johnson  in  the  above 
mentioned  collection  are  two  letters;  one  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Bathurst  (not  Lord  North,  as  is  erroneously 
supposed),  and  one  to  Lord  Mansfield.  A  petition  from 
Dr.  Dodd  to  the  King.  A  petition  from  Mrs.  Dodd  to  the 
Queen.  Observations  of  some  length  inserted  in  the  news- 
papers, on  occasion  of  Earl  Percy's  having  presented  to 
his  majesty  a  petition  for  mercy  to  Dodd,  signed  by  twenty 
thousand  people,  but  all  in  vain.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
also  written  a  petition  for  the  city  of  London ;  "  but  (said 
he,  with  a  significant  smile)  they  mended  it."  ^ 

^  Having  unexpectedly,  by  the  favour  of  Mr.  Stone,  of  Lou 
Field,  Hackney,  seen  the  original  in  Johnson's  handwriting  of  " 
Petitiun  of  the  City  of  London  to  his  Majesty,  in  favour  "^  tSr,  J\ 
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The  last  of  these  articles  which  Johnson  wrote  is  "  Dr. 
IXxld*8  last  solemn  Declaration,"  which  he  left  with  the 
sheriff  at  the  place  of  execution.  Here  also  mj  friend 
marked  the  variations  on  a  copj  of  that  piece  now  in  my 
}x>s8es8ion.  Dodd  inserted, ''  I  never  knew  or  attended  to 
the  calls  of  frugality,  or  the  needful  minuteness  of  pain- 
ful economy ; "  and  in  the  next  sentence  he  introduced 
the  words  which  I  distinguished  by  italics :  "  my  life  for 
some  few  unhappy  years  past  has  been  dreadfully  erro- 
neous" Johnson's  expression  was  hypocritical:  but  his 
remark  on  the  margin  is,  "  With  this  he  said  he  could  not 
charge  himself." 

Having  thus  authentically  settled  what  part  of  the 
^*  Occasional  Papers,"  concerning  Dr.  Dodd's  miserable 
situation  came  from  the  pen  of  Johnson,  I  shall  proceed 
to  present  my  readers  with  my  record  of  the  unpublished 
writings  relating  to  that  extraordinary  and  interesting 
matter. 

I  found  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  from  Dr.  Dodd,  May  23, 
1777,  in  which  "  The  Convict's  Address  "  seems  clearly  to 
be  meant : — 

I  now  present  it  to  mj  readers,  with  suck  passages  as  were  omitted  en- 
closed  in  crotchets,  and  the  additions  or  rariations  marked  in  italics : — 

'  *  That  William  Dodd,  Doctor  of  Laws,  now  lying  under  sentence  of 
death  in  you/r  majesty's  gaol  of  Newgate  for  the  crime  of  forgery,  has  for 
«  great  part  of  his  life  set  a  useful  and  laudable  example  of  diUgence  in 
his  calling  [and,  as  we  hare  reason  to  believe,  has  exercised  his  ministry 
with  great  fidelity  and  efficacy],  which,  in  many  instancesy  has  produced 
the  most  happy  effect, 

'*  That  he  has  been  the  first  institutor  [or]  arut  a  very  earnest  and 
actiye  promoter  of  several  modes  of  useful  charity,  and  [that]j  therefore 
[he],  may  be  considered  as  having  been  on  many  occasicms  a  benefiu:tor 
to  the  public. 

*'  [That  when  they  consider  his  past  life,  they  are  willing  to  suppose 
his  late  crime  to  have  been,  not  the  consequence  of  habitual  depravity, 
but  the  suggestion  of  some  sudden  and  violent  temptation.] 

''[That]  your  petitioners^  therefore,  considering  his  case  as,  in  some 
of  its  circumstances,  unprecedented  and  peculiar,  and  encowraged  by  your 
majesty's  known  clemency ,  [^^^j]  most  humbly  recommend  the  said 
WUliam  Dodd  to  [his]  your  majesty's  most  gracious  consideration,  in 
hopes  that  he  will  be  found  not  altogether  [unfit]  unwoHhy  to  stand  an 
example  of  royal  mercy." 
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DR.   DODD  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  I  am  so  penetrated,  my  ever  dear  Sir,  with  a  sense  of  your 
extreme  benevolence  towards  me,  that  I  cannot  find  words  equal 
to  the  sentiments  of  my  heart.  *  •  *  * 

"  You  are  too  conversant  in  the  world  to  need  the  slightest 
hint  from  me  of  what  infinite  utility  the  speech  ^  on  the  awful  day 
has  been  to  me.  I  experience,  every  hour,  some  good  effect 
from  it.  I  am  sure  that  effects  still  more  salutary  and  impor- 
tant must  follow  from  your  kind  and  intended  favour.  I  will 
labour — God  being  my  helper — to  do  justice  to  it  from  the  pid- 
pit.  I  am  sure,  had  I  your  sentiments  constantly  to  deliver  from 
thence,  in  all  their  mighty  force  and  power,  not  a  soul  oould  be 
left  unconvinced  and  unpersuaded.  *  ♦  *  * 

*'  May  God  Almighty  bless  and  reward,  with  his  choicest  com- 
forts, your  philanthropic  actions,  and  enable  me  at  all  times  to 
express  what  I  feel  of  the  high  and  uncommon  obligations  which 
I  owe  to  the  Jirst  man  in  our  times  ! 


»» 


On  Sunday,  June  22,  he  writes,  begging  Dr.  Johnson's 
assistance  in  framing  a  supplicatory  letter  to  his  majesty  : 

"  If  his  majesty  could  be  moved  of  his  royal  clemency  to  spare 
me  and  my  family  the  horrors  and  ignominy  of  a  puhKc  death, 
which  the  public  itself  is  solicitous  to  wave,  and  to  grant  me  in 
some  silent  distant  comer  of  the  globe  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
my  days  in  penitence  and  prayer,  I  would  bless  his  clemency  and 
be  humbled." 

This  letter  was  brought  to  Dr.  Johnson  when  in  church. 
He  stooped  down  and  read  it ;  and  wrote,  when  he  went 
home,  the  following  letter  for  Dr.  Dodd  to  the  king : — 

"  SlE, 

"  May  it  not  offend  your  majesty,  that  the  j^post  miserable 
of  men  applies  himself  to  your  clemency,  as  his  last  hope  and  his  last 
refuge  ;  that  your  mercy  is  most  earnestly  and  humbly  implored 
by  a  clergyman  whom  your  laws  and  judges  have  condemned  to 
the  horror  and  ignominy  of  a  public  execution. 

*'  I  confess  the  crime,  and  own  the  enormity  of  its  consequences, 

^  His  speech  at  the  Old  Bailey  when  found  guilty. 


»» 
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and  the  danger  of  its  example.  Nor  have  I  the  confidence  to 
petition  for  impunity ;  but  humbly  hope,  that  public  security 
may  be  established,  without  the  spectacle  of  a  clergyman  dragged 
through  the  streets,  to  a  death  of  infamy,  amidst  the  derision  of 
the  profligate  and  profane  ;  and  that  justice  may  be  satisfied  with 
irrevocable  exile,  perpetual  disgrace,  and  hopeless  penury. 

"  My  life.  Sir,  has  not  been  useless  to  mankind.  I  have  bene- 
fited many.  But  my  offences  against  God  are  numberless,  and  I 
have  had  little  time  for  repentance.  Preserve  me,  Sir,  by  your 
prerogative  of  mercy,  from  the  necessity  of  appearing  unprepared 
at  that  tribunal,  before  which  kings  and  subjects  must  stand  at 
last  together.  Permit  me  to  hide  my  guilt  in  some  obscure 
comer  of  a  foreign  country,  where,  if  I  can  ever  attain  confidence 
to  hope  that  my  prayers  will  be  heard,  they  shall  be  poured  with 
all  the  fervour  of  gratitude,  for  the  life  and  happiness  of  your 
majesty.  "  I  am.  Sir,  your  majesty's,  &c.' 

Subjoined  to  it  was  written  as  follows : 


DR.  JOHNSON  TO  DR.  DODD. 
"  Sib, 

"  I  most  seriously  enjoin  you  not  to  let  it  be  at  all  known 
that  I  have  written  this  letter,  and  to  return  the  copy  to  Mr. 
Allen  in  a  cover  to  me.  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  wish 
it  success.     But  do  not  indulge  hope.     Tell  nobody.'* 

It  happened  luckily  that  Mr.  Allen  was  pitched  on  to 
assist  in  this  melancholy  office,  for  he  was  a  great  friend 
of  Mr.  AJcerman,  the  keeper  of  Newgate.  Dr.  Johnson 
never  went  to  see  Dr.  Dodd.  He  said  to  me,  "  It  would 
have  done  him  more  harm  than  good  to  Dodd,  who  once 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  him,  but  not  earnestly.'* 

Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  20th  of  June,  wrote  the  following 
letter : — 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  CHARLES  JENKINSON. 

"Stb, 

"  Since  the  conviction  and  condemnation  of  Dr.  Dodd,  I 
have  had,  by  the  intervention  of  a  friend,  some  intercourse  with 
him,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  lose  nothing  in  your  opinion  by  ten* 
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demess  and  commiseration.  Whatever  be  the  crime,  it  is  not 
easy  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  delinquent,  without  a  wish  that 
his  life  may  be  spared ;  at  least  when  no  life  has  been  taken  away 
by  him.  I  will  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  some 
reasons  for  which  I  wish  this  unhappy  being  to  escape  the  utmost 
rigour  of  his  sentence. 

"  He  is,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  first  clergyman  of  our 
church  who  has  suffered  public  execution  for  immorality ;  and  I 
know  not  whether  it  would  not  be  more  for  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion to  bury  such  an  offender  in  the  security  of  perpetual  exile, 
than  to  expose  him  in  a  cart,  and  on  the  gallows,  to  all  who  for 
any  reason  are  enemies  to  the  clergy. 

"  The  supreme  power  has,  in  aU  ages,  paid  some  attention  to 
the  voice  of  the  people  ;  and  that  voice  does  not  least  deserve  to 
be  heard  when  it  calls  out  for  mercy.  There  is  now  a  very 
general  desire  that  Dodd's  life  should  be  spared.  More  is  not 
wished ;  and,  perhaps,  this  is  not  too  much  to  be  granted. 

"  If  you,  Sir,  have  any  opportunity  of  enforcing  these  reasons, 
you  may,  perhaps,  think  them  worthy  of  consideration :  but  what- 
ever you  determine,  I  most  respectfully  entreat  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  pardon  for  this  intrusion.  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

It  has  been  confidently  circulated,  with  invidious  re- 
marks, that  to  this  letter  no  attention  whatever  was  paid 
by  Mr.  Jenkinson  (afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool),  and  that 
he  did  not  even  deign  to  show  the  common  civihty  of 
owning  the  receipt  of  it.  I  could  not  but  wonder  at  such 
conduct  in  the  noble  lord,  whose  own  character  and  just 
elevation  in  life,  I  thought,  must  have  impressed  him  with 
all  due  regard  for  great  abihties  and  attainments.  As  the 
story  had  been  much  talked  of,  and  apparently  from  good 
authority,  I  could  not  but  have  animadverted  upon  it  in  this 
work,  had  it  been  as  was  alleged ;  but  from  my  earnest 
love  of  truth,  and  having  found  reason  to  think  that  there 
might  be  a  mistake,  I  presumed  to  write  to  his  lordship, 
requesting  an  explanation ;  and  it  is  with  the  sincerest 
pleasure  that  I  am  enabled  to  assure  the  world  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  it,  the  fact  being,  that  owing  to  some 
neglect  or  accident,  Johnson's  letter  never  came  to  Lord 
Liverpool's  hands.      I   should  have  thought  it  strange 

III.  N 
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indeed,  if  tliat  noble  lord  had  undervalued  my  illustrious 
friend  ;  but  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  his  lordship,  in 
the  very  polite  answer  with  which  he  was  pleased  immedi- 
ately to  honour  me,  thus  expresses  himself :  "  I  have  always 
respected  the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  admire  lua 
writings ;  and  I  frequently  read  many  parts  of  them  with 
pleasure  and  great  improvement." 

All  applications  for  the  royal  mercy  having  failed,  Dr. 
Dodd  prepared  himself  for  death  ;  and,  with  a  warmth  of 
gratitude,  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  follows : — 

Dr..  DODD  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

'*  Jane  25,  midnight. 

"  Accept,  thou  great  and  good  heart,  my  earnest  and  fervent 
thanks  and  prayers  for  all  thy  benevolent  and  kind  efforts  in  mj 
behalf. — Oh !  Dr.  Johnson  I  as  I  sought  your  knowledge  at  an 
early  hour  in  life,  would  to  Heaven  I  had  cultivated  the  love  and 
acquaintance  of  so  excellent  a  man ! — I  pray  God  most  sincerely 
to  bless  you  with  the  highest  transports — the  in-felt  satis&ction 
of  humane  and  benevolent  exertions  I — And  admitted,  as  I  trust 
I  shall  be,  to  the  realms  of  bliss  before  you,  I  shall  hail  your 
arrival  there  with  transports,  and  rejoice  to  acknowledge  that 
you  were  my  comforter,  my  advocate,  and  my  friend!  God  he 
ever  with  youf'' 

Dr.  Johnson  lastly  wrote  to  Dr.  Dodd  this  solemn  and 
soothing  letter : — 

TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  DODD. 

"June  26, 1777. 
"  Deae  Sir, 

'*  That  which  is  appointed  to  all  men  is  now  coming  upon 
you.  Outward  circumstances,  the  eyes  and  the  thoughts  of  men, 
are  below  the  notice  of  an  immortal  being  about  to  stand  the 
trial  for  eternity,  before  the  Supreme  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Be  comforted :  your  crime,  morally  or  religiously  considered,  has 
no  very  deep  dye  of  turpitude.  It  corrupted  no  man*s  principles  ; 
it  attacked  no  man*s  life.  It  involved  only  a  temporary  and  re- 
parable injury.     Of  this,  and  of  all  other  sins,  you  are  eamestlj 
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to  repent ;  and  may  God,  who  knoweth  our  frailty,  and  desiretb 
not  our  death,  accept  your  repentance,  for  the  sake  of  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord ! 

*^  In  requital  of  those  well-intended  offices  which  you  are 
pleased  so  emphatically  to  acknowledge,  let  me  beg  that  you 
make  in  your  devotions  one  petition  for  my  eternal  welfare.  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

Under  the  copy  of  tliis  letter  I  found  written,  in  John- 
son's own  hand,  "  Next  day,  Jnne  27,  he  was  executed." 

To  conclude  this  interesting  episode  with  a  useful  appli- 
cation, let  us  now  attend  to  the  reflections  of  Johnson  at 
the  end  of  the  "  Occasional  Papers,"  concerning  the  unfortu- 
nate Dr.  Dodd. 

"  Such  were  the  last  thoughts  of  a  man  whom  we  have  seen 
exulting  in  popularity  and  sunk  in  shame.  For  his  reputation, 
which  no  man  can  give  to  himself  those  who  conferred  it  are  to 
answer.  Of  his  public  ministry,  the  means  of  judging  were 
sufficiently  attainable.  Ho  must  be  allowed  to  preach  well 
whose  sermons  strike  his  audience  with  forcible  conviction.  Of 
his  life,  those  who  thought  it  consistent  with  his  doctrine  did  not 
originally  form  false  notions.  He  was  at  first  what  he  endea- 
voured to  make  others ;  but  the  world  broke  down  his  resolution, 
and  he  in  time  ceased  to  exemplify  his  own  instructions. 

*'  Let  those  who  are  tempted  to  his  faults  tremble  at  his  punish- 
ment ;  and  those  whom  he  impressed  from  the  pulpit  with  religious 
sentiments  endeavour  to  confirm  them,  by  considering  the  regret 
and  self- abhorrence  with  which  he  reviewed  in  prison  his  devia- 
tions from  rectitude." 

Johnson  gave  us  this  evening,  in  his  happy  discriminative 
manner,  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Fitzherbert  of  Derby- 
shire.    "  There  was,"  said  he,  "  no  sparkle,  no  brilliancy 
in  Fitzherbert;   but  I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  so 
generally  acceptable.    He  made  every  body  quite  easy^ 
overpowered  nobody  by  the  superiority  of  lus  talents, 
made  no  man  think  worse  of  himself  by  being  his  riv^ 
seemed  always  to  listen,  did  not  oblige  you  to  h< 
from  him,  and  did  not  oppose  what  you  said.    B^ 
liked  him ;  but  he  had  no  friends,  as  I  "^ 
word,  nobody  with  whom  he  exc 
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People  were  willing  to  think  well  of  every  thing  about 
him.  A  gentleman  was  making  an  affecting  rant,  as  manj 
people  do,  of  great  feelings  about  *  his  dear  son,*  who  was 
at  school  near  London ;  how  anxious  he  was  lest  he  might 
be  ill,  and  what  he  would  give  to  see  him.  *  Can't  you/ 
said  Fitzherbert,  'take  a  post-chaise  and  go  to  him  ?  * 
This,  to  be  sure,  finished  the  affected  man,  but  there  was 
not  much  in  it.^  However,  this  was  circulated  as  wit  for 
a  whole  winter,  and  I  believe  part  of  a  summer  too ;  a 
proof  that  he  was  no  very  witty  man.  He  was  an  instance 
of  the  truth  of  the  observation,  that  a  man  will  please 
more  upon  the  whole  by  negative  qualities  than  by  posi- 
tive ;  by  never  offending,  than  by  giving  a  great  deal  of 
delight.  In  the  first  place,  men  hate  more  steadily  than 
they  love ;  and  if  I  have  said  something  to  hurt  a  man 
once,  I  shall  not  get  the  better  of  this  by  saying  many  things 
to  please  him." 

Tuesday,  September  16,  Dr.  Johnson  having  mentioned 
to  me  the  extraordinary  size  and  price  of  some  cattle  reared 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  I  rode  out  with  our  host,  surveyed  his  f  arm» 
and  was  shown  one  cow  which  he  had  sold  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  guineas,  and  another  for  which  he  had  been 
offered  a  hundred  and  thirty.  Taylor  thus  described  to 
me  his  old  schoolfellow  and  friend,  Johnson :  "  He  is  a  man 
of  a  very  clear  head,  great  power  of  words,  and  a  very  gay 
imagination ;  but  there  is  no  disputing  with  him.  He  will 
not  hear  you,  and,  having  a  louder  voice  than  you,  must 
roar  you  down." 

In  the  afternoon  I  tried  to  get  Dr.  Johnson  to  like  the 
Poems  of  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Bangour,^  which  I  had  brought 

'  Dr.  Gisborne,  physician  to  his  Mf^esty's  household,  has  obligingly 
communicated  to  me  a  fuller  account  of  this  story  than  had  reached  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  affected  gentleman  was  the  late  John  Gilbert  Cooper^ 
Esq.,  author  of  a  Life  of  Socrates,  and  of  some  poems  in  Dodaley's 
collection.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  found  him  one  morning,  apparently  in 
such  a  violent  agitation,  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  his  son,  as 
to  seem  beyond  the  power  of  comfort.  At  length,  however,  he  ex- 
claimed, '*  I'll  write  an  elegy."  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  being  satisfied  by  this 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  emotions,  slyly  said,  "  Had  not  you  better  take  a 
post-chaise,  and  go  and  see  him  ? ''  It  was  the  shrewdness  of  the  in- 
sinuation which  made  the  story  be  circulated. 

^  We  may  suspect  that  Boswell's  admiration  of  Hamilton  was  eh- 
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with  me :  I  had  been  much  pleased  with  them  at  a  very 
•early  age :  the  impression  stiU  remained  on  my  mind  ;  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  my  friend  the  Hon.  An- 
drew Erskine,  himself  both  a  good  poet  and  a  good  critic, 
who  thought  Hamilton  as  true  a  poet  as  ever  wrote,  and 
that  his  not  having  fame  was  unaccountable.  Johnson, 
upon  repeated  occasions,  while  I  was  at  Ashbourne,  talked 
slightingly  of  Hamilton.  He  said  there  was  no  power  of 
thinking  in  his  verses,  nothing  that  strikes  one,  nothing 
better  than  what  you  generally  find  in  magazines  ;  and  that 
the  highest  praise  they  deserved  was,  that  they  were  very 
well  for  a  gentleman  to  hand  about  among  his  friends.  He 
said  the  imitation  of  Ne  sit  ancilloe  tibi  amor,  &c.  was  too 
solemn :  he  read  part  of  it  at  the  beginning.  He  read 
the  beautiful  pathetic  song,  "Ah,  the  poor  shepherd's 
mournful  fate,"  and  did  not  seem  to  give  attention  to 
what  I  had  been  used  to  think  tender  elegant  strains,  but 
laughed  at  the  rhyme,  in  Scotch  pronunciation,  wishes  and 
hlusheSf  reading  vmshes — and  there  he  stopped.  He  owned 
that  the  epitaph  on  Lord  Newhall  was  pretty  well  done. 
He  read  the  "  Inscription  in  a  Summer-house,"  and  a  little 
of  the  "  Imitations  of  Horace's  Epistles ; "  but  said  he 
found  nothing  to  make  him  desire  to  read  on.  When  I 
urged  that  there  were  some  good  poetical  passages  in  the 
book, "  Where,"  said  he,  "  will  you  find  so  large  a  collection 
without  some  ?  "  I  thought  the  description  of  Winter 
might  obtain  his  approbation  : 

"  See  Winter,  fi-om  the  frozen  north, 
Drives  his  iron  chariot  forth  ! 

hanced  by  something  even  stronger  than  mere  nationality.  Hamilton 
was  a  gentleman  of  Ayrshire,  lioswell's  own  county,  and  actnally  bore 
arms  at  Culloden,  for  the  Jacobite  cause.  His  poetry  is  best  remem- 
bered by  Johnson's  lucky  refusal  to  read  it. — Croker. 

We  be?  to  dispute  this.     Hamilton's  beautiful  ballad,  "  The  Braes  of 
Yarrow,     which  lives  in  the  three  exquisite   lyrics  of  Wordsworth, 
**  Yarrow  unvisited,"  "  Yarrow  visited,"  "  Yarrow  re-visited,"  will  l^^** 
keep  his  name  fresh  with  lovers  of  poetry.   It  speaks  little  for  Bosw 
taste  and  perception  of  poetic  beauty,  that,  while  he  names  se 
Hamilton's  poems  which  are  forgotten,  and  well  forgotten,  h 
mentions  the  ballad,  "  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny,  bonnv  hr 
first  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  atEdinborgH 
in  1758.— J^itor 
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His  grisly  hand  in  icy  chains 

Fair  Tweeda's  silver  flood  constrains/*  &c. 

He  asked  why  an  "  iron  chariot  ?  "  and  said  "  icy  chains  '* 
was  an  old  image.  I  was  struck  with  the  "uncertainty  of 
taste,  and  somewhat  sorry  that  a  poet  whom  I  had  long 
read  with  fondness  was  not  approved  by  Dr.  Johnson.  I 
comforted  myself  with  thinking  that  the  beauties  were  too 
delicate  for  his  robust  perceptions.  Garrick  maintained 
that  he  had  not  a  taste  for  the  finest  productions  of  genius: 
but  I  was  sensible,  that  when  he  took  the  trouble  to  analyse 
critically,  he  generally  convinced  us  that  he  was  right. 

In  the  evening  the  Eev.  Mr.  Seward,  of  Lichfield,  who 
was  passing  through  Ashbourne  in  his  way  home,  drank 
tea  with  us.  Johnson  described  him  thus :  **  Sir,  his  ambi- 
tion is  to  be  a  fine  talker ;  so  he  goes  to  Buxton  and  Bucfa. 
places,  where  he  may  find  companies  to  listen  to  him.  And» 
Sir,  he  is  a  valetudinarian,  one  of  those  who  are  always 
mending  themselves.  I  do  not  know  a  more  disagreeable 
character  than  a  valetudinarian,  who  thinks  he  may  do  any 
thing  that  is  for  his  ease,  and  indulges  himself  in  the 
grossest  freedoms :  Sir,  he  brings  himself  to  the  state  of  St 
hog  in  a  sty." 

Dr.  Taylor's  nose  happening  to  bleed,  he  said  it  was  be* 
cause  he  had  omitted  to  have  himself  blooded  four  days 
after  a  quarter  of  a  year's  interval.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was. 
a  great  dabbler  in  physic,  disapproved  much  of  periodical 
bleeding.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  you  accustom  yourself  to  an. 
evacuation  which  nature  cannot  perform  of  herself,  and 
therefore  she  cannot  help  you,  should  you  from  forgetful- 
ness  or  any  other  cause  omit  it ;  so  you  may  be  suddenly 
suffocated.  You  may  accustom  yourself  to  other  periodical 
evacuations,  because,  should  you  omit  them,  nature  can 
supply  the  omission ;  but  nature  cannot  open  a  vein  to 
blood  you."  "  I  do  not  like  to  take  an  emetic;"  said  Tay- 
lor, "  for  fear  of  breaking  some  small  vessel."  "  Poh !  *' 
said  Johnson, "  if  you  have  so  many  things  that  will  breaks 
you  had  better  break  your  neck  at  once,  and  there's  an  end 
on't.  You  will  break  no  small  vessels  "  (blowing  with  high, 
derision). 

I  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  David  Hume's  persist- 
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ing  in  his  infidelity  when  he  was  dying  shocked  me  much. 
Johnson.  "  Why  should  it  shock  you,  Sir  ?     Hume  owned 
he  had  never  read  the  New  Testament  with  attention. 
Here,  then,  was  a  man  who  had  been  at  no  pains  to  enquire 
into  the  truth  of  religion,  and  had  continually  turned  his 
mind  the  other  way.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
prospect  of  death  would  alter  his  way  of  thinking,  unless 
God  should  send  an  angel  to  set  him  right."     I  said  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  thought  of  annihilation  gave 
Hume  no  pain.     Johnson.  "  It  was  not  so.  Sir.     He  had  a 
vanity  in  being  thought  easy.     It  is  more  probable  that  he 
should  assume  an  appearance  of  ease,  than  that  so  very 
improbable  a  thing  should  be,  as  a  man  not  afraid  of  going 
(as,  in  spite  of  his  delusive  theory,  he  cannot  be  sure  but 
he  may  go)  into  an  unknown  state,  and  not  being  uneasy 
at  leaving  all  he  knew.  And  you  are  to  consider,  that  upon 
his  own  principle  of  annihilation  he  had  no  motive  to  speak 
the  truth."     The  horror  of  death,  which  I  had  always  ob- 
served in  Dr.  Johnson,  appeared  strong  to-night.     I  ven- 
tured to  tell  him,  that  I  had  been,  for  moments  in  my  life, 
not  afraid  of  death ;  therefore  I  could  suppose  another  man 
in  that  state  of  mind  for  a  considerable  space  of  time.     He 
said,  "  he  never  had  a  moment  in  which  death  was  not  ter- 
rible to  him."     He  added,  that  it  had  been  observed,  that 
scarce  any  man  dies  in  public  but  with  apparent  resolution ; 
from  that  desire  of  praise  which  never  quits  us.     I  said, 
Dr.  Dodd  seemed  to  be  willing  to  die,  and  full  of  hopes  of 
happiness.     "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  Dr.  Dodd  would  have  given 
both  his  hands  and  both  his  l^s  to  have  lived.    The  better 
a  man  is,  the  more  afraid  is  he  of  death,  having  a  clearer 
view  of  infinite  purity."     He  owned,  that  our  being  in  an 
unhappy  uncertainty  as  to  our  salvation  was  mysterious  ; 
and  said,  "  Ah !  we  must  wait  till  we  are  in  another  state 
of  being  to  have  many  things  explained  to  us."     Even  the 
powerful  mind  of  Johnson  seemed  foiled  by  futurity.     But 
I  thought,  that  the  gloom  of  uncertainty  in  solemn  religious 
speculation,  being  mingled  with  hope,  was  yet  more  conso- 
latory than  the  emptiness  of  infidelity.     A  man  can  live  in 
thick  air,  but  perishes  in  an  exhausted  receiver. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  a  remark  which  I 
told  him  was  made  to  me  by  General  Paoli :  "  That  it  is 
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impossible  not  to  be  afraid  of  death ;  and  that  those  who 
at  the  time  of  dying  are  not  afraid,  are  not  thinking  of 
death,  but  of  applause,  or  something  else,  which  keeps 
death  out  of  their  sight :  so  that  all  men  are  equally  afraid 
of  death  when  they  see  it ;  only  some  have  a  power  of  turn- 
ing their  sight  away  from  it  better  than  others." 

On  Wednesday,  September  17,  Dr.  Butter,  physician  at 
Derby,  drank  tea  with  us ;  and  it  was  settled  that  Dr. 
Johnson  and  I  should  go  on  Friday  and  dine  with  him. 
Johnson  said,  "  I  am  glad  of  this."  He  seemed  weary  of 
the  uniformity  of  life  at  Dr.  Taylor's. 

Talking  of  biography,  I  said,  in  writing  a  life,  a  man's 
peculiarities  should  be  mentioned,  because  they  mark  his 
cliaracter.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  pecu- 
liarities :  the  question  is,  whether  a  man's  vices  should  be 
mentioned ;  for  instance,  whether  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  Addison  and  Parnell  drank  too  freely ;  for  people  will 
probably  more  easily  indulge  in  drinking  from  Imowing 
this ;  so  that  more  ill  may  be  done  by  the  example,  than 
good  by  telling  the  whole  truth."  Here  was  an  instance  of 
his  varying  from  himself  in  talk ;  for  when  Lord  Hailes 
and  he  sat  one  morning  calmly  conversing  in  my  house  at 
Edinburgh,  I  well  remember  that  Dr.  Johnson  maintained, 
that,  if  a  man  is  to  write  a  Panegyric,  he  may  keep  vices 
out  of  sight ;  but  if  he  professes  to  write  a  Life,  he  must 
represent  it  really  as  it  was :  "  and  when  I  objected  to  the 
danger  of  telling  that  Parnell  drank  to  excess,  he  said  that 
"  it  would  produce  an  instructive  caution  to  avoid  drinking, 
when  it  was  seen  that  even  the  learning  and  genius  of 
Parnell  could  be  debased  by  it."  And  in  the  Hebrides  he 
maintained,  as  appears  from  my  "  Journal,"  ^  that  a  man's 
intimate  friend  should  mention  his  faults  if  he  writes  his 
life. 

He  had  this  evening,  partly,  I  suppose,  from  the  spirit  of 
contradiction  to  his  Whig  friend,  a  violent  argument  with 
Dr.  Taylor,  as  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people  of  England  at 
this  time  towards  the  Royal  Family  of  Stuart.  He  grew 
so  outrageous  as  to  say,  "that  if  England  were  fairly  polled, 
the  present  king  would  be  sent  away  to-night,  and  his  ad- 

^  Joamal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Srd  edit.,  p.  240. 
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herents  hanged  to-morrow."  Taylor,  who  was  as  violent  a 
Whig  as  Johnson  was  a  Tory,  was  roused  by  this  to  a  pitch 
of  bellowing.  He  denied  loudly  what  Johnson  said ;  and 
maintained  that  there  was  an  abhorrence  against  the 
Stuart  family,  though  he  admitted  that  the  people  were 
not  much  attached  to  the  present  king.^  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
the  state  of  the  country  is  this :  the  people,  knowing  it  to  be 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  this  king  has  not  the  hereditary 
right  to  the  crown,  and  there  being  no  hope  that  he  who 
has  it  can  be  restored,  have  grown  cold  and  indifferent 
upon  the  subject  of  loyalty,  and  have  no  warm  attachment 
to  any  king.  They  would  not,  therefore,  risk  any  thing  to 
restore  the  exiled  family.  They  would  not  give  twenty 
shillings  apiece  to  bring  it  about.  But  if  a  mere  vote  could 
do  it,  there  would  be  twenty  to  one ;  at  least  there  would 
be  a  very  great  majority  of  voices  for  it.  For,  Sir,  you  are 
to  consider,  that  all  those  who  think  a  king  has  a  right  to 
his  crown  as  a  man  has  to  his  estate,  which  is  the  just 
opinion,  would  be  for  restoring  the  king,  who  certainly  has 
the  hereditary  right,  could  he  be  trusted  with  it ;  in  which 
there  would  be  no  danger  now,  when  laws  and  every  thing 
else  are  so  much  advanced ;  and  every  king  will  govern  by 
the  laws.  And  you  must  also  consider.  Sir,  that  there  is 
nothing  on  the  other  side  to  oppose  to  this ;  for  it  is  not 
alleged  by  any  one  that  the  present  family  has  any  inherent 
right :  so  that  the  Whigs  could  not  have  a  contest  between 
two  rights." 

Dr.  Taylor  admitted,  that  if  the  question  as  to  hereditary 
right  were  to  be  tried  by  a  poll  of  the  people  of  England, 
to  be  sure  the  abstract  doctrine  would  be  given  in  favour 
of  the  family  of  Stuart ;  but  he  said,  the  conduct  of  that 
family,  which  occasioned  their  expulsion,  was  so  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they  would  not  vote  for  a 
restoration.  Dr.  Johnson,  I  think,  was  contented  with  the 
admission  as  to  the  hereditary  right,  leaving  the  original 
point   in  dispute,  viz.  what  the  people  upon  the  whole 

•  Dr.  Taylor  was  very  ready  to  make  this  admission,  because  the 
party  with  which  he  was  connected  was  not  in  power.  There  was  then 
some  truth  in  it,  owing  to  the  pertinacity  of  factious  clamour.  Had  he 
lived  till  now,  it  would  have  faNsen  impossible  for  him  to  deny  that  his 
Majesty  possesses  the  warmest  affection  of  his  people. 
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would  do,  taking  in  right  and  affection ;  for  lie  said,  people 
were  afraid  of  a  change,  even  though  they  think  it  right. 
Dr.  Taylor  said  something  of  the  Bhght  foundation  of  the 
hereditary  right  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  "  Sir,"  said  John- 
son, "  the  house  of  Stuart  succeeded  to  the  full  right  of 
both  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  whose  common 
source  had  the  undisputed  right.  A  right  to  a  throne  is 
like  a  right  to  any  thing  else.  Possession  is  sufGlcient^ 
where  no  better  right  can  be  shown.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  Royal  Family  of  England,  as  it  is  now  with  the 
King  of  France :  for  as  to  the  first  beginning  of  the  right 
we  are  in  the  dark." 

Thursday,  Sept.  18. — ^Last  night  Dr.  Johnson  bad  pro- 
posed that  the  crystal  lustre,  or  chandelier,  in  Dr.  Taylor's 
large  room,  should  be  lighted  up  some  time  or  other. 
Taylor  said  it  should  be  hghted  up  next  night.  "  That 
will  do  very  well,"  said  I,  "  for  it  is  Dr.  Johnson's  birth- 
day." When  we  were  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  Johnson  had 
desired  me  not  to  mention  his  birth-day.  He  did  not  seem 
pleased  at  this  time  that  I  mentioned  it,  and  said  (some- 
what sternly),  "  he  would  not  have  the  lustre  lighted  the 
next  day." 

Some  ladies,  who  had  been  present  yesterday  when  I 
mentioned  his  birth-day,  came  to  dinner  to-day,  and  plagued 
him,  unintentionally,  by  wishing  him  joy.  I  know  not 
why  he  disliked  having  his  birthday  mentioned,  unless  it 
were  that  it  reminded  him  of  his  approaching  nearer  to 
death,  of  which  he  had  a  constant  dread. 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  formerly 
gloomy  from  low  spirits,  and  much  distressed  by  the  fear 
of  death,  but  was  now  uniformly  placid,  and  contemplated 
his  dissolution  without  any  perturbation.  "  Sir,"  said 
Johnson,  *'  this  is  only  a  disordered  imagination  taking  a 
different  turn." 

We  talked  of  a  coUection  being  made  of  all  the  English 
poets  who  had  published  a  volume  of  poems.  Johnson, 
told  me,  "  that  a  Mr.  Coxeter  ^  whom  he  knew,  had  gone 

'  Thomas  Coxeter,  Esq.,  was  bred  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and 
died  in  London,  April  17th,  1747,  in  his  fifty* ninth  year.  A  partlcnlar 
account  of  him  may  be  found  in  The  Grentleman's  Magazine,  for  1781, 
p.  173. — Af alone. 
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the  greatest  lengtli  towards  this ;  having  collected,  I  think, 
about  five  hundred  volumes  of  poets  whose  works  were 
little  known;  but  that  upon  his  death  Tom  Osborne 
bought  them,  and  they  were  dispersed,  which  he  thought 
a  pity,  as  it  was  curious  to  see  any  series  complete ;  and 
in  every  volume  of  poems  something  good  may  be  found." 
He  observed,  that  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in  literature 
had  got  into  a  bad  style  of  poetry  of  late.  "  He  puts," 
said  he,  "  a  very  common  thing  in  a  strange  dress,  til]  he 
does  not  know  it  himself,  and  thinks  other  people  do  not 
know  it."  BoswELL.  "  That  is  owing  to  his  being  so  much 
versant  in  old  English  poetry."  Johnson.  •*  What  is  that 
to  the  purpose.  Sir  ?  If  I  say  a  man  is  drunk,  and  you 
tell  me  it  is  owing  to  his  taking  much  drink,  the  matter  is 

not  mended.     No,  Sir, '  has  taken  to  an  odd  mode. 

For  example,  he*d  write  thus : 

'  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell, 
Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray.' 

Chray  evening  is  common  enough ;  but  evening  gray  he'd 
think  fine. — Stay ;  we'll  make  out  the  stanza : 

*  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell, 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray : 

*  This  has  been  generally  supposed  to  bare  been  Dr.  Percy,  but 
Thomas  Warton  was  meant,  and  the  parodies  were  intended  to  ridicule 
the  style  of  his  poems  published  in  1777.  "  [Warton's]  verses  are  come 
out,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale :  **  Yes,"  replied  Johnson,  "  and  this  firost  has 
struck  them  in  again.  Here  are  some  lines  I  have  written  to  ridicule 
them  :  but  remember  that  I  love  the  fellow  dearly, — for  all  I  laugh  at 
him. 

*  Wheresoever  I  turn  my  view, 

All  is  strange,  yet  nothing  new : 

Endless  labour  all  along, 

Endless  labour  to  be  wrong : 

Phrase  that  time  has  flung  away ; 

Uncouth  words  in  disarray, 

Trick'd  in  antique  ruff  and  bonnet, 

Ode,  and  elegy,  and  sonnet.*" — Anecdotes. 

The  first  lines  of  two  of  Warton'sbest  known  odes  are  marked  with  that 
kind  of  inversion  which  Johnson  laughed  at — **  Evening  spreads  his 
vumtle  hoar^*  and  "  Beneath  the  beech  whose  branches  hare^  But  there 
is  no  other  point  of  resemblance  which  I  can  discover. — Croker, 
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Kiiiite  thy  boftom,  sage,  and  tell. 

What  is  bliss  P  and  which  the  way  ?  '  " 

lUtNWKLL.  '* But  why  smite  his  bosom,  Sir?"  Johnson. 
"  Wliv,  to  hUow  he  was  in  earnest'*  (smiling).  He  at  an 
uftt^r  jK»riiKi  added  the  following  stanza ; — 

**  Tims  1  8}K>kc  ;  and  speaking  sighed ; 

— Si'arco  repressed  the  starting  tear  ; — 
\Y  lion  the  smiling  sage  replied — 

— Oonie,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer."  * 

i  i*uniu>t  help  thinking  the  first  stanza  good  solemn  poetry, 
AH  ixUii  the  tirst  thrtv  lines  of  the  second.  Its  last  line  is 
uu  evit^Uont  burleikjue  sur^^rise  on  gloomy  sentimental  in- 
i|\uriott.  And  ^H^rhaj^s  the  advice  is  as  good  as  can  be 
givoii  to  a  K»w- spirit tnl.  dissatisfied  being : — "Don't  trouble 
vvmr  head  with  siokly  thinking;  take  a  cup,  and  be  merry." 
Friilay.  S^'ptemlvr  19»  after  breakfast,  Br.  Johnson  and 
1  set  vuii  iu  l>r.  'l^vlor  s  chaise  to  go  to  Derby.  The  day 
was  tiiu\  and  wo  n^s^^lved  to  go  by  Keddlestone,  the  seat  of 
Iau\1  Siarsilale,  that  I  might  see  his  lordship*s  fine  house. 
I  was  struvk  with  the  magnificence  of  the  building;  and 
the  exteusdve  ^>ark.  with  the  finest  verdure,  covered  with 
deei\  and  cattle*  anvl  shet^p*  dehghted  me.  The  number  ot 
o\d  v^iks,  v>f  an  iuuuense  size,  filled  me  with  a  sort  of 
r^^s^KVit'ul  avlmiratiou ;  for  one  of  them  sixty  pounds  was 
oftViwl.  The  exi^vUent  smooth  gravel  roads;  the  lai^ 
picvv  of  water  formt\l  by  his  lordship  from  some  small 

'  As  souie  of  luy  Tviiders  iimy  be  i^rafiitied  by  nettdinft  the  firogran  cyf 
This  liitle  v.vinpo*utiv>n,  I  shall  iiistert  it  tiom  mv  iiocw»  **  Wlipii  Dr. 
.J..»h!i*L^ri  and  I  werv  «uuin^  u*re^'i$ttt  ttc  th««  Miirv  tAT^m,  May  9,  1778, 
h^  >a:d.  *  lyktv^  is  bliss^*  would  be  better.  He  then  added  a  ludinoiis 
s::tM/a,  but  would  not  repeat  it,  U>jrt  I  :U)ouId  take  it  down.  It 
w'.iit  as  follows;  the  Uwt  line  1  am  »ure  I  remember  : — 

*  While  I  thu^  cried 

seer. 
The  hoary  replied. 

Come,  my  Itul,  and  driuk  !M>me  beer.* 

l:i  sprM)}{,  1779,  whea  iu  better  humour,  he  made  the  second 
in  tile  text.  There  was  only  one  variation  afterwards  made  on  my  sngw 
gescioii.  which  was  chuiigiug  hoaiy  iu  the  third  line  tt>  «m^j^^  bofih  to 
avoid  the  sameness  with  the  epithet  iii  the  tirsc  line,  and  tu  deambe  tibe 
»<»^it  iu  his  pIiMsantry.  Ue  was  then  very  well  pleased  tiwt  I  akniki 
"e  it.'* 
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brooks,  with  a  handsome  bai^e  upon  it;  the  venerable 
Gothic  church,  now  the  family  chapel,  just  by  the  house ; 
in  short,  the  grand  group  of  objects  agitated  and  distended 
my  mind  in  a  most  agreeable  manner.  "One  should 
think,"  said  I,  "that  the  proprietor  of  all  this  rmbst  be 
happy."  "  Nay,  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  all  this  excludes  but 
one  evil — poverty."  ^ 

Our  names  were  sent  up,  and  a  well-dressed  elderly 
house-keeper,  a  most  distinct  articulator,  showed  us  the 
house ;  which  I  need  not  describe,  as  there  is  an  account 
of  it  published  in  "  Adams's  Works  in  Architecture."  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  better  of  it  to-day,  than  when  he  saw  it 
before,  for  he  had  lately  attacked  it  violently,  saying,  "  It 
would  do  excellently  for  a  town-hall.  The  large  room  with 
the  pillars,"  said  he,  "  would  do  for  the  judges  to  sit  in  at 
the  assizes ;  the  circular  room  for  a  jury-chamber ;  and  the 
room  above  for  prisoners."  Still  he  thought  the  large 
room  ill-lighted,  and  of  no  use  but  for  dancing  in ;  and 
the  bedchambers  but  indifferent  rooms ;  and  that  the  im- 
mense sum  which  it  cost  was  injudiciously  laid  out.  Dr, 
Taylor  had  put  him  in  mind  of  his  appearing  pleased  with 
the  house.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  that  was  when  Lord  Scars- 
dale  was  present.  Politeness  obliges  us  to  appear  pleased 
with  a  man's  works  when  he  is  present.  No  man  will  be 
so  ill-bred  as  to  question  you.  You  may  therefore  pay 
compliments  without  saying  what  is  not  true.  I  should 
say  to  Lord  Scarsdale  of  his  large  room,  *  My  lord,  this  is. 
the  most  costly  room  that  I  ever  saw ; '  which  is  true." 

Dr.  Manningham,  physician  in  London,  who  was  visiting 
at  Lord  Scarsdale' s,  accompanied  us  through  many  of  the 
rooms :  and  soon  afterwards  my  lord  himself,  to  whom  Dr, 
Johnson  was  known,  appeared,  and  did  the  honours  of  the 
house.     We  talked  of  Mr.  Langton.     Johnson,  with   a 

*  When  I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  to  a  lady  of  admirable 
good  sense  and  quickness  of  understanding,  she  observed,  *^  It  is  true  all 
this  excludes  only  one  evil ;  but  how  much  good  does  it  let  in  ! "  To 
this  observation  much  praise  has  been  justly  given.  Let  me  then  now 
do  myself  the  honour  to  mention,  that  the  lady  who  made  it  was  the  late 
Margaret  Montgomerie,  my  very  valuable  wife,  and  the  very  affectionate 
mother  of  my  children,  who,  if  they  inherit  her  good  qualities,  will  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  their  lot.     Dos  magna  parentum  virtus. 

Note  in  second  edition,  vol.  i.,  544,'^^Editor, 
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warm  vehemence  of  affectionate  regard,  exclaimed,  "  The 
earth  does  not  bear  a  worthier  man  than  Bennet  Langton.'* 
We  saw  a  good  many  fine  pictures,  which  I  think  are  de- 
scribed in  one  of  "  Young's  Tours."  There  is  a  printed 
catalogue  of  them,  which  the  housekeeper  put  into  mj 
hand.  I  should  like  to  view  them  at  leisure.  I  was  much 
struck  with  Daniel  interpreting  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream, 
by  Rembrandt.  We  were  shown  a  pretty  large  library.  In 
Ms  lordship's  dressmg-room  lay  Johnson's  small  die 
tionary :  he  showed  it  to  me,  with  some  eagerness,  saying, 
""Look  ye!  Quub  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  Idboria?** 
He  obserred,  also,  Goldsmith's  "  Animated  Nature ; "  and 
said,  "Here's  our  friend!  The  poor  doctor  would  have 
been  happy  to  hear  of  this." 

In  our  way,  Johnson  strongly  expressed  his  love  of 
driving  fast  in  a  post-chaise.  "If,"  said  he,  "I  had  no 
duties,  and  no  reference  to  futurity,  I  would  spend  my  life 
in  driving  briskly  in  a  post-chaise  with  a  pretty  woman ; 
but  she  should  be  one  that  could  understand  me,  and 
would  add  something  to  the  conversation."  I  observed, 
that  we  were  this  day  to  stop  just  where  the  Highland 
Army  did  in  1745.  Johnson.  "  It  was  a  noble  attempt." 
BoswBLL.  "  I  wish  we  could  have  an  authentic  history  of 
it."  Johnson.  "  If  you  were  not  an  idle  dog,  you  might 
write  it,  by  collecting  from  every  body  what  they  can  tell, 
and  putting  down  your  authorities."  Boswell.  "  But  I 
<5ould  not  have  the  advantage  of  it  in  my  lifetime."  John- 
son. "  You  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  its  fame,  by 
printing  it  in  Holland ;  and  as  to  profit,  consider  how  long 
it  was  before  writing  came  to  be  considered  in  a  pecuniary 
view.  Baretti  says,  he  is  the  first  man  that  ever  received 
-copy-money  in  Italy."  I  said  that  I  would  endeavour  to 
do  what  Dr.  Johnson  suggested;  and  I  thought  that  I 
might  write  so  as  to  venture  to  publish  my  "  History  of 
ihe  Civil  War  in  Great  Britain  in  1745  and  1746  "  without 
being  obliged  to  go  to  a  foreign  press.^ 

^  I  am  now  happy  to  understand  that  Mr.  John  Home,  who  was  him- 
self gallantly  in  the  field  for  the  reigning  family  in  that  interesting 
warfare,  but  is  generous  enough  to  do  justice  to  me  other  side,  is  pre- 
paring an  account  of  it  for  the  press. 

It  appeared  in  one  vol.,  4to,  in  1802. — Editor, 
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When  we  arrived  at  Derby,  Dr.  Butter  accompanied  us 
to  see  the  manufactory  of  china  there.  .  I  admired  the  in- 
genuity and  delicate  art  with  which  a  man  fashioned  clay 
into  a  cup,  a  saucer,  or  a  teapot,  while  a  boy  turned  round 
a  wheel  to  give  the  mass  rotundity.  I  thought  this  as 
excellent  in  its  species  of  power,  as  making  good  verses  in 
its  species.  Yet  I  had  no  respect  for  this  potter.  Neither, 
indeed,  has  a  man  of  any  extent  of  thinking  for  a  mere 
verse-maker,  in  whose  numbers,  however  perfect,  there  is 
no  poetry,  no  mind.  The  china  was  beautiful,  but  Dr. 
Johnson  justly  observed  it  was  too  dear;  for  that  he  could 
have  vessels  of  silver,  of  the  same  size,  as  cheap  as  what 
were  here  made  of  porcelain. 

I  felt  a  pleasure  in  walking  about  Derby,  such  as  I 
always  have  in  walking  about  any  town  to  which  I  am  not 
accustomed.  There  is  an  immediate  sensation  of  novelty ; 
and  one  speculates  on  the  way  in  which  life  is  passed  in 
it,  which,  although  there  is  a  sameness  every  where  upon 
the  whole,  is  yet  minutely  diversified.  The  minute  diver- 
sities in  every  thing  are  wonderful.  Talking  of  shaving 
the  other  night  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  of 
.  a  thousand  shavers,  two  do  not  shave  so  much  alike  as  not 
to  be  distinguished."  I  thought  this  not  possible,  till  he 
specified  so  many  of  the  varieties  in  shaving ; — ^holding  the 
razor  more  or  less  perpendicular ;  drawing  long  or  short 
strokes ;  beginning  at  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  or  the 
under — at  the  right  side  or  the  left  side.  Indeed,  when 
one  considers  what  variety  of  sounds  can  be  uttered  by 
the  windpipe,  in  the  compass  of  a  very  small  aperture, 
we  may  be  convinced  how  many  degrees  of  diierence 
there  may  be  in  the  application  of  a  razor. 

We  dined  with  Dr.  Butter,^  whose  lady  is  daughter  of 
my  cousin  Sir  John  Douglas,  whose  grandson  is  now  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  noble  family  of  Queensberry.*    John- 

^  Dr.  Butter  was  at  tbis  time  a  practising  physician  at  Derby.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  London,  where  be  died,  March  22,  1805.  He  is 
author  of  several  medical  tracts. — Malone. 

^  He  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  in  1810,  the  dukedom  and  estates 
passing  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleogh.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  two 
last  dukes  attained  the  ages  of  80  and  83,  and  enjoyed  the  title  for  one 
hundred  years. — Croker, 
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son  and  he  had  a  good  deal  of  medical  eonversation.  John- 
son said  he  had  somewhere  or  other  given  an  account  of 
Dr.  Nichols's  discourse  "  Be  Animd  Medicd,**  He  told  us, 
"  that  whatever  a  man's  distemper  was,  Dr.  Nichols  would 
not  attend  him  as  a  physician,  if  his  mind  was  not  at  ease : 
for  he  believed  that  no  medicine  would  have  any  influence. 
He  once  attended  a  man  in  trade,  upon  whom  he  found 
none  of  the  medicines  he  prescribed  had  any  effect :  he 
asked  the  man's  wife  privately  whether  his  affairs  were  not 
in  a  bad  way  ?  She  said  no.  He  continued  his  attendance 
3ome  time,  still  without  success.  At  length  the  man*s  wife 
told  him  she  had  discovered  that  her  husband's  affairs 
were  in  a  bad  way.  When  Goldsmith  was  dying,  Dr. 
Turton  said  to  him,  *  Your  pulse  is  in  greater  disorder  than 
it  should  be,  from  the  degree  of  fever  which  you  have :  is 
your  mind  at  ease  ?  '     Goldsmith  answered  it  was  not." 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Butter  went  with  me  to  see  the  silk- 
T.iill  which  Mr.  John  Lombe  had  ^  had  a  patent  for,  having 
brought  away  the  contrivance  from  Italy.  I  am  not  very 
conversant  with  mechanics;  but  the  simplicity  of  this 
machine,  and  its  multiplied  operations,  struck  me  with  an 
agreeable  surprise.  I  had  learnt  from  Dr.  Johnson,  during- 
this  interview,  not  to  think  with  a  dejected  indifference  of 
the  works  of  art,  and  the  pleasures  of  life,  because  life  is 
uncertain  and  short ;  but  to  consider  such  indifference  as  a 
failure  of  reason,  a  morbidness  of  mind;  for  happiness 
should  be  ciQtivated  as  much  as  we  can,  and  the  objects 
which  are  instrumental  to  it  should  be  steadily  considered' 
as  of  importance,  with  a  reference  not  only  to  ourselves,  but 
to  multitudes  in  successive  ages.  Though  it  is  proper  to 
value  small  parts,  as 

*^  Sands  make  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year  ;"^ 

yet  we  must  contemplate,  collectively,  to  have  a  just  esti- 
mation of  objects.  One  moment's  being  uneasy  or  not, 
seems  of  no  consequence ;  yet  this  may  be  thought  of  the 
next,  and  the  next,  and  so  on,  till  there  is  a  large  portion  of 

*  See  Hutton*s  History  of  Derby,  a  book  which  is  deservedly  esteemed 
for  its  information,  accuracy,  and'  good  narrative.  Indeed,  the  age  in 
which  we  live  is  eminently  distinguished  by  topographical  (excellence. 

*  Young. 
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misery.  In  the  same  way  one  must  think  of  happiness,  of 
learning,  of  friendship.  We  cannot  tell  the  precise  moment 
when  friendship  is  formed.  As  in  filling  a  vessel  drop  by 
drop,  there  is  at  last  a  drop  which  makes  it  run  over ;  so 
in  a  series  of  kindnesses  there  is  at  last  one  which  makes 
the  heart  run  over.  We  must  not  divide  the  objects  of  our 
attention  into  minute  parts,  and  think  separately  of  each 
part.  It  is  by  contemplating  a  large  mass  of  himian  exis- 
tence, that  a  man,  while  he  sets  a  just  value  on  his  own 
life,  does  not  think  of  his  death  as  annihilating  all  that  is 
great  and  pleasing  in  the  world,  as  if  actually  contained  in 
his  mind,  according  to  Berkeley's  reverie.  If  his  imagina- 
tion be  not  sickly  and  feeble,  it  "  wings  its  distant  way  " 
far  beyond  himself,  and  views  the  world  in  unceasing 
activity  of  every  sort.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  Pope's  plaintive  reflection,  that  all  things  would  be  as 
gay  as  ever,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  is  natural  and  com- 
mon. We  are  apt  to  transfer  to  all  around  us  our  own 
gloom,  without  considering  that  at  any  given  point  of  time 
there  is,  perhaps,  as  much  youth  and  gaiety  in  the  world  as 
at  another.  Before  I  came  into  this  life,  in  which  I  have 
had  so  many  pleasant  scenes,  have  not  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  of  deaths  and  funerals  happened,  and  have 
not*  families  been  in  grief  for  their  nearest  relations  ?  But 
have  those  dismal  circumstances  at  all  affected  me  ?  Why, 
then,  should  the  gloomy  scenes  which  I  experience,  or  which 
I  know,  affect  others?  Let  us  guard  against  imagining 
that  there  is  an  end  of  felicity  upon  earth,  when  we  our- 
selves grow  old,  or  are  unhappy. 

Dr.  Johnson  told  us  at  tea,  that  when  some  of  Dr.  Dodd's 
pious  friends  were  trying  to  console  him  by  saying  that  he 
was  going  to  leave  a  "  wretched  world,"  he  had  honesty 
enough  not  to  join  in  the  cant : — "  No,  no,"  said  he,  "  it 
has  been  a  very  agreeable  world  to  me."  Johnson  added, 
"  I  respect  Dodd  for  thus  speaking  the  truth ;  for,  to  be 
sure,  he  had  for  several  years  enjoyed  a  life  of  great 
voluptuousness." 

He  told  us  that  Dodd's  city  friends  stood  by  him  so,  that 
a  thousand  pounds  were  ready  to  be  given  to  the  gaoler,  if 
he  would  let  him  escape.  He  added,  that  he  knew  a  friend 
of  Dodd's,  who  walked  about  Newgate  for  some  time  on 

III.  o 
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the  evening  before  the  day  of  his  execution,  with  five 
hundited  pounds  in  his  pocket,  ready  to  be  paid  to  any  of 
the  turnkeys  who  could  get  him  out,  but  it  was  too  late ; 
for  be  was  watched  with  much  circumspection.  He  said, 
Dodd's  friends  had  an  image  of  him  made  of  wax,  which 
was  to  have  been  left  in  his  place ;  and  he  believed  it  was 
carried  into  the  prison. 

Johnson  disapproved  of  Dr.  Dodd's  leaving  the  world 
persuaded  that  "  The  Convict's  Address  to  his  unhappy 
Brethren "  was  of  his  own  vmting.  "  But,  Sir,"  said  I, 
"  you  contributed  to  the  deception ;  for  when  Mr.  Seward 
expressed  a  doubt  to  you  that  it  was  not  Dodd's  own,  be- 
cause it  had  a  great  deal  more  force  of  mind  in  it  than 
any  thing  known  to  be  his,  you  answered, — *  Why  should 
you  think  so  ?  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  when  any  man  knows 
he  is  to  be  hanged  in  a  fortnight,  it  concentrates  his 
mind  wonderfully.'"  Johnson.  "Sir,  as  Dodd  got  it 
from  me  to  pass  as  his  own,  while  that  could  do  him 
any  good,  that  was  an  implied  jpromiae  that  I  should  not 
o\vn  it.  To  own  it,  therefore,  would  have  been  telling 
a  He,  with  the  addition  of  breach  of  promise,  which  was 
worse  than  simply  telling  a  lie  to  make  it  be  believed  it 
was  Dodd's.  Besides,  Sir,  I  did  not  directly  tell  a  lie : 
I  left  the  matter  uiicertain.  Perhaps  I  thought  that 
Seward  would  not  beheve  it  the  less  to  be  mine  for  what 
I  said :  but  I  would  not  put  it  in  his  power  to  say  I  had 
owned  it." 

He  praised  Blair's  Sermons  :  "  Yet,"  said  he  (willing  to 
let  us  see  he  was  aware  that  fashionable  fame,  however 
deserved,  is  not  always  the  most  lasting),  "  perhaps  they 
may  not  be  reprinted  after  seven  years ;  at  least  not  after 
Blair's  death." 

He  said,  "Goldsmith  was  a  plant  that  flowered  late. 
There  appeared  nothing  remarkable  about  him  when  he 
was  young ;  though  when  he  had  got  high  in  fame,  one  of 
his  friends  began  to  recollect  something  of  his  being  dis- 
tinguished at  college.  Goldsmith  in  the  same  manner 
recollected  more  of  that  friend's  early  years,  as  he  grew  a 
greater  man." 

I  mentioned  that  Lord  Monboddo  told  me,  he  awaked 
every  morning  at  four,  and  then  for  his  health  got  up  and 
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walked  in  his  room  naked,  with  the  window  open,  which  he 
called  taking  an  air  hath;  after  which  he  went  to  bed 
again,  and  slept  two  hours  more.  Johnson,  who  was 
always  ready  to  beat  down  any  thing  that  seemed  to  be 
exhibited  with  disproportionate  importance,  thus  observed : 
**  I  suppose,  Sir,  there  is  no  more  in  it  than  this ;  he  wakes 
at  four,  and  cannot  sleep  till  he  chiUs  himself,  and  makes 
the  warmth  of  the  bed  a  grateful  sensation." 

I  talked  of  the  difficulty  of  rising  in  the  morning.  Dr. 
Johnson  told  me,  "  that  the  learned  Mrs.  Carter,  at  that 
period  when  she  was  eager  in  study,  did  not  awake  as  early 
as  she  wished,  and  she  therefore  had  a  contrivance,  that,  at 
a  certain  hour,  her  chamber  light  should  bum  a  string  to 
which  a  heavy  weight  was  suspended,  which  then  fell  with 
a  strong  sudden  noise :  this  roused  her  from  sleep,  and 
then  she  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  up."  But  I  said  that 
was  my  difficulty ;  and  wished  there  could  be  some  medicine 
invented  which  would  make  one  rise  without  pain,  which  I 
never  did,  unless  after  lying  in  bed  a  very  long  time.  Per- 
haps there  may  be  something  in  the  stores  of  Nature  which 
could  do  this.  I  have  thought  of  a  pulley  to  raise  me  gra- 
dually ;  but  that  would  give  me  pain,  as  it  would  counter- 
act my  internal  inclination.  I  would  have  something  that 
can  dissipate  the  vis  inertice,  and  give  elasticity  to  the 
muscles.  As  I  imagine  that  the  human  body  may  be  put, 
by  the  operation  of  other  substances,  into  any  state  in 
which  it  has  ever  been ;  and  as  I  have  experienced  a  state 
in  which  rising  from  bed  was  not  disagreeable,  but  easy, 
nay,  sometimes  agreeable ;  I  suppose  that  this  state  may 
be  produced,  if  we  knew  by  what.  We  can  heat  the  body, 
we  can  cool  it ;  we  can  give  it  tension  or  relaxation ;  and 
surely  it  is  possible  to  bring  it  into  a  state  in  which  rising 
from  bed  will  not  be  a  pain. 

Johnson  observed,  that  **  a  man  should  take  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sleep,  which  Dr.  Mead  says  is  between  seven 
and  nine  hours."  I  told  him,  that  Dr.  Cullen  said  to  me, 
that  a  man  should  not  take  more  sleep  than  he  can  take  at 
once.  Johnson,  "  This  rule.  Sir,  cannot  hold  in  all  cases ; 
for  many  people  have  their  sleep  broken  by  sickness ;  and 
surely,  Cullen  would  not  have  a  man  to  get  up,  after  having 
slept  but  an  liour.     Such  a  regimen  would  soon  end  in  a 
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long  sleep" ^  Dr.  Taylor  remarked,  I  think  very  justly, 
that  "  a  man  who  does  not  feel  an  inclination  to  sleep  at 
the  ordinary  times,  instead  of  being  stronger  than  other 
people,  must  not  be  well ;  for  a  man  in  health  has  all  the 
natural  inclinations  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  in  a  strong' 
degree." 

Johnson  advised  me  to-night  not  to  refine  in  the  educa- 
tion of  my  children.  **  Life,"  said  he,  "  will  not  bear  refine- 
ment :  you  must  do  as  other  people  do." 

As  we  drove  back  to  Ashbourne,  Dr.  Johnson  recom- 
mended to  me,  as  he  had  often  done,  to  drink  water  only  : 
"For,"  said  he,  "you  are  then  sure  not  to  get  drunk; 
whereas,  if  you  drink  wine,  you  are  never  sure."  I  said, 
drinking  wine  was  a  pleasure  which  I  was  unwilling  to  give 
up.  "  Why,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  doubt  that  not  to 
.  drink  wine  is  a  great  deduction  from  life ;  but  it  may  be 
necessary."  He  however  owned,  that  in  his  opinion  a  free 
use  of  wine  did  not  shorten  life ;  and  said,  he  would  not 
give  less  for  the  life  of  a  certain  Scotch  Lord  *  (whom  he 
named),  celebrated  for  hard  drinking,  than  for  that  of  a 
sober  man.  "  But  stay,"  said  he,  with  his  usual  intelligence 
and  accTu-acy  of  inquiry — "  does  it  take  much  wine  to  make 
him  drunk  ?  "  I  answered, "  a  great  deal,  either  of  wine  or 
strong  punch." — "  Then,"  said  he,  "  that  is  the  worse."  I 
presume  to  illustrate  my  friend's  observation  thus :   "  A 

'  This  regimen  was,  however,  practised  by  Bishop  Ken,  of  whom 
Hawkins  (not  Sir  John),  in  his  life  of  that  venerable  prelate,  p.  4,  tells- 
us :  *'  And  that  neither  his  study  might  be  the  aggressor  on  his  hours  of 
instruction,  or  what  he  judged  his  duty,  prevent  his  improvements ;  or 
both,  his  closet  addresses  to  his  God ;  he  strictly  accustomed  himself  t» 
but  one  sleep,  which  often  obliged  him  to  rise  at  one  or  two  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  sooner ;  and  grew  so  habitual,  that 
it  continued  with  him  almost  till  his  last  illness.  And  so  lively  and 
cheerful  was  his  temper,  that  he  would  be  very  facetious  and  entertain- 
ing to  his  friends  in  the  evening,  even  when  it  was  perceived  that  witb 
difficulty  he  kept  his  eyes  open ;  and  then  seemed  to  go  to  rest  with  na 
other  purpose  than  the  refreshing  and  enabling  him  with  more  vigour 
and  cheei:fulnes3  to  sing  his  morning  hymn,  as  he  then  used  to  £  to 
his  lute  before  he  put  on  his  clothes.'' 

^  Sir  James  Mackintosh  told  me  that  he  believed  that  Lord  Errol  wa» 
meant  here,  as  well  as  post,  April  28,  1778.  Johnson  would  not  have 
made  a  good  purchase  of  his  life,  for  he  died  next  year  (June  3,  1778)9, 
Kt  t3.—  Oroker. 
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fortress  which  soon  surrenders  has  its  walls  less  shattered 
than  when  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance  is  made." 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  person  who  was  as  violent  a 
Scotchman  as  he  was  an  Englishman ;  and  literally  had  the 
same  contempt  for  an  Englishman  compared  with  a  Scotch- 
man, that  he  had  for  a  Scotchman  compared  with  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  and  that  he  would  say  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "  Damned 
rascal !  to  talk  as  he  does  of  the  Scotch."  This  seemed  for 
a  moment,  "  to  give  him  pause."  It,  perhaps,  presented  his 
extreme  prejudice  against  the  Scotch  in  a  point  of  view  some- 
what new  to  him  by  the  effect  of  contrast. 

By  the  time  when  we  returned  to  Ashbourne,  Dr.  Taylor 
was  gone  to  bed.  Johnson  and  I  sat  up  a  long  time  by  our- 
selves. 

He  was  much  diverted  with  an  article  which  I  showed 
him  in  the  "  Critical  Eeview "  of  this  year,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  curious  publication,  entitled  "  A  Spiritual  Diary 
and  Soliloquies,  by*  John  Rutty,  M.D."  Dr.  Eutty  was 
one  of  the  people  called  quakers,  a  physician  of  some  emi- 
nence in  Dublin,  and  author  of  several  works.  This  Diary, 
which  was  kept  from  1753  to  1775,  the  year  in  which  he 
died,  and  was  now  published  in  two  volumes  octavo,  exhi- 
bited, in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  a  minute  and  honest 
register  of  the  state  of  his  mind  ;  which,  though  frequently 
laughable  enough,  was  not  more  so  than  the  history  of 
many  men  would  be,  if  recorded  with  equal  fairness.  The 
following  specimens  were  extracted  by  the  reviewers : — 

*'  Tenth  month,  1753,  23. — Indulgence  in  bed  an  hour  too  long. 

"  Twelfth  month,  17. — ^An  hypochondriac  obnubilation  from 
wind  and  indigestion. 

*'  Ninth  month,  28. — An  over-dose  of  whisky. 

"  29. — A  dull,  cross,  choleric  day. 

"  First  month,  1757,  22. — A  little  swinish  at  dinner  and  repast. 

**31. — ^Dogged  on  provocation. 

*'  Second  month,  5. — ^Very  dogged  or  snappish. 

"  14. — Snappish  on  fasting. 

"  26. — Cursed  snappishness  to  those  under  me,  on  a  bodUy  in- 
disposition. 

"Third  month,  11. — On  a  provocation,  exercised  a  dumb  re- 
sentment for  two  days,  instead  of  scolding. 
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"  '22. — Scoldetl  too  vehemently. 

*'  23. — Doggeil  a^n. 

"  Fourth  months  29. — Mechanically  and  sinfully  dogged." 

Johnson  laughed  heartily  at  this  good  Quietist's  self- 
condemning  minutes ;  particnlarly  at  his  mentioning,  with 
such  a  serious  regret,  occasional  instances  of  "  awinishness 
in  eating,  and  doggedneag  of  temper."  He  thought  the 
observations  of  the  Critical  Eeviewers  upon  the  importance 
of  a  man  to  himself  so  ingenious  and  so  well  expressed, 
that  I  shall  here  introduce  them.  After  observing,  that 
"  there  are  few  writers  who  have  gained  any  reputation  bj 
recording  their  own  actions,"  they  say, — 

**  We  may  reduce  the  egotists  to  four  classes.  In  iiie^rst  we 
have  Julius  Ciesar :  he  relates  his  own  transactions ;  but  he  re- 
lates them  with  peculiar  grace  and  dignity,  and  his  narrative  is 
supported  by  the  greatness  of  his  character  and  achievements.  In 
the  seco^  class  we  have  Marcus  Antoninti^  :  this  writer  has  given 
us  a  series  of  redections  on  his  own  hfe ;  but  his  sentiments  are 
so  noble,  his  morality  so  sublime,  that  his  meditations  are  univer- 
sally admired.  In  the  third  class  we  have  some  others  of  tolerable 
credit,  who  have  given  importance  to  their  own  private  history  by 
an  intermixture  of  literary  anecdotes,  and  the  occurrences  of  their 
own  times :  the  celebrated  Huetius  has  published  an  entertaining 
volume  upon  this  plan,  ^De  Rebus  ad  enm  pertinentihusJ  In  the 
fourth  class  we  have  the  journalists,  temporal  and  spirituid :  £Iias 
Ashmole,  William  lilly,  George  Whitefield,  John  Wesley,  and  a 
thousand  other  old  women  and  fitnatic  writers  of  memoirs  and 
meditations.** 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  "in  his  "  Lec- 
tures on  Ehetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,"  which  I  heard  him 
deliver  at  Edinburgh,  had  animadverted  on  the  Johnsonian 
style  as  too  pompous ;  and  attempted  to  imitate  it,  by 
giving  a  sentence  of  Addison  in  "The  Spectator,"  No.  411, 
in  the  manner  of  Johnson.  When  treating  of  the  utility 
of  the  pleasures  of  imagination  in  preserving  us  from  vice, 
it  is  observed  of  those  "  who  know  not  how  to  be  idle  and 
innocent,"  that,  "  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  is  into 
vice  or  folly ; "  which  Dr.  Blair  supposed  would  have  been 
expressed  in  "  The  Eambler  "  thus  :  "  their  very  first  ate** 
out  of  the  regions  of  business  is  into  the  perturbation 
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vice,  or  the  vacuity  of  folly."  ^  Johnson.  "  Sir,  these  are 
not  the  words  I  should  have  used.  No,  Sir ;  the  imitators 
of  my  style  have  not  hit  it.  Miss  Aikin  has  done  it  the 
best ;  for  she  has  imitated  the  sentiment  as  well  as  the 
diction."  ^ 

I  intend,  before  this  work  is  concluded,  to  exhibit  speci- 
mens of  imitation  of  my  friend's  style  in  various  modes ; 
some  caricaturing  or  mimicking  it,  and  some  formed  upon 
it,  whether  intentionally,  or  with  a  degree  of  similarity  to 
it,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  writers  were  not  conscious. 

In  Baretti's  Eeview,  which  he  published  in  Italy,  under 
the  title  of  "  Fbusta  Letteraria,"  it  is  observed,  that  Dr. 
Robertson  the  historian  had  formed  his  style  upon  that  of 
"i7  celehre  Samuele  Johnson.^*  My  friend  himself  was  of 
that  opinion ;  for  he  once  said  to  me,  in  a  pleasant  humour, 
"  Sir,  if  Robertson's  style  be  faulty,  he  owes  it  to  me ;  that 
is,  having  too  many  words,  and  those  too  big  ones." 
.  I  read  to  him  a  letter  which  Lord  Monboddo  had  written 
to  me,  containing  some  critical  remarks  upon  the  style  of 
his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland."  His 
lordship  praised  the  very  fine  passage^  upon  landing  at 

1  When  Dr.  Blair  published  his  Lectures,  he  was  invidiously  attacked 
for  having  omitted  his  censure  on  Johnson's  style,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
praising  it  highly.  But  before  that  time,  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets 
had  appeared,  in  which  his  style  was  considerably  easier  than  when  he 
wrote  The  Rambler.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  uncandid  in  Blair, 
even  supposing  his  criticism  to  have  been  just,  to  have  preserved  it. 

^  Probably  in  an  essay  on  Imitation,  by  Miss  Aikin,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  in  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  pieces  by  her  and  Dr.  Aikin,  in 
1773,— Croker. 

^  *^  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island,  which  was  once  the 
luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving 
barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and  the  blessings  of 
religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impos- 
sible, if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible. 
Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses ;  whatever  makes 
the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present, 
advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me  and  from 
my  friends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us,  indifferent 
and  unmoved,  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom, 

bravery,  or  ▼irtug,  .IS^JMri^tf^"^^.  ^  ^'^^'^  whose  patriotism 
would  not  gB^|^jM|MB|^    I'U-^iii*^  •4^*^68  piety  would 

not  groiriiijl^l^^^ 
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Icolmkill :  but  his  own  style  being  exceedingly  dry  and  bard, 
be  disapproved  of  tbe  ricbness  of  Jobnson's  language,  and 
of  his  frequent  use  of  metaphorical  expressions.  Johnson. 
"  Why,  Sir,  this  criticism  would  be  just,  if,  in  my  style, 
superfluous  words,  or  words  too  big  for  the  thoughts,  could 
be  pointed  out ;  but  this  I  do  not  believe  can  be  done.  For 
instance,  in  the  passage  which  Lord  Monboddo  admires, 
*  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  region,*  the  word 
illustrious  contributes  nothing  to  the  mere  narration ;  for 
the  fact  might  be  told  without  it :  but  it  is  not,  therefore, 
superfluous ;  for  it  wakes  the  mind  to  peculiar  attention, 
where  something  of  more  than  usual  importance  is  to  be 
presented.  'Illustrious!* — ^for  what?  and  then  the  sen- 
tence proceeds  to  expand  the  circumstances  connected  with 
lona.  And,  Sir,  as  to  metaphorical  expression,  that  is  a 
great  excellence  in  style,  when  it  is  used  mth  propriety, 
for  it  gives  you  two  ideas  for  one; — conveys  the  mean- 
ing more  luminously,  and  generally  with  a  perception  of 
deUght." 

He  told  me,  that  he  had  been  asked  to  undertake  the  new 
edition  of  the  "  Biographia  Britannica,**  but  had  declined 
it ;  which  he  afterwards  said  to  me  he  regretted.  In  this 
regret  many  will  join,  because  it  would  have  procured  us 
more  of  Johnson's  most  delightful  species  of  writing ;  and 
although  my  friend  Dr.  Kippis  ^  has  hitherto  discharged  the 
task  judiciously,  distinctly,  and  with  more  impartiality  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  separatist,  it  were  to 
have  been  wished  that  the  superintendence  of  this  literary- 
Temple  of  Fame  had  been  assigned  to  "  a  friend  to  the  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state."  We  should  not  then  have 
had  it  too  much  crowded  with  obscure  dissenting  teachers, 
doubtless  men  of  merit  and  worth,  but  not  quite  to  be 
numbered  amongst  "  the  most  eminent  persons  who  have 
flourished  in  Q-reat  Britain  and  Ireland."  * 

Joseph  Banks,  the  present  respectable  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
told  me,  he  was  so  much  struck  on  reading  it,  that  he  clasped  his  hands 
together,  and  remained  for  some  time  ia  an  attitude  of  silent  admiration. 

°  After  having  given  to  the  public  the  first  five  volumes  (folio)  of  a 
new  edition  of  the  Bioobaphia  Bbitannica,  between  the  years  1778 
and  1793,  Dr.  Kippis  died,  October  8,  1795 ;  and  the  work  is  not  likely 
to  be  soon  completed. — Malone, 

^  In  this  censure,  which  has  been  carelessly  uttered,  I  carelessly 
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On  Saturday,  September  20,  after  breakfast,  when  Tay- 
lor was  gone  out  to  his  farm,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  had 
a  serious  conversation  by  ourselves  on  melancholy  and 
madness ;  which  he  was,  I  always  thought,  erroneously 
inclined  to  confound  together.  Melancholy,  like  "great 
wit,"  may  be  "  near  allied  to  madness ; "  but  there  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  distinct  separation  between  them.  When  he 
talked  of  madness,  he  was  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of 
those  who  were  in  any  great  degree  disturbed,  or,  as  is 
commonly  expressed,  "troubled  in  mind."  Some  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  held,  that  all  deviations  from  right 
reason  were  madness  ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  see  the 
opinions  both  of  ancients  and  modems  upon  this  subject, 

joined.  But  in  justice  to  Dr.  Kippis,  who,  with  that  manly,  candid  good 
temper  which  marks  his  character,  set  me  right,  I  now  with  pleasure 
retract  it ;  and  I  desire  it  may  be  particularly  observed,  as  pointed  out 
by  him  to  me,  that  "  The  new  lives  of  dissentmg  divines,  in  the  first  four 
volumes  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  are  those 
of  John  Abernethy,  Thomas  Amory,  Greorge  Benson,  Hugh  Broughton, 
the  learned  puritan,  Simon  Browne,  Joseph  Boyse,  of  Dublin,  Thomas 
Cartwright,  the  learned  puritan,  and  Samuel  Chandler.  The  only 
doubt  I  have  ever  heard  suggested  is,  whether  there  should  have  been 
an  article  of  Dr.  Amory.  But  I  was  convinced,  and  am  still  convinced, 
that  he  was  entitled  to  one,  from  the  reality  of  his  learning,  and  the 
excellent  and  candid  nature  of  his  practical  writings. 

"  The  new  lives  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  En^and,  in  the  same 
four  volumes,  are  as  follows  :  John  Balguy,  Edward  Bentham,  George 
Berkley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  William  Berriman,  Thomas  Birch,  William 
Borlase,  Thomas  Bott,  James  Bradley,  Thomas  Broughton,  John 
Browne,  John  Burton,  Joseph  Butler,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Thomas 
Carte,  Edmund  Cast  ell,  Edmund  Chishull,  Charles  Churchill,  William 
Clarke,  Robert  Clayton,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  John  Conybeare,  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  George  Castard,  and  Samuel  Croxall. — ''  I  am  not  conscious," 
says  Dr.  Kippis,  "  of  any  partiality  in  conducting  the  work.  I  would 
not  willingly  insert  a  dissenting  minister  that  does  not  justly  deserve  to 
be  noticed,  or  omit  an  eRtablished  clergyman  that  does.  At  the  same 
time,  I  shall  not  be  deterred*  from  introducing  dissenters  into  the 
Biographia,  when  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  entitled  to  that  distinction, 
from  their  writings,  learning,  and  merit." 

Let  me  add  that  the  expression  "A  friend  to  the  constitution  in 
church  and  state,"  was  not  meant  as  any  reflection  upon  this  reverend 
gentleman,  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  to  the  political  constitution  of  his 
country,  as  established  at  the  Revolution,  but,  from  my  steady  and 
avowed  predilection  for  a  Tort/,  was  quoted  from  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
where  that  distinction  is  so  defined. — Note  in  second  edition^  vol.  ii., 
p.  661. 
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collected  and  illustrated  with  a  variety  of  curious  facts» 
may  read  Dr.  Arnold's  very  entertaining  work.^ 

Jolinson  said, "  A  madman  loves  to  be  with  people  whom 
he  fears ;  not  as  the  dog  fears  the  lash,  but  of  whom  he 
stands  in  awe."  I  was  struck  with  the  justice  of  this  ob- 
servation. To  be  with  those  of  whom  a  person,  whose 
mind  is  wavering  and  dejected,  stands  in  awe,  represses, 
and  composes  an  uneasy  tumult  of  spirits,  and  consoles 
him  with  the  contemplation  of  something  steady,  and  at 
least  comparatively  great. 

He  added,  "  Madmen  are  all  sensual  in  the  lower  stages 
of  the  distemper.  They  are  eager  for  gratification  to  soothe 
their  minds,  and  divert  their  attention  from  the  misery 
which  they  suffer ;  but  when  they  grow  very  ill,  pleasure  is 
too  weak  for  them,  and  they  seek  for  pain.*  Employment, 
Sir,  and  hardships,  prevent  melancholy.  I  suppose,  in 
all  oiir  army  in  America,  there  was  not  one  man  who  went 
mad." 

We  entered  seriously  upon  a  question  of  much  impor* 
tance  to  me,  which  Johnson  was  pleased  to  consider  with 
friendly  attention.  I  had  long  complained  to  him  that  I 
felt  myself  discontented  in  Scotland,  as  too  narrow  a  sphere, 
and  that  I  wished  to  make  my  chief  residence  in  London, 
the  great  scene  of  ambition,  inatruction,  and  amusement ; 
a  scene  which  was  to  me,  comparatively  speaking,  a  heaven 
upon  earth.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  I  never  knew  any  one 
who  had  such  a  gvst  for  London  as  you  have :  and  I  cannot 

^  Obserrations  on  Insanity,  by  Thomas  Arnold,  M.D.,  London,  1782-6. 
8vo,  2  vols. 

^  Wc  read  in  the  Gospels,  that  those  unfortunate  persons,  who  were 
possessed  with  evil  spirits  (which,  after  all,  I  think  is  the  most  probable 
cause  of  madness,  as  was  first  suggested  to  me  by  my  respectable  friend 
Sir  John  Pringle),  had  recourse  to  pain,  tearing  themselves,  and  jumping 
sometimes  into  the  fire,  sometimes  into  the  water.  Mr.  Seward  has 
furnished  me  v?lth  a  remarkable  anecdote  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
observation.  A  tradesman,  who  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  in  London, 
retired  from  business,  and  went  to  live  at  Worcester.  His  mind,  being 
without  its  usual  occupation,  and  having  nothing  else  to  supply  its  place, 
preyed  upon  itself,  so  that  existence  was  a  torment  to  him.  At  last  he 
was  seized  with  the  stone ;  and  a  friend  who  found  him  in  one  of  its 
severest  fits,  having  expressed  his  concern,  ''No,  no,  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  don't  pity  me ;  what  I  now  feel  is  ease,  compared  with  that  torture  of 
mind  from  which  it  relieves  me.'' 
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blame  you  for  your  wish  to  live  there ;  yet,  Sir,  were  I  in 
your  father's  place,  I  should  not  consent  to  your  settling- 
there  ;  for  I  have  the  old  feudal  notions,  and  I  should  be- 
afraid  that  Auchinleck  would  be  deserted,  as  you  would 
soon  find  it  more  desirable  to  have  a  country  seat  in  a 
better  climate.  I  own,  however,  that  to  consider  it  as  a 
duty  to  reside  on  a  family  estate  is  a  prejudice ;  for  we 
must  consider,  that  working-people  get  employment  equally, 
and  the  produce  of  land  is  sold  equally,  whether  a  great 
family  resides  at  home  or  not ;  and  if  the  rents  of  an  estate 
be  carried  to  London,  they  return  again  in  the  circulation 
of  commerce ;  nay,  Sir,  we  must  perhaps  allow,  that  carry- 
ing the  rents  to  a  distance  is  a  good,  because  it  contributes- 
to  that  circulation.  We  must,  however,  allow,  that  a  well- 
regulated  great  family  may  improve  a  neighbourhood  in. 
civihty  and  elegance,  and  give  an  example  of  good  order,, 
virtue,  and  piety  ;  and  so  its  residence  at  home  may  be  of 
much  advantage.  But  if  a  great  family  be  disorderly  and 
vicious,  its  residence  at  home  is  very  pernicious  to  a  neigh- 
bourhood. There  is  not  now  the  same  inducement  to  Hvo 
in  the  country  as  formerly ;  the  pleasures  of  social  life  are 
much  better  enjoyed  in  town  ;  and  there  is  no  longer  in  the- 
country  that  power  and  influence  in  proprietors  of  land 
which  they  had  in  old  times,  and  which  made  the  country 
so  agreeable  to  them.  The  Laird  of  Auchinleck  now  is  not 
near  so  great  a  man  as  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  was  a  hun- 
dred years  ago." 

I  told  him,  that  one  of  my  ancestors  never  went  from 
home  without  being  attended  by  thirty  men  on  horseback.. 
Johnson's  shrewdness  and  spirit  of  inquiry  were  exerted 
upon  every  occasion.  "  Pray,"  said  he,  "  how  did  your  an- 
cestor support  his  thirty  men  and  thirty  horses  when  he 
went  at  a  distance  from  home,  in  an  age  when  there  was. 
hardly  any  money  in  circulation  ?  "  I  suggested  the  same 
difficulty  to  a  friend  who  mentioned  Douglas's  going  to  the 
Holy  Land  with  a  numerous  train  of  followers.^    Douglas. 

^  James  dp  Duglas  was  requested  by  King  Kobert  Bruce  in  his  last 
hours,  to  repair  with  his  heart  to  Jerusalem,  and  humbly  to  deposit  it  at 
the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord ;  which  (according  to  Boece,  whom  Boswell 
seems  to  follow)  he  did  in  1330 ;  but  other  writers  represent,  probably 
more  truly^  that  he  was  killed  by  the  way  in  fight  with  the  Suracens  in 
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could,  no  doubt,  maintain  followers  enougli  while  living 
upon  his  own  lands,  the  produce  of  which  supplied  them 
with  food ;  but  he  could  not  carry  that  food  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  and  as  there  was  no  commerce  by  which  he  could 
be  supplied  with  money,  how  could  he  maintain  them  in 
foreign  countries  ? 

I  suggested  a  doubt,  that  if  I  were  to  reside  in  London, 
the  exquisite  zest  with  which  I  rehshed  it  in  occasional 
visits  might  go  off,  and  I  might  grow  tired  of  it.  John- 
son. "  Why,  Sir,  you  find  no  man,  at  all  intellectual,  who 
is  willing  to  leave  London.  No,  Sir,  when  a  man  is  tired 
of  London,  he  is  tired  of  life ;  for  there  is  in  London  all 
that  life  can  afford." 

To  obviate  his  apprehension,  that  by  settling  in  London 
I  might  desert  the  seat  of  my  ancestors,  I  assured  him  that 
I  had  old  feudal  principles  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm ;  and 
that  I  felt  all  the  dulcedo  of  the  natale  aolwm,  I  reminded 
him,  that  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  had  an  elegant  house,  in 
front  of  which  he  could  ride  ten  miles  forward  upon  his 
own  territories,  upon  which  he  had  upwards  of  six  hundred 
people  attached  to  him ;  that  the  family  seat  was  rich  in 
natural  romantic  beauties  of  rock,  wood,  and  water ;  and 
that  in  my  "  mom  of  life  "  I  had  appropriated  the  finest 
descriptions  in  the  ancient  classics  to  certain  scenes  there, 
which  were  thus  associated  in  my  mind.  That  when  all 
this  was  considered,  I  should  certainly  pass  a  part  of  the 
year  at  home,  and  enjoy  it  the  more  from  variety,  and  from 
bringing  with  me  a  share  of  the  intellectual  stores  of  the 
metropolis.  He  listened  to  all  this,  and  kindly  "  hoped  it 
might  be  as  I  now  supposed." 

He  said,  a  country  gentleman  should  bring  his  lady  to 
visit  London  as  soon  as  he  can,  that  they  may  have  agree- 
able topics  for  conversation  when  they  are  by  themselves. 

As  I  meditated  trying  my  fortune  in  Westminster  Hall, 
our  conversation  turned  upon  the  profession  of  the  law  in 
England.  Johnson.  "  You  must  not  indulge  too  sanguine 
hopes,  should  you  be  called  to  our  bar.    I  was  told,  by  a  very 

Spain ;  that  his  remains  were  brought  home  and  interred  at  Donglas ; 
and  that  the  king's  heart  was  also  brought  back  and  buried  at  Melrose. 
— Hailes's  Annals,  ii.,  146-151.     Hence  the  crowned  heart  in  the  arms  of 

Douglas. — ^Croker. 
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sensible  lawyer,  that  there  are  a  great  many  chances  against 
any  man's  success  in  the  profession  of  the  law ;  the  candidates 
are  so  numerous,  and  those  who  get  large  practice  so  few.  He 
said,  it  was  by  no  means  true  that  a  man  of  good  parts  and 
application  is'sure  of  having  business,  tho^h  he,  indeed, 
allowed  that  if  such  a  man  could  but  appear  in  a  few  causes, 
his  merit  would  be  known,  and  he  would  get  forward  ;  but 
that  the  great  risk  was,  that  a  man  might  pass  half  a  life- 
time in  the  courts,  and  never  have  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing his  abilities."  ^ 

We  talked  of  employment  being  absolutely  necessary  to 
preserve  the  mind  from  wearying  and  growing  fretful, 
especially  in  those  who  have  a  tendency  to  melancholy; 
and  I  mentioned  to  him  a  saying  which  somebody  had  re- 
lated of  an  American  savage,  who,  when  an  European  was 
expatiating  on  all  the  advantages  of  money,  put  this  ques- 
tion :  "  Will  it  purchase  occupation  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Depend 
upon  it.  Sir,  this  saying  is  too  refined  for  a  savage.  And, 
Sir,  money  vdll  purchase  occupation ;  it  will  purchase  all 
the  conveniences  of  life ;  it  will  purchase  variety  of  com- 
pany ;  it  will  purchase  all  sorts  of  entertainment." 

I  talked  to  him  of  Forster's  "  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,"  * 
which  pleased  me ;  but  I  found  he  did  not  Uke  it.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  "  there  is  a  great  affectation  of  fine  writing  in  it." 
BoswELL.  "  But  he  carries  you  along  with  him."  John- 
son. "  No,  Sir ;  he  does  not  carry  me  along  with  him  ;  he 
leaves  me  behind  hiTn  ;  or  rather,  indeed,  he  sets  me  before 
him  ;  for  he  makes  me  turn  over  many  leaves  at  a  time." 

On  Sunday,  September  21,  we  went  to  the  church  of 
Ashbourne,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  luminous 

*  Now,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  years  since  this  conversation  passed, 
the  observation  which  I  have  had  an  op|)ortunity  of  making  in  West- 
minster Hall  has  convinced  me  that,  however  true  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  legal  friend  may  have  been  some  time  ago,  the  same  certainty 
of  success  cannot  now  be  promised  to  the  same  display  of  merit.  The 
reasons,  however,  of  the  rapid  rise  of  some,  and  the  disappointment  of 
others  equally  respectable,  are  such  as  it  might  seem  invidious  to  men- 
tion, and  would  require  a  longer  detail  than  would  be  proper  for  this 
work. 

^  A  Voyage  round  the  World  in  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Ship  Resolu- 
tion, commanded  by  Captain  James  Cook.  London,  1777,  2  vols.^P, 
Cunningham, 
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that  I  have  seen  in  any  town  of  the  same  size.  I  felt  great 
satisfaction  in  considering  that  I  was  supported  in  m j  fond- 
ness for  solemn  public  worship  by  the  general  concurrence 
and  munificence  of  mankind. 

Johnson  and  Taylor  were  so  different  from  each  other, 
that  I  wondered  at  their  preserving  an  intimacy.  Their 
having  been  at  school  and  college  together  might,  in  some 
degree,  account  for  this:  but  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  has^ 
furnished  me  with  a  stronger  reason;  for  Jolmson  men- 
tioned to  him,  that  he  had  been  told  by  Taylor  he  was  to 
be  his  heir.  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  animadvert  upon 
Ihis;  but  certain  it  is  that  Jolmson  paid  great  attention  to 
Taylor.  He  now,  however,  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  I  love  him ; 
but  I  do  not  love  him  more ;  my  regard  for  him  does  not 
increase.  As  it  is  said  in  the  Apocrypha,  '  his  talk  is  of  bul- 
locks.* '  I  do  not  suppose  he  is  very  fond  of  my  company. 
His  habits  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  clerical:  this  he 
knows  that  I  see ;  and  no  man  likes  to  live  under  the  eye 
of  perpetual  disapprobation." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  many  sermons  were  com- 
posed for  Taylor  by  Johnson.  At  this  time  I  found  upon 
his  table  a  part  of  one  which  he  had  newly  begun  to  write: 
and  Concio  pro  Tayloro  appears  in  one  of  his  diaries.  When 
to  these  circumstances  we  add  the  internal  evidence  from 
the  power  of  thinking  and  style,  in  the  collection  which  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Hayes  had  published,  with  the  significant 
title  of  "  Sermons  left  for  Fvhlication,  by  the  Reverend 
John  Taylor,  LL.D.,"  ^  our  conviction  will  be  complete.* 

^  Ecclesiasticus,  chap.  xxxyiiL,  y.  25.  The  whole  chapter  may  be 
read  as  an  admu*able  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  cultivated  minds 
•over  the  gross  and  illiterate. 

'  Two  vols.,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1788-9. 

*  "  Before  I  release  you,"  writes  Bishop  Porteus  to  Dr.  Beatlde,  1788, 
^^  I  must  mention  one  more  publication,  on  account  of  its  singularity  as 
well  as  its  merit.  It  is  a  volume  of  sermons,  published  by  Dr.  Taylor, 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  who  is  lately  dead.  He  was  an  old  friend 
and  schoolfellow  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  was  long  suspected  of  preaching 
*  sermons  written  by  the  Doctor.  To  confute  this  calumny,  he  ordered 
this  volume  of  sermons  to  be  published  after  his  death.  But  I  am  afraid 
it  will  not  quite  answer  his  purpose ;  for  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  there 
is  not  a  man  in  England  who  knows  anything  of  Dr.  Johnson's  pecu- 
'liarities  of  style,  sentiment,  and  composition,  that  will  not  instantly  pro- 
*nounce  these  sermons  to  be  his.    Indeed,  they  are  (some  of  them  at 
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I,  however,  would  not  have  it  thought  that  Dr.  Taylor, 
though  he  could  not  write  like  Johnson,  (as,  indeed,  who 
could  ?)  did  not  sometimes  compose  sermons  as  good  as 
those  which  we  generally  have  from  very  respectable 
divines.  He  showed  me  one  with  notes  on  the  margin  in 
Johnson's  handwriting ;  and  I  was  present  when  he  read 
another  to  Johnson,  that  he  might  have  his  opinion  of  it, 
and  Johnson  said  it  was  "  very  well."  These,  we  may  be 
sure,  were  not  Johnson's  ;  for  he  was  above  little  arts,  or 
tricks  of  deception. 

Johnson  was  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  every  man  of 
a  learned  profession  should  consider  it  as  incumbent  upon 
him,  or  as  necessary  to  his  credit,  to  appear  as  an  author. 
When,  in  the  ardour  of  ambition  for  literary  fame,  I  re- 
gretted to  him  one  day  that  an  eminent  judge  ^  had  nothing 
of  it,  and  therefore  would  leave  no  perpetual  monument 
of  himself  to  posterity ;  "  Alas !  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  what 
a  mass  of  confusion  should  we  have,  if  every  bishop,  and 
every  judge,  every  lawyer,  physician,  and  divine,  were  to 
write  books ! " 

I  mentioned  to  Johnson  a  respectable  person  of  a  very 
strong  mind,'*  who  had  little  of  that  tenderness  which  is 
common  to  human  nature ;  as  an  instance  of  which,  when 
I  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  invite  his  son,  who  had 
been  settled  ten  years  in  foreign  parts,  to  come  home  and 
pay  him  a  visit,  his  answer  was,  "  No,  no,  let  him  mind 
his  business."  Johnson.  "  I  do  not  agree  with  him,  Sir, 
in  this.  Getting  money  is  not  all  a  man's  business :  to 
cultivate  kindness  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  business  of 
life." 

In  the  evening,  Johnson,  being  in  very  good  spirits,  en- 
tertained us  with  several  characteristical  portraits :  I  regret 
that  any  of  them  escaped  my  retention  and  diligence.  I 
found  from  experience,  that  to  collect  my  friend's  conversa- 
tion so  as  to  exhibit  it  with  any  degree  of  its  original  flavour, 
it  was  necessary  to  write  it  down  without  delay.   To  record 

least)  in  his  very  best  manner ;  and  Taylor  was  no  more  capable  of 
writing  them  than  of  making  an  epic-poem.^ — Markland. 

^  Probably  Lord  Mansfield. — Croker. 

^  He  means  his  father,  Lord  Aachinleck :  and  the  absent  son  was 
David,  who  spent  so  many  years  in  Spain. — Croker, 
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his  sayings,  after  some  distance  of  time,  was  like  preserv- 
ing or  pickling  long-kept  and  faded  fruits,  or  other  vege- 
tables, which,  when  in  that  state,  have  little  or  nothing  of 
their  taste  when  fresh. 

I  shall  present  my  readers  with  a  series  of  what  I 
gathered  this  evening  from  the  Johnsonian  garden. 

"  My  friend,  the  late  Earl  of  Cork,  had  a  great  desire 
to  maintain  the  literary  character  of  his  family :  he  was 
a  genteel  man,  but  did  not  keep  up  the  dignity  of  his  rank. 
He  was  so  generally  civil,  that  nobody  thanked  him  for  it.** 

"  Did  we  not  hear  so  much  said  of  Jack  Wilkes,  we 
should  think  more  highly  of  his  conversation.  Jack  has  a 
great  variety  of  talk.  Jack  is  a  scholar,  and  Jack  has  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman.  But  after  hearing  his  name 
sounded  from  pole  to  pole,  as  the  phoenix  of  convivial  fe- 
licity, we  are  disappointed  in  his  company.  He  has  always 
been  at  me :  but  I  would  do  Jack  a  kindness,  rather  than 
not.    The  contest  is  now  over." 

"  Qurrick's  gaiety  of  conversation  has  delicacy  and  ele- 
gance :  Foote  makes  you  laugh  more ;  but  Foote  has  the 
air  of  a  buffoon  paid  for  entertaining  the  company.  He 
indeed  well  deserves  his  hire." 

"  Colley  Cibber  once  considted  me  as  to  one  of  his  birth- 
day odes  a  long  time  before  it  was  wanted.  I  objected 
very  freely  to  several  passages.  Cibber  lost  patience,  and 
would  not  read  his  ode  to  an  end.  When  we  had  done 
with  criticism  we  walked  over  to  Richardson's,  the  author 
of  *  Clarisba,'  and  I  wondered  to  find  Richardson  displeased 
that  I  *  did  not  treat  Cibber  with  more  respect*  Now,  Sir, 
to  talk  of  respect  for  a  player!"  (smiling  disdainfully). 
BoswELL.  "There,  Sir,  you  are  always  heretical:  yon 
never  will  allow  merit  to  a  player."  Johnson.  "  Merit, 
Sir!  what  merit?  Do  you  respect  a  rope-dancer  or  a 
ballad-singer  ?  "  Boswbll.  "  No,  Sir ;  but  we  respect  a 
great  player,  as  a  man  who  can  conceive  lofty  sentiments, 
and  can  express  them  gracefully."  Johnson.  "WTiat! 
Sir,  a  fellow  who  claps  a  hump  on  his  back,  and  a  lump 
on  his  leg,  and  cries,  *  I  am  Richard  the  Third  ?*  Nay,  Sir, 
a  ballad-singer  is  a  higher  man,  for  he  does  two  things ; 
he  repeats  and  he  sings :  there  is  both  recitation  and 
music  in  his  performance  ;  the  player  only  recites."    Bos- 
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WELL.  "  My  dear  Sir,  you  may  turn  anything  into  ridicule. 
I  allow,  that  a  player  of  farce  is  not  entitled  to  respect ; 
he  does  a  little  thing ;  but  he  who  can  represent  exalted 
characters,  and  touch  the  noblest  passions,  has  very  re- 
spectable powers ;  and  mankind  have  agreed  in  admiring 
great  talents  for  the  stage.  We  must  consider,  too,  that 
a  great  player  does  what  very  few  are  capable  to  do  ;  his 
art  is  a  very  rare  faculty.  WJio  can  repeat  Hamlet's  solilo- 
quy, *  To  be,  or  not  to  be,'  as  Q-arrick  does  it  ?  '*  John- 
son. "  Any  body  may.  Jemmy,  there  (a  boy  about  eight 
years  old,  who  was  in  the  room),  will  do  as  well  in  a 
week."  BoswELL.  "No,  no,  Sir:  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
merit  of  great  acting,  and  of  the  value  which  mankind  set 
upon  it,  G-arrick  has  got  a  hundred  thousand  pounds." 
Johnson.  "Is  getting  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
proof  of  excellence  ?  That  has  been  done  by  a  scoundrel 
commissary." 

This  was  most  fallacious  reasoning.  I  was  sure  for  once, 
that  I  had  the  best  side  of  the  argument.  I  boldly  main- 
tained the  just  distinction  between  a  tragedian  and  a  mere 
theatrical  droll ;  between  those  who  rouse  our  terror  and 
pity,  and  those  who  only  make  us  laugh.  "If,"  said  I, 
"  Betterton  and  Foote  were  to  walk  into  this  room,  you 
would  respect  Betterton  much  more  than  Foote."  John- 
son. "If  Betterton  were  to  walk  into  this  room  with 
Foote,  Foote  would  soon  drive  him  out  of  it.  Foote, 
Sir,  quatenus  Foote,  has  powers  superior  to  them  all."  ^ 

On  Monday,  September  22,  when  at  breakfast,  I  un- 
guardedly said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "  I  wish  I  saw  you  and 
Mrs.  Macaulay  together."  He  grew  very  angry;  and, 
after  a  pause,  while  a  cloud  gathered  on  his  brow,  he  burst 
out,  "  No,  Sir ;  you  would  not  see  us  quarrel,  to  make  you 
sport.  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  very  uncivil  to  pit  two 
people  against  one  another?"  Then,  checking  himseK, 
and  wishing  to  be  more  gentle,  he  added,  "  I  do  not  say 

*  "  The  fact  was,"  says  Murphy, "  that  Johnson  could  not  see  the 
passions  as  they  rose  and  diased  one  another  in  the  yaried  features  of 
the  expressive  face  of  Garrick."  Mr.  Murphy  remembered  being  in 
conversation  with  Johnson  near  the  side  of  the  scenes,  during  the  tragedy 
of  King  Lear:  when  Garrick  came  off  the  stage,  he  said,  **  You  two 
talk  so  loud,  you  destroy  all  my  feelings." — "  Prithee,"  replied  Johnson, 
"  do  not  talk  of  feelings;  Punch  has  no  feelings." — Croker, 

III.  P 
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you  should  be  lianged  or  drowned  for  this ;  but  it  is  very 
uncivil."  Dr.  Taylor  tliougbt  him  in  the  wrong,  and  spoke 
to  him  privately  of  it ;  but  I  afterwards  acknowledged  to 
Johnson  that  I  was  to  blame,  for  I  candidly  owned  that  I 
meant  to  express  a  desire  to  see  a  contest  between  Mrs. 
Macaulay  and  him ;  but  then  I  knew  how  the  contest 
would  end ;  so  that  I  was  to  see  him  triumph.  Johnson. 
**  Sir,  you  cannot  be  sure  how  a  contest  will  end ;  and  no 
man  has  a  right  to  engage  two  people  in  a  dispute  by 
which  their  passions  may  be  inflamed,  and  they  may  part 
with  bitter  resentment  against  each  other.  I  would 
sooner  keep  company  vnth  a  man  from  whom  I  must 
guard  my  pockets,  than  with  a  man  who  contrives  to  bring 
me  into  a  dispute  with  somebody  that  he  may  hear  it. 

This    is    the   great  fault   of ^  (naming  one   of   our 

friends),  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  subject  upon  which 
he  knows  two  people  in  the  company  differ."  Boswbll. 
"  But  he  told  me.  Sir,  he  does  it  for  instruction."  John- 
son. "  Whatever  the  motive  be.  Sir,  the  man  who  does  so, 
does  very  wrong.  He  has  no  more  right  to  instruct  him- 
self at  such  risk,  than  he  has  to  make  two  people  fight 
a  duel,  that  he  may  learn  how  to  defend  himself." 

He  found  great  fault  with  a  gentleman  of  our  acquain- 
tance for  keeping  a  bad  table.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  when  a 
man  is  invited  to  dinner,  he  is  disappointed  if  he  does  not 
get  something  good.  I  advised  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  has  no 
card-parties  at  her  house,  to  give  sweetmeats,  and  such  good 
things,  in  an  evening,  as  are  not  commonly  given,  and  she 
would  find  company  enough  come  to  her ;  for  every  body 
loves  to  have  things  which  please  the  palate  put  in  their 
way,  without  trouble  or  preparation."  Such  was  his  atten- 
tion to  the  minutice  of  life  and  manners. 

He  thus  characterised  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  grand- 
father of  the  present  representative  of  that  very  respect- 
able family :  "  He  was  not  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  but 
he  was  a  man  strictly  faithful  to  his  word.  If,  for  in- 
stance, he  had  promised  you  an  acorn,  and  none  had  grown 
that  year  in  his  woods,  he  would  not  have  contented  him- 
self with  that  excuse :  he  would  have  sent  to  Denmark  for 

*  Mr.  Langton  is,  no  doubt,  meant  here,  and  in  the  next  paragraph.—* 
Oroker. 
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it.  So  unconditional  was  he  in  keeping  his  word ;  so  high 
as  to  the  point  of  honour."  This  was  a  liberal  testimony 
from  the  Tory  Johnson  to  the  virtue  of  a  great  Whig 
nobleman. 

Mr.  Burke's  "  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  on  the 
Affairs  of  America"  (April,  1777),  being  mentioned, 
Johnson  censured  the  composition  much,  and  he  ridiculed 
the  definition  of  a  free  government ;  viz.  "  For  any  prac- 
tical purpose,  it  is  what  the  people  thinks  so."  "  I  will 
let  the  King  of  France  govern  me  on  those  conditions," 
said  he,  "  for  it  is  to  be  governed  just  as  I  please."  And 
when  Dr.  Taylor  talked  of  a  girl  being  sent  to  a  parish 
workhouse,  and  asked  how  much  she  could  be  obliged 
to  work,  "  Why,"  said  Johnson,  "  as  much  as  is  reason- 
able ;  and  what  is  that  ?  as  much  as  she  thinks  reason- 
able." 

Dr.  Johnson  obligingly  proposed  to  carry  me  to  see 
Ham,  a  romantic  scene,  now  belonging  to  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Port,  but  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Congreves.* 
I  suppose  it  is  well  described  in  some  of  the  tours.  John- 
son described  it  distinctly  and  vividly ;  at  which  I  could 
not  but  express  to  him  my  wonder;  because,  though  my 
eyes,  as  he  observed,  were  better  than  his,  I  could  not  by 
any  means  equal  him  in  representing  visible  objects.  I  said, 
the  difference  between  us  in  this  respect  was  as  that  be- 
tween a  man  who  has  a  bad  instrument,  but  plays  well  on 
it,  and  a  man  who  has  a  good  instrument,  on  which  he  can 
play  very  imperfectly. 

I  recollect  a  very  fine  amphitheatre,  surrounded  with 
hills  covered  with  woods,  and  walks  neatly  formed  along 
the  side  of  a  rocky  steep,  on  the  quarter  next  the  house, 
with  recesses  under  projections  of  rock,  overshadowed  with 
trees ;  in  one  of  which  recesses,  we  were  told,  Congreve 
wrote  his  "Old  Bachelor."  We  viewed  a  remarkable 
natural   history  curiosity  at  Ham ;   two  rivers  bursting 

*  This  is  a  mistake.  The  Ports  had  been  seated  at  Ham  time  out  of 
mind ;  and,  perhaps,  derived  their  name  from  the  narrow  pass  into  Dove- 
dale.  Congreve  had  visited  that  family  at  Ham ;  and  his  seat,  that  is, 
the  bench  on  which  he  sometimes  sat,  in  the  gardens,  used  to  be  shown : 
this,  Mr.  Bernard  Port — one  of  the  ancient  family,  and  now  vicar  of 
Ham — thinks  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Boswell's  error. — Croker, 
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near  each  other  from  the  rock,  not  from  immediate  springs^ 
but  after  having  run  for  many  miles  underground.  Plott, 
in  his  "  History  of  Staffordshire,"  ^  gives  an  account  of 
this  curiosity ;  but  Johnson  would  not  believe  it,  though 
we  had  the  attestation  of  the  gardener,  who  said  he  had 
put  in  corks,*  where  the  river  Manyfold  sinks  into  the 
ground,  and  had  catched  them  in  a  net,  placed  before  one 
of  the  openings  where  the  water  bursts  out.  Indeed,  such 
subterraneous  courses  of  water  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  our  globe.'' 

Talking  of  Dr.  Johnson's  unwillingness  to  believe  extra- 
ordinary things,  I  ventured  to  say,  "  Sir,  you  come  near 
Hume's  argument  against  miracles,  that  *  it  is  more  pro- 
bable witnesses  should  lie,  or  be  mistaken,  than  that  they 
should  happen.' "  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  Hume,  taking 
the  proposition  simply,  is  right.  But  the  Christian  re- 
velation is  not  proved  by  the  miracles  alone,  but  as  con- 
nected with  prophecies,  and  with  the  doctrines  in  confirma- 
tion of  which  the  miracles  were  wrought." 

He  repeated  his  observation,  that  the  differences  among 
Christians  are  really  of  no  consequence.  "  For  instance/' 
said  he,  "  if  a  Protestant  objects  to  a  Papist,  *  You  worship 
images ; '  the  Papist  can  answer,  *  I  do  not  insist  on  your 
doing  it ;  you  may  be  a  very  good  Papist  without  it ;  I  do 
it  only  as  a  help  to  my  devotion.' "  I  said,  the  great  article 
of  Christianity  is  the  revelation  of  immortality.  Johnson 
admitted  it  was. 

In  the  evening,  a  gentleman  farmer,  who  was  on  a  visit 
at  Dr.  Taylor's,  attempted  to  dispute  with  Johnson  in 
favour  of  Mungo  Campbell,  who  shot  Alexander,  Earl  of 
Eglintoune,  upon  his  having  fallen,  when  retreating  from 
his  lordship,  who  he  believed  was  about  to  seize  his  gun,  as 
he  had  threatened  to  do.  He  said  he  should  have  done 
just  as  Campbell  did.     Johnson.  "  Whoever  would  do  as 

»  P.  89. 

^  So  fond  are  people  of  fabricating  anecdotes,  that  the  gardener  at 
Ham  told  me  that  it  was  Johnson  himself  who  had  made  this  experiment. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  river  sinks  suddenly  into  the  earth  behind 
a  hill  above  the  yalley,  and  bursts  out  again  about  four  miles  below. — 

*  See  Flott's  History  of  Stafifordshire,  p.  88,  and  the  authorities 
ferred  to  by  him. 
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Campbell  did,  deserves  to  be  hanged ;  not  that  I  could,  as 
a  juryman,  have  found  him  legally  guilty  of  murder  ;  but 
I  am  glad  they  found  means  to  convict  him."  ^  The  gen- 
tleman farmer  said,  "  A  poor  man  has  as  much  honour  as 
a  rich  man ;  and  Campbell  had  that  to  defend."  Johnson 
exclaimed,  "  A  poor  man  has  no  honour."  The  English 
yeoman,  not  dismayed,  proceeded :  "  Lord  Eglintoime  was 
a  damned  fool  to  run  on  upon  Campbell,  after  being  warned 
that  Campbell  would  shoot  him  if  he  did."  Johnson,  who 
could  not  bear  any  thing  like  swearing,  angrily  replied, 
•**  He  was  not  a  damned  fool :  he  only  thought  too  well  of 
Campbell.  He  did  not  believe  Campbell  would  be  such  a 
damned  scoundrel,  as  to  do  so  damned  a  thing."  His  em- 
phasis on  damned,  accompanied  with  frowning  looks,  re- 
proved his  opponent's  want  of  decorum  in  his  presence. 

Talking  of  the  danger  of  being  mortified  by  rejection, 
when  making  approaches  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  great, 
I  observed, "  I  am,  however,  generally  for  trying :  *  Nothing 
venture,  nothing  have.*  "  Johnson.  "  Very  true.  Sir ;  but 
I  have  always  been  more  afraid  of  failing,  than  hopeful  of 
success."  And,  indeed,  though  he  had  all  just  respect  for 
rank,  no  man  ever  less  courted  the  favour  of  the  great. 

During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne,  Johnson  seemed  to 
be  more  uniformly  social,  cheerful,  and  alert,  than  I  had 
almost  ever  seen  him.  He  was  prompt  on  great  occasions 
and  on  small.  Taylor,  who  praised  every  thing  of  his  own 
to  excess,  in  short,  "  whose  geese  were  all  swans,"  as  the 
proverb  says,  expatiated  on  the  excellence  of  his  bull-dog, 
which  he  told  us  was  "  perfectly  well  shaped."  Johnson, 
after  examining  the  animal  attentively,  thus  repressed  the 
vaiQ-glory  of  our  host : — "  No,  Sir,  he  is  not  well  shaped  ; 

^  The  expression  attributed  in  the  text  to  Johnson  is,  I  think,  one  of 
the  worst  specimens  of  what  he  candidly  called  his  laxity  of  talk ^  and  I 
cannot  but  hope  that  Boswcll's  partiality  to  Lord  Eglintoune  has  some- 
what distorted  it.  Lord  Eglintoune,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  an 
intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Mr.  Boswell's,  and  son  of  the  lady  who 
treated  Johnson  with  such  flattering  attention.  Campbell  terminated 
his  own  life  in  prison.  It  is  hard  to  believe  (though  there  was  every 
such  appearance)  that  the  government  could  have  permitted  him  to  bt» 
executed ;  for  Lord  Eglintoune  was  grossly  the  aggressor,  and  Camp- 
bell flred  (whether  by  accident  or  design)  when  in  the  act  of  falling,  as 
he  retreated  from  Lord  Eglintoune. — Vroker, 


\ 
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for  there  is  not  the  qiiick  transition  from  the  thickness  of 
the  fore-part,  to  the  tenuity — the  thin  part — ^behind,  which, 
a  bull-dog  ought  to  have."  This  tenuity  was  the  only  hard 
word  that  I  heard  him  use  during  this  interview,  and  it  will 
be  observed,  he  instantly  put  another  expression  in  its 
place.  Taylor  said,  a  small  bull-dog  was  as  good  as  a  large 
one.  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir ;  for,  in  proportion  to  his  size,  he 
has  strength ;  and  your  argument  would  prove,  that  a  good 
bull-dog  may  be  as  small  as  a  mouse."  It  was  amazing 
how  he  entered  with  perspicuity  and  keenness  upon  every 
thing  that  occurred  in  conversation.  Most  men,  whom  I 
know,  would  no  more  think  of  discussing  a  question  about 
a  bull- dog,  than  of  attacking  a  buU. 

I  cannot  allow  any  fragment  whatever  that  floats  in  my 
memory  concerning  the  great  subject  of  this  work  to  be 
lost.  Though  a  small  particular  may  appear  trifling  to 
some,  it  will  be  relished  by  others ;  while  every  little  spark 
adds  something  to  the  general  blaze  :  and  to  please  the  true» 
candid,  warm  admirers  of  Johnson,  and  in  any  degree  in- 
crease the  splendour  of  his  reputation,  I  bid  defiance  to  the 
shafts  of  ridicule,  or  even  of  malignity.  Showers  of  them 
have  been  discharged  at  my  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides ; "  yet  it  still  sails  unhurt  along  the  stream  of 
time,  and  as  an  attendant  upon  Johnson, 

*'  Pursues  the  triumph,  and  partakes  the  gale." 

One  morning  after  breakfast,  when  the  sun  shone  bright, 
we  walked  out  together,  and  "  pored  "  for  some  time  with 
placid  indolence  upon  an  artificial  waterfall,  which  Dr. 
Taylor  had  made  by  building  a  strong  dyke  of  stone  acrosa 
the  river  behind  the  garden.  It  was  now  somewhat  ob- 
structed by  branches  of  trees  and  other  rubbish,  which  had 
come  down  the  river,  and  settled  close  to  it.  Johnson, 
partly  from  a  desire  to  see  it  play  more  freely,  and  partly 
from  that  inclination  to  activity  which  will  animate  at  times, 
the  most  inert  and  sluggish  mortal,  took  a  long  pole  which 
was  lying  on  a  bank,  and  pushed  down  several  parcels  of 
this  wreck  with  painful  assiduity,  while  I  stood  quietly  by, 
wondering  to  behold  the  sage  thus  curiously  employed,  and 
smiling  with  a  humorous  satisfaction  each  time  when  he 
carried  his  point.     He  worked  till  he  was  qtiite  out   of 
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breath ;  and  having  found  a  large  dead  cat  so  heavy  that 
he  could  not  move  it  after  several  efforts,  "  Come,"  said  he 
(throwing  down  the  pole),  "  you  shall  take  it  now ; "  which 
I  accordingly  did,  and  being  a  fresh  man,  soon  made  the 
cat  tumble  over  the  cascade.  This  may  be  laughed  at  as 
too  trij0[ing  to  record ;  but  it  is  a  small  characteristic  trait 
in  the  Flemish  picture  which  I  give  of  my  friend,  and  in 
which,  therefore,  I  mark  the  most  minute  particulars. 
And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  "  Mao^  at  play  "  is  one  of 
the  instructive  apologues  of  antiquity.     [Phcedr,  iii.  14.] 

I  mentioned  an  old  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  whose 
memory  was  beginning  to  fail.  Johnson.  "  There  must  be 
a  diseased  mind  where  there  is  a  failure  of  memory  at 
seventy.  A  man's  head.  Sir,  must  be  morbid  if  he  fails  so 
soon."  My  friend,  being  now  himself  sixty-eight,  might 
think  thus:  but  I  imagine,  that  threescore  and  ten,  the 
Psalmist's  period  of  sound  human  life  in  later  ages,  may 
have  a  failure,  though  there  be  no  disease  in  the  consti- 
tution. 

Talking  of  Rochester's  Poems,  he  said  he  had  given  them 
to  Mr.  Steevens  to  castrate  ^  for  the  edition  of  the  poets,  to 
which  he  was  to  write  prefaces.  Dr.  Taylor  (the  only  time 
I  ever  heard  him  say  any  thing  witty)  *  observed,  that  "  if 
Rochester  had  been  castrated  himself,  his  exceptionable 
poems  would  not  have  been  written."  I  asked  if  Burnet 
had  not  given  a  good  life  of  Rochester.  Johnson.  "  We 
have  a  good  Death;  there  is  not  much  Idfe."  1  askfed 
whether  Prior's  poems  were  to  be  printed  entire ;  Johnson 
said  they  were.  I  mentioned  Lord  Hailes's  censure  of  Prior, 
in  his  preface  to  a  collection  of  "  Sacred  Poems,"  by  various 
hands,  pubHshed  by  him  at  Edinburgh  a  great  many  years 
ago,  where  he  mentions  "  those  impure  tales  which  will  be 
the  eternal  opprobrium  of  their  ingenious  author."  John- 
son. "  Sir,  Lord  Hailes  has  forgot.  There  is  nothing  in 
Prior  that  will  excite  to  lewdness.  If  Lord  Hailes  thinks 
there  is,  he  must  be  more  combustible  than  other  people." 
I  instanced  the  tale  of  "  Paulo  Purganti  and  his  wife." 

^  Til  is  was  unnecessary,  for  it  had  been  done  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  by  Jacob  Tonson. — MaUme, 

^  I  am  told,  that  Horace  Earl  of  Oxford  has  a  collection  of  Bon  Mots 
by  persons  who  never  said  but  one. 
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Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  is  nothing  there,  but  that  his  wife 
wanted  to  be  kissed,  when  poor  Paulo  was  out  of  pocket. 
No,  Sir,  Prior  is  a  lady's  book.  No  lady  is  ashamed  to 
have  it  staoiding  in  herWry." 

The  hypochondriac  disorder  being  mentioned.  Dr.  John- 
son did  not  think  it  so  common  as  I  supposed.  "  Dr.  Tay- 
lor," said  he,  "  is  the  same  one  day  as  another.  Burke  and 
Reynolds  are  the  same.  Beauclerk,  except  when  in  pain,  is 
the  same.  I  am  not  so  myself ;  but  this  I  do  not  mention 
commonly." 

I  complained  of  a  wretched  changefulness,  so  that  I  could 
not  preserve,  for  any  long  continuance,  the  same  views  of 
any  thing.  It  was  most  comfortable  to  me  to  experience  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  company  a  relief  from  this  uneasiness.  His 
steady,  vigorous  mind  held  firm  before  me  those  objects 
which  my  own  feeble  and  tremulous  imagination  frequently 
presented  in  such  a  wavering  state,  that  my  reason  could 
not  judge  well  of  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  advised  me  to-day  to  have  as  many  books 
about  me  as  I  could ;  that  I  might  read  upon  any  subject 
upon  which  I  had  a  desire  for  instruction  at  the  time. 
"  What  you  read  then,^  said  he,  "  you  will  remember ;  but 
if  you  have  not  a  book  immediately  ready,  and  the  subject 
moulds  in  your  mind,  it  is  a  chance  if  you  have  again  a  de- 
sire to  study  it."  He  added,  "  If  a  man  never  has  an  eager 
desire  for  instruction,  he  should  prescribe  a  task  for  hun- 
seK.  But  it  is  better  when  a  man  reads  from  immediate 
incHnation." 

He  repeated  a  good  many  lines  of  Horace's  Odes  while 
we  were  in  the  chaise ;  I  remember  particularly  the  Ode 
**  Eheu  fugaces.**  • 

He  said,  the  dispute  as  to  the  comparative  excellence  of 
Homer  or  Virgil  ^  was  inaccurate.  "  We  must  consider," 
said  he, "  whether  Homer  was  not  the  greatest  poet,  though 
Virgil  may  have  produced  the  finest  poem.     Virgil  was  in- 

'  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Langton,  that  a  gi*eat  many  years  ago  he  was 
present  when  this  question  was  agitated  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr, 
Burke ;  and,  to  use  Johnson's  phrase,  they  "  talked  their  best ;"  John- 
son for  Homer,  Burke  for  Virgil.  It  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  contests  that  ever  was  exhibited. 
How  much  must  we  regret  that  it  has  not  been  preserved! 
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debted  to  Homer  for  the  whole  invention 'of  the  structure 
of  an  epic  poem,  and  for  many  of  his  beauties." 

He  told  me,  that  Bacon  was  a  favourite  author  with 
him ;  but  he  had  never  read  his  works  till  he  was  compil- 
ing the  English  Dictionary,  in  which,  he  said,  I  might  see 
Bacon  very  often  quoted.  Mr.  Seward  recollects  his  having 
mentioned  that  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language  might 
be  compiled  from  Bacon's  writings  alone,  and  that  he  had 
once  an  intention  of  giving  an  edition  of  Bacon,  at  least  of 
his  English  works,  and  writing  the  life  of  that  great  man. 
Had  he  executed  this  intention,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  would  have  done  it  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  Mallet's 
Life  of  Bacon  has  no  inconsiderable  merit  as  an  acute  and 
elegant  dissertation  relative  to  its  subject ; '  but  Mallet's 
mind  was  not  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  the  vast 
extent  of  Lord  Verulam's  genius  and  research.  Dr.  War- 
burton  therefore  observed,  with  witty  justness,  "  that 
Mallet  in  his  Life  of  Bacon  had  forgotten  that  he  was 
a  philosopher  ;  and  if  he  should  write  the  Life  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  do,  he  would 
probably  forget  that  he  was  a  general." 

Wishing  to  be  satisfied  what  degree  of  truth  there  was 
in  a  story  which  a  friend  of  Johnson's  and  mine  had  told 
me  to  his  disadvantage,  I  mentioned  it  to  him  in  direct 
terms  ;  and  it  was  to  this  effect ; — that  a  gentleman  who 
had  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  him,  shown  him  much 
kindness,  and  even  relieved  him  from  a  spunging-house, 
having  afterwards  fallen  into  bad  circumstances,  was  one 
day,  when  Johnson  was  at  dinner  with  him,  seized  for  debt, 
and  carried  to  prison ;  that  Johnson  sat  still  undisturbed,  and 
went  on  eating  and  drinking;  upon  which  the  gentleman's 
sister,  who  was  present,  could  not  suppress  her  indignation ; 
**  What,  Sir  !  "  said  she,  "  are  you  so  unfeeling,  as  not  even 
to  offer  to  go  to  my  brother  in  his  distress ;  you,  who  have 
been  so  much  obliged  to  him  ? "  And  that  Johnson 
answered,  "  Madam,  I  owe  him  no  obligation ;  what  he 
did  for  me  he  would  have  done  for  a  dog." 

Johnson  assured  me,  that  the  story  was  absolutely  false ; 
but,  like  a  man  conscious  of  being  in  the  right,  and  desirous 

['  8vo.,  London,  1740.] 
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of  completely  vindicating  himself  from  snch  a  cliarge,  He 
did  not  arrogantly  rest  on  a  mere  denial,  and  on  his  general 
character,  but  proceeded  thus : — "  Sir,  I  was  very  intimate 
with  that  gentleman,  and  was  once  relieved  by  him  from  an 
arrest ;  but  I  never  was  present  when  he  was  arrested, 
never  knew  that  he  was  arrested,  and  I  beheve  he  never  was 
in  difficulties  after  the  time  when  he  relieved  me.  I  loved 
him  much ;  yet,  in  talking  of  his  general  character,  I  may 
have  said,  though  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  did  say 
so,  that  as  his  generosity  proceeded  from  no  principle,  but 
was  a  part  of  his  profusion,  he  would  do  for  a  dog  what  he 
would  do  for  a  friend ;  but  I  never  applied  this  remark  to 
any  particular  instance,  and  certainly  not  to  his  kindness 
to  me.  If  a  profuse  man,  who  does  not  value  his  money, 
and  gives  a  large  sum  to  a  whore,  gives  half  as  much,  or  an 
equally  large  sum,  to  relieve  a  friend,  it  cannot  be  esteemed 
as  virtue.  This  was  all  that  I  could  say  of  that  gentleman ; 
and,  if  said  at  all,  it  must  have  been  said  after  his  death. 
Sir,  I  would  have  gone  to  the  world's  end  to  relieve  him. 
The  remark  about  the  dofi^,  if  made  by  me,  was  such  a  sally 
as  might  escape  one  when  painting  a^man  highly." 

On  Tuesday,  September  23,  Johnson  was  remarkably 
cordial  to  me.  It  being  necessary  for  me  to  return  to 
Scotland  soon,  I  had  fixed  on  the  next  day  for  my  setting 
out,  and  I  felt  a  tender  concern  at  the  thought  of  parting 
with  him.  He  had,  at  this  time,  frankly  commimicated  to 
me  many  particulars,  which  are  inserted  in  this  work  in 
their  proper  places ;  and  once,  when  I  happened  to  men- 
tion that  the  expense  of  my  jaunt  would  come  to  much 
more  than  I  had  computed,  he  said,  "  Why,  Sir,  if  the  ex- 
pense were  to  be  an  inconvenience,  you  would  have  reason 
to  regret  it ;  but,  if  you  have  had  the  money  to  spend,  I 
know  not  that  you  could  have  purchased  as  much  pleasure 
with  it  in  any  other  way." 

During  thi«  interview  at  Ashbourne,  Johnson  and  I  fre- 
quently  talked  with  wonderful  pleasure  of  mere  trifles 
which  had  occurred  in  our  tour  to  the  Hebrides;  for  it 
had  left  a  most  agreeable  and  lasting  impression  upon  his 
mind. 

He  found  fault  with  me  for  using  the  phrase  to  make 
money.     "  Don*t  you  see,"  said  he,  "  the  imoropriety  of  it  ? 
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To  make  money  is  to  coin  it ;  you  should  say  get  money.'* 
The  phrase,  however,  ia,  I  think,  pretty  current.  But  John- 
son was  at  all  times  jealous  of  infractions  upon  the  genuine 
English  language,  and  prompt  to  repress  colloquial  bar- 
barisms ;  such  as  pledging  myself  for  vmdertaking ;  line  for 
department  or  branch,  as  the  civil  line,  the  banking  line.  He 
was  particularly  indignant  against  the  almost  universal  use 
of  the  word  idea,  in  the  sense  of  notion  or  opinion,  when  it 
is  clear  that  idea  can  only  signify  something  of  which  an 
image  can  be  formed  in  the  mind.  We  may  have  an  idea 
or  im/ige  of  a  mountain,  a  tree,  a  building  ;  but  we  cannot 
surely  have  an  idea  or  imxige  of  an  argument  or  proposition. 
Yet  we  hear  the  sages  of  the  law  "  deUvering  their  ideas 
upon  the  question  under  consideration;"  and  the  first 
speakers  in  parliament  "  entirely  coinciding  in  the  idea 
which  has  been  ably  stated  by  an  honourable  member ;  ** 
or  "  reprobating  an  idea  as  unconstitutional,  and  fraught 
with  the  most  dangerous  consequences  to  a  great  and  free 
country."     Johnson  called  this  "  modem  cant." 

I  perceived  that  he  pronounced  the  word  heard,  as  if 
spelt  with  a  double  e,  heerd,  instead  of  sounding  it  herd,  a& 
is  most  usually  done.  He  said,  his  reason  was,  that  if  it 
were  pronounced  herd,  there  would  be  a  single  exception 
from  the  English  pronunciation  of  the  syllable  ear,  and  he 
thought  it  better  not  to  have  that  exception. 

He  praised  G-rainger's  "  Ode  on  Solitude,"  in  Dodsley's 
collection,  and  repeated,  with  great  energy,  the  exor- 
dium : — 

"  O  Solitude,  romantic  maid  ! 

Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread ; 

Or  haunt  the  desert*s  trackless  gloom, 

Or  hover  o*er  the  yawning  tomb ; 

Or  climb  the  Andes'  clifted  side, 

Or  hy  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide : 

Or,  Ktarting  from  your  half-year's  sleep^ 

From  Ifecla  view  the  thawing  deep  : 

Or,  at  the  purple  dftWD  ^' 

Tadnior'f 

observing,  "Thif,  f^ 
In  the  ewemof 
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entertained  themselves  and  the  company  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  tunes  on  the  fiddle.  Johnson  desired  to  have  "  Let 
Ambition  fire  thy  Mind  "  played  over  again,  and  appeared 
to  give  a  patient  attention  to  it ;  though  he  owned  to  mo 
that  he  was  very  insensible  to  the  power  of  music.  I  told 
him  that  it  afEected  me  to  such  a  degree,  as  often  to  agitate 
my  nerves  painfully,  producing  in  my  mind  alternate  sen- 
sations of  pathetic  dejection,  so  that  I  was  ready  to  shed 
tears  ;  and  of  daring  resolution,  so  that  I  was  inclined  to 
rush  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  battle.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  I  should  never  hear  it,  if  it  made  me  such  a  fool." 

Much  of  the  effect  of  music,  I  am  satisfied,  is  owing  to 
the  association  of  ideas.  That  air,  which  instantly  and 
irresistibly  excites  in  the  Swiss,  when  in  a  foreign  land,  the 
maladie  du  pais,  has,  I  am  told,  no  intrinsic  power  of  sound. 
And  I  know  from  my  own  experience,  that  Scotch  reels, 
though  brisk,  make  me  melancholy,  because  I  used  to  hear 
them  in  my  early  years,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Pitt  called  for 
soldiers,  "from  the  mountains  of  the  north,"  and  numbers 
of  brave  Highlanders  were  going  abroad,  never  to  return. 
Whereas  the  airs  in  "  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  many  of  which 
are  very  soft,  never  fail  to  render  me  gay,  because  they  are 
associated  with  the  warm  sensations  and  high  spirits  of 
London.  This  evening,  while  some  of  the  tunes  of  ordinary 
composition  were  played  with  no  great  skill,  my  frame  was 
agitated,  and  I  was  conscious  of  a  generous  attachment  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  as  my  preceptor  and  friend,  mixed  with  an 
affectionate  regret  that  he  was  an  old  man,  whom  I  should 
probably  lose  in  a  short  time.  I  thought  I  could  defend 
him  at  the  point  of  my  sword.  My  reverence  and  affection 
for  him  were  in  full  glow.  I  said  to  him,  "  My  dear  Sir, 
we  must  meet  every  year,  if  you  don't  quarrel  with  me." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  you  are  more  likely  to  quarrel  with 
me,  than  I  with  you.  My  regard  for  you  is  greater 
almost  than  I  have  words  to  express  ;  but  I  do  not  choose 
to  be  always  repeating  it :  write  it  down  in  the  first  leaf  of 
your  pocket-book,  and  never  doubt  of  it  again." 

I  talked  to  him  of  misery  being  "  the  doom  of  man  "  in 
this  life,  as  displayed  in  his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes." 

"  Yet  hope  not  Hfe  from  grief  or  danger  free, 
Nor  thhik  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee." 
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Yet  I  observed  that  things  were  done  upon  the  supposition 
of  happiness ;  grand  houses  were  built,  fine  gardens  were 
made,  splendid  places  of  public  amusement  were  contrived, 
and  crowded  with  company.  Johnson.  "  Alas,  Sir,  these 
are  only  struggles  for  happiness.  When  I  first  entered 
Banelagh,  it  gave  an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my 
mind,  such  as  I  never  experienced  any  where  else.  But,  as 
Xerxes  wept  when  he  viewed  his  immense  army,  and  con- 
sidered that  not  one  of  that  great  multitude  would  be  alive 
a  hundred  years  afterwards,  so  it  went  to  my  heart  to  con- 
sider that  there  was  not  one  in  all  that  brilliant  circle  that 
was  not  afraid  to  go  home  and  think ;  but  that  the  thoughts 
of  each  individual  there  would  be  distressing  when  alone."* 
This  reflection  was  experimentally  just.  The  feeling  of 
languor,^  which  succeeds  the  animation  of  gaiety,  is  itself 
a  very  severe  pain ;  and  when  the  mind  is  then  vacant,  a 
thousand  disappointments  and  vexations  rush  in  and  ex- 
cruciate.  Will  not  many  even  of  my  fairest  readers  allow 
this  to  be  true  ? 

I  suggested,  that  being  in  love,  and  flattered  with  hopes 
of  success;  or  having  some  favourite  scheme  in  view  for  the 
next  day,  might  prevent  that  wretchedness  of  which  we  had 
been  talking.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  it  may  sometimes  be 
so  as  you  suppose ;  but  my  conclusion  is  in  general  but  too 
true." 

While  Johnson  and  I  stood  in  calm  conference  by  our- 
selves in  Dr.  Taylor's  garden,  at  a  pretty  late  hour  in  a 
serene  autumn  night,  looking  up  to  the  heavens,  I  directed 
the  discourse  to  the  subject  of  a  future  state.  My  friend 
was  in  a  placid  and  most  benignant  frame  of  mind.  "  Sir,"" 
said  he,  "I  do  not  imagine  that  all  things  will  be  made 
clear  to  us  immediately  after  death,  but  that  the  ways  of 
Providence  will  be  explained  to  us  very  gradually."  I  ven- 

^  Pope  mentions, 

"  Stretch'd  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair." 

Dunciad,  book  iv.,  line  34^ 

But  I  recollect  a  couplet  quite  apposite  to  my  snl      st 
Epistle,  a  beautiful  and  instructive  poem,  by  a.. 
1758 ;  who,  treating  of  pleasure  in  excess,  says^ 

'*  Till  languor,  sr 
Confess  that  man  ^ 
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tured  to  ask  him  whether,  although  the  words  of  some  texts 
of  Scripture  seemed  strong  in  support  of  the  dreadful  doc- 
trine of  an  eternity  of  punishment,  we  might  not  hope  that 
the  denunciation  was  figurative,  and  would  not  literally  be 
executed.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  the  inten- 
tion of  punishment  in  a  future  state.  We  have  no  reason 
to  be  sure  that  we  shall  then  be  no  longer  liable  to  offend 
against  God.  We  do  not  know  that  even  the  angels  are 
quite  in  a  state  of  security ;  nay,  we  know  that  some  of 
them  have  fallen.  It  may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  preserve  both  men  and  angels  in  a  state  of  recti- 
tude, that  they  should  have  continually  before  them  the 
punishment  of  those  who  have  deviated  from  it ;  but  we 
hope  that  by  some  other  means  a  fall  from  rectitude  may 
be  prevented.  Some  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  upon  this 
subject  are,  as  you  observe,  indeed  strong ;  but  they  may 
admit  of  a  mitigated  interpretation.'*  He  talked  to  me  upon 
this  awful  and  delicate  question  in  a  gentle  tone,  and  as  if 
afraid  to  be  decisive. 

After  supper  I  accompanied  him  to  his  apartment,  and 
at  my  request  he  dictated  to  me  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  negro  who  was  then  claiming  his  liberty,  in  an  action  in 
the  court  of  session  in  Scotland.^  He  had  always  been  very 
zealous  against  slavery  in  every  form,  in  which  I  with  all 
deference  thought  that  he  discovered  "a  zeal  without  know- 
ledge." Upon  one  occasion,  when  in  company  with  some 
very  grave  men  at  Oxford,  his  toast  was,  "  Here's  to  the 
next  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies."  His 
violent  prejudice  against  our  West  Indian  and  American 
settlers  appeared  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity.  To- 
wards the  conclusion  of  his  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  he 
says,  "  How  is  it  that  we  hear  the  loudest  ye^s  for  liberty 
among  the  drivers  of  n^roes  ?  "  and  in  his  conversation 
with  Mr.  Wilkes  he  asked,  "Where  did  Beckford  and  Treco- 
thick  learn  English  ?  "  That  Trecothick  could  both  speak 
and  write  good  English  is  well  known.     I  myself  was 

^  In  the  First  and  Second  Edition  there  was  this  note : — ^*  This  (arffu- 
ment)  being  laid  up  somewhere  amidst  my  multiplicity  of  papers,  has 
escaped  my  search  for  this  work  ;  but,  when  found,  I  shall  take  care  that 
my  readers  shall  have  it."  The  argument  was  found  and  appeared — as 
below — in  the  Third  Edition. — Editor, 
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&YOured  witli  liis  correspondence  concerning  the  brave 
Oorsicans.  And  that  Beckford  could  speak  it  with  a  spirit 
of  honest  resolution  even  to  his  majesty,  as  his  "  faithful 
lord  mayor  of  London,"  is  commemorated  by  the  noble 
monument  erected  to  him  in  Guildhall. 

The  ai^ument  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson  was  as  follows: — 

'*  It  must  be  agreed  that  in  most  ages  many  countries  have  had 
part  of  their  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  yet  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  slavery  can  ever  be  supposed  the  natural  con- 
dition of  man.  It  is  impossible  not  to  conceive  that  men  in  their 
original  state  were  equal ;  and  very  difficult  to  imagine  how  one 
would  be  subjected  to  another  but  by  violent  compulsion.  An 
individual  may,  indeed,  forfeit  his  Uberty  by  a  crime;  but  he 
cannot  by  that  crime  forfeit  the  liberty  of  his  children.  What  is 
true  of  a  criminal  seems  true  likewise  of  a  captive.  A  man  may 
accept  life  from  a  conquering  enemy  on  condition  of  perpetual 
servitude ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  can  entail  that 
servitude  on  his  descendants ;  for  no  man  can  stipulate  without 
conmiission  for  another.  The  condition  which  he  himself  accepts, 
his  son  or  grandson  would  have  rejected.  If  we  should  admit, 
what  perhaps  may  with  more  reason  be  denied,  that  there  are 
certain  relations  between  man  and  man  which  may  make  slavery 
necessary  and  just,  yet  it  can  never  be  proved  that  he  who  is  now 
suing  for  his  freedom  ever  stood  in  any  of  those  relations.  He  is 
certainly  subject  by  no  law,  but  that  of  violence,  to  his  present 
master ;  who  pretends  no  claim  to  his  obedience,  but  that  he 
bought  him  from  a  merchant  of  slaves,  whose  right  to  sell  him 
never  was  examined.  It  is  said,  that  according  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  Jamaica  he  was  legally  enslaved ;  these  constitutions  are 
merely  positive  ;  and  apparently  injurious  to  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, because  whoever  is  exposed  to  sale  is  condemned  to  slavery 
without  appeal,  by  whatever  fraud  or  violence  he  might  have  been 
originally  brought  into  the  merchant's  power.  In  our  own  time 
princes  have  been  sold,  by  wretches  to  whose  care  they  were  en- 
trusted, that  they  might  have  an  European  education  ;  but  when 
once  they  were  brought  to  a  market  in  the  plantations,  little  would 
avail  either  their  dignity  or  their  wrongs.  The  laws  of  J 
afford  a  negro  no  redress.  His  colour  is  considered  as  a 
testimony  against  him.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
should  ever  give  way  to  political  convenience.     But  if 
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of  interest  are  sometimes  too  strong  for  human  virtue,  let  us  at 
least  retain  a  virtue  where  there  is  no  temptation  to  quit  it.  In 
the  present  case  there  is  apparent  right  on  one  side,  and  no  con- 
venience on  the  other.  Inhabitants  of  this  island  can  neither  gain 
riches  nor  power  by  taking  awaj  the  liberty  of  any  part  of  the 
human  species.  The  sum  of  the  argument  is  this : — No  man  is 
by  nature  the  property  of  another.  The  defendant  is,  therefore, 
by  nature  free.  The  rights  of  nature  must  be  some  way  forfeited 
before  they  can  be  justly  taken  away.  That  the  defendant  has, 
by  any  act,  forfeited  the  rights  of  nature,  we  require  to  be  proved; 
and  if  no  proof  of  such  forfeiture  can  be  given,  we  doubt  not  but 
the  justice  of  the  court  will  declare  him  free." 

I  record  Dr.  Jolinsoii's  argument  fairly  upon  this  parti- 
cular case ;  where,  perhaps,  he  was  in  the  right.  But  I  beg 
leave  to  enter  my  most  solemn  protest  against  his  general 
doctrine  with  respect  to  the  slave  trade.  For  I  will  reso 
lutely  say,  that  his  unfavourable  notion  of  it  was  owing  to 
prejudice,  and  imperfect  or  false  information.  The  wild 
and  dangerous  attempt  which  has  for  some  time  been  per- 
sisted in  to  obtain  an  act  of  our  legislature,  to  abolish  so 
very  important  and  necessary  a  branch  of  commercial 
interest,  must  have  been  crushed  at  once,  had  not  the  in- 
significance of  the  zealots  who  vainly  took  the  lead  in  it 
made  the  vast  body  of  planters,  merchants,  and  others, 
whose  immense  properties  are  involved  in  that  trade, 
reasonably  enough  suppose  that  there  could  be  no  danger. 
The  encouragement  which  the  attempt  has  received  excites 
my  wonder  and  indignation;  and  though  some  men  of 
superior  abilities  have  supported  it,  whether  from  a  love  of 
temporary  popularity  when  prosperous,  or  a  love  of  general 
mischief  when  desperate,  my  opinion  is  unshaken.  To 
abolish  a  status  which  in  all  ages  G-od  has  sanctioned,  and 
man  has  continued,  would  not  only  be  robbery  to  an  innu- 
merable class  of  our  fellow-subjects,  but  it  would  be  extreme 
cruelty  to  the  African  savages,  a  portion  of  whom  it  saves 
from  massacre,  or  intolerable  bondage  in  their  own  country, 
and  introduces  into  a  much  happier  state  of  life;  especially 
now  when  their  passage  to  the  West  Indies  and  their  treat- 
ment there  is  humanely  regulated.  To  abolish  that  trade 
would  be  to 
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" shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind." 

Whatever  may  have  passed  elsewhere  concerning  it,  the 
House  of  Lords  is  wise  and  independent : 

**  Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus 
Nee  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 
Arbitrio  popularis  anrte."  ^ 

1  have  read,  conversed,  and  thought  much  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  would  recommend  to  all  who  are  capable  of  con- 
viction, an  excellent  tract  by  my  learned  and  ingenious 
friend,  John  Ranby,  Esq.,  entitled  "  Doubts  on  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade."  To  Mr.  Eanby's  "  Doubts,"  I 
will  apply  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke's  expression  in  praise 
of  a  Scotch  law  book,  called  "  Dirleton's  Doubts  ;  "  "  his 
dovhts/*  said  his  lordship,  "  are  better  than  most  people's 
certainties.** 

When  I  said  now  to  Johnson,  that  I  was  afraid  I  kept 
him  too  late  up ; — "No,  Sir,"  said  he,  " I  don't  care  though 
I  sit  all  night  with  you."  This  was  an  animated  speech 
from  a  man  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.* 

Had  I  been  as  attentive  not  to  displease  him  as  I  ought 
to  have  been,  I  know  not  but  this  vigil  might  have  been 
fulfilled;  but  I  unluckily  entered  upon  the  controversy 

^  Horat.  Carm.,  iii.,  2. 

2  Dr.  Johnson  lored  late  hours  extremely,  or,  more  properly,  hated 
early  ones.  Nothing  was  more  terrifying  to  him  than  the  idea  of  retiring 
to  bed,  which  he  never  would  call  going  to  rest,  or  suffer  another  to  call  so. 
*'  I  lie  down/'  said  he,  *'  that  my  acquaintance  may  sleep ;  but  I  lie 
down  to  endure  oppressive  misery,  and  soon  rise  again  to  pass  the  night 
in  anxiety  and  pain."  By  this  pathetic  manner,  which  no  one  ever  pos- 
sessed in  so  eminent  a  degree,  he  used  to  shock  me  from  quitting  his 
company,  till  I  hurt  my  own  health  not  a  little  by  sitting  up  with  him 
when  1  was  myself  far  from  well :  nor  was  it  an  easy  matter  to  oblige 
him  even  by  compliance,  for  he  always  maintained  that  no  one  forbore 
their  own  gratifications  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  another,  and  if  one  did 
sit  up,  it  was  probably  to  amuse  one's  self.  Some  right,  however,  he 
certainly  had  to  say  so,  as  he  made  his  company  exceedingly  entertain- 
ing when  he  had  once  forced  one,  by  his  vehement  lamentations  and 
piercing  reproofs,  not  to  quit  the  room,  but  to  sit  quietly  and  make  tea 
for  him,  as  I  often  did  in  London  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At 
Streatham  I  managed  better,  having  always  some  friend  who  was  kind 
enough  to  engage  him  in  talk,  and  favour  my  retreat :  and  he  rose  in 
the  morning  as  unwillingly  as  he  went  to  bed. — Piozzi  Anecdotes,  pp. 
123-4.— Croker. 

III.  (^ 
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concerning  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  America,  and 
attempted  to  argue  in  favour  of  our  fellow-subjects  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  insisted  that  America  miglit 
be  very  well  governed,  and  made  to  yield  sufficient  revenue 
by  the  means  of  influence,  as  exemplified  in  Ireland,  while 
the  people  might  be  pleased  with  the  imagination  of  their 
participating  of  the  British  Constitution,  by  having  a  body 
of  representatives,  without  whose  consent  money  could 
not  be  exacted  from  them.  Johnson  could  not  bear  mv 
thus  opposing  his  avowed  opinion,  which  he  had  exerted 
himself  with  an  extreme  degree  of  heat  to  enforce ;  and 
the  violent  agitation  into  which  he  was  thrown,  while 
answering,  or  rather  reprimanding  me,  alarmed  me  so, 
that  I  heartily  repented  of  my  having  imthinkingly  intro- 
duced the  subject.  I  myself,  however,  grew  warm,  and 
the  change  was  great,  from  the  calm  state  of  philosophical 
discussion  in  which  we  had  a  little  before  been  pleasingly 
employed. 

I  talked  of  the  corruption  of  the  British  parliament,  in 
which  I  alleged  that  any  question,  however  unreasonable 
or  unjust,  might  be  carried  by  a  venal  majority ;  and  I 
spoke  with  high  admiration  of  the  Eoman  senate,  as  if 
composed  of  men  sincerely  desirous  to  resolve  what  they 
should  think  best  for  their  coimtry.  My  friend  would 
allow  no  such  character  to  the  Eoman  senate ;  and  he 
maintained  that  the  British  parliament  was  not  corrupt, 
and  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  corrupt  its  members ; 
asserting,  that  there  was  hardly  ever  any  question  of  great 
importance  before  parliament,  any  question  in  which  a  man 
might  not  very  weU  vote  either  upon  one  side  or  the  other. 
He  said  there  had  been  none  in  his  time  except  that  respect- 
ing America. 

We  were  fatigued  by  the  contest,  which  was  produced 
by  my  want  of  caution ;  and  he  was  not  then  in  the  humour 
to  slide  into  easy  and  cheerful  talk.  It  therefore  so  hap- 
pened, that  we  were  after  an  hour  or  two  very  willing  to 
separate  and  go  to  bed. 

On  Wednesday,  September  24, 1  went  into  Dr.  John- 
son's room  before  he  got  up,  and  finding  that  the  storm 
of  the  preceding  night  was  quite  laid,  I  sat  down  upon 
his  bedside,  and  he  talked  with  as  much  readiness  and 
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good  humour  as  ever.  He  recommended  to  me  to  plant 
a  considerable  part  of  a  large  moorish  farm  which  I  had 
purchased,  and  he  made  several  calculations  of  the  ex- 
pense and  profit ;  for  he  dehghted  in  exercising  his  mind 
on  the  science  of  numbers.  He  pressed  upon  me  the  im- 
portance of  planting  at  the  fiist  in  a  very  suiEdent 
manner,  quoting  the  saying,  "  In  hello  non  licet  his  errare ;" 
and  adding,  "  this  is  equally  true  in  planting." 

I  spoke  with  gratitude  of  Dr.  Taylor's  hospitality ;  and 
as  evidence  that  it  was  not  on  account  of  his  good  table 
alone  that  Johnson  visited  him  often,  I  mentioned  a  little 
anecdote  which  had  escaped  my  friend's  recollection,  and 
at  hearing  which  repeated,  he  smiled.  One  evening,  when 
I  was  sitting  with  him,  Frank  delivered  this  message : 
"  Sir,  Dr.  Taylor  sends  his  compliments  to  you,  and  begs 
you  will  dine  with  him  to-morrow.  He  has  got  a  hare." 
"  My  compliments,"  said  Johnson,  "  and  Til  dme  with  him 
— hare  or  rabbit." 

After  breakfast  I  departed,  and  pursued  my  journey 
northwards.^  I  took  my  post-chaise  from  the  Green  Man, 
a  very  good  inn  at  Ashbourne,  the  mistress  of  which,  a 
mighty  civil  gentlewoman,  courtsying  very  low,  presented 
me  with  an  engraving  of  the  sign  of  her  house ;  to  which 
she  had  subjoined,  in  her  own  handwriting,  an  address  in 
such  singular  simpHcity  of  style,  that  I  have  preserved  it 
pasted  upon  one  of  the  boards  of  my  original  Journal  at 
this  time,  and  shall  here  insert  it  for  the  amusement  of 
my  readers : — 

**  M.  Killingley's  duty  waits  upon  Mr.  Boswell,  is  exceedingly 
obliged  to  him  for  this  favour;  whenever  he  comes  this  way, 
hopes  for  a  continuance  of  the  same.  Would  Mr.  Boswell 
name  the  house  to  his  extensive  acquaintance,  it  would  be  a 

^  ["  Ashbourne,  Sept.  25,  1777. 

"  Boswell  is  gone,  and  is,  I  hope,  pleased  that  he  has  been  here ; 
though  to  look  on  any  thing  with  pleasure  is  not  Tery  common.  He  has 
been  gay  and  good-humoured  in  his  usual  way,  but  we  have  not  agreed 
upon  any  other  expedition." — Letters,  vol.  1.,  p.  384. 

"  September  29.  He  says,  his  wife  does  not  love  me  quite  well  yet, 
though  we  have  made  a  formal  peace.  He  kept  his  journal  very  dili- 
gently ;  but  then  what  was  there  to  journalize  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
what  he  says  of  [Taylor]." — Ibid.,  p.  390.] 
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singular  favour  conferred  on  t)ne  who  has  it  not  in  her  power 
to  make  any  other  return  but  her  most  grateful  thanks,  and 
sincerest  prayers  for  his  happiness  in  time,  and  in  a  blessed 
eternity. 

"  Tuesday  morning." 

From  this  meeting  at  Ashbourne  I  derived  a  considerable 
accession  to  my  Johnsonian  store.  I  communicated  my 
original  Journal  to  Sir  William  Forbes,  in  whom  I  have 
always  placed  deserved  confidence ;  and  what  lie  wrote  to 
me  concerning  it  is  so  much  to  my  credit  as  the  biographer 
of  Johnson,  that  my  readers  will,  I  hope,  grant  me  their 
indulgence  for  here  inserting  it :  "  It  is  not  once  or  twice 
going  over  it,"  says  Sir  William,  "  that  will  satisfy  me ; 
for  I  find  in  it  a  high  degree  of  instruction  as  well  as  enter- 
tainment ;  and  I  derive  more  benefit  from  Dr.  Johnson's 
admirable  discussions  than  I  should  be  able  to  draw  from 
his  personal  conversation;  for  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  man 
in  the  world  to  whom  he  discloses  his  sentiments  so  freely 
as  to  yourself." 

I  cannot  omit  a  curious  circumstance  which  occurred  at 
Edensor-inn,  close  by  Chatsworth,  to  survey  the  magni- 
ficence of  which  I  had  gone  a  considerable  way  out  of  my 
road  to  Scotland.  The  inn  was  then  kept  by  a  very  jolly 
landlord,  whose  name,  I  think,  was  Malton.  He  happened 
to  mention  that  **  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  in 
his  house."  I  inquired  who  this  Dr.  Johnson  was,  that  I 
might  hear  my  host's  notion  of  him.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"Johnson,  the  great  writer;  Oddity,  as  they  call  him.  He's 
the  greatest  writer  in  England ;  he  writes  for  the  minis- 
try ;  he  has  a  correspondence  abroad,  and  lets  them  know 
what's  going  on." 

My  friend,  who  had  a  thorough  dependence  upon  the 
authenticity  of  my  relation  without  any  emheUiahment,  as 
falsehood  ov  fiction  is  too  gently  called,  laughed  a  good  deal 
at  this  representation  of  himself. 
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MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

«  Edinburgh,  Sept.  29,  1777. 

**Mr  DEAR  Sir, 

"  By  the  first  post  I  inform  you  of  my  safe  arrival  at  my 
own  house,  and  that  I  had  the  comfort  of  finding  my  wife  and 
children  all  in  good  health. 

"  When  I  look  back  upon  our  late  interview,  it  appears  to  me 
to  have  answered  expectation  better  than  almost  any  scheme  of 
happiness  that  I  ever  put  in  execution.  My  Journal  is  stored 
with  wisdom  and  wit ;  and  my  memory  is  filled  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  lively  and  affectionate  feelings,  which  now,  I  think,  yield 
me  more  satisfaction  than  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  ex- 
cited. I  have  experienced  this  upon  other  occasions.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  explain  it  to  me :  for  it  seems  won- 
derful that  pleasure  should  be  more  vivid  at  a  distance  than 
when  near.  I  wish  you  may  find  yourself  in  a  humour  to  do  me 
this  favour ;  but  I  flatter  myself  with  no  strong  hope  of  it ;  for 
I  have  observed,  that,  unless  upon  very  serious  occasions,  your 
letters  to  me  are  not  answers  to  those  which  I  write." 

(I  then  expressed  much  uneasiness  that  I  had  mentioned 
to  him  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  had  told  me  the 
story  so  much  to  his  disadvantage,  the  truth  of  which  he 
had  completely  refuted  ;  for  that  my  having  done  so  might 
be  interpreted  as  a  breach  of  confidence,  and  offend  one 
whose  society  I  valued :  therefore  earnestly  requesting  that 
no  notice  might  be  taken  of  it  to  any  body,  till  I  should  be 
in  London,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  it  over  with 
the  gentleman.) 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"London,  Nov.  25,  17?7. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

**  You  will  wonder,  or  you  have  wondered,  why  no  letter 
has  come  from  me.  What  you  wrote  at  your  retiurn  had  in  it 
such  a  strain  of  cowardly  caution  as  gave  me  no  pleasure.  I 
could  not  well  do  what  you  wished ;  I  had  no  need  to  vex  you 
with  a   refusal.      I  have  seen  [Mr.  Beauclerk],  and  as  to  him 
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have  set  all  right,  without  any  inconyenience,  so  far  as  I  know, 
to  you.  Mrs.  Thrale  has  forgot  the  story.  You  may  now  be 
at  ease. 

**  And  at  ease  I  certainly  wish  you,  for  the  kindness  that  yoq 
showed  in  coming  so  long  a  journey  to  see  me.  It  was  pity  to 
keep  you  so  long  in  pain,  but,  upon  reviewing  the  matter,  I  do 
not  see  what  I  could  have  done  better  than  I  did.  I  hope  you 
found  at  your  return  my  dear  enemy  and  all  her  little  people 
quite  well,  and  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  your  journey.  I  think 
on  it  with  great  gratitude. 

"  I  was  not  well  when  you  left  me  at  the  doctor's,  and  I  grew 
worse  ;  yet  I  staid  on,  and  at  Lichfield  was  very  ilL  Travelling, 
however,  did  not  make  me  worse ;  and  when  I  came  to  London,  I 
complied  with  a  summons  to  go  to  Brighthelmstone,  where  I  saw 
Bcauclerk,  and  stayed  three  days. 

"  Our  club  has  recommenced  last  Friday,  but  I  was  not  there. 
Langton  has  another  wench.'  Mrs.  Thrale  is  in  hopes  of  a  young 
brewer.  They  got  by  their  trade  last  year  a  very  large  sum,  and 
their  expenses  are  proportionate. 

"  Mrs.  Williams's  health  is  very  bad.  And  I  have  had  for 
some  time  a  very  difficult  and  laborious  respiration ;  but  I  am 
better  by  purges,  abstinence,  and  other  methods.  I  am  yet,  how- 
ever, much  behind-hand  in  my  health  and  rest. 

"  Dr.  Blair's  semions  are  now  universally  commended ;  but  let 
him  think  that  I  had  the  honour  of  first  finding  and  first  praising 
his  excellencies.  I  did  not  stay  to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  the 
public. 

"  My  dear  friend,  let  me  thank  you  once  more  for  your  visit ; 
you  did  me  great  honour,  and  I  hope  met  with  nothing  that  dis- 
pleased you.  I  staid  long  at  Ashbourne,  not  much  pleased,  yet 
awkward  at  departing.  I  then  went  to  Lichfield,  where  I  found 
my  friend  at  StowhiU  [IMrs.  Aston]  very  dangerously  diseased. 
Such  is  life.  Let  us  try  to  pass  it  well,  whatever  it  be,  for  there 
is  surely  something  beyond  it. 

"  Well,  now,  I  hope  all  is  well ;  write  as  soon  as  you  can  to, 
dear  Sir,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

^  A  daughter  born  to  him. 

Miss  Jane  Langton,  to  whom  Johnson  was  godfather,  and  who  died 
in  1854.'^Editor, 
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TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHXSOX. 

'-  EdiiilmrcLi.  X.>' 
"JIv  PBAB  Sir, 

"  Tbifi  day's  pust  hae  at  It'ii^tb  relii-viM^   ui' 
uiicasiiicsit,  by  bringing  me  a  kiter  Irum  yuii.      ." 
limibly  uneasy;  on  my  tiwn  account   aud  ymir-, 
anxious  to   be  secured  ajraiust  any   bail  toiipiijUfin- 
imprudence  in  mentioning  ibe  geutleuiaii'r    uaui"  h 
me  a  story  to  your  disadvautage ;  and  a:  J  i,i>ul'    ub' 
it  possible  tbat  you  would  delay  so  lui>);  Ui  iiiaC'-  ii- 
you  vere  ill,  I  was  not  a,  little  ■pprelieiu>ivv  uij"' 
must  not  be  offended  when  I  Tenture  U-  leli  iul  iul 
to  me  to  liave  been  too  rigid  upon  tbic  bi.i:HBiuL      j  f 
caution  vhich  gave  you  no  pUattwe,'  wae  mifjtun:-: 
frieud  here,  to  whom  I  mentioDed  tbenniii)te«Mr-',  at 
tionof  its  falsity,  u  auinitance  bowmeMBy  im:moti 
is  apparently  rerj  good  antliority.     Jtet  m  i  —mi 
~  It  a«  I  might  hara  obtuMfl  the  4aA*  ' 


rngmmK^mttajj 
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Somerset^  which  was  decided  in  England ;  *  being  truly  tlie 
general  question,  whether  a  perpetual  obligation  of  service 
to  one  master  in  anj  mode  should  be  sanctified  by  the  law 
of  a  free  country.  A  negro,  then  called  Joseph  Knight,  a 
native  of  Africa,  having  been  brought  to  Jamaica  in  the 
usual  course  of  the  slave  trade,  and  purchased  by  a  Scotch, 
gentleman  in  that  island,  had  attended  his  master  to  Scot- 
land, where  it  was  officiously  suggested  to  him  that  he 
would  be  found  entitled  to  his  liberty  without  any  limitation. 
He  accordingly  brought  his  action,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  advocates  on  both  sides  did  themselves  great  honoxir. 
Mr.  Maclaurin  has  had  the  praise  of  Johnson  for  his  argu- 
ment *  in  favour  of  the  negro,  and  Mr.  Macconochie '  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  the  same  side,  by  his  ingenuity  and 
extraordinary  research.  Mr.  Cullen,  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  discovered  good  information  and  sound  reasoning ; 
in  which  he  was  well  supported  by  Mr.  James  Ferguson, 
remarkable  for  a  manly  understanding,  and  a  knowledge 
both  of  books  and  of  the  world.  But  I  cannot  too  highly 
praise  the  speech  which  Mr.  Henry  Dundas  generously 
contributed  to  the  cause  of  the  sooty  stranger.  Mr. 
Dundas' s  Scottish  accent,  which  has  been  so  often  in  vain 
obtruded  as  an  objection  to  his  powerful  abilities  in  parlia- 
ment, was  no  disadvantage  to  him  in  his  own  country. 
And  I  do  declare,  that  upon  this  memorable  question  he 
impressed  me,  and  I  believe  all  his  audience,  with  such 

^  See  State  Trials,  vol.  xi. ,  p.  339,  and  Mr.  Hargrave*s  arg^ument. 

*  The  motto  to  it  was  happily  chosen : — 

"  Quamvis  ille  niger,  quamvis  tu  candidus  esses.^* 

I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  circumstance  no  less  strange  than  true,  that 
a  brother  advocate  in  considerable  practice,  but  of  whom  it  certainly 
cannot  be  said,  Ingentias  didicit  fideliter  artea,  asked  Mr.  Maclaurin, 
with  a  face  of  flippant  assurance,  **  Are  these  words  your  own  ?  " 

This  is  somewhat  differently  represented  in  the  account  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Maclaurin  prefixed  to  the  collection  of  his  works,  in 
two  volumes,  Edinburgh,  1798.  **The  motto  Mr.  Maclaurin  prefixed 
to.  his  Information,  was  taken  from  Virgil's  Second  Eclogue,  and  was  so 
apposite  to  the  subject,  that  a  gentleman,  intending  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  the  author^  asked  him  if  he  had  made  the  motto,  p.  xxv.-^ 
Editor, 

*  Afterwards  a  lord  of  session,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Meadowbank,  and 
father  of  another  lord  of  session,  of  the  same  title.— CW»br. 
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feelings  as  were  produced  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
orations  of  antiquity.  This  testimony  I  liberally  give  to 
the  excellence  of  an  old  friend,  with  whom  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  differ  very  widely  upon  many  political  topics :  yet  I 
persuade  myself  without  malice.  A  great  majority  of  the 
lords  of  session  decided  for  the  negro.  But  four  of  their 
number,  the  Lord  President  [Dundas],  Lord  Elliock 
Teitch],  Lord  Monboddo  [Burnett],  and  Lord  Covington 
Tiockhart],  resolutely  maintained  the  lawfulness  of  a 
statuBf  which  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  that  wlien  freedom  jfliourished,  as  in  old 
Greece  and  Rome. 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**  Dec.  27,  1777. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  This  is  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  all  express  their 
good  wishes  to  their  friends,  and  I  send  mine  to  you  and  your 
family.  May  your  lives  be  long,  happy,  and  good.  I  have  been 
much  out  of  order,  but,  I  hope,  do  not  grow  worse. 

"  The  crime  of  the  schoolmaster  whom  you  are  engaged  to 
prosecute  is  very  great,  and  may  be  suspected  to  be  too  common. 
In  our  law  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  a  misde- 
meanour; that  is  a  kind  of  indefinite  crime,  not  capital,  but 
punishable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  You  cannot  want 
matter :  all  that  needs  to  be  said  will  easily  occur. 

"  Mr.  Shaw,  the  author  of  the  GaeHc  Grammar,  desires  me  to 
make  a  request  for  him  to  Lord  Eglintoune  that  he  may  be 
appointed  chaplain  to  one  of  the  new-raised  regiments. 

"  All  our  friends  are  as  they  were ;  little  has  happened  to 
them  of  either  good  or  bad.  Mrs.  Thrale  ran  a  great  black 
hair-dressing  pin  into  her  eye  ;  but  by  great  evacuation  she  kept 
it  from  inflaming,  and  it  is  almost  well.  Miss  Reynolds  has  been 
out  of  order,  but  is  better.  Mrs.  Williams  is  in  a  very  poor  state 
of  health. 

*'  If  I  should  write  on,  I  should,  perhaps,  write  only  complaints, 
and  therefore  I  will  content  myself  with  telling  you,  that  I  love 
to  think  on  you,  and  to  hear  from  you  ;  and  that  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
yours  faithfully,  "Sam.  Johnson.' 


»» 
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TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

*'  Edinburgh,  Jan.  8,  1778. 

"  Deae  Sib, 

''  Your  congratulations  upon  a  new  year  are  mixed  with 
complaint ;  mine  must  be  so  too.  My  wife  has  for  some  time 
been  ill,  having  been  confined  to  the  house  these  three  months 
by  a  severe  cold,  attended  with  alarming  symptoms.** 

(Here  I  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  distress  which  the 
person,  upon  every  account  most  dear  to  me,  suffered;  and  of 
the  dismal  state  of  apprehension  in  which  I  now  was :  adding, 
that  I  never  stood  more  in  need  of  his  consoling  philosophy.) 

"  Did  you  ever  look  at  a  book  written  by  Wilson,  a  Scotch- 
man, under  the  Latin  name  of  Voltisenus,  according  to  the 
custom  of  literary  men  at  a  certain  period  ?  It  is  entitled  *  De 
Animi  Tranquillitate.^  ^  I  earnestly  desire  tranquillity.  Bona 
res  quicft ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  never  attain  it ;  for,  when  un- 
occupied, I  grow  gloomy,  and  occupation  agitates  me  to  fever- 

ishness. 

«  «  «  «  ♦ 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.,  "James  Boswell." 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Jan.  24,  1778. 
**Dear  Sir, 

"  To  a  letter  so  interesting  as  your  last,  it  is  proper  to 
return  some  answer,  however  little  I  may  be  disposed  to  write. 
Your  alarm  at  your  lady's  illness  was  reasonable,  and  not  dispro- 
portionate to  the  appearance  of  the  disorder.  I  hope  your 
physical  friend's  conjecture  is  now  verified,  and  all  fear  of  a  con- 

*  Florence  Wilson  (Florentius  Volusenus)  was  born  at  Elgin,  ''about 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  ;"  studied  at  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen ;  came  to  England,  and  was  patronised  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who 
made  him  tutor  tu  his  nephew.  After  the  fall  of  Wolsey  he  sought  and 
found  the  protection,  successively,  of  Cardinal  du  Bellai  and  Cardinal 
Sadolet.  Keturning  to  Scotland  he  fell  ill  at  Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  and 
died  on  the  banks  of  the  Khone,  1547.  His  best  known  book,  De  tran- 
quillitate  Animi,  was  printed  at  Leyden,  1543,  at  Edinburgh,  1571,  and 
an  edition,  coiTected  by  Ruddiman,  again  at  Edinburgh  in  1707.^ 
Chalmers'  Biog.  Diet — Editor. 
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sumption  at  an  end  :  a  little  care  and  exercise  will  then  restore 
her.  London  is  a  good  air  for  ladies  ;  and  if  you  bring  her  hither, 
I  will  do  for  her  what  she  did  for  me — I  will  retire  from  my 
apartments  for  her  accommodation.  Behave  kindly  to  her,  and 
keep  her  cheerful. 

"  You  always  seem  to  call  for  tenderness.  Know,  then,  that 
in  the  first  month  of  the  present  year  I  very  highly  esteem  and 
very  cordially  love  you.  I  hope  to  tell  you  this  at  the  beginning 
of  every  year  as  long  as  we  live ;  and  why  should  we  trouble 
ourselves  to  tell  or  hear  it  oftener  ?  Tell  Veronica,  Euphemia, 
and  Alexander,  that  I  wish  them,  as  well  as  their  parents,  many 
happy  years. 

"  You  have  ended  the  negro's  cause  much  to  my  mind.  Lord 
Auchinleck  and  dear  Lord  Hailes  were  on  the  side  of  liberty. 
Lord  Hailes*s  name  reproaches  me ;  but  if  he  saw  my  languid 
neglect  of  my  own  affairs,  he  would  rather  pity  than  resent  my 
neglect  of  his.  I  hope  to  amend,  ut  et  mihi  vivam  et  amicis.  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  yours  affectionately,  "  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

"  My  service  to  my  fellow-traveller,  Joseph." 

Johnson  maintained  a  long  and  intimate  friendship  with 
Mr.  Welch,  who  succeeded  tlie  celebrated  Henry  Fielding 
as  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  West- 
minster ;  kept  a  regular  office  for  the  police  of  that  great 
district;  and  discharged  his  important  trust,  for  many 
years,  faithfully  and  ably.  Johnson,  who  liad  an  eager 
and  unceasing  curiosity  to  know  human  life  in  all  its 
variety,  told  me,  that  he  attended  Mr.  Welch  in  his  office 
for  a  whole  winter,  to  hear  the  examination  of  the  culprits ; 
but  that  he  found  an  almost  uniform  tenoi*  of  misfortune, 
wretchedness,  and  profligacy.  Mr.  Welch's  health  being 
impaired,  he  was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  a  warm 
climate ;  and  Johnson,  by  his  interest  with  Mr.  Chamier, 
procured  him  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Italy,  and  a 
promise  that  the  pension  or  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  which  government  allowed  him,  should  not  be  dis- 
continued. Mr.  Welch  accordingly  went  abroad,  accom- 
panied by  his  daughter  Anne,  a  young  lady  of  uncommon 
talents  and  literature.^ 

'  The  friendship  between  Mr.  Welch  and  him  was  unbroken.     Mr. 
Welch  died  not  many  months  before  him,  and  bequeathed  him  five 
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TO  SAUXDERS  ^VELCH, 
At  the  English  Coffee-House,  Rome. 

**  Feb.  3,  1778. 

"Deab  Sir, 

"  To  have  suffered  one  of  my  best  and  dearest  friends  to 
pass  almost  two  years  in  foreign  countries  without  a  letter,  has  a 
very  shameful  appearance  of  inattention.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
there  was  no  particular  time,  in  which  I  had  anything  particular 
to  say ;  and  general  expressions  of  good  will,  I  hope,  our  long 
friendship  is  grown  too  solid  to  want. 

"  Of  public  affairs  you  have  information  from  the  newspapers 
wherever  you  go,  for  the  English  keep  no  secret ;  and  of  other 
things  Mrs.  Nollekens  informs  you.  My  intelligence  could,  there- 
fore, be  of  no  use  ;  and  Miss  Nancy's  letters  made  it  unnecessary 
to  write  to  you  for  information ;  I  was  likewise  for  some  time  out  of 
humour,  to  find  that  motion  and  nearer  approaches  to  the  sun 
did  not  restore  your  health  so  fast  as  I  expected.  Of  your  health 
the  accounts  have  lately  been  more  pleasing ;  and  I  have  the 
gratification  of  imagining  to  myself  a  length  of  years  which  I 
hope  you  have  gained,  and  of  which  the  enjoyment  will  be  im- 
proved by  a  vast  accession  of  images  and  observations  which  your 
journeys  and  various  residence  have  enabled  you  to  make  and 
accumulate.  You  have  travelled  with  this  felicity,  almost  peculiar 
to  yourself,  that  your  companion  is  not  to  part  from  you  at  your 
journey's  end ;  but  you  are  to  live  on  together,  to  help  each  other's 
recollections,  and  to  supply  each  other's  omissions.  The  world 
has  few  greater  pleasures  than  that  which  two  friends  enjoy,  in 
tracing  back,  at  some  distant  time,  those  transactions  and  events 
through  which  they  have  passed  together.  One  of  the  old  man's 
miseries  is,  that  he  cannot  easily  find  a  companion  able  to  partake 
with  him  of  the  past.  You  and  your  fellow  traveller  have  this 
comfort  in  store,  that  your  conversation  will  be  not  easily  ex- 
hausted ;  one  will  always  be  glad  to  say  what  the  other  will  always 
be  willing  to  hear. 

guineas  for  a  ring,  which  Johnson  received  with  tenderness,  as  a  kind 
memorial.  His  regard  was  constant  for  his  friend  Mr.  Welch's 
daughters ;  of  whom  Mary  is  married  to  Mr.  Nollekens,  the  statuary, 
whose  merit  is  too  well  known  to  r^^^uire  any  T>»^»se  from  me. 
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"  That  you  may  enjoy  this  pleasure  long,  your  health  must 
"have  your  constant  attention.  I  suppose  you  propose  to  return 
this  year.  There  is  no  need  of  haste :  do  not  come  hither  before 
the  height  of  summer,  that  you  may  fall  gradually  into  the  incon- 
veniences of  your  native  clime.  July  seems  to  be  the  proper 
month.  August  and  September  will  prepare  you  for  the  winter. 
After  having  travelled  so  far  to  find  health,  you  must  take  care 
not  to  lose  it  at  home ;  and  I  hope  a  little  care  will  effectually 
preserve  it. 

"  Miss  Nancy  has  doubtless  kept  a  constant  and  copious  journal. 
She  must  not  expect  to  be  welcome  when  she  returns  without  a 
great  mass  of  information.  Let  her  review  her  journal  oft;en,  and 
set  down  what  she  finds  herself  to  have  omitted,  that  she  may  trust 
to  memory  as  little  as  possible,  for  memory  is  soon  confused  by 
a  quick  succession  of  things ;  and  she  will  grow  every  day  less 
confident  of  the  truth  of  her  own  narratives,  unless  she  can  recur 
to  some  written  memorials.  If  she  has  satisfied  herself  with  hints, 
instead  of  full  representations,  let  her  supply  the  deficiencies  now 
while  her  memory  is  yet  fresh,  and  while  her  father's  memory 
may  help  her.  If  she  observes  this  direction  she  will  not  have 
travelled  in  vain ;  for  she  will  bring  home  a  book  with  which  she 
may  entertain  herself  to  the  end  of  life.  If  it  were  not  now  too 
late,  I  would  advise  her  to  note  the  impression  which  the  first 
sight  of  any  thing  new  and  wonderful  made  upon  her  mind.  Let 
her  now  set  her  thoughts  down  as  she  can  recollect  them ;  for, 
faint  as  they  may  already  be,  they  will  grow  every  day  fainter. 

"  Perhaps  I  do  not  flatter  myself  unreasonably  when  I  imagine 
that  you  may  wish  to  know  something  of  me.  I  can  gratify  your 
benevolence  with  no  account  of  health.  The  hand  of  time,  or  of 
disease,  is  very  heavy  upon  me.  I  pass  restless  and  uneasy 
nights,  harassed  with  convulsions  of  my  breast,  and  flatulencies  at 
my  stomach  ;  and  restless  nights  make  heavy  days.  But  nothing 
will  be  mended  by  complaints,  and  therefore  I  will  make  an  end. 
When  we  meet,  we  will  try  to  forget  our  cares  and  our  maladies, 
and  contribute,  as  we  can,  to  the  cheerfulness  of  each  other.  If 
I  had  gone  with  you,  I  believe  I  should  have  been  better ;  but  I 
do  not  know  that  it  was  in  my  power.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yoiur  most 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

This  letter,  while  it  gives  admirable  advice  how  to  travel 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  will  therefore  be  of  very  general 
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use,  is  another  eminent  proof  of  Johnson's  warm  and 
affectionate  heart. 


TO  DR.  SAIVIUEL  JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh,  Feb.  26,  1778. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir, 

**  Why  I  have  delayed,  for  near  a  month,  to  thank  you  for 
your  last  affectionate  letter,  I  cannot  say  ;  for  my  mind  has  been 
in  better  health  these  three  weeks  than  for  some  years  past.  I 
believe  I  have  evaded  till  I  could  send  you  a  copy  of  Lord  Hailes*s 
opinion  on  the  negro's  cause,  which  he  wishes  you  to  read,  and 
correct  any  errors  that  there  may  be  in  the  language ;  for,  says  he, 
*  we  live  in  a  critical,  though  not  a  learned  age ;  and  I  seek  to 
screen  myself  under  the  shield  of  Ajax.'  I  communicated  to  him 
your  apology  for  keeping  the  sheets  of  his  *  Annals '  so  long.  He 
says, '  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  in  a  state  of  languor. 
Why  should  a  sober  Christian,  neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a  ^atic, 
be  very  merry  or  very  sad  ?  *  I  envy  his  lordship's  comfortable 
constitution  ;  but  well  do  I  know  that  languor  and  dejection  will 
afflict  the  best,  however  excellent  their  principles.  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  Lord  Hailes's  opinion  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  have 
had  it  for  some  time.  My  excuse  then  for  procrastination  must 
be,  that  I  wanted  to  have  it  copied  ;  and  I  have  now  put  that  off 
so  long,  that  it  will  be  better  to  bring  it  with  me  than  send  it,  as 
I  shall  probably  get  you  to  look  at  it  sooner  when  I  solicit  you  in 
person. 

"  My  wife,  who  is,  I  thank  God,  a  good  deal  better,  is  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  very  polite  and  courteous  offer  of  your 
apartment :  but  if  she  goes  to  London,  it  will  be  best  for  her  to 
have  lodgings  in  the  more  airy  vicinity  of  Hyde-park.  I,  how- 
ever, doubt  much  if  I  shall  be  able  to  prevail  with  her  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  metropolis ;  for  she  is  so  different  from  you  and 
me,  that  she  dislikes  travelling ;  and  she  is  so  anxious  about  her 
children,  that  she  thinks  she  should  be  unhappy  if  at  a  distance 
from  them.  She  therefore  wishes  rather  to  go  to  some  country 
place  in  Scotland,  where  she  can  have  them  with  her. 

'*  I  purpose  being  in  London  about  the  20th  of  next  month,  as 
I  think  it  creditable  to  appear  in  the  house  of  lords  as  one  of 
Douglas's  counsel,  in  the  great  and  last  competition  between 
Duke  Hamilton  and  him. 
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"  I  am  sorry  poor  Mrs.  Williams  is  so  ill :  though  her  temper 
is  unpleasant,  she  has  always  been  polite  and  obliging  to  me.  I 
wish  many  happy  years  to  good  Mb.  Levett,  who,  I  suppose,  holds 
his  usual  place  at  your  breakfast-table.^  I  ever  am,  dear  Sir, 
your  affectionate  servant,  *' James  Boswell." 


TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh,  Feb.  28,  1778. 
*'My  dear  Sir, 

"  You  are  at  present  busy  amongst  the  English  poets, 
preparing,  for  the  public  instruction  and  entertainment,  prefaces 
biographical  and  critical.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  season 
to  appeal  to  you  for  the  decision  of  a  controversy  which  has 
arisen  between  a  lady  and  me  concerning  a  passage  in  Parnell. 
That  poet  tells  us  that  his  hermit  quitted  his  cell 

to  know  the  world  by  sight. 


To  find  if  books  or  swains  report  it  right ; 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wand'ring  o'er  the  nightly  dew.)' 

T  maintain,  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  here  ;  for  as  the  hermit's 
notions  of  the  world  were  formed  from  the  reports  both  of  hooks 
and  swains,  he  could  not  justly  be  said  to  know  by  swains  alone. 
Be  pleased  to  judge  between  us,  and  let  us  have  your  reasons.^ 

"  WTiat  do  you  say  to  *  Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  now,  after  Lord 
North's  declaration,  or  confession,  or  whatever  else  his  concili- 
atory  speech  should  be  called?  I  never  differed  from  you  in 
politics  but  upon  two  points — the  Middlesex  election,  and  the 
taxation  of  the  Americans  by  the  British  houses  of  representa- 
tives. There  is  a  charm  in  the  word  parliament,  so  I  avoid  it. 
As  I  am  a  steady  and  a  warm  tory,  I  regret  that  the  king  does 

*  Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  humorously  observed,  that 
Levett  used  to  breakfast  on  the  crust  of  a  roll,  which  Johnson,  after 
tearing  out  the  crumb  for  himself,  threw  to  his  humble  friend. 

Perhaps  the  word  threw  is  here  too  strong.     Dr.   Johnson  never 

.  treated  Levett  with  contempt ;  it  is  clear,  indeed,  from  various  circum> 

stances,  that  he  had  great  kindness  for  him.    I  have  often  seen  Johnson 

at  breakfast,  accompanied,  or  rather  attended,  by  I^evett,  who  had  always 

the  management  of  the  tea-kettle. — Malone, 

^  See  this  subject  discussed  in  a  subsequent  page,  under  May  3, 1779. 
— Malone. 
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not  see  it  to  be  better  for  him  to  receive  constitutional  supplies 
from  his  American  subjects  hj  the  voice  of  their  own  assemblies, 
where  his  royal  person  is  repcesented,  than  through  the  medimn 
of  his  British  subjects.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  power  of  the 
crown,  which  I  wish  to  increase,  would  be  greater  when  in  con- 
tact with  all  its  dominions,  than  if  *'  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  *  ' 
were  *  to  shine '  upon  America  through  that  dense  and  troubled 
body,  a  modem  British  parliament.  But  enough  of  this  subject ; 
for  your  angry  voice  at  Ashbourne  upon  it  still  sounds  avrful  *  in 
my  mirnKs  ears.''     I  ever  am,  &c.,  **  James  Boswell." 


TO  THE  SAME. 

"Edinburgh,  March  12, 1778. 
"  My  DEAB  Sib, 

**  The  alarm  of  your  late  illness  distressed  me  but  a  few 
hours  ;  for  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  it  reached  me,  I  found 
it  contradicted  in  *  The  London  Chronicle,'  which  I  could  depend 
upon  as  authentic  concerning  you,  "Mr.  Strahan  being  the  printer 
of  it.  I  did  not  see  the  paper  in  which  *  the  approaching  extinc- 
tion of  a  bright  luminary '  was  announced,  Sir  William  Forbes 
told  me  of  it ;  and  he  says  he  saw  me  so  uneasy,  that  he  did  not 
give  me  the  report  in  such  strong  terms  as  he  read  it.  He  after- 
wards sent  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Langton  to  him,  which  relieved 
me  much.  I  am,  however,  not  quite  easy,  as  I  have  not  heard 
from  you ;  and  now  I  shall  not  have  that  comfort  before  I  see 
you,  for  I  set  out  for  London  to-morrow  before  the  post  comes 
in.  I  hope  to  be  with  you  on  Wednesday  morning:  and  I 
ever  am,  with  the  highest  veneration,  my  dear  Sir,  your  most 
obb'ged,  faithfal,  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  James  Boswell.'' 

On  Wednesday,  March  18, 1  arrived  in  London,  and  was 
informed  by  good  Mr.  Francis,  that  his  master  was  better, 
and  was  gone  to  Mr.  Thrale's  at  Streatham,  to  which  place 
I  wrote  to  him,  begging  to  know  when  he  would  be  in  town.* 

^  Alluding  to  a  line  in  his  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  describing  Car 
dinal  Wolsey  in  a  state  of  elevation : — 

"  Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine." 
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He  was  not  expected  for  some  time ;  but  next  day,  having 
called  on  Dr.  Taylor,  in  Dean's-yard,  Westminster,  I  found 
hiTYi  there,  and  was  told  he  had  come  to  town  for  a  few 
hours.  He  met  me  with  his  usual  kindness,  but  instantly 
returned  to  the  writing  of  something  on  which  he  was  em- 
ployed when  I  came  in,  and  on  which  he  seemed  much 
intent.  Finding  him  thus  engaged,  I  made  my  visit  very 
short,  and  had  no  more  of  his  conversation,  except  his  ex- 
pressing a  serious  regret  that  a  friend  of  ours  [Mr.  Lang- 
ton]  was  living  at  too  much  expense,  considering  how  poor 
an  appearance  he  made  :  "  If,"  said  he,  "  a  man  has  splen- 
dour from  his  expense,  if  he  spends  his  money  in  pride  or 
in  pleasure,  he  has  value  ;  but  if  he  lets  others  spend  it  for 
him,  which  is  most  commonly  the  case,  he  has  no  advan- 
tage from  it." 

On  Friday,  March  20,  I  found  him  at  his  own  house, 
sitting  with  Mrs.  Williams,  and  was  informed  that  the 
room  formerly  allotted  to  me  was  now  appropriated  to  a 
charitable  purpose;  Mrs.  Desmoulins,^  and,  I  think,  her 
daughter,  and  a  Miss  Carmichael,  being  also  lodged  in  it. 
Such  was  his  humanity,  and  such  his  generosity,  that  Mrs. 
Desmoulins  herself  told  me  he  allowed  her  half  a  guinea  a 
week.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  was  above  a  twelfth 
part  of  his  pension." 

His  liberality,  indeed,  was  at  all  periods  of  his  life  very 
remarkable.  Mr.  Howard,  of  Lichfield,  at  whose  father's 
house  Johnson  had  in  his  early  years  been  kindly  received, 
told  me,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  at  the  Charterhouse,  his 
father  wrote  to  him  to  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Samuel 

*  Daughter  of  Dr.  Swinfen,  Johnson's  godfather,  and  widow  of  Mr. 
Desmoulins,  a  writing-master. 

^  '^  The  dissensions,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  of  the  many  odd  inhabitants 
of  bis  house,  distressed  and  mortified  him  exceedingly.  He  really  was 
sometimes  afraid  of  going  home,  because  he  was  so  sure  to  be  met  at  the 
door  with  numberless  complaints;  and  he  used  to  lament  that  they 
made  his  life  miserable  from  the  impossibility  he  found  of  making  theirs 
happy,,  when  every  favour  he  bestowed  on  one  was  wormwood  to  the 
rest.  If,  however,  I  ventured  to  blame  their  ingratitude,  and  condemn 
their  conduct,  he  would  instantly  set  about  softening  the  one  and  justify- 
ing the  other ;  and  finished  commonly  by  telling  me^  that  I  knew  not 
how  to  make  allowances  for  situations  I  never  experienced." — Anecdotes, 
p.  213. — Cro/cer. 

III.  B 
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Johnson,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  found  him  in  an 
upper  room,  of  poor  appearance.  Johnson  received  him 
with  much  courteousness,  and  talked  a  great  deal  to  him, 
as  to  a  schoolboy,  of  the  course  of  his  education,  and  other 
particulars.  When  he  afterwards  came  to  know  and 
understand  the  high  character  of  this  great  man,  he  recol- 
lected his  condescension  with  wonder.  He  added,  that 
when  he  was  going  away,  Mr.  Johnson  presented  him  with 
half  a  guinea ;  and  this,  said  Mr.  Howard,  was  at  a  time 
when  he  probably  had  not  another. 

We  retired  from  Mrs.  Williams  to  another  room.  Tom 
Davies  soon  after  joined  us.  He  had  now  unfortunately 
failed  in  his  circumstances,  and  was  much  indebted  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  kindness  for  obtaining  for  him  many  alleviations 
of  his  distress.  After  he  went  away,  Johnson  blamed  his 
folly  in  quitting  the  stage,  by  which  he  and  his  wife  got 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  I  said,  I  believed  it  was 
owing  to  Churchiirs  attack  upon  him,  "He  mouths  a 
sentence  as  curs  mouth  a  bone."  Johnson.  "  I  believe,  so 
too.  Sir.  But  what  a  man  is  he  who  is  to  be  driven  from 
the  stage  by  a  line  ?  Another  line  would  have  driven  him 
from  his  shop ! " 

I  told  him  that  I  was  engaged  as  counsel  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  oppose  a  road-bill  in  the  comity 
of  Stirling,  and  asked  him  what  mode  he  would  advise  me 
to  follow  in  addressing  such  an  audience.  Johnson;  "  Why, 
Sir,  you  must  provide  yourself  with  a  good  deal  of  extra- 
neous matter,  which  you  are  to  produce  occasionally,  so  as 
to  fill  up  the  time ;  for  you  must  consider,  that  they  do  not 
listen  much.  K  you  begin  with  the  strength  of  your  cause, 
it  may  be  lost  before  they  begin  to  listen.  When  you  catch 
a  moment  of  attention,  press  the  merits  of  the  question 
upon  them."  He  said,  as  to  one  point  of  the  merits,  that 
he  thought  "  it  would  be  a  wrong  thing  to  deprive  the 
small  landholders  of  the  privilege  of  assessing  themselves 
for  making  and  repairing  the  high  roads :  it  was  destroy^ 
ing  a*  certain  portion  of  liberty  without  a  good  reason,  whick 
was  always  a  had  thing.**  When  I  mentioned  this  observa- 
tion next  day  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  pleasantly  said,  "  What ! 
does  he  talk  of  liberty  ?  Liberty  is  as  ndicxdous  in  hia 
mouth  as  religion  in  mine,**     Mr.  Wilkes's  advice  as  to  the 
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best  mode  of  speaking  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  more  respectful  towards  the  senate  than  that  of 
I>r.  Johnson.  ''Be  as  impudent  as  you  can,  as  merry  as 
you  can,  and  say  whatever  comes  uppermost.  Jack  Lee  * 
is  the  best  heard  there  of  any  counsel ;  and  he  is  the  most 
impudent  dog.  and  always  abusing  ns." 

In  my  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson  this  evening,  I  was 
quite  easy,  as  his  companion ;  upon  which  I  find  in  my 
journal  the  following  reflection :  "  So  ready  is  my  mind  to 
suggest  ma^^^^'^^r  for  dissatisfaction,  that  I  felt  a  sort  of 
regret  ^^iw-'i  _  w^as  so  easy.  I  missed  that  awful  reverence 
/i\k  w^nich  I  used  to  contemplate  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
in  the  complex  magnitude  of  his  literary,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious character.  I  have  a  wonderful  superstitious  love  of 
mystery ;  when,  x)erhaps,  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  cloudy  darkness  of  my  own  mind.  I  should  be  glad 
that  I  am  more  advanced  in  my  progress  of  being,  so  that 
I  can  view  Dr.  Johnson  with  a  steadier  and  clearer  eye. 
My  dissatisfaction  to-night  was  foolish.  Would  it  not  be 
foolish  to  regret  that  we  shall  have  less  mystery  in  a  future 
state  ?  That  *  we  now  see  in  a  glass  darkly,*  but  shall '  then 
see  face  to  face  ? ' "  This  reflection,  which  I  thus  freely 
communicate,  will  be  valued  by  the  thinking  part  of  my 
readers,  who  may  have  themselves  experienced  a  similar 
state  of  mind. 

He  returned  next  day  to  Streatham,  to  Mr.  Thrale's ; 
where,  as  Mr.  Strahan  once  complained  to  me,  "  he  was  in 
a  great  measure  absorbed  from  the  society  of  his  old 
friends."  I  was  kept  in  London  by  business,  and  wrote  to 
him  on  the  27th,  that  "  a  separation  from  him  for  a  week, 
when  we  were  so  near,  was  equal  to  a  separation  for  a  year, 
when  we  were  at  four  hundred  miles  distance."  I  went  to 
Streatham  on  Monday,  March  30.  Before  he  appeared, 
Mrs.  Thrale  made  a  very  characteristical  remark :  "  I  do 
not  know  for  certain  what  will  please  Dr.  Johnson :  but  I 
know  for  certain  that  it  will  displease  him  to  praise  any 
thing,  even  what  he  likes,  extravagantly." 

^  Mr.  Lee,  afterwards  Solicitor-General  in  the  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration. "  He  was  a  man  of  strong  parts,  though  of  coarse  manners,  and 
who  never  hesitated  to  express  in  the  coarsest  language  whatever  he 
thought." — Wraxall's  Mem.,  voL  ii.,p.  237. — Oroker, 
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At  dinner  he  laughed  at  querulous  declamations  against 
the  age,  on  account  of  luxury, — increase  of  London, — 
scarcity  of  provisions, — and  other  such  topics.  "  Houses,'* 
said  he,  "  will  be  built  till  rents  fall ;  and  com  is  more 
plentiful  now  than  ever  it  was." 

I  had  before  dinner  repeated  a  ridiculous  story  told  me 
by  an  old  man,  who  had  been  a  passenger  with  me  in  the 
stage-coach  to-day.  Mrs.  Thrale  having  taken  occasion  to 
allude  to  it  in  talking  to  me,  called  it,  •*  The  story  told  you 
by  the  old  womanJ*  "  No'^,  Madam,"  said  I,  "  give  me 
leave  to  catch  you  in  the  fact :  it  was  not  an  old  vxyrnxm^ 
but  an  old  man,  whom  I  mentioned  as  having  told  me  thig." 
I  presumed  to  take  an  opportunity,  in  the  presence  of 
Johnson,  of  showing  this  lively  lady  how  ready  she  was. 
unintentionally,  to  deviate  from  exact  authenticity  of  nar- 
ration. 

Thomas  k  Kempis  (he  observed)  must  be  a  good  book,  as 
the  world  has  opened  its  arms  to  receive  it.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  printed,  in  one  language  or  other,  as  many  time* 
as  there  have  been  months  since  it  first  came  out.  I  always 
was  struck  with  this  sentence  in  it :  "Be  not  angry  that 
you  cannot  make  others  as  you  wish  them  to  be,  since  you 
cannot  make  yourself  as  you  wish  to  be."  * 

He  said,  "  I  was  angry  with  Hurd  about  Cowley,  for 
having  published  a  selection  of  his  works :  but,  upon  better 
consideration,  I  think  there  is  no  impropriety  in  a  man's 
publishing  as  much  as  he  chooses  of  any  author,  if  he  doea 
not  put  the  rest  out  of  the  way.  A  man,  for  instance,  may 
print  the  *  Odes  of  Horace '  alone."  He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
more  indulgent  humour  than  when  this  subject  was  dis* 
cussed  between  him  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

When  we  were  at  tea  and  coffee,  there  came  in  Lord 
Trimlestown,  in  whose  family  was  an  ancient  Lish  peerage,, 
but  it  suffered  by  taking  the  generous  side  in  the  troubles 
of  the  last  century.^    He  was  a  man  of  pleasing  conversa* 

'  The  original  passage  is :  ''Si  non  potes  te  talem  facere,  qualem  tis,. 
quomodo  poteris  alium  ad  tuum  habere  beneplacitum  ? " — ^De  Imit» 
Christ.,  lib.  i.,  c.  xvi. — J.  BosweU,Jun, 

^  Since  this  was  written,  the  attainder  has  beeq  rcersed ;  and  l^cholas 
Bamewall  is  now  a  peer  of  Ireland  with  this  title.  The  person  mentioned 
in  the  text  had  studied  physic,  and  prescribed  gratis  to  the  poor.  Henoe- 
arose  the  subsequent  conversation. — Malone, 
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tion,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  young  gentleman,  his 
son. 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  in  my  possession  the  Life  of  Sir 
Eobert  Sibbald,  the  celebrated  Scottish  antiquary,  and 
founder  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians  at  Edinburgh,  in 
the  original  manuscript  in  his  own  handwriting  ;  and  that 
it  was,  I  beheved,  the  most  natural  and  candid  account  of 
himself  that  ever  was  given  by  any  man.  As  an  instance, 
he  tells  that  the  Duke  of  Perth,  then  chancellor  of  Scotland, 
pressed  him  very  much  to  come  over  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
faith ;  that  he  resisted  all  his  grace's  arguments  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  till  one  day  he  felt  himself,  as  it  were,  in- 
stantaneously convinced,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  ran 
into  the  duke*s  arms,  and  embraced  the  ancient  religion ; 
that  he  continued  very  steady  in  it  for  some  time,  and 
.  accompanied  his  grace  to  London  one  winter,  and  lived  in 
his  household ;  that  there  he  found  the  rigid  fasting  pre- 
scribed by  the  church  very  severe  upon  him ;  that  this  dis- 
posed him  to  re-consider  the  controversy  ;  and  having  then 
seen  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  he  returned  to  Protestantism. 
I  talked  of  some  time  or  other  publishing  this  curious  life. 
Mbs.  Thrale.  "I  think  you  had  as  well  let  alone  that 
publication.  To  discover  such  weakness  exposes  a  man 
when  he  is  gone."  Johnson.  **  Nay,  it  is  an  honest  picture 
of  human  nature.  How  often  are  the  primary  motives  of 
our  greatest  actions  as  small  as  Sibbald's  for  his  re-con- 
version ! "  Mrs.  Thrale.  "  But  may  they  not  as  well  be 
forgotten  ? "  Johnson.  "  No,  Madam ;  a  man  loves  to 
review  his  own  mind.  That  is  the  use  of  a  diary  or 
journal."  Lord  Trimlestown.  "  True,  Sir.  As  the 
ladies  love  to  see  themselves  in  a  glass,  so  a  man  likes  to 
see  himself  in  his  journal."  Boswell.  "A  very  pretty 
allusion."  Johnson.  "Yes,  indeed."  Boswell.  "And 
as  a  lady  adjusts  her  dress  before  a  mirror,  a  man  adjusts 
his  character  by  looking  at  his  journal."  I  next  year 
found  the  very  same  thought  in  Atterbury's  "  Funeral 
Sermon  on  Lady  Cukts ; "  where,  having  mentioned  her 
Diary,  he  says,  "  In  this  glass  she  every  day  dressed  her 
mind."  This  is  a  proof  of  coincidence,  and  not  of  pla- 
giarism ;  for  I  had  never  read  that  sermon  before. 

Next  morning,  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  Johnson  gave 
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a  very  earnest  recommendation  of  what  lie  himseK  prac- 
tised with  the  utmost  conscientiousness :  I  mean  a  strict 
attention  to  truth  even  in  the  most  minute  particulars. 
"  Accustom  your  children,"  said  he,  **  constantly  to  this :  if 
a  thing  happened  at  one  window,  and  they,  when  relating 
it,  say  that  it  happened  at  another,  do  not  let  it  pass,  but 
instantly  check  them :  you  do  not  know  where  deviation 
from  truth  will  end."  Boswell.  "It  may  come  to  the 
door :  and  when  once  an  account  is  at  all  varied  in  one  cir- 
cumstance, it  may  by  degrees  be  varied  so  as  to  be  totally 
different  from  what  really  happened."  Our  lively  hostess, 
whose  fancy  was  impatient  of  the  rein,  fidgeted  at  this,  and 
ventured  to  say,  "  Nay,  this  is  too  much.  If  Dr.  Johnson 
should  forbid  me  to  drink  tea,  I  would  comply,  as  I  should 
feel  the. restraint  only  twice  a  day ;  but  little  variations  in 
narrative  must  happen  a  thousand  times  a  day,  if  one  is 
not  perpetually  watching."  Johnson.  "Well,  Madain, 
and  you  ought  to  be  perpetually  watching.  It  is  more  from 
carelessness  about  truth,  than  from  intentional  lying,  that 
there  is  so  much  falsehood  in  the  world." 

In  his  review  of  Dr.  Warton's  "  Essay  on  the  Writings 
and  Genius  of  Pope,"  Johnson  has  given  the  following  salu- 
tary caution  upon  this  subject :  "  Nothing  but  experience 
could  evince  the  frequency  of  false  information,  or  enable 
any  man  to  conceive  that  so  many  groundless  reports  should 
be  propagated,  as  every  man  of  eminence  may  hear  of  him- 
self. Some  men  relate  what  they  think  as  what  they  know ; 
some  men  of  confused  memories  and  habitual  inaccuracy 
ascribe  to  one  man  what  belongs  to  another ;  and  some  talk 
on  without  thought  or  care.  A  few  men  are  sufficient  to 
broach  falsehoods,  which  are  afterwards  innocently  diffused 
by  successive  relators."  ^  Had  he  lived  to  read  what  Sir 
John  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  have  related  concerning  him- 
self, how  much  would  he  have  found  his  observation  illus- 
trated!*   He  was,  indeed,  so  much  impressed  with  the 

^  Literary  Magazine,  1756,  p.  37. 

Johnson's  Works,  Oxford  Ed.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  42. — Editor, 

3  The  following  plausible  but  over-prudent  counsel  on  this  subject  iB 

given  by  an  Italian  writer,  quoted  by  ^edi,  **  De  generatione  inaecUfrum/* 

with  the  epithet  of  "  divinipoetm,^ 

*'  Sempre  a  quel  ver  che  ha  &ccia  di  menzogna 
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prevalence  of  falsehood,  voluntary  or  unintentional,  tliat  I 
never  knew  any  person  who,  upon  hearing  an  extraordinary 
circumstance  told,  discovered  more  of  the  incredulus  odi. 
He  would  say,  with  a  significant  look -and  decisive  tone, 
'*  It  is  not  so.  Do  not  tell  this  again.''  He  inculcated  upon 
all  his  friends  the  importance  of  perpetual  vigilance  against 
the  slightest  degrees  of  falsehood ;  the  effect  of  which,  as 
Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  observed  to  me,  has  been,  that  all  who 
were  of  his  school  are  distinguished  for  a  love  of  truth  and 
accuracy,  which  they  would  not  have  possessed  in  the  same 
degree  if  they  had  not  been  acquainted  with  Johnson. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  "It  is  wonderful  that  five 
thousand  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  stiU  it  is  undecided  whether  or  not  there  has 
ever  been  an  instance  of  the  spirit  of  any  person  appearing 
after  death.  All  argument  is  against  it  but  all  belief  is 
for  it." 

He  said,  "  John  Wesley's  conversation  is  good,  but  he  is  ' 
never  at  leisure.     He  is  always  obliged  to  go  at  a  certain 
hour.     This  is  very  disagreeable  to  a  man  who  loves  to  fold 
his  legs  and  have  out  his  talk,  as  I  do." 

On  Friday,  April  3, 1  dined  with  him  in  London,  in  a 
company  ^  where  were  present  several  eminent  men,  whom 

De*  Tuom  chiuder  le  labbra  finch'  ei  puote ; 
Per6  che  senza  colpa  fa  yergogna." 

Boswell  had  not,  apparently  discovered  that  the  divine  poet  was  Dante ; 
and  that  the  lines  were  taken  from  the  Inferno,  xvL  124-6.  They  are 
thus  rendered  by  Wright : — 

**  That  truth  which  bears  the  semblance  of  a  lie. 
To  pass  the  lips  man  never  should  allow ; 
Though  crime  be  absent,  still  disgrace  is  nigh." 

Editor, 

^  The  Clvh. — This  seems  to  be  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr.  Boswell 
has  ventured  to  give  in  any  detail  the  conversation  of  that  society ;  and 
we  see  that  on  this  occasion  he  has  not  mentioned  the  namesy  but  has  dis- 
guised the  parties  under  what  look  like  initials.  Ail  these  letters,  how- 
ever— even  with  the  names  of  the  c<»npany  before  us — ^it  is  not  easy  to 
appropriate.  It  appears  by  the  books  of  the  Club,  as  Mr.  Hatchet  t 
informed  me,  that  the  company  on  that  evening  consisted  of  Dr,  John- 
50W,  president,  ifcfr.  Bwrke,  ifr.  Boswell,  Dr.  George  FordyoeyMr,  Qibhoriy 
Dr,  Johnson  (again  named),  Sir  Joshua,  Beynolas,  Lord  Upper  Ossary, 
and  Mr,  R.  B*  Sheridan,  In  Mr.  Boswell^  account,  the  letter  £.  no 
doubt  stands  for  Edmund  Burke ;  P.,  in  allusion  to  his  family  name  of 
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I  shall  not  name,  but  distinguish  their  parts  in  the  conver- 
sation  by  different  letters. 

F.  "  I  have  been  looking  at  this  famous  antique  marble 
dog  of  Mr.  Jennings/  valued  at  a  thousand  guineas,  said  to 
be  Alcibiades'  dog."  Johnson.  "His  tail  then  must  be 
docked.  That  was  the  mark  of  Alcibiades*  dog" '  E.  " A 
thousand  guineas !  The  representation  of  no  animal  what- 
ever is  worth  so  much.  At  this  rate,  a  dead  dog  would, 
indeed,  be  better  than  a  living  lion."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is 
not  the  worth  of  the  thing,  but  of  the  skill  in  forming  it, 
which  is  so  highly  estimated.  Every  thing  that  enlarges 
the  sphere  of  human  powers,  that  shows  man  he  can  do 
what  he  thought  he  could  not  do,  is  valuable.  The  first 
man  who  balanced  a  straw  upon  his  nose;  Johnson,  who 

Fitzpatrick,  probably  means  Lord  Upper  Ossory ;  but  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  other  letters  is  very  difficult.  The  medical  observations,  and 
the  allusions  to  Holland,  made  by  C,  suggest  that  Dr.  George  Fordyce, 
a  physician  who  was  educated  in  Holland,  was  meant,  although  why  he 
should  have  been  det^ignated  by  C.  I  cannot  guess.  B.  may  mean 
Richard  B.  Sheridan,  then  a  young  man  not  yet  in  Parliament.  The 
story  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  made  me  doubt  whether  P.  was  not  Sir 
Joshua,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  the  initial  J.,  as  well  as  the 
style  of  observations  made  by  him,  seem  to  indicate  Sir  Joshua.  If  this  be 
so,  then  P.  would  be  Gibbon,  who,  perhaps,  from  Johnson's  coming  late, 
or  some  accidental  cause,  may  have  acted  as  president  of  the  night ;  and 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  P.  puts  the  question.  These  latter  conjectures 
are  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  my  mind.  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
and  Mr.  Chalmers  were  equally  dubious. — Oroker. 

^  Henry  Constantine  Jennings,  the  only  son  of  —  Jennings,  Esq.,  of 
Shiplake,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  **  was  born  in  1731,  O.S."  His  father 
is  said  to  have  been  a  cousin  of  Sarah  Jennings,  the  celebrated  Duchess 
of  Marlborough.  When  he  was  seventeen  he  obtained  a  commission  in 
the  first  regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  which,  however,  he  quickly  threw  up, 
and  then  entered  on  the  erand  tour.  While  at  Home  he  bought  for  a 
moderate  sum  the  marble  statue  of  a  dog,  for  which  he  afterwards 
refused,  as  he  said,  the  sum  of  £1,400.  The  collections  he  amassed,  bis 
ill  success  on  the  turf  compelled  him  to  sell.  '^  This  day  (April  4)  was 
sold  for  one  thousand  guineas  the  celebrated  dog  known  to  the  virtuosi 
by  the  name  of  Alcibiades'  dog,  and  supposed  to  be  the  most  exquisite 
piece  of  sculpture  of  the  kind  in  the  world." — Annual  Register,  1778,  p. 
174.  It  was  bought  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  Mr. 
Charles  DuncomTO,  M.P.  for  Yorkshire,  and  is  now  in  the  gallery  at 
Faversham  Park.  The  follies  and  eccentricities  of  Jennings's  life  are 
described  at  greater  length  than  they  deserve,  in  the  volume  for  1820  of 
the  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary. — Editor, 

'  The  story  of  Alcibiades  cutting  off  his  dog's  tail,  and  his  reasons  for 
the  act,  are  told  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Alcibiades,  cap.  ix. — Editor, 
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rode  upon  three  horses  at  a  time ;  in  short,  all  such  mien 
deserve  the  applause  of  mankind,  not  on  account  of  the 
use  of  what  thev  did,  bnt  of  the  deiteritr  which  ther  ex- 
hibited."  Boswell.  "Yet  a  misapplication  of  time  and 
assiduity  is  not  to  be  encouraged.  Addison,  in  one  of  his 
^  Spectators,'  commends  the  judgment  of  a  king,  who,  as  a 
suitable  reward  to  a  man  that  by  long  perseverance  had 
attained  to  the  art  of  throwing  a  barley-corn  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle,  gave  him  a  bushel  of  barley."  Johnson. 
*'  He  must  have  been  a  king  of  Scotland,  where  barley  is 
scarce."  F.  "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  antique  figures 
of  an  animal  is  the  boar  at  Florence."  Johnson.  "The 
first  boar  that  is  well  made  in  marble  should  be  preserved 
as  a  wonder.  When  men  arrive  at  a  facility  of  making 
boars  well,  then  the  workmanship  is  not  of  such  value ; 
but  they  should,  however,  be  preserved  as  examples,  and 
as  a  greater  security  for  the  restoration  of  the  art,  should 
it  be  lost." 

.  E.  "  We  hear  prodigious  complaints  at  present  of  emi- 
gration. I  am  convinced  that  emigration  makes  a  country 
more  populous."  J.  "  That  sounds  very  much  like  a  para- 
dox." E.  "Exportation  of  men,  like  exportation  of  all 
other  commodities,  makes  more  be  produced."  Johnson. 
"  But  there  would  be  more  people  were  there  not  emigra- 
tion, provided  there  were  food  for  more."  E.  "  No  ;  leave 
a  few  breeders,  and  you'll  have  more  people  than  if  there 
were  no  emigration."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  plain  there 
will  be  more  people,  if  there  are  more  breeders.  Thirty 
cows  in  good  pasture  will  produce  more  calves  than  ten 
cows,  provided  they  have  good  bulls."  E.  "There  are 
bulls  enough  in  Ireland."  ^  Johnson  (smiling).  "  So,  Sir, 
I  should  think  from  your  argument."  Boswell.  "You 
said  exportation  of  men,  like  exportation  of  other  commo- 
dities, makes  more  be  produced.  But  a  bounty  is  given  to 
encourage  the  exportation  of  com,  and  no  bounty  is  given 
for  the  exportation  of  men ;  though,  indeed,  those  who  go 
gain  by  it."    E.  "  But  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 

^  All  this,  as  Mr.  BotwtH  §Utmjm0  iiys.  must  be  a  very  imperfect 
record  of  the  00DV«nitifl^J||^SHi|kMjMfaLpiM(  to  allude  (per- 
haps with  a  doMiJ^t/^/ffl^^^^^^^^^^^^^"*'*^  o^IreUnd. 
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com  is  paid  at  home."  E.  "That's  the  same  thing," 
Johnson.  "  No,  Sir."  E.  "  A  man  who  stays  at  home 
gains  nothing  by  his  neighbour's  emigrating."  Boswell. 
''  I  can  understand  that  emigration  may  be  the  cause  that 
more  people  may  be  produced  in  a  country ;  but  the 
country  will  not  therefore  be  the  more  populous ;  for  the 
people  issue  from  it. .  It  can  only  be  said  that  there  is  a 
flow  of  people.  It  is  an  encouragement  to  have  children,  to 
know  that  they  can  get  a  living  by  emigration."  R.  "  Yes, 
if  there  were  an  emigration  of  children  under  six  years  of 
age.  But  they  don't  emigrate  till  they  cotdd  earn  their 
livelihood  in  some  way  at  home."  C.  "  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  most  unhealthy  countries,  where  there  are  the  most 
destructive  diseases,  such  as  Egypt  and  Bengal,  are  the 
most  populous."  Johnson.  "  Countries  which  are  the 
most  populous  have  the  most  destructive  diseases.  That  is 
the  true  state  of  the  proposition."  C.  "  Holland  is  very 
unhealthy,  yet  it  is  exceedingly  populous."  Johnson.  "  I 
know  not  that  Holland  is  unhealthy.  But  its  populousness 
is  owing  to  an  influx  of  people  from  all  other  countries. 
Disease  cannot  be  the  cause  of  populousness;  for  it  not 
only  carries  off  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  ;  but  those 
who  are  left  are  weakened,  and  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
increase." 

E.  "  Mr.  E.,  I  don't  mean  to  flatter,  but  when  posterity 
reads  one  of  your  speeches,  in  parliament,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  believe  that  you  took  so  much  pains,  knowing  with  cer- 
tainty that  it  could  produce  no  effect,  that  not  one  vote 
would  be  gained  by  it."  E.  "  Waiving  your  compliment 
to  me,  I  shall  say,  in  general,  that  it  is  very  well  worth 
while  for  a  man  to  take  pains  to  speak  well  in  parliament. 
A  man,  who  has  vanity,  speaks  to  display  his  talents ;  and 
if  a  man  speaks  well,  he  gradually  establishes  a  certain  re- 
putation and  consequence  in  the  general  opinion,  which 
sooner  or  later  will  have  its  political  rewaid.  Besides, 
though  not  one  vote  is  gained,  a  good  speech  has  its  effect. 
Though  an  act  which  has  been  ably  opposed  passes  into  a 
law,  yet  in  its  progress  it  is  modelled,  it  is  softened  in  such 
a  manner,  that  we  see  plainly  the  minister  has  been  told, 
that  the  members  attached  to  him  are  so  sensible  of  its  in- 
justice or  absurdii"    ^^^^    ^hsi  *^^y  have  heard,  that  it 
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must  be  altered."  Johnson.  "  And,  Sir,  there  is  a  grati- 
fication of  pride.  Thongli  we  cannot  out-vote  them,  we 
will  out-argue  them.  They  shall  not  do  wrong,  without  its 
being  shown  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  world."  E» 
"  The  House  of  Commons  is  a  mixed  body.  (I  except  the 
minority,  which  I  hold  to  be  pure  (smiling),  but  I  take  the 
whole  house.)  It  is  a  mass  by  no  means  pure  ;  but  neither 
is  it  wholly  corrupt,  though  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
corruption  in  it.  There  are  many  members  who  generally 
go  with  the  minister,  who  will  not  go  all  lengths.  There 
are  many  honest  well-meaning  country  gentlemen  who  are 
in  parliament  only  to  keep  up  the  consequence  of  their 
families.  Upon  most  of  these  a  good  speech  will  have  in- 
fluence." Johnson.  "  We  are  all  more  or  less  governed  by 
interest.  But  interest  will  not  make  us  do  every  thing. 
In  a  case  which  admits  of  doubt,  we  try  to  think  on  the 
side  which  is  for  our  interest,  and  generally  bring  ourselvea 
to  act  accordingly.  But  the  subject  must  admit  of  diver- 
sity of  colouring :  it  must  receive  a  colour  on  that  side* 
In  the  House  of  Commons  there  are  members  enough  who 
will  not  vote  what  is  grossly  unjust  or  absurd.  No,  Sir ; 
there  must  always  be  right  enough,  or  appearance  of  right, 
to  keep  wrong  in  countenance."  Boswell.  "  There  is 
surely  always  a  majority  in  parliament  who  have  places,  or 
who  want  to  have  them,  and  who  therefore  will  be  gene- 
rally ready  to  support  government,  without  requiring  any 
pretext."  E.  "  True,  Sir ;  that  majority  will  always 
follow 

*  Quo  clamor  vocat  et  turba  faventium.'  " 

BoswELL.  "Well,  now,  let  us  take  the  common  phrase> 
Place-hunters.  I  thought  they  had  hunted  without  regard 
to  anything,  just  as  their  huntsman,  the  minister,  leads» 
looking  only  to  the  prey."  ^  J.  "  But  taking  your  metaphor^ 
you  know  that  in  hunting  there  are  few  so  desperately  keen 

^  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who,  however  detestable  as  a  metaphysician,, 
must  be  allowed  to  have  admirable  talents  as  a  political  writer,  thus  de- 
scribes the  House  of  Commons  in  his  **  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham"  (Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  13,  Mallet's  edit.,  5  vols.  4to,  1754) : — "  You 
know  the  nature  of  that  assembly  ;  they  grow,  like  hounds,  fond  of  the 
man  who  shows  them  game,  and  by  whose  halloo  they  are  used  to  be 
encouraged." 
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as  to  follow  without  reserve.  Some  do  not  choose  to  leap 
ditches  and  hedges  and  risk  their  necks,  or  gallop  over 
steeps,  or  even  to  dirty  themselves  in  bogs  and  mire." 
BoswELL.  "  I  am  glad  there  are  some  good,  qtiiet,  mode- 
rate political  hunters."  E.  "I  believe,  in  any  body  of 
men  in  England,  I  should  have  been  in  the  minority ;  I 
have  always  been  in  the  minority."  P.  "The  House  of 
Commons  resembles  a  private  company.  How  seldom  is 
any  man  convinced  by  another's  argument ;  passion  and 
pride  rise  against  it."  R.  "What  would  be  the  conse- 
quence, if  a  minister,  sure  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  should  resolve  that  there  should  be  no  speaking 
at  all  upon  his  side  ?  "  E.  "  He  must  soon  go  out.  That 
has  been  tried ;  but  it  was  found  it  would  not  do." 

E.  "  The  Irish  language  is  not  primitive ;  it  is  Teutonic, 
a  mixture  of  the  northern  tongues  ;  it  has  much  English  in 
it."  Johnson.  "  It  may  have  been  radically  Teutonic ;  but 
English  and  High  Dutch  have  no  similarity  to  the  eye, 
though  radically  the  same.  Once,  when  loolong  into  Low 
Dutch,  I  f  oimd,  in  a  whole  page,  only  one  word  similar  to 
English;  stroem,  like  streami,  and  it  signified  tide"^  E. 
"  I  remember  having  seen  a  Dutch  sonnet,  in  which  I  found 
this  word  roesnopiea.  Nobody  would  at  first  think  that  this 
could  be  English ;  but,  when  we  inquire,  we  find  roes,  rose, 
and  nopie,  knob ;  so  we  have  roseJmds.*' 

JbHNsoN.  "  I  have  been  reading  Thicknesse's  *  Travels,*" 
which  I  think  are  entertaining."     Boswbll.  "What,  Sir, 

^  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  in  error  in  this  point.  Stroem  sig 
nifies  just  what  stream  does  in  English — current,  flowing  water,  and 
thence  tide :  and  the  languages  have  undoubtedly  a  general  similarity. 
Let  us  take  as  examples  the  explanations  given  in  Marin's  Dutch  Dic- 
tionary, of  the  very  two  words  to  which  Johnson  alluded,  with  the 
English  subjoined : 

CURRENT.  — Stroom — ras, 
stream — race. 

TIDE. —  Water — ty — stroom — ehhe  en  vloet  van  der  see 
water — tide — stream — ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea. 

And  under  the  word  current  is  quoted  a  Dutch  phrase  which  is  almost 

English : 

Dat    hock  word  tien  cronen 

That  book  worth  ten  crowns. — CroJcer, 

*  A  Year's  Journey  through  France  and  part  of  Spain.    By  Philip 

Thicknesse.     London,  1777,  2  vols.  8vo. — Editor, 
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a  good  book  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  to  read  once.  I  do 
not  say  yon  are  to  make  a  stndy  of  it,  and  digest  it ;  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  true  book  in  his  intention.  All  travellers 
generally  mean  to  tell  truth ;  though  Thicknesse  observes, 
upon  Smollett's  account  of  his  alarming  a  whole  town  in 
France  by  firing  a  blunderbuss,  and  frightening  a  French 
nobleman  till  he  made  him  tie  on  his  portmanteau,  that  he 
would  be  loth  to  say  Smollett  had  told  two  lies  in  one  page ; 
but  he  had  found  the  only  town  in  France  where  these 
things  could  have  happened.  Travellers  must  often  be 
mistaken.  In  every  thing,  except  where  mensuration  can 
be  applied,  they  may  honestly  ^fPer.  There  has  been,  of 
late,  a  strange  turn  in  travellers  to  be  displeased." 

E.  "  From  the  experience  which  I  have  had, — and  I  have 
had  a  great  deal, — I  have  learnt  to  think  better  of  man- 
kind." Johnson.  "From  my  experience  I  have  foimd 
them  worse  in  commercial  dealings,  more  disposed  to 
cheat,  than  I  had  any  notion  of ;  but  more  disposed  to 
do  one  another  good  than  I  had  conceived."  J.  "  Less 
just  and  more  beneficent."  Johnson.  "  And,  really,  it  is 
wonderful, — considering  how  much  attention  is  necessary 
for  men  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  ward  off  imme^ 
diate  evils  which  press  upon  them, — it  is  wonderful  how 
much  they  do  for  others.  As  it  is  said  of  the  greatest  liar, 
that  he  tells  more  truth  than  falsehood ;  so  it  may  be  said 
of  the  worst  man,  that  he  does  more  good  than  evil." 
BoswELL.  "  Perhaps  from  experience  men  may  be  found 
happier  than  we  suppose."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  the  more 
we  inquire,  we  shall  find  men  the  less  happy."  P.  "  As  to 
thinking  better  or  worse  of  mankind  from  experience,  some 
cunning  people  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  have  put 
men  to  the  test,  as  they  think.  There  is  a  very  good  story 
told  of  Sir  G-odfrey  Kneller,  in  his  character  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  A  gentleman  brought  his  servant  before  him, 
upon  an  accusation  of  having  stolen  some  money  from  him ; 
but  it  having  come  out  that  he  had  laid  it  purposely  in  the 
servant's  way,  in  order  to  try  his  honesty.  Sir  Q-odfrey  sent 
the  master  to  prison."  ^    Johnson.  "  To  resist  temptation 

^  Pope  thus  introduces  this  story  : — 

"  Faith,  in  such  case  if  you  should  prosecute, 
I  think  Sir  Godfrey  should  decide  the  suit, 
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once  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  honesty.  If  a  servant,  in- 
deed, were  to  resist  the  continued  temptation  of  silver  lying 
in  a  window,  as  some  people  let  it  lie,  when  he  is  sure  his 
master  does  not  know  how  much  there  is  of  it,  he  would 
give  a  strong  proof  of  honesty.  But  this  is  a  proof  to  which 
you  have  no  right  to  put  a  man.  You  know,  humanly 
speaking,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  temptation  which  will 
overcome  any  virtue.  Now,  in  so  far  as  you  approach 
temptation  to  a  man,  you  do  him  an  injury ;  and,  if  he  is 
overcome,  you  share  his  guilt."  P.  "And,  when  once  over- 
oome,  it  is  easier  for  him  to  be  got  the  better  of  again." 
BoswELL.  "  Yes,  you  are  his  seducer ;  you  have  debauched 
him.  I  have  known  a  man  resolved  to  put  friendship  to 
the  test,  by  asking  a  friend  to  lend  him  money,  merely  with 
that  view,  when  he  did  not  want  it."  Johnson.  "  That  is 
very  wrong.  Sir.  Your  friend  may  be  a  narrow  man,  and 
jet  have  many  good  qualities  ;  narrowness  may  be  his  only 
fault.  Now  you  are  trying  his  general  character  as  a  friend 
by  one  particular  singly,  in  which  he  happens  to  be  defec- 
tive, when,  in  truth,  his  character  is  composed  of  many 
particulars." 

E.  "I  understand  the  hogshead  of  claret,  which  this 
society  was  favoured  with  by  our  friend  the  Dean,^  is  nearly 
out ;  I  think  he  should  be  written  to,  to  send  another  of  the 
same  kind.  Let  the  request  be  made  with  a  happy  am- 
biguity of  expression,  so  that  we  may  have  the  chance  of 
his  sending  it  also  as  a  present."  Johnson.  "  I  am  willing 
to  offer  my  services  as  secretary  on  this  occasion."  P. 
"  As  many  as  are  for  Dr.  Johnson  being  secretary,  hold  up 
jour  hands. — Carried  unanimously."  Boswell.  "  He  will 
be  our  dictator."  Johnson,  "  No,  the  company  is  to  dic- 
tate to  me.  I  am  only  to  write  for  wine  ;  and  I  am  quite 
disinterested,  as  "I  drink  none ;  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of 
having  forged  the  application.  I  am  no  more  than  humble 
scribe.*'  E.  "  Then  you  shall jpre-scribe."  Boswell.  "Very 
"well.     The  first  play  of  words  to-day."     J.  "  No,  no ;  the 

Who  sent  the  thief  who  stole  the  cash  away, 
And  punished  him  that  put  it  in  his  way." 

Imit.  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  2. 

^  Dr.  Barnard,  Dean  of:  Derry,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Eillaloe  and 

Limerick. — Croker, 
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hulls  in  Ireland."  Johnson.  "  Were  I  your  dictator,  you 
should  have  no  wine.  It  would  be  my  business  cavere  ne 
quid  detrimenti  Bespuhlica  caperet,  and  wine  is  dangerous. 
Home  was  ruined  by  luxury  "  (smiling).  E.  "  If  you  allow 
no  wine  as  dictator,  you  shall  not  have  me  for  your  master 
of  horse." 

On  Saturday,  April  4, 1  drank  tea  with  Johnson  at  Dr. 
Taylor's,  where  he  had  dined.  He  entertained  us  with  an 
account  of  a  tragedy  written  by  a  Dr.  Kennedy  (not  the 
Lisbon  physician).  "  The  catastrophe  of  it,  (said  he)  was, 
that  a  king,  who  was  jealous  of  his  queen  with  his  prime 
minister,  castrated  himself.^  This  tragedy  was  actually 
shown  about  in  manuscript  to  several  people,  and,  amongst 
others,  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  who  repeated  to  me  two  lines 
of  the  Prologue : — 

*  Our  hero's  fate  we  have  but  gently  touched ; 
The  fair  might  blame  us,  if  it  were  less  couched.* 

It  is  hardly  to  be  believed,  what  absurd  and  indecent 
images  men  will  introduce  into  their  writings,  without 
being  sensible  of  the  absurdity  and  indecency.  I  remember 
Lord  Orrery  told  me,  that  there  was  a  pamphlet  written 
against  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  the  whole  of  which  was  an 
allegory  on  the  Phallick  obscenity.  The  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham asked  Lord  Orrery  who  this  person  was?  He 
answered,  he  did  not  know.  She  said,  she  would  send  to 
Mr.  Pulteney,  who,  she  supposed,  could  inform  her.  So 
then,  to  prevent  her  from  making  herself  ridiculous,  Lord 
Orrery  sent  her  grace  a  note,  in  which  he  gave  her  to 
understand  what  was  meant. 

He  was  very  silent  this  evening,  and  read  in  a  variety 
of  books ;  suddenly  throwing  down  one,  and  taking  up 
another. 

He  talked  of  going  to  Streatham  that  night.  Tatloe. 
^'  You'll  be  robbed,  if  you  do ;  or  you  must  shoot  a  high- 
wayman.    Now,  I  would  rather  be  robbed  than  do  that ;  I 

^  The  reverse  of  the  story  of  Comhahus^  on  which  David  Hame  told 
Lord  Macartney,  that  a  friend  of  his  had  written  a  tragedy.  It  is, 
how<ever,  probable,  that  I  may  have  been  inaccurate  in  my  perception  of 
what  Dr.  Johnson  related,  and  that  he  may  have  been  talking  of  the 
sanie  ludicrous  tragical  subject,  that  Mr.  Hume  had  mentioned. 
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would  not  shoot  a  highwayman."  Johnson.  "  But  I  would 
rather  shoot  him  in  the  instant  when  he  is  attempting  to 
rob  me,  than  afterwards  swear  against  him  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  to  take  away  his  life,  after  he  has  robbed  me.  I 
am  surer  I  am  right  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other.  I 
may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  man  when  I  swear ;  I  cannot  be 
mistaken  if  I  ihoot  him  in  the  act.  Besides,  we  feel  less 
reluctance  to  take  away  a  man's  life,  when  we  are  heated 
by  the  injury,  than  to  do  it  at  a  distance  of  time  by  an 
oath,  after  we  have  cooled."  Boswell.  "  So,  Sir,  you 
would  rather  act  from  the  motive  of  private  passion,  than, 
that  of  public  advantage."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  when  I 
shoot  the  highwayman,  I  act  from  both."  Boswell.  "  Very- 
well,  very  well.  There  is  no  catching  him."  Johnson. 
"  At  the  same  time,  one  does  not  know  what  to  say.  For 
perhaps  one  may,  a  year  after,  hang  himself  from  uneasi- 
ness for  having  shot  a  highwajrman.^  Few  minds  are  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  so  great  a  thing."  Boswell.  "  Then, 
Sir,  you  would  not  shoot  him  ?  "  Johnson.  "  But  I  might 
be  vexed  afterwards  for  that  too." 

Thrale's  carriage  not  having  come  for  him,  as  he  ex- 
pected,  I  accompanied  him  some  part  of  the  way  home  to 
his  own  house.  I  told  him,  that  I  had  talked  of  him  to 
Mr.  Dunning  a  few  days  before,  and  had  said,  that  in  his 
company  we  did  not  so  much  interchange  conversation,  as 
listen  to  him ;  and  that  Dunning  observed,  upon  this, "  One 
is  always  willing  to  listen  to  Dr.  Johnson ; "  to  which  I 
answered,  "  That  is  a  great  deal  from  you.  Sir."  "  Yes,. 
Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  a  great  deal  indeed.  Here  is  a  man 
willing  to  listen,  to  whom  the  world  is  listening  all  the 
rest  of  the  year."     Boswell.  "  I  think,  Sir,  it  is  right  to 

^  The  late  duke  of  Montrose  was  generally  said  to  have  been  uneasy 
on  that  account ;  but  I  can  contradict  the  report  from  his  grace's  own 
authority.  As  he  used  to  admit  me  to  very  easy  conversation  with  him,. 
I  took  the  liberty  to  introduce  the  subject.  His  grace  told  me,  that  when' 
riding  one  night  near  London,  he  was  attacked  by  two  highwaymen  on 
horseback,  and  that  he  instantly  shot  one  of  them,  upon  which  the  other 
galloped  off;  that  his  servant,  who  was  very  well  mounted,  proposed  to 
pursue  him  and  take  him,  but  that  his  grace  said,  "  No,  we  have  had 
blood  enough  ;  I  hope  the  man  may  live  to  repent."  BiS  grace,  upon 
my  presuming  to  put  the  Question,  assured  me  that  his  mind  was  not  at 
all  clouded  by  what  he  had  thus  done  in  self-defence. 
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tell  one  man  of  such  a  handsome  thing,  which  has  been 
said  of  him  by  another.  It  tends  to  increase  benevolence." 
Johnson.  "  Undoubtedly  it  is  right,  Sir." 

On  Tuesday,  April  7,  I  breakfasted  with  him  at  his 
house.  He  said,  "  Nobody  was  content."  I  mentioned  to 
him  a  respectable  person  ^  in  Scotland  whom  he  knew ;  and 
I  asserted,  that  I  really  believed  he  was  always  content. 
Johnson.  "  No,  Sir,  he  is  not  content  with  the  present ; 
he  has  always  some  new  scheme,  some  new  plantation, 
something  which  is  future.  You  know  he  was  not  content 
as  a  widower,  for  he  married  again."  Boswell.  "  But 
he  is  not  restless."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  is  only  locally  at 
rest.  A  chymist  is  locally  at  rest ;  but  his  mind  is  hard 
at  work.  This  gentleman  has  done  with  external  exertions. 
It  is  too  late  for  him  to  engage  in  distant  projects."  Bos- 
well. "  He  seems  to  amuse  himself  quite  well ;  to  have 
his  attention  fixed,  and  his  tranquillity  preserved,  by  very 
small  matters.  I  have  tried  this;  but  it  would  not  do 
with  me."  Johnson  (laughing).  "  No,  Sir ;  it  must  be 
born  with  a  man  to  be  contented  to  take  up  with  httle 
things.  Women  have  a  great  advantage,  that  they  may 
take  up  with  little  things  without  disgracing  themselves ; 
a  man  cannot,  except  with  fiddling.  Had  I  learnt  to  fiddle, 
I  should  have  done  nothing  else."  Boswell.  "  Pray,  Sir, 
did  you  ever  play  on  any  musical  instrument  ?  "  Johnson. 
"  No,  Sir.  I  once  bought  me  a  flageolet ;  but  I  never  made 
out  a  tune."  Boswell.  "  A  flageolet,  Sir ! — so  small  an 
instrument  ?  *  I  should  have  liked  to  hear  you  play  on 
the  violoncello.  That  should  have  been  your  instrument." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  might  as  well  have  played  on  the  violon- 
cello as  another;  but  I  should  have  done  nothing  else. 
No,  Sir ;  a  man  would  never  undertake  great  things,  could 
he  be  amused  with  small.  I  once  tried  knotting.  Dempster's 
sister  undertook  to  teach  me ;  but  I  could  not  learn  it." 
Boswell.  "  So,  Sir ;  it  will  be  related  in  pompous  narra- 

^  Lord  Auchinleck,  Mr.  BoswelFs  father. — Croker, 
^  When  I  told  this  to  Miss  Seward,  she  smiled,  and  repeated  with 
admirable  readiness,  from  Acis  and  Galatea, 


(( 


Bring  me  a  hundred  reeds  of  ample  growth, 
To  make  a  pipe  for  my  capacious  mouth" 
III.  8 
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tive,  *  Once  for  his  amusement  he  tried  knotting ;  nor  did 
this  Hercules  disdain  the  distaff."  Johnson.  "Knitting 
of  stockings  is  a  good  amusement.  As  a  freeman  of  Aber- 
deen, I  should  be  a  knitter  of  stockings."  He  asked  me 
to  go  down  with  him  and  dine  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  at  Streat- 
ham,  to  which  I  agreed.  I  had  lent  him  "  An  Account  of 
Scotland  in  1702,"  written  by  a  man  of  various  inquiry, 
an  English  chaplain  to  a  regiment  stationed  there.  John- 
son. "It  is  sad  stuff,  Sir,  miserably  written,  as  books  in 
general  then  were.  There  is  now  an  elegance  of  style 
universally  diffused.  No  man  now  writes  so  ill  as  *  Martin's 
Account  of  the  Hebrides '  is  written.  A  man  could  not 
write  so  ill,  if  he  should  try.  Set  a  merchant's  clerk  now 
to  write,  and  he'll  do  better." 

He  talked  to  me  with  serious  concern  of  a  certain  female 
friend's  "  laxity  of  narration,  and  inattention  to  truth." 
"  I  am  as  much  vexed,"  said  he,  "  at  the  ease  with  which 
she  hears  it  mentioned  to  her,  as  at  the  thing  itself.  I  told 
her,  *  Madam,  you  are  contented  to  hear  every  day  said  to 
you,  what  the  highest  of  mankind  have  died  for,  rather 
than  bear.' — You  know.  Sir,  the  highest  of  mankind  have 
died  rather  than  bear  to  be  told  they  had  uttered  a  false- 
hood.    Do  talk  to  her  of  it ;  I  am  weary." 

BoswELL.  "  Was  not  Dr.  John  Campbell  a  very  inaccu- 
rate man  in  his  narrative,  Sir  ?  He  once  told  me  that  he 
drank  thirteen  bottles  of  port  at  a  sitting."  ^  Johnson. 
"  Why,  Sir,  I  do  not  know  that  Campbell  ever  lied  with 
pen  and  ink ;  but  you  could  not  entirely  depend  on  any 

^  Lord  Macartney  observes  upon  this  passage,  "  I  have  heard  him  tell 
many  things,  which,  though  embellished  by  their  mode  of  narrative, 
had  their  foundation  in  truth ;  but  I  never  remember  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  this.  If  he  had  written  it,  I  should  have  supposed  some 
wag  had  put  the  figure  of  one  before  the  three."  I  am,  however,  abso- 
lutely certain  that  Dr.  Campbell  told  me  it,  and  I  gave  particular  atten- 
tion to  it,  being  myself  a  lover  of  wine,  and  therefore  curious  to  hear 
whatever  is  remarkable  concerning  drinking.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  men  can  drink,  without  suffering  any  injury,  such  a  quantity 
as  to  others  appears  incredible.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  Dr.  Camp- 
bell told  me,  he  took  a  very  long  time  to  this  great  potation ;  and  I  have 
heard  Dr.  Johnson  say,  **  Sir,  if  a  man  drinks  very  slowly,  and  lets  one 
glass  evaporate  before  he  takes  another,  I  know  not  how  long  he  may 
drink."  Dr.  Campbell  mentioned  a  colonel  of  militia  who  sat  with  him 
all  the  time,  and  drank  equally. 
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thing  lie  told  you  in  conversation,  if  there  was  fact  mixed 
with  it.  However,  I  loved  Campbell ;  he  was  a  solid  ortho- 
dox man ;  he  had  a  reverence  for  religion.  Though  defec- 
tive in  practice,  he  was  religious  in  principle ;  and  he  did 
nothing  grossly  wrong  that  I  have  heard."  ^ 

I  told  him  that  I  had  been  present  the  day  before,  when 
Mrs.  Montagu,  the  literary  lady,  sat  to  Miss  Reynolds  for 
her  picture ;  and  that  she  said,  "  she  had  bound  up  Mr. 
Gibbon's  History  without  the  last  two  offensive  chapters  ;* 
for  that'  she  thought  the  book  so  far  good,  as  it  gave,  in 
an  elegant  manner,  the  substance  of  the  bad  writers  medii 
ceviy  which  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton  advised  her  to  read." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  she  has  not  read  them ;  she  shows  none  of 
this  impetuosity  to  me ;  she  does  not  know  Greek,  and,  I 
fancy,  knows  little  Latin.  She  is  willing  you  should  think 
she  knows  them :  but  she  does  not  say  she  does."  Boswell. 
"  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  present,  agreed  with  her."  John- 
son. "  Harris  was  laughing  at  her.  Sir.  Harris  is  a  sound 
sullen  scholar ;  he  does  not  like  interlopers.  Harris,  how- 
ever, is  a  prig,  and  a  bad  prig.^  I  looked  into  his  book, 
and  thought  he  did  not  understand  his  own  system." 
Boswell.  "  He  says  plain  things  in  a  formal  and  abstract 
way,  to  be  sure ;  but  his  method  is  good ;  for  to  have  clear 
notions  upon  any  subject,  we  must  have  recourse  to  ana- 
lytic arrangement."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  what  every  body 
does,  whether  they  will  or  no.  But  sometimes  things  may 
be  made  darker  by  definition.  I  see  a  cow.  I  define  her. 
Animal  quadrujpea  ruminans  comutum.  But  a  goat  rumi- 
nates, and  a  cow  may  have  no  horns.  Cow  is  plainer." 
Boswell.  "  I  think  Dr.  Franklin's  definition  of  Man  a 

*  Dr.  John  Campbell  died  about  two  years  before  this  conyersation 
took  place  ;  December,  1775. — Malone, 

*  KefeiTing,  no  doubt,  to  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.,  which  conclude  the  first 
volume  of  the  first  edition  in  4to,  published  Feb.  1,  1776. — Editor, 

^  What  my  friend  meant  by  these  words  concerning  the  amiable 
philosopher  of  Salisbury,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  A  friend  sug- 
gests,  that  Johnson  thought  his  manner  as  a  writer  affected,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Tnatter  did  not  compensate  for  that  fault.  In  short,  that 
he  meant  to  make  a  remark  quite  different  from  that  which  a  celebrated 
gentleman  made  on  a  very  eminent  physician  :  He  is  a  coxcomb,  but  a 
tatisfactory  coxcomb. 

The  celebrated  genileTnan  here  alluded  to  was  the  late  Right  Hon. 
William  Gerard  Hamilton. — Malone, 
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good  one — *  A  tool-making  animal.' "  Johnson.  "  But  many 
a  man  never  made  a  tool;  and  suppose  a  man  without 
arms,  he  could  not  make  a  tool." 

Talking  of  drinking  wine,  he  said,  "  I  did  not  leave  o£E 
wine  because  I  could  not  bear  it ;  I  have  drunk  three  bottles 
of  port  without  being  the  worse  for  it.  University  Col- 
lege has  witnessed  this."  Boswell.  "Why,  then,  Sir, 
did  you  leave  it  off  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  Su%  because  it  is 
so  much  better  for  a  man  to  be  sure  that  he  is  never  to  be 
intoxicated,  never  to  lose  the  power  over  himself.  I  shall 
not  begin  to  drink  wine  again  till  I  grow  old,  and  want  it." 
Boswell.  "  I  think.  Sir,  you  once  said  to  me,  that  not  to 
drink  wine  was  a  great  deduction  from  life."  Johnson. 
"  I^i  is  a  diminution  of  pleasure,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  do  not 
say  a  diminution  of  happiness.  There  is  more  happiness 
in  being  rational."  Boswell.  "  But  if  we  could  have  plea- 
sure always,  should  not  we  be  happy  ?  The  greatest  part 
of  men  would  compound  for  pleasure."  Johnson.  "  Sup- 
posing we  could  have  pleasure  always,  an  intellectual  man 
would  not  compound  for  it.  The  greatest  part  of  men 
would  compound,  because  the  greatest  part  of  men  are 
gross."  Boswell.  "  I  allow  there  may  be  greater  pleasure 
than  from  wine.  I  have  had  more  pleasure  from  your  con- 
versation. I  have,  indeed ;  1  assure  you  I  have."  John- 
son. "  When  we  talk  of  pleasure,  we  mean  sensual  plea- 
sure. When  a  man  says  he  had  pleasure  with  a  woman, 
he  does  not  mean  conversation,  but  something  of  a  different 
nature.  Philosophers  tell  you,  that  pleasure  is  contrary  to 
happiness.  Gross  men  prefer  animal  pleasure.  So  there 
are  men  who  have  preferred  living  among  savages.  Now, 
what  a  wretch  must  he  be,  who  is  content  with  such  con- 
versation  as  can  be  had  among  savages !  You  may  remem- 
ber an  officer  at  Fort  Augustus,  who  had  served  in  America, 
told  us  of  a  woman  whom  they  were  obhged  to  hind,  in  order 
to  get  her  back  from  savage  life."  Boswell.  "  She  must 
have  been  an  animal,  a  beast."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  she  was 
a  speaking  cat." 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  become  very  weary  in 
company  where  I  heard  not  a  single  intellectual  sentence, 
except  that  "  a  man  who  had  been  settled  ten  years  in 
Minorca  was  become  a  much  inferior  man  to  what  he  was 
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in  London,  because  a  man's  mind  grows  narrow  in  a  narrow 
place."  Johnson.  "A  man's  mind  grows  narrow  in  a 
narrow  place,  whose  mind  is  enlarged  only  because  he  has 
lived  in  a  large  place ;  but  what  is  got  by  books  and  think- 
ing is  preserved  in  a  narrow  place  as  well  as  in  a  large 
place.  A  man  cannot  know  modes  of  life  as  well  in 
Minorca  as  in  London  ;  but  he  may  study  mathematics  as 
well  in  Minorca."  Boswell.  "  I  don't  know,  Sir ;  if  you 
had  remained  ten  years  in  the  Isle  of  Col,  you  would  not 
have  been  the  man  that  you  now  are."  Johnson.  "  Yes, 
Sir,  if  I  had  been  there  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five ;  but 
not  if  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five."  Boswell.  "  I  own. 
Sir,  the  spirits  which  I  have  in  London  make  me  do  every 
thing  with  more  readiness  and  vigour.  I  can  talk  twice  as 
much  in  London  as  any  where  else." 

Of  Goldsmith,  he  said,  "  He  was  not  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, for  he  talked  always  for  fame.  A  man  who  does 
so  never  can  be  pleasing.  The  man  who  talks  to  unburden 
his  mind  is  the  man  to  delight  you.  An  eminent  friend  of 
ours  is  not  so  agreeable  as  the  variety  of  his  knowledge 
would  otherwise  make  him,  because  he  talks  partly  from 
ostentation." 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Thrale's,  I  heard  one  of  the 
maids  calling  eagerly  on  another  to  go  to  Dr.  Johnson.  I 
wondered  what  this  could  mean.  I  afterwards  learnt,  that 
it  was  to  give  her  a  Bible,  which  he  had  brought  from 
London  as  a  present  to  her. 

He  was  for  a  considerable  time  occupied  in  reading 
"  Memoires  de  Fontenelle,"  leaning  and  swinging  upon  the 
low  gate  into  the  court,  without  his  hat. 

I  looked  into  Lord  Kaimes's  "  Sketches  of  the  History  of 
Man ; "  and  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  his  censure  of 
Charles  i,V.,  for  celebrating  his  funeral  obsequies  in  his 
lifetime,  which,  I  told  him,  I  had  been  used  to  think  a 
solemn  and  affecting  act."  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  a  man 
may  dispose  his  mind  to  think  so  of  that  act  of  Charles ; 
but  it  is  so  liable  to  ridicule,  that  if  one  man  out  of  ten 
thousand  laughs  at  it,  he'll  make  the  other  nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety- nine  laugh  too."  I  could  not 
agi'ee  with  him  in  this. 

Sir  John  Pringle  had  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  ask 
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Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  what  were  the  best  English  sermons 
for  style.  I  took  an  opportunity  to-day  of  mentioning 
several  to  him.  "  Atterbury  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  one 
of  the  best."  Boswell.  "  Tillotson  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why, 
not  now.  I  should  not  advise  a  preacher  at  this  day  to 
imitate  Tillotson's  style ;  though  I  don't  know ;  I  should 
be  cautious  of  objecting  to  what  has  been  applauded  by  so 
many  suffrages. — South  is  one  of  the  best,  if  you  except 
his  peculiarities,  and  his  violence,  and  sometimes  coarseness 
of  language. — Seed  has  a  very  fine  style ;  but  he  is  not 
very  theological. — Jortin's  sermons  are  very  elegant. — 
Sherlock's  style,  too,  is  very  elegant,  though  he  hias  not 
made  it  his  principal  study. — And  you  may  add  Smalridge. 
All  the  latter  preachers  have  a  good  style.  Indeed,  nobody 
now  talks  much  of  style :  every  body  composes  pretty  well. 
There  are  no  such  inharmonious  periods  as  there  were  a 
hundred  years  ago.  I  should  recommend  Dr.  Clarke's 
sermons,  were  he  orthodox.  However,  it  is  very  well 
known  where  he  is  not  orthodox,  which  was  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  to  which  he  is  a  condemned 
heretic ;  so  one  is  aware  of  it."  Boswell.  "  I  like  Ogden's 
Sermons  on  Prayer  very  much,  both  for  neatness  of  style 
and  subtilty  of  reasoning."  Johnson.  "  I  should  like  to 
read  all  that  Ogden  has  written."  Boswell.  "What  I 
wish  to  know  is,  what  sermons  afford  the  best  specimen  of 
English  pulpit  eloquence."  Johnson.  "  We  have  no  ser-  . 
mons  addressed  to  the  passions,  that  are  good  for  any 
thing ;  if  you  mean  that  kind  of  eloquence."  A  Clebgy- 
MAN  (whose  name  I  do  not  recollect).  "Were  not  Dodd's 
sermons  addressed  to  the  passions  ?  "  Johnson.  "  They 
were  nothing.  Sir,  be  they  addressed  to  what  they  may.** 

At  dinner,  Mrs.  Thrale  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and  see 
Scotland.  Johnson.  "  Seeing  Scotland,  Madam,  is  only- 
seeing  a  worse  England.  It  is  seeing  the  flower  gradually- 
fade  away  to  the  naked  stalk.  Seeing  the  Hebrides,  indeed, 
is  seeing  quite  a  different  scene." 

Our  poor  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  was  soon  to  have 
a  benefit  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  as  some  relief  to  his  un- 
fortunate circumstances.^    We  were  all  warmly  interested 

^  Davies  had  become  bankrupt  in  the  preceding  January,  and  his 
benefit  took  piace  27th  May,  1778,  when  he,  after  an  interval  of  fifteen 
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for  his  success,  and  liad  contributed  to  it.  However,  we 
thought  there  was  no  harm  in  having  our  joke,  when  he 
could  not  be  hurt  by  it.  I  proposed  that  he  should  be 
brought  on  to  speak  a  prologue  upon  the  occasion ;  and  I 
began  to  mutter  fragments  of  what  it  might  be ;  as,  that 
when  now  grown  old,  he  was  obliged  to  cry  "  Poor  Tom's 
a-cold ;  " — ^that  he  owned  he  had  been  driven  from  the 
stage  by  a  Churchill,  but  that  this  was  no  disgrace,  for  a 
Churchill  had  beat  the  French ;  that  he  had  been  satirised 
as  "  mouthing  a  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a  bone,"  but  he 
was  now  glad  of  a  bone  to  pick.  "  Nay,"  said  Johnson. 
"  I  would  have  him  to  say, — 

*  Mad  Tom  is  come  to  see  the  world  again.'  '* 

He  and  I  returned  to  town  in  the  evening.  Upon  the 
road,  I  endeavoured  to  maintain  in  argument,  that  a  landed 
gentleman  is  not  under  any  obligation  to  reside  upon  his 
estate ;  and  that  by  living  in  London  he  does  no  injury  to 
his  country.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  he  does  no  injury  to 
his  country  in  general,  because  the  money  which  he  draws 
from  it  gets  back  again  in  circulation ;  but  to  his  particular 
district,  his  particular  parish,  he  does  an  injury.  All  that 
he  has  to  give  away  is  not  given  to  those  who  have  the  first 
claim  to  it.  And  though  I  have  said  that  the  money 
circulates  back,  it  is  a  long  time  before  that  happens. 
Then,  Sir,  a  man  of  family  and  estate  ought  to  consider 
himself  as  having  the  charge  of  a  district,  over  which  he  is 
to  diffuse  civility  and  happiness." 

Next  day  I  found  him  at  home  in  the  morning.  He 
praised  Delany*s  "  Observations  on  Swift ;  "  said  that  his 
book  and  Lord  Orrery's  might  both  be  true,  though  one 
viewed  Swift  more,  and  the  other  less,  favourably ;  and 
that,  between  both,  we  might  have  a.  complete  notion  of 
Swift. 

Talking  of  a  man's  resolving  to  deny  himseK  the  use  of 
wine,  from  moral  and  religious  considerations,  he  said, 
"He  must  not  doubt  about  it.  When  one  doubts  as 
to  pleasure,  we  know  what  will  be  the  conclusion.     I  now 

years,  appeared  in  the  character  of  Fainall,  in  the  Way  of  the  JVorlcL'^ 
Oroker. 
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no  more  think  of  drinking  wine  than  a  horse  does.  The 
wine  ni^on  the  table  is  no  more  for  me,  than  for  the  dog  who 
is  under  the  table." 

On  Thursday,  April  9, 1  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua 
Eeynolds's,  with  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  (Dr.  Shipley), 
Mr.  Allan  Eamsay,*  Mr.  Gibbon,  Mr.  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
Langton.  Mr.  Eamsay  had  lately  returned  from  Italy, 
and  entertained  us  with  his  observations  upon  Horace's 
villa,  which  he  had  examined  with  great  care.  I  rehshed 
this  much,  as  it  brought  fresh  into  my  mind  what  I  had 
viewed  with  great  pleasure  thirteen  years  before.  The 
bishop,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Cambridge  joined  with  Mr. 
Ramsay,  in  recollecting  the  vaiious  lines  in  Horace  relating 
to  the  subject. 

Horace's  journey  to  Brundusium  being  mentioned,  John- 
son observed,  that  the  brook  which  he  describes  is  to  be 
seen  now,  exactly  as  at  that  time :  and  that  he  had  often 
wondered  how  it  happened,  that  small  brooks,  such  as 
this,  kept  the  same  situation  for  ages,  notwithstanding 
earthquakes,  by  which  even  mountains  have  been  changed, 
and  agriculture,  which  produces  such  a  variation  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Cambeidoe.  "  A  Spanish  writer  has 
this  thought  in  a  poetical  conceit.  After  observing,  that 
most  of  the  solid  structures  of  Rome  are  totally  perished, 
while  the  Tiber  remains  the  same,  he  adds, — 

*  Lo  que  ^ra  firme  hui<5,  solamente 
Lo  ftigitivo  permanece  y  dura.*  "  * 

Johnson.  "  Sir,  that  is  taken  from  Janus  Vitalis : — 

* immota  labescunt ; 


Et  quae  pcrpetub  sunt  agitata  manent.* 


»> 


The  bishop  said,  it  appeared  from  Horace's  writings  that 
he  was  a  cheerful,  contented  man.     Johnson.  "  We  have 

^  Allan  Eamsay,  painter  to  his  Majesty,  who  died  10th  of  August, 
1784,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  much  regretted  by  his  friends. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Scottish  poet :  and  died  at  Dover,  on  his  return 
from  a  residence  of  several  years  in  Italy.  Allan  Cunningham,  Lives  of 
the  Painters,  vol.  ii.  p.  135.    Lond.,  1879. — Editor, 

»  Things  fixed  and  firm  away  have  passed; 

The  fugitive  remain  and  last. — Croker, 
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no  reason  to  believe  that,  my  Lord.  Are  we  to  think  Pope 
was  happy,  because  he  says  so  in  his  writings  ?  We  see  in 
his  writings  what  he  wished  the  state  of  his  mind  to 
appear.  Dr.  Young,  who  pined  for  preferment,  talks  with 
contempt  of  it  in  his  writings,^  and  affects  to  despise  every 
thing  that  he  did  not  despise."  Bishop  op  St.  Asaph. 
"  He  was  like  other  chaplains,  looking  for  vacancies :  but 
that  is  not  peculiar  to  the  clergy.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  with  the  army,^  after  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  the  officers 
seriously  grumbled  that  no  general  was  killed."  Cam- 
BRIDGE.  "  We  may  believe  Horace  more,  when  he  says, — 

*  Romae  Tibur  amem  ventosus,  Tibure  Romam,' 
than  when  he  boasts  of  his  consistency  : — 

*  Me  con  stare  mihi  scis,  et  discedere  tristem, 
Quandocunque  trahunt  invisa  negotia  Romam.'  *' 

Bos  WELL.  "How  hard  is  it  that  man  can  never  be  at 
rest ! "  Ramsay.  **  It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  be  at  rest. 
When  he  is  at  rest,  he  is  in  the  worst  state  that  he  can  be 
in :  for  he  has  nothing  to  agitate  him.  He  is  then  like  the 
man  in  the  Irish  song :  ^ — 

*  There  lived  a  young  man  in  Ballinacrazy, 
Who  wanted  a  wife  for  to  make  him  unaisy.' " 

Goldsmith  being  mentioned,  Johnson  observed,  that  it 
was  long  before  his  merit  came  to  be  acknowledged :  that 
he  once  complained  to  him  in  ludicrous  terms  of  distress, 
"  Whenever  I  write  any  thing,  the  public  make  a  point  to 
know  nothing  about  it :  "  but  that  his  "Traveller"  brought 
him  into  high  reputation.     Langton*  "There  is  not  one 

^  The  comparative  neglect  into  which  Young's  works  hare  fallen,  may, 
I  think,  be  in  some  degree  attributed  to  his  disgusting  flattery  of  his 
patrons,  male  and  female  :  all  his  wit,  pathos,  and  force — and  they  are 
very  great — cannot  counteract  the  eflFect  of  such  deplorable  adulation  as 
he  practised. — Croker. 

^  Dr.  Shipley,  as  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  This  battle 
was  fought  20th  July,  1747. —  Croker. 

^  Called  "  Alley  Croker."  This  lady,  a  celebrated  beauty  in  her  day, 
was  Alicia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Colonel  Croker,  of  Ballinagard,  in 
the  county  of  Limerick.  The  lover  whose  r^ection  has  immortalised  her 
name  is  not  known;  but  she  married  Charles  Langley,  Esq.,  of  Lis- 
narnock.  She  died  without  issue,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Croker, 
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bad  line  in  that  poem ;  not  one  of  Dryden's  careless 
verses/'  Sir  Joshua.  "I  was  glad  to  hear  Charles  Foi 
say,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." Lanoton.  "Why  were  you  glad?  You  surely 
had  no  doubt  of  this  before."  Johnson.  "  No  ;  the  merit 
of  *  The  Traveller '  is  so  well  established,  that  Mr.  Fox's 
praise  cannot  augment  it,  nor  his  censure  diminish  it." 
SiE  Joshua.  "  But  his  friends  may  suspect  they  had  too 
great  a  partiahty  for  him."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  the  par- 
tiahty  of  his  friends  was  always  against  him.  It  was  with 
difficulty  we  could  give  him  a  hearing.  Gk)ldsmith  had  no 
settled  notions  upon  any  subject ;  so  he  talked  always  at 
random.  It  seemed  to  be  his  intention  to  blurt  out  what- 
ever was  in  his  mind,  and  see  what  would  become  of  it. 
He  was  angry,  too,  when  catched  in  an  absurdity ;  but  it 
did  not  prevent  him  from  falling  into  another  the  next 
minute.  I  remember  Chamier,  after  talking  with  him 
some  time,  said,  *  Well,  I  do  believe  he  wrote  this  poem 
himself ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  believing  a  great 
deal.'  Chamier  once  asked  him,  what  he  meant  by  slow, 
the  last  word  in  the  first  line  of  *  The  Traveller,' — 

*  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow.' 

Did  he  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion?  Goldsmith,  who 
would  say  something  without  consideration,  answered, 
*  Yes.'  I  was  sitting  by,  and  said,  *  No,  Sir,  you  do  not 
mean  tardiness  of  locomotion :  you  mean  that  sluggishness 
of  mind  which  comes  upon  a  man  in  soUtudc.'  Chamier 
believed  then  that  I  had  written  the  line,  as  much  as  if 
he  had  seen  me  write  it.  Goldsmith,  however,  was  a  man, 
who,  whatever  he  wrote,  did  it  better  than  any  other  man 
could  do.  He  deserved  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey ; 
and  every  year  he  lived  would  have  deserved  it  better. 
He  had,  indeed,  been  at  no  pains  to  fill  his  mind  with 
knowledge.  He  transplanted  it  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  it  did  not  settle  in  his  mind;  so  he  could  not  tell 
what  was  in  his  own  books." 

We  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  Johnson.  "No 
wise  man  will  go  to  live  in  the  country,  unless  he  has  some- 
thing to  do  which  can  be  better  done  in  the  country.  For 
instance ;  if  he  is  to  shut  himself  up  for  a  year  to  study  a 
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science,  it  is  better  to  look  out  to  the  fields  than  to  an 
opposite  wall.  Then  if  a  man  walks  out  in  the  country, 
there  is  nobody  to  keep  him  from  walking  in  again  ;  but  if 
a  man  walks  out  in  London,  he  is  not  sure  when  he  shall 
walk  in  again.  A  great  city  is,  to  be  sure,  the  school  for 
studying  life ;  and  *  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,' 
as  Pope  observes."  Boswell.  "  I  fancy  London  is  the  best 
place  for  society  ;  though  I  have  heard  that  the  very  first 
society  of  Paris  is  still  beyond  any  thing  that  we  have  here." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  question  if  in  Paris  such  a  company  as 
is  sitting  round  this  table  could  be  got  together  in  less  than 
half  a  year.  They  talk  in  France  of  the  felicity  of  men 
and  women  living  together ;  the  truth  is,  that  there  the 
men  are  not  higher  than  the  women,  they  know  no  more 
than  the  women  do,  and  they  are  not  held  down  in  their 
conversation  by  the  presence  of  women."  Eamsay.  "  Lite- 
rature is  upon  the  growth,  it  is  in  its  spring  in  Prance : 
here  it  is  rather  passee"  Johnson.  "  Literature  was  in 
France  long  before  we  had  it.  Paris  was  the  second  city 
for  the  revival  of  letters :  Italy  had  it  first,  to  be  sure. 
What  have  we  done  for  literature,  equal  to  what  was  done 
by  the  Stephani  and  others  in  France  ?  Our  literature  came 
to  us  through  France.  Caxton  printed  only  two  books, 
Chaucer  and  Gower,  that  were  not  translated  from  the 
French;  and  Chaucer,  we  know,  took  much  from  the 
Italians.  No,  Sir,  if  literature  be  in  its  spring  in  France, 
it  is  a  second  spring ;  it  is  after  a  winter.  We  are  now 
before  the  French  in  literature :  but  we  had  it  long  after 
them.  Li  England,  any  man  who  wears  a  sword  and  a 
powdered  wig  is  ashamed  to  be  illiterate.  I  believe  it  is 
not  so  in  France.  Yet  there  is,  probably,  a  great  deal  of 
learning  in  France,  because  they  have  such  a  number  of 
religious  establishments ;  so  many  men  who  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  study.  I  do  not  know  this ;  but  I  take  it 
upon  the  common  principles  of  chance.  Where  there  are 
many  shooters,  some  will  hit." 

We  talked  of  old  age.  Johnson  (now  in  his  seventieth 
year)  said,  "  It  is  a  man's  own  fault,  it  is  from  want  of  use, 
if  his  mind  grows  torpid  in  old  age."  ^     The  bishop  asked 

^  Hobbes  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  Johnson  on  this  subject;  and, 
in  his  answer  to  D'Avenant's  Preface  to  Gondibert,  with  great  spirit 
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if  an  old  man  does  not  lose  faster  than  he  gets.  Johnson. 
*^I  think  not,  my  Lord,  if  he  exerts  himself."  One  of  the 
company  rashly  observed,  that  he  thought  it  was  happy  for 
an  old  man  that  insensibility  comes  upon  him.  Johnson 
(with  a  noble  elevation  and  disdain).  "  No,  Sir,  I  should 
never  be  happy  by  being  less  rational."  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph.  "Your  wish  then.  Sir,  is  yiypaWeiv  St^a^ico/icvoc." 
Johnson.  "Yes,  my  Lord."  His  Lordship  mentioned  a 
charitable  establishment  in  Wales,  where  people  were  main- 
tained, and  supplied  with  everything,  upon  the  condition  of 
their  contributing  the  weekly  produce  of  their  labour ;  and, 
he  said,  they  grew  quite  torpid  for  want  of  property. 
Johnson.  "  They  have  no  object  for  hope.  Their  condition 
cannot  be  better.     It  is  rowing  without  a  port." 

One  of  the  company  asked  him  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression in  Juvenal,^  uniua  lacertce,  Johnson.  "  I  think  it 
clear  enough ;  as  much  ground  as  one  may  have  a  chance 
to  find  a  lizard  upon." 

Commentators  have  differed  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  expression  by  which  the  poet  intended  to  enforce  the 
sentiment  contained  in  the  passage  where  these  words  occur. 
It  is  enough  that  they  mean  to  denote  even  a  very  small 
possession,  provided  it  be  a  man's  own : — 

"  Est  aliquid,  quocunque  loco,  quocunque  recessu, 
Urdus  sese  dominum  fecisse  lacerta.'* 

This  season  there  was  a  whimsical  fashion  in  the  news- 
papers of  applying  Shakspeare's  words  to  describe  living 
persons  well  known  in  the  world  ;  which  was  done  under 
the  title  of  "  Modem  Characters  from  Shakspeare ; "  many 
of  which  were  admirably  adapted.  The  fancy  took  so 
much,  that  they  were  afterwards  collected  into  a  pamphlet. 
Somebody  said  to  Johnson,  across  the  table,  that  he  had 
not  been  in  those  characters.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  have.  I 
should  have  been  sorry  to  have  been  left  out."  He  then 
repeated  what  had  been  applied  to  him : — 

explodes  the  current  opinion,  that  the  mind  in  old  age  is  sulject  to  a  ne- 
cessary and  irresistible  debility.    Uobbes  was  then  sixty-two  years  old, 
and  D'Avenant  forty-five. — Malotie. 
^  Sat.  iii.,  230. 
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"  You  must  borrow  me  Garagantua's  mouth."  ^ 


"O* 


Miss  Reynolds  not  perceiving  at  once  the  meaning  of  this, 
he  was  obliged  to  explain  it  to  her,  which  had  something  of 
an  awkward  and  ludicrous  effect.  "  Why,  Madam,  it  has 
a  reference  to  me,  as  using  big  words,  which  require  the 
mouth  of  a  giant  to  pronounce  them.  Garagantua  is  the 
name  of  a  giant  in  Rabelais."  Boswell.  "  But,  Sir,  there 
is  another  amongst  them  for  you : — 

*  He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.' "  ^ 

Johnson.  "  There  is  nothing  marked  in  that.  No,  Sir, 
Garagantua  is  the  best."  Notwithstanding  this  ease  and 
good-humour,  when  I,  a  little  while  afterwards,  repeated 
his  sarcasm  on  Kenrick,  which  was  received  with  applause, 
he  asked,  "  Who  said  that  ?  "  and  on  my  suddenly  answer- 
ing,— Garagantua,  he  looked  serious,  which  was  a  sufficient 
indication  that  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  kept  up. 

When  we  went  to  the  drawing-room,  there  was  a  rich 
assemblage.  Besides  the  company  who  had  been  at  dinner, 
there  were  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Percy, 
Dr.  Burney,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  Miss 
Hannah  More,  &c. 

After  wandering  about  in  a  kind  of  pleasing  distraction 
for  some  time,  I  got  into  a  comer,  with  Johnson,  Garrick, 
and  Harris.  Gabbick  (to  Harris).  "Pray,  Sir,  have  you 
read  Potter's  iEschylus  ?  "  Habbis.  "  Yes,  and  I  think  it 
pretty."  Gabbick  (to  Johnson).  "  And  what  think  you. 
Sir,  of  it  ?  "  Johnson.  "  I  thought  what  I  read  of  it  ver^ 
hiage :  but  upon  Mr.  Harris's  recommendation,  I  will  read 
a  play.  (To  Mr.  Harris.)  Don't  prescribe  two."  Mr.  Harris 
suggested  one,  I  do  not  remember  which.  Johnson.  "  We 
must  try  its  effect  as  an  English  poem ;  that  is  the  way  to 
judge  of  the  merit  of  a  translation.  Translations  are,  in 
general,  for  people  who  cannot  read  the  original."  I  men- 
tioned the  vulgar  saying,  that  Pope's  Homer  was  not  a  ^ood 
representation  of  the  original.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it 
greatest  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  prod 

^  As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.  sc.  2. — Croker, 
*  Coridanufy  act  iii.  sc.  l.—'Crokefi 
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Bos  WELL.  "  The  truth  is,  it  is  impossible  perfectly  to  trans- 
late poetry.  In  a  different  language  it  may  be  the  saoue 
tune,  but  it  has  not  the  same  tone.  Homer  plays  it  on  a 
bassoon :  Pope  on  a  flageolet."  Habbis.  "  I  think  heroic 
poetry  is  best  in  blank  verse  ;  yet  it  appears  that  rhyme  is 
essential  to  English  poetry,  from  our  deficiency  in  metrical 
quantities.  In  my  opinion,  the  chief  excellence  of  our  lan- 
guage is  numerous  prose."  Johnson.  "  Sir  William 
Temple  was  the  first  writer  who  gave  cadence  to  English 
prose. ^  Before  .his  time  they  were  careless  of  arrange- 
ment, and  did  not  mind  whether  a  sentence  ended  with  an 
important  word  or  an  insignificant  word,  or  with  what  part 
of  speech  it  was  concluded."  Mr.  Langton,  who  now  had 
joined  us,  commended  Clarendon.  Johnson.  "  He  is  ob- 
jected to  for  his  parentheses,  his  involved  clauses,  and  his 
'want  of  harmony.  But  he  is  supported  by  his  matter.  It 
is,  indeed,  owing  to  a  plethory  of  matter  that  his  style  is 
so  faulty :  every  substance  (smiling  to  Mr.  Harris)  has  so 
many  accidents. — To  be  distinct,  we  must  talk  analytically. 
If  we  analyse  language,  we  must  speak  of  it  grammatically ; 
if  we  analyse  argument,  we  must  speak  of  it  logically." 
Oaerick.  "  Of  all  the  translations  that  ever  were  attempted, 

^  Mr.  Bos  well  says  that  Johnson  once  told  him,  '*  that  he  had  formed 
his  style  upon  that  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  upon  Chambers's  Pro- 
posal for  his  Dictionary.  He  certainly  was  mistaken ;  or,  if  he  imaeined, 
at  first,  that  he  was  imitating  Temple,  he  was  very  unsuccessful;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  unlike  than  the  simplicity  of  Temple  and  the  rich- 
ness of  Johnson."  This  observation  of  our  author,  on  the  first  view, 
£eems  perfectly  just ;  but,  on  a  closer  examination,  it  will,  I  think,  appear 
to  have  been  founded  on  a  misapprehension.  Mr.  Boswell  understood 
Johnson  too  literally.  He  did  not,  I  conceive,  mean  that  he  endeavoured 
to  imitate  Temple's  style  in  all  its  parts ;  but  that  he  formed  his  style  on 
him  and  Chambers  (perhaps  the  paper  published  in  1737,  relative  to  his 
second  edition,  entitled  Considerations,  &c.),  taking  from  each  what  was 
most  worthy  of  imitation.  The  passage  before  us,  I  think,  shows  that 
he  learned  from  Temple  to  modulate  his  periods,  and,  in  thai  reject 
onlyy  made  him  his  pattern.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  there  is  no  uffi- 
culty.  He  might  learn  from  Chambers,  compactness,  strength,  and  pre* 
-cision  (in  opposition  to  the  laxity  of  style  which  had  long  prevailed)  ; 
from  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (who  was  certainly  one  of  his  archetypes), 
pondera  verborum,  vigour  and  energy  of  expression ;  and  from  Temple, 
harmonious  arrangement,  the  due  collocation  of  words,  and  the  other  arts 
and  graces  of  composition  here  enumerated :  and  yet,  after  all,  his  style 
might  bear  no  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  any  of  these  writers, 
though  it  had  profited  by  each. — Malone, 
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I  think  Elpliinstoii*8  Martial  the  most  extraordinary.  He 
consulted  me  npon  it,  who  am  a  little  of  an  epigrammatist 
myself,  you  know.  I  told  him  freely,  *  You  don't  seem  to 
have  that  turn.'  I  asked  him  if  he  was  serious  ;  and  find- 
ing he  was,  I  advised  him  against  publishing.  Why,  his 
translation  is  more  difficult  to  understand  than  the  original. 
I  thought  him  a  man  of  some  talents ;  but  he  seems  crazy 
in  this."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  have  done  what  I  had  not 
courage  to  do.  But  he  did  not  ask  my  advice,  and  I  did 
not  force  it  upon  him,  to  make  him  angry  with  me."   Gae- 

RiCK.  "  But  as  a  friend,  Sir "     Johnson.  "  Why,  such 

a  friend  as  I  am  with  him — no."  Garrick.  "  But  if  you 
see  a  friend  going  to  tumble  over  a  precipice  ?  *'  Johnson. 
"  That  is  an  extravagant  case.  Sir.  You  are  sure  a  friend 
will  thank  you  for  hindering  him  from  tumbling  over  a 
precipice :  but,  in  the  other  case,  I  should  hurt  his  vanity, 
and  do  him  no  good.  He  would  not  take  my  advice.  His 
brother-in-law,  Strahan,  sent  him  a  subscription  of  fifty 
pounds,  and  said  he  would  send  him  fifty  more  if  he  would 
not  publish."  Garrick.  "  What !  eh !  is  Strahan  a  good 
judge  of  an  epigram  ?  Is  not  he  rather  an  obtuse  man,  eh  ?  " 
Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  he  may  not  be  a  judge  of  an  epigram: 
but  you  see  he  is  a  judge  of  what  is  not  an  epigram."  Bos- 
well.  "  It  is  easy  for  you,  Mr.  Gurrick,  to  talk  to  an  author 
as  you  talked  to  Elphinston ;  you,  who  have  been  so  long 
the  manager  of  a  theatre,  rejecting  the  plays  of  poor  authors. 
You  are  an  old  judge,  who  have  often  pronounced  sentence 
of  death.  You  are  a  practised  surgeon,  who  have  often 
amputated  limbs  ;  and  though  this  may  have  been  for  the 
good  of  your  patients,  they  cannot  like  you.  Those  who 
have  undergone  a  dreadful  operation  are  not  very  fond  of 
seeing  the  operator  again."  Garrick.  "  Yes,  I  know 
enough  of  that.  There  was  a  reverend  gentleman  (Mr. 
Hawkins),  who  wrote  a  tragedy,  the  siege  of  something,' 
which  I  refused,"  Harris.  "So  the  siege,  was  raised." 
Johnson.  "  Ay,  he  came  to  me  and  complained ;  and  told 
me,  that  Garrick  said  his  play  was  wrong  in  the  concoction, 
Now,  what  is  the  concoction  of  a  play ! "    (Here  Garrick 

^  It  was  called  The  Siege  of  Aleppo.  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  author  of  it, 
was  formerly  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford.  It  is  printed  in  his  Mis- 
cellanies«  3  vols.,  8vo. 
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started,  and  twisted  himseK,  and  seemed  sorely  vexed ;  for 
Johnson  told  me,  he  believed  the  story  was  true.)  G-absick. 
"T — I — I — said,  first  concoction."^  Johnson  (smiling). 
"  Well,  he  left  out  first.  And  Eich,  he  said,  refused  him  in 
false  English ;  he  could  show  it  under  his  hand."  G-abbice. 
"  He  wrote  to  me  in  violent  wrath,  for  having  refused  his 
play :  *  Sir,  this  is  growing  a  very  serious  and  terrible  affair. 
I  am  resolved  to  publish  my  play.  I  will  appeal  to  the 
world ;  and  how  will  your  judgment  appear  ? '  I  answered, 
*  Sir,  notwithstanding  all  the  seriousness  and  all  the  terrors 
I  have  no  objection  to  your  publishing  your  play :  and,  as 
you  live  at  a  great  distance  (Devonshire,  I  believe),  if  you 
will  send  it  to  me,  I  will  convey  it  to  the  press.'  ^  I  never 
heard  more  of  it,  ha !  ha !  ha  1 " 

On  Friday,  April  10,  I  found  Johnson  at  home  in  the 
morning.  We  resximed  the  conversation  of  yesterday.  He 
put  me  in  mind  of  some  of  it  which  had  escaped  my 
memory,  and  enabled  me  to  record  it  more  perfectly  than 
I  otherwise  could  have  done.  He  was  much  pleased  with 
my  paying  so  great  attention  to  his  recommendation  in 
1763,  the  period  when  our  acquaintance  began,  that   I 

^  Garrick  had  high  authority  for  this  expression.  Dryden  uses  it  in 
his  preface  to  CEklipus. — Malone, 

And  surely,  ^^ concoction"  alone  was  as  good  as  ^^ first  concoction,'* 
which  latter  phrase  Johnson  was  willing  to  admit :  but  it  appeam  from 
the  letters  in  the  Garrick  Correspondence,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  6,  that  Garrick 
really  wrote  "first  concoction." — Croker, 

^  Garrick  a  little  embellishes  the  reply.  He  did  not  offer  epigram- 
matically  "  to  convey  the  play  to  the  press,''  but  in  a  long  contentions 
letter  says,  that  he  will  "  forgive  Hawkins's  publishing  an  appeal  on  the 
r^ection  of  his  plays,  if  he  will  publish  the  plays  themselves ;  and  this 
was  so  far  from  silencing  Hawkins,  that  he  rejoined  in  a  still  more 
violent  letter. — Croker. 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  sketch  of  this  evening 
by  another  hand,  more  partial  to  Garrick.  Hannah  More  writes :  '*  I 
dined  with  the  Garricks  on  Thursday ;  he  went  with  me  in  the  evening 
to  Sir  Joshua's,  where  I  was  engaged  to  pass  the  evening.  I  was  not  a 
little  proud  of  being  the  means  of  bringing  such  a  beau  into  such  a  party. 
We  found  Gibbon,  Johnson,  Hermes  Harris,  Bumey,  Chambers,  Ram- 
say, the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Boswell,  Langton,  &c.,  and  scarce  an  ex- 
pletive man  or  woman  amongst  them.  Garrick  put  Johnson  into  suck 
good  spirits,  that  I  never  knew  him  so  entertaining  or  more  instmctive. 
He  was  as  brilliant  as  himself,  and  as  good-humoiu^  as  any  one  else.'' 
— More's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  146.  But  how  infinitely  inferior  are  these 
generalities  to  the  vivacious  details  of  Boswell! — Croker, 
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should  keep  a  journal ;  and  I  could  perceive  he  was 
secretly  pleased  to  find  so  much  of  the  fruit  of  his  mind 
preserved ;  and  as  he  had  been  used  to  imagine  and  say, 
that  he  always  laboured  when  he  said  a  good  thing, — it 
delighted  him,  on  a  review,  to  find  that  his  conversation 
teemed  with  point  and  imagery. 

I  said  to  him,  "  You  were,  yesterday.  Sir,  in  remarkably 
good  humour ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  offend  you,  nothing 
to  produce  irritation  or  violence.  There  was  no  bold 
offender.  There  was  not  one  capital  conviction.  It  was  a 
maiden  assize.     You  had  on  your  white  gloves." 

He  found  fault  with  our  friend  Langton  for  having  been 
too  silent.  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  you  will  recollect  that  he  very 
properly  took  up  Sir  Joshua  for  being  glad  that  Charles 
Fox  had  praised  Goldsmith's  *  Traveller,*  and  you  joined 
him."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  I  knocked  Fox  on  the  head, 
without  ceremony.  Reynolds  is  too  much  under  Fox  and 
Burke  at  present.  He  is  under  the  Fox  star  and  the  Irish 
constellation.  He  is  always  under  some  planet."  Boswell. 
"  There  is  no  Fox  star."  Johnson.  "  But  there  is  a  dog 
star."  Boswell.  "  They  say,  indeed,  a  fox  and  a  dog  are 
the  same  animal." 

I  reminded  him  of  a  gentleman  who,  Mrs.  Cholmondeley 
said,  was  first  talkative  from  affectation,  and  then  silent 
from  the  same  cause ;  that  he  first  thought,  **  I  shall  be 
celebrated  as  the  liveliest  man  in  every  company ; "  and 
then,  all  at  once,  "  O !  it  is  much  more  respectable  to  be 
grave  and  look  wise."  "  He  has  reversed  the  Pythagorean 
discipline,  by  being  first  talkative  and  then  silent.  He 
reverses  the  course  of  nature,  too;  he  was  first  the  gay 
butterfly,  and  then  the  creeping  worm."  Johnson  laughed 
loud  and  long  at  this  expansion  and  illustration  of  what  he 
himself  had  told  me. 

We  dined  together  with  Mr.  Scott  (now  Sir  William 
Scott,  his  majesty's  advocate-general),  at  his  chambers  in 
the  Temple,  nobody  else  there.  The  company  being  small, 
Johnson  was  not  in  such  spirits  as  he  had  been  the  preced- 
ing day,  and  for  a  considerable  time  little  was  said.  At 
last  he  hma^^B"^  ^  o^Ae  ■-'iwo^a.on  is  sadly  broken  down 
in  ii^^f'  ^   'MMue  authority  which 

hig^^*  •••ter  has  it  over 
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his  servants  :  it  is  dimimshed  in  our  colleges ;  naj,  in  oxnr 
grammar-schools."  Boswbll.  "  What  is  the  cause  of  this. 
Sir?"  Johnson.  "Why,  the  coming  in  of  the  Scotcli/' 
laughing  sarcastically.  Boswell.  "  ^at  is  to  say,  things 
have  been  turned  topsy-turvy. — But  your  serious  cause." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  there  are  many  causes,  the  chief  of 
which  is,  I  think,  the  great  increase  of  money.  No  man 
now  depends  upon  the  lord  of  a  manor,  when  he  can  send 
to  another  country  and  fetch  provisions.  The  shoe-black 
at  the  entry  of  my  court  does  not  depend  on  me.  I  can 
deprive  him  but  of  a  penny  a  day,  which  he  hopes  some- 
body else  will  bring  him ;  and  that  penny  I  must  carry  to 
another  shoe-black ;  so  the  trade  suffers  nothing.  I  have 
explained,  in  my  *  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,'  how  gold  and 
silver  destroy  feudal  subordination.  But,  besides,  there  is 
a  general  relaxation  of  reverence.  No  son  now  depends 
upon  his  father,  as  in  former  times.  Paternity  used  to  be 
considered  as  of  itself  a  great  thing,  which  had  a  right  to 
many  claims.  That  is,  in  general,  reduced  to  very  small 
bounds.  My  hope  is,  that  as  anarchy  produces  tyranny, 
this  extreme  relaxation  will  produce  freni  strictio" 

Talking  of  fame,  for  which  there  is  so  great  a  desire,  I  ob- 
served, how  little  there  is  of  it  in  reality,  compared  with 
the  other  objects  of  human  attention.  "Let  every  man 
recollect,  and  he  will  be  sensible  how  small  a  part  of  his 
time  is  employed  in  talking  or  thinking  of  Shakspeare, 
Yoltaire,  or  any  of  the  most  celebrated* men  that  have 
ever  lived,  or  are  now  supposed  to  occupy  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  the  world.  Let  this  be  extracted  and  com- 
pressed ;  into  what  a  narrow  space  will  it  go !  "  I  then 
slily  introduced  Mr.  Garrick's  fame  and  his  assuming  the 
airs  of  a  great  man.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  wonderful  how 
little  Qurrick  assumes.  No,  Sir,  Q-arrick  fortuna/m  reve- 
renter  habet.  Consider,  Sir ;  celebrated  men,  such  as  you 
have  mentioned,  have  had  their  applause  at  a  distance; 
but  Gkirrick  had  it  dashed  in  his  face,  sounded  in  his  ears, 
and  went  home  every  night  with  the  plaudits  of  a  thou- 
sand in  his  cranium.  Then,  Sir,  Qarrick  did  not  find, 
but  made  his  way  to  the  tables,  the  levees,  and  almost 
the  bed-chambers  of  the  great.  Then,  Sir,  Garrick  had 
under  him  a  numerous  body  of  people ;  who  from  fear  of 
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his  power,  and  hopes  of  his  favour,  and  admiration  of  his 
talents,  were  constantly  submissive  to  him.  And  here  is 
a  man  who  has  advanced  the  dignity  of  his  profession. 
Oarrick  has  made  a  player  a  higher  character."  Scott. 
**  And  he  is  a  very  sprightly  writer  too."  Johnson.  "  Yes, 
Sir ;  and  all  this  supported  by  great  wealth  of  his  own  ac- 
quisition. If  all  this  had  happened  to  me,  I  should  have 
had  a  couple  of  fellows  with  long  poles  walking  before  me, 
to  knock  down  every  body  that  stood  in  the  way.  Consider, 
if  all  this  had  happened  to  Gibber  or  Quin,  they'd  have 
jumped  over  the  moon.  Yet  Oarrick  speaks  to  w«" 
(smiling).  Boswell.  "  And  Q-arrick  is  a  very  good  man,  a 
charitable  man."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  a  Hberal  man.  He  has 
given  away  more  money  than  any  man  in  England.  There 
may  be  a  little  vanity  mixed :  but  he  has  shown  that  money 
is  not  his  first  object."  Boswell.  "  Yet  Foote  used  to  say 
of  him,  that  he  walked  out  with  an  intention  to  do  a  gene- 
rous action ;  but,  turning  the  comer  of  a  street,  he  met 
with  the  ghost  of  a  halfpenny,  which  frightened  him." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  that  is  very  true  too ;  for  I  never 
knew  a  man  of  whom  it  could  be  said  with  less  certainty 
to-day,  what  he  will  do  to-morrow,  than  Garrick ;  it  de- 
pends so  much  on  his  humour  at  the  time."  Scott.  "  I 
am  glad  to  hear  of  his  hberality.  He  has  been  represented 
as  very  saving."  Johnson.  "  With  his  domestic  saving  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  I  remember  drinking  tea  with  him 
long  ago,  when  Peg  Wofl&ngton  made  it,  and  he  grumbled 
at  her  for  making  it  too  strong.^  He  had  then  begun  to 
feel  money  in  his  purse,  and  did  not  know  when  he  should 
have  enough  of  it."  * 

On  the  subject  of  wealth,  the  proper  use  of  it,  and  the 
effects  of  that  art  which  is  called  economy,  he  observed, 
**  It  is  wonderful  to  think  how  men  of  very  large  estates 
not  only  spend  their  yearly  incomes,  but  are  often  actually 
in  want  of  money.   It  is  clear  they  have  not  value  for  what 

^  When  Johnson  told  this  little  anecdote  to  Sur  Joshua  Reynolds,  he 
mentioned  a  circumstance  which  he  omitted  to-day : — **  Why,"  said 
Garrick,  **  it  is  as  red  at  blood." 

^  The  generosity  of  David  Garrick  to  the  late  Mr.  Berenger,  who  had 
fallen  into  distress  by  wit  or  by  negligence,  was  as  memorable.  He 
sent  him  back  his  securities  for  £500,  with  a  donation  of  a  bank  note  of 
£300.^Ti/er8.—Croker. 
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they  spend.  Lord  Shelbume  told  me,  that  a  man  of  high 
rank,  who  looks  into  his  own  affairs,  may  have  all  that  he 
ought  to  have,  all  that  can  be  of  any  use,  or  appear  with 
any  advantage,  for  five  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Therefore, 
a  great  proportion  must  go  in  waste ;  and,  indeed,  this  is 
the  case  with  most  people,  whatever  their  fortune  is." 
BoswELL.  "I  have  no  doubt,  Sir,  of  this.  But  how  is  it? 
What  is  waste  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  breaking  bottles, 
and  a  thousand  other  things.  Waste  cannot  be  accurately 
told,  though  we  are  sensible  how  destructive  it  is.  Economy 
on  the  one  hand,  by  which  a  certain  income  is  made  to 
maintain  a  man  genteelly,  and  waste  on  the  other,  by 
which,  on  the  same  income,  another  man  lives  shabbily, 
cannot  be  defined.  It  is  a  very  nice  thing;  as  one  man 
wears  his  coat  out  much  sooner  than  another,  we  cannot 
tell  how." 

We  talked  of  war.  Johnson.  "  Every  man  thinks 
meanly  of  himseK  for  not  having  been  a  soldier,  or  not 
having  been  at  sea."  Boswell.  "Lord  Mansfield  does 
not."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  if  Lord  Mansfield  were  in  a  com* 
pany  of  general  officers  and  admirals  who  have  been  in 
service,  he  would  shrink ;  he*d  wish  to  creep  under  the 
table."  BoswELL.  "No;  he'd  think  he  could  try  them 
all."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  if  he  could  catch  them  :  but  they'd 
try  him  much  sooner.  No,  Sir ;  were  Socrates  and  Charles 
the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  both  present  in  any  company,  and 
Socrates  to  say,  *  Follow  me  and  hear  a  lecture  in  philo* 
sophy ;  *  and  Charles,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  to  say, 
*  Follow  me,  and  dethrone  the  Czar,'  a  man  would  be 
ashamed  to  follow  Socrates.  Sir,  the  impression  is  universal; 
yet  it  is  strange.  As  to  the  sailor,  when  you  look  down 
from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  space  below,  you  see  the  ut- 
most extremity  of  human  misery;  such  crowding,  such 
filth,  such  stench !  "  Boswell.  "  Yet  sailors  are  happy.** 
Johnson.  "  They  are  happy  as  brutes  are  happy,  with  a 
piece  of  fresh  meat — with  the  grossest  sensuality.  But, 
Sir,  the  profession  of  soldiers  and  sailors  has  the  dignity  of 
danger.  Mankind  reverence  those  who  have  got  over  fear, 
which  is  so  general  a  weakness."  Scott.  "  But  is  not 
courage  mechanical,  and  to  be  acquired  ? "  Joe  ok. 
"Why  yes,  Sir,  in  a  collective  sense.     Soldiers  consi 
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themselves  only  as  part  of  a  great  macliine."  Scott.  "  We 
find  people  fond  of  being  sailors."  Johnson.  "  I  cannot 
account  for  that,  any  more  than  I  can  account  for  other 
strange  perversions  of  imagination."  His  abhorrence  of 
the  profession  of  a  sailor  was  uniformly  violent;  but  in 
conversation  he  always  exalted  the  profession  of  a  soldier. 
And  yet  I  have,  in  my  large  and  various  collection  of  his 
writings,  a  letter  to  an  eminent  friend,  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  thus: — "My  godson  called  on  me  lately.  He  is 
weary,  and  rationally  weary,  of  a  military  life.  If  you  can 
place  him  in  some  other  state,  I  think  you  may  increase 
his  happiness  and  secure  his  virtue.  A  soldier's  time  is 
passed  in  distress  or  danger,  or  in  idleness  and  corruption." 
Such  was  his  cool  reflection  in  his  studv ;  but  whenever  he 
was  warmed  and  animated  by  the  presence  of  company,  he, 
like  other  philosophers,  whose  minds  are  impregnated  with 
poetical  fancy,  caught  the  common  enthusiasm  for  splendid 
renown. 

He  talked  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  of  whose  abilities  he 
thought  highly,  but  observed,  that  he  did  not  talk  much 
at  our  Club.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Gibbon  remark,  "  that  Mr. 
Pox  could  not  be  afraid  of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  yet  he  certainly 
was  very  shy  of  sapng  any  thing  in  Dr.  Johnson's  pre- 
sence." Mr.  Scott  now  quoted  what  Kas  said  of  Alcibiades 
by  a  Grreek  poet,  to  which  Johnson  assented.^ 

He  told  us,  that  he  had  given  Mrs.  Montagu  a  catalogue 
of  all  Daniel  Defoe's  works  of  imagination ;  most,  if  not 
all  of  which,  as  well  as  of  his  other  works,  he  now  enume- 
rated, allowing  a  considerable  share  of  merit  to  a  man, 
who,  bred  a  tradesman,  had  written  so  variously  and  so 
well.  Indeed,  his  "  Eobinson  Crusoe  "  is  enough  of  itself 
to  establish  his  reputation. 

He  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  imposture  of  the 
Cock-lane  ghost,  and  related,  with  much  satisfaction,  how 
he  had  assisted  in  detecting  the  cheat,  and  had  published 
an  account  of  it  in  the  newspapers.  Upon  this  subject  I 
incautiously  offended  him,  by  pressing  him  with  two  many 
questions,  and  he  showed  his  displeasure.  I  apologised, 
saying,  that  "  I  asked  questions  in  order  to  be  instructed 

*  Jiv  ydp^  a>c  EvTroKig  <fni(n,\ctX£iv  apitxroQ, aBwarwraroQ  Xkyuv,  Plutarch, 
Xife  of  Alcibiades,  chap.  xiii. — Editor, 
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and  entertained ;  I  repaired  eagerly  to  the  fountain ;  but 
that  the  moment  he  gave  me  a  hint,  the  moment  he  put 
a  lock  upon  the  well,  I  desisted."  "  But,  Sir,"  said  he, 
**  that  is  forcing  one  to  do  a  disagreeable  thing :  "  and  he 
contiQued  to  rate  me.  "  Nay,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  when  you  have 
put  a  lock  upon  the  well,  so  that  I  can  no  longer  drink,  do 
not  make  the  fountain  of  your  wit  play  upon  me  and  wet 
me. 

He  sometimes  could  not  bear  being  teased  with  ques- 
tions. I  was  once  present  when  a  gentleman  ^  ask^  so 
many,  as,  "  What  did  you  do.  Sir  ?  "  "  What  did  you  say. 
Sir  ?  "  that  he  at  last  grew  enraged,  and  said,  "  I  will  not 
be  put  to  the  question.  Don't  you  consider.  Sir,  that  these 
are  not  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ?  I  will  not  be  baited 
with  what  and  why ;  what  is  this  ?  what  is  that  ?  why  is  & 
cow's  taU  long  ?  why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy  ?  "  The  gentle* 
man,  who  was  a  good  deal  out  of  countenance,  said,  "  Why, 
Sir,  you  are  so  good,  that  I  venture  to  trouble  you.'* 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  my  being  so  good  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  be  so  ilV^ 

Talking  of  the  Justitia  hulk  at  Woolwich,  in  which 
criminals  were  punished,  by  being  confined  to  labour,  he 
said,  "  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  punished  by  this :  they 
must  have  worked  equally,  had  they  never  been  guilty  of 
stealing.  They  now  only  work ;  so,  after  all,  they  have 
gained ;  what  they  stole  is  clear  gain  to  them ;  the  confine- 
ment is  nothing.  Every  man  who  works  is  confined :  the 
smith  to  his  shop,  the  tailor  to  his  garret."  Boswei.!.. 
"  And  Lord  Mansfield  to  his  court."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir. 
You  know  the  notion  of  confinement  may  be  extended,  as. 
in  the  song,  'Every  island  is  a  prison.'  There  is  in 
Dodsley's  collection  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  author  of 
that  song."  ^ 

Smith's  Latin  verses  on  Pococke,  the  great  traveller,* 

^  This  was  supposed  to  be  Boswell  himself. — Croker, 

^  I  have  in  vain  examined  Dodsley's  Collection  for  the  yenes  here 
referred  to. — The  song  begins  with  the  words,  "Welcome,  welcome^ 
brother  debtor." — Malone. 

The  song  itself  is  to  be  found  in  Ritson's  and  other  collections.--* 
Croker. 

*  Smith's  verses  are  on  Edward  Pococke,  the  g^reat  Oriental  lingaist  t 
he  travelled,  it  is  true ;  but  Dr.  Richard  Pococke,  late  Bishop  of  Ossory^ 
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were  mentioned.  He  repeated  some  of  them,  aoid  said  they 
were  Smith's  best  verses. 

He  talked  with  an  uncommon  animation  of  travelling 
into  distant  countries ;  that  the  mind  was  enlarged  by  it, 
and  that  an  acquisition  of  dignity  of  character  was  derived 
from  it.  He  expressed  a  particular  enthusiasm  with  respect 
to  ^dsiting  the  wall  of  China.  I  catched  it  for  the  moment, 
and  said  I  really  believed  I  should  go  and  see  the  wall  of 
China  had  I  not  children,  of  whom  it  was  my  duty  to  take 
care.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  by  doing  so,  you  would  do  what 
would  be  of  importance  in  raising  yottr  children  to  eminence. 
There  would  be  a  lustre  reflected  upon  them  from  your 
spirit  and  curiosity.  They  would  be  at  all  times  regarded 
as  the  children  of  a  man  who  had  gone  to  view  the  wall  of 
China.     I  am  serious.  Sir." 

When  we  had  left  Mr.  Scott's  he  said,  "  Will  you  go 
home  with  me  ?  "  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  it  is  late ;  but  Til  go 
with  you  for  three  minutes."  Johnson.  "  Or  four."  We 
went  to  Mrs.  Williams's  room,  where  we  found  Mr.  Allen, 
the  printer,  who  was  the  landlord  of  his  house  in  Bolt- 
court,  a  worthy,  obliging  man,  and  his  very  old  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  what  was  exceedingly  amusing,  though  he  was 
of  a  very  diminutive  size,  he  used,  even  in  Johnson's  pre- 
sence, to  imitate  the  stately  periods  and  slow  and  solemn 
utterance  of  the  grisat  man.  I  this  evening  boasted,  that 
although  I  did  not  write  what  is  called  stenography,  or 
short-hand,  in  appropriated  characters  devised  for  the 
purpose,  I  had  a  method  of  my  own  of  writing  haK- words, 
and  leaving  out  some  altogether,  so  as  yet  to  keep  the  sub- 
stance and  language  of  any  discourse  which  I  had  heard 
so  much  in  view,  that  I  could  give  it  very  completely  soon 
after  I  had  taken  it  down.  He  defied  me,  as  he  had  once 
defied  an  actual  short-hand  writer ;  and  he  made  the  ex- 
periment by  reading  slowly  and  distinctly  a  part  of  Robert- 
son's "  History  of  America,"  while  I  endeavoured  to  write 
it  in  my  way  of  taking  notes.     It  was  found  that  I  had  it 

who  pubKshed  Travels  through  the  East,  is  usually  called  the  great 
tra  veller, — Kearney, 

Edward  Pococke  was  Canon  of  Christchnrch  and  Hebrew  Professor  in 
Oxford.  The  two  Pocockes  flourished  just  a  century  apart ;  the  one, 
Edward,  being  born  in  1604;  Richard,  in  1704. — Hail, — Oroker, 
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very  imperfectly ;  the  conclusion  from  which  was,  that  its 
excellence  was  principally  owing  to  a  studied  arrangement 
of  words,  which  could  not  be  varied  or  abridged  without  an 
essential  injury. 

On  Sunday,  April  12,  I  found  him  at  home  before 
dinner ;  Dr.  Dodd's  poem,  entitled  "  Thoughts  in  Prison," 
was  lying  upon  his  table.  This  appearing  to  me  an  extra- 
ordinary efEort  by  a  man  who  was  in  Newgate  for  a  capital 
crime,  I  was  desirous  to  hear  Johnson's  opinion  of  it :  to 
my  surprise,  he  told  me  he  had  not  read  a  line  of  it.  I 
took  up  the  book  and  read  a  passage  to  him.  Johnson. 
"  Pretty  well,  if  you  are  previously  disposed  to  like  them." 
I  read  another  passage,  with  which  he  was  better  pleased. 
He  then  took  the  book  into  his  own  hands,  and  having 
looked  at  the  prayer  at  the  end  of  it,  he  said,  "  What 
evidence  is  there  that  this  was  composed  the  night  before 
he  suffered  ?  J  do  not  believe  it."  He  then  read  aloud 
where  he  prays  for  the  king,  &c.,  and  observed,  "  Sir,  do 
you  think  that  a  man,  the  night  before  he  is  to  be  hanged, 
cares  for  the  succession  of  a  royal  family?  Though  he 
may  have  composed  this  prayer  then.  A  man  who  has 
been  canting  all  his  life,  may  cant  to  the  last.  And  yet 
a  man  who  has  been  refused  a  pardon  after  so  much 
petitioning,  would  hardly  be  praying  thus  fervently  for  the 
king." 

He,  and  I,  and  Mrs.  Williams  went  to  dine  with  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Percy.  Talking  of  Goldsmith,  Johnson  said, 
he  was  very  envious.  I  defended  him,  by  observing,  that 
he  owned  it  frankly  upon  all  occasions.  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
you  are  enforcing  the  charge.  He  had  so  much  envy,  that 
he  could  not  conceal  it.  He  was  so  full  of  it,  that  he  over- 
flowed. He  talked  of  it,  to  be  sure,  often  enough.  Now, 
Sir,  what  a  man  avows,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  think; 
though  many  a  man  thinks  what  he  is  ashamed  to  avow. 
We  are  all  envious  naturally ;  but  by  checking  envy,  we 
get  the  better  of  it.  So  we  are  all  thieves  naturally;  a 
child  always  tries  to  get  at  what  it  wants  the  nearest 
way :  by  good  instruction  and  good  habits  this  is  cured, 
till  a  man  has  not  even  an  inclination  to  seize  what  is 
another's ;  has  no  struggle  with  himself  about  it." 

And  here  I  shall  record  a  scene  of  too  much  heat  be- 
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tween  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Percy,  which  I  should  have 
suppressed,  were  it  not  that  it  gave  occasion  to  display  the 
truly  tender  and  benevolent  heart  of  Johnson,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  found  a  friend  was  at  all  hurt  by  any  thing 
which  he  had  "  said  in  his  wrath,"  was  not  only  prompt 
and  desirous  to  be  reconciled,  but  exerted  himself  to  make 
ample  reparation. 

Books  of  travels  having  been  mentioned,  Johnson  praised 
Pennant  very  highly,  as  he  did  at  Dunvegan,  in  the  Isle  of 
Sky.^  Dr.  Percy,  knowing  himself  to  be  the  heir  male  of 
the  ancient  Percies,^  and  having  the  warmest  and  most 
dutiful  attachment  to  the  noble  house  of  Northumberland, 
could  not  sit  quietly  and  hear  a  man  praised,  who  had 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  Alnwick  Castle  and  the  duke's 
pleasure-grounds,  especially  as  he  thought  meanly  of  his 
travels.  He  therefore  opposed  Johnson  eagerly.  Johnson. 
"  Pennant,  in  what  he  has  said  of  Alnwick,^  has  done 
what  he  intended ;  he  has  made  you  very  angry."  Peecy. 
**  He  has  said  the  garden  is  trim,  which  is  representing  it 
like  a  citizen's  parterre,  when  the  truth  is,  there  is  a  very 
large  extent  of  fine  turf  and  gravel  walks."  Johnson. 
**  According  to  your  own  account.  Sir,  Pennant  is  right.  It 

^  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3rd  ed.,  p.  221. 

'''  See  this  accurately  stated,  and  the  deseent  of  his  family  from  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland  clearly  deduced,  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nash's  excellent 
History  of  Worcestershire,  vol  ii.  p.  318.  The  doctor  has  subjoined  a 
note,  in  which  he  says,  *'  The  editor  hath  seen,  and  carefully  examined 
the  proofs  of  all  the  particulars  above  mentioned,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Percy." 

The  same  proofs  I  have  also  myself  carefully  examined,  and  have 
seen  more  additional  proofs  which  have  occurred  since  the  doctor's  book 
was  published ;  and  both  as  a  lawyer  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of 
evidence,  and  as  a  genealogist  versed  in  the  study  of  pedigrees,  I  am 
fully  satisfied.  I  cannot  help  observing,  as  a  circumstance  of  no  small 
moment,  that  in  tracing  the  Bishop  of  Dromore's  genealogy,  essential 
aid  was  g:iven  by  the  late  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  heiress 
of  that  illustrious  house ;  a  lady  not  only  of  high  dignity  of  spirit,  such 
as  became  her  noble  blood,  but  of  excellent  understanding  and  lively 
talents.  With  a  fair  pride  I  can  boast  of  the  honour  of  her  grace's  cor- 
respondence, specimens  of  which  adorn  my  archives. 

*  "  At  Alnwick  no  remains  of  chivalry  are  perceptible,  no  respectable 
train  of  attendants;  the  furniture  and  gardens  inconsistent,  and  nothing, 
except  the  numbers  of  «9iindustrious  poor  at  the  castle  gate,  excited  any 
one  idea  of  its  former  circumstances." — Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland. — 
Wright. 
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is  trim.  Here  is  fp^ss  cut  close,  and  gravel  rolled  smooth. 
Is  not  that  trim  ?  The  extent  is  nothing  against  that ;  a 
mile  maj  be  as  trim  as  a  square  yard.  Your  extent  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  citizen's  enlarged  dinner,  two  pieces  of 
roast  beef  and  two  puddings.  There  is  no  variety,  no  mind 
exerted  in  laying  out  the  ground,  no  trees."  Percy.  "  He 
pretends  to  give  the  natural  history  of  Northumberland, 
and  yet  takes  no  notice  of  the  immense  number  of  trees 
planted  there  of  late."  Johnson.  **  That,  Sir,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  natural  history ;  that  is  civil  history.  A 
man  who  gives  the  natural  history  of  the  oak,  is  not  to 
tell  how  many  oaks  have  been  planted  in  this  place  or 
that.  A  man  who  gives  the  natural  history  of  the  cow,  is 
not  to  tell  how  many  cows  are  milked  at  Islington.  The 
animal  is  the  same  whether  milked  in  the  F^rk  or  at 
Islington."  Pescy.  **  Pennant  does  not  describe  well ;  a 
carrier  who  goes  along  the  side  of  Lochlomond  would  de- 
scribe it  better."  Johnson.  "  I  think  he  describes  very 
well."  Pebct.  "  I  travelled  after  him."  Johnson.  "  And 
I  travelled  after  him."  Percy.  "But,  my  good  friend, 
you  are  short-sighted,  and  do  not  see  so  well  as  I  do."  I 
wondered  at  Dr.  Percy's  venturing  thus.  Dr.  Johnson  said 
nothing  at  the  time ;  but  inflammable  particles  were  col- 
lecting for  a  cloud  to  burst.  In  a  little  while  Dr.  Percy 
said  something  more  in  disparagement  of  Pennant.  John- 
son (pointedly).  "This  is  the  resentment  of  a  narrow 
mind,  because  he  did  not  find  every  thing  in  Northumber- 
land." Percy  (feeling  the  stroke).  "  Sir,  you  may  be  as 
rude  as  you  please."  Johnson.  "  Hold,  Sir !  Don't  talk 
of  rudeness :  remember,  Sir,  you  told  me,"  puffing  hard 
with  passion  struggling  for  a  vent,  "  I  was  short-sighted. 
We  have  done  with  civility.  We  are  to  be  as  rude  as  we 
please."  Percy.  "  Upon  my  honour,  Sir,  I  did  not  mean 
to  be  uncivil."  Johnson.  "  I  cannot  say  so,  Sir ;  for  I  did 
mean  to  be  uncivil,  thinking  you  had  been  uncivil"  Dr. 
Percy  rose,  ran  up  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
assured  him  affectionately  that  his  meaning  had  been  mis- 
understood; upon  which  a  reconciliation  instantly  took 
place.  Johnson.  "  My  dear  Sir,  I  am  willing  you  shall 
hang  Pennant."  Percy  (resuming  the  former  subject). 
"  Pennant  complains  that  the  helmet  is  not  himg  out  to 
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invite  to  the  hall  of  hospitality.  Now  I  never  heard  that 
it  was  a  custom  to  hang  out  a  helmet*' ^  Johnson.  " Hang: 
him  up,  hang  him  up."  Boswbll  (humouring  the  joke).. 
"  Hang  out  his  skull  instead  of  a  helmet,  and  you  may 
drink  ale  out  of  it  in  your  hall  of  Odin,  as  he  is  your 
enemy ;  that  will  be  truly  ancient.  There  will  be  *  Northern 
Antiquities.' " *  Johnson.  " He's  a  whig.  Sir ;  &8ad  dog**' 
smiling  at  his  own  violent  expressions,  merely  for  political 
difference  of  opinion :  "  but  he's  the  best  traveller  I  ever 
read ;  he  observes  more  things  than  any  one  else  does." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  was  too  high  praise 
of  a  writer  who  traversed  a  wide  extent  of  country  in  such 
haste,  that  he  could  put  together  only  curt  frittered  frag- 
ments of  his  own,  and  afterwards  procured  supplemental 
intelligence  from  parochial  ministers,  and  others  not  the- 
best  qualified  or  most  partial  narrators,  whose  ungene- 
rous prejudice  against  the  house  of  Stuart  glares  in  mis- 
representation;  a  writer,  who  at  best  treats  merely  of 
superficial  objects,  and  shows  no  philosophical  investiga- 
tion of  character  and  manners,  such  as  Johnson  has  exhi- 
bited in  his  masterly  "Journey"  over  part  of  the  same 
ground ;  and  who,  it  should  seem  from  a  desire  of  ingra- 
tiating himself  with  the  Scotch,  has  flattered  the  people  of 
North  Britain  so  inordinately  and  with  so  little  discrimi- 
nation, that  the  judicious  and  candid  amongst  them  must 
be  disgusted,  while  they  value  more  the  plain,  just,  yet. 
kindly  report  of  Johnson. 

Having  impartially  censured  Mr.  Pennant,  as  a  traveller 
in  Scotland,  let  me  allow  him,  from  authorities  much  better 
than  mine,  his  deserved  praise  as  an  able  zoologist ;  and 
let  me  also,  from  my  own  understanding  and  feelings,, 
acknowledge  the  merit  of  his  "  London,"  wluch,  though  said 
to  be  not  quite  accurate  in  some  particulars,  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  topographical  performances  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  any  language.    Mr.  Pennant,  like  his  countr}Tnen 

^  It  certainly  was  a  custom,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  in 
"  Perce -forest,"  vol.  iii.,p.  108  : — "  Fasoient  mettre  au  plus  haultde  leur 
hostel  un  heavlme,  en  signe  que  tou8  le«  AAntilii  hommes  et  erentille» 
femmes  entr&ssent  hardiment  ea  leur  "* " — 

Xeaniei/. 

^  The  title  of  a  book 
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in  general,  has  the  true  spirit  of  a  gentleman.  As  a  proof 
of  it,  I  shall  quote  from  his  "  London "  the  passage  in 
which  he  speaks  of  my  illustrious  friend. 

"  I  must  by  no  means  omit  Bolt  Court,  the  long  residence  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  a  man  of  the  strongest  natural  abilities, 
great  learning,  a  most  retentive  memory,  of  the  deepest  and 
most  unaffected  piety  and  morality,  mingled  with  those  numerous 
weaknesses  and  prejudices,  which  his  friends  have  kindly  taken 
care  to  draw  from  their  dread  abode.^  I  brought  on  myself  his 
transient  anger,  by  observing  that  in  his  tour  in  Scotland,  he 
once  had  long  and  woful  experience  of  oats  being  the  food  of 
men  in  Scotland,  as  they  were  of  horses  in  England.  It  was  a 
national  reflection  unworthy  of  him,  and  I  shot  my  bolt.  In  turn 
he  gave  me  a  tender  hug.*  Con  amove  he  also  said  of  me,  '  The 
dog  is  a  Whig,^^  I  admired  the  virtues  of  Lord  Kussell,  and 
pitied  his  fall.  I  should  have  been  a  Whig  at  the  Revolution. 
There  have  been  periods  since  in  which  I  should  have  been, 
what  I  now  am,  a  moderate  Tory,  a  supporter,  as  far  as  my  little 
influence  extends,  of  a  well-poised  balance  between  the  crown 
and  the  people ;  but  should  the  scale  preponderate  against  the 
saltis populi,  that  moment  may  it  be  said, '  The  dog's  a  Whig!*''* 

We  had  a  calm  after  the  storm,  staid  the  evening,  and 
supped,  and  were  pleasant  and  gay.  But  Dr.  Percy  told 
me  he  was  very  uneasy  at  what  had  passed,  for  there  was 
a  gentleman  there  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Northum- 
berland family,  to  whom  he  hoped  to  have  appeared  more 
respectable,  by  showing  how  intimate  he  was  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  who  might  now,  on  the  contrary,  go  away 
with  an  opinion  to  his  disadvantage.  He  b^ged  I  would 
mention  this  to  Dr.  Johnson,  which  I  afterwards  did.  His 
observation  upon  it  was,  "  This  comes  of  stratagem ;  had  he 
told  me  that  he  wished  to  appear  to  advantage  before  that 
gentleman,  he  should  have  been  at  the  top  of  the  house  all 

^  This  is  the  common  cant  against  faithful  biogi*aphy.  Does  the 
worthy  gentleman  mean  that  I,  who  was  tau^^ht  discrimination  of  cha- 
racter by  Johnson,  should  have  omitted  his  frailties,  and,  in  short,  have 
bedaubed  him,  as  the  worthy  gentleman  has  bedaubed  Scotland  ? 

^  See  Dr.  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  p.  296  ;  see  his 
Dictionary,  article  Oats  ;  and  my  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,  first  edition. 
— Pennant. 

*  Mr.  Boswell's  Journal  [3rd  edit.  p.  146]. — Pennant, 
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the  time."  He  spoke  of  Dr.  Percy  in  the  handsomest 
manner.  "  Then,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  may  I  be  allowed  to  sug- 
gest a  mode  by  which  you  may  effectually  counteract  any 
unfavourable  report  of  what  passed  ?  I  will  write  a  letter 
to  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  unlucky  contest  of  that  day, 
and  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  put  in  writing,  as  an  an- 
swer to  that  letter,  what  you  have  now  said,  and  as  Lord 
Percy  is  to  dine  with  us  at  Greneral  Paoli's  soon,  I  will  take 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  correspondence  in  his  lordship's 
presence."  This  friendly  scheme  was  accordingly  carried 
into  execution  without  Dr.  Percy's  knowledge.  Johnson's 
letter  placed  Dr.  Percy's  unquestionable  merit  in  the  fairest 
point  of  view ;  and  I  contrived  that  Lord  Percy  should  hear 
the  correspondence,  by  introducing  it  at  General  Paoli's  as 
an  instance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  kind  disposition  towards  one 
in  whom  his  lordship  was  interested.  Thus  every  unfavour- 
able impression  was  obviated  that  could  possibly  have  been 
made  on  those  by  whom  he  wished  most  to  be  regarded.  I 
breakfasted  the  day  after  with  him,  and  informed  him  of 
my  scheme,  and  its  happy  completion,  for  which  he  thanked 
me  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  was  highly  delighted  with 
Dr.  Johnson's  letter  in  his  praise,  of  which  I  gave  him  a. 
copy.  He  said,  "  I  would  rather  have  this  than  degrees 
from  all  the  tmiversities  in  Europe.  It  will  be  for  me,  and 
my  children,  and  grandchildren."  Dr.  Johnson  having 
afterwards  asked  me  if  I  had  given  him  a  copy  of  it,  and 
being  told  I  had,  was  offended,  and  insisted  that  I  should 
get  it  back,  which  I  did.  As,  however,  he  did  not  desire 
me  to  destroy  either  the  original  or  the  copy,  or  forbid  me 
to  let  it  be  seen,  I  think  myself  at  liberty  to  apply  to  it  his 
general  declaration  to  me  concerning  his  own  letters,  "  That 
he  did  not  choose  they  should  be  published  in  his  life-time ; 
but  had  no  objection  to  their  appearing  after  his  death."^ 
I  shall  therefore  insert  this  kindly  correspondence,  having 
faithfully  narrated  the  circumstances  accompanying  it. 

TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

**My  dear  Sib, 

"  I  beg  leave  to  address  you  in  behalf  of  our  friend  Dr.. 
Percy,  who  was  much  hurt  by  what  you  said  to  him  that  day  we 
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•dined  at  his  house  ;  '  wheB,  in  the  course  of  the  dispute  as  to 
Pennant's  merit  as  a  traveller,  you  told  Percy  that '  he  had  the 
resentment  of  a  narrow  mind  against  Pennant,  because  he  did 
fiot  find  every  thing  in  Northumberland.'  Percy  is  sensible 
that  you  did  not  mean  to  injure  him ;  but  he  is  vexed  to  think 
that  your  behaviour  to  him  on  that  occasion  may  be  interpreted 
•as  a  proof  that  he  is  despised  by  you,  which  I  know  is  not  the 
•case.  I  have  told  him,  that  the  charge  of  being  narrow-minded 
'Was  only  as  to  the  particular  point  in  question ;  and  that  he  had 
the  merit  of  being  a  martyr  to  his  noble  family. 

"  Earl  Percy  is  to  dine  with  General  Paoli  next  Friday ;  and  I 
should  be  sincerely  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  his 
lordship  how  well  you  think  of  Dr.  Percy,  who,  I  find,  apprehends 
that  your  good  opinion  of  him  may  be  of  very  essential  conse- 
quence ;  and  who  assures  me  that  he  has  the  highest  respect  and 
the  warmest  affection  for  you. 

"  I  have  only  to  add,  that  my  suggesting  this  occasioiPfor  the 
•exercise  of  your  candour  and  generosity  is  altogether  unknown 
to  Dr.  Percy,  and  proceeds  from  my  good-will  towards  him,  and 
my  persuasion  that  you  will  be  happy  to  do  him  an  essential 
kindness.  I  am,  more  and  more,  my  dear  Sir,  your  most  faithful 
land  affectionate  humble  servant,  '*  James  Boswell.** 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"April  23, 1778. 
**  Sir, 

**  The  debate  between  Dr.  Percy  and  me  is  one  of  those 
foolish  controversies  which  begin  upon  a  question  of  which 
neither  party  cares  how  it  is  decided,  and  which  is,  nevertheless, 
•continued  to  acrimony,  by  the  vanity  with  which  every  man 
resists  confutation.  Dr.  Percy's  warmth  proceeded  from  a  cause 
-which,  perhaps,  does  him  more  honour  than  he  could  have  de- 
rived from  juster  criticism.  His  abhorrence  of  Pennant  pro- 
ceeded from  his  opinion  that  Pennant  had  wantonly  and  inde- 
cently censured  his  patron.  His  anger  made  him  resolve,  that, 
for  having  been  once  wrong,  he  never  should  be  right.  Pennant 
has  much  in  his  notions  that  I  do  not  like ;  but  still  I  think  him 
£k  very  intelligent  traveller.     If  Percy  is  really  offended,  I  am 

»  Sunday,  April  12, 1778 
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sorry ;  for  he  is  a  man  whom  I  never  knew  to  offend  any  one. 
He  is  a  man  very  willing  to  learn,  and  very  able  to  teach ;  a 
man,  out  of  whose  company  I  never  go  without  having  learned 
something.  It  is  sure  that  he  vexes  me  sometimes,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  is  by  making  me  feel  my  own  ignorance.  So  much  ex- 
tension of  mind,  and  so  much  minute  accuracy  of  inquiry,  if  you 
survey  your  whole  circle  of  acquaintance,  you  will  find  so  scarce, 
if  you  find  it  at  all,  that  you  will  value  Percy  by  comparison. 
Lord  Hailes  is  somewhat  like  him :  but  Lord  Hailes  does  not, 
perhaps,  go  beyond  him  in  research ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  he 
equals  him  in  elegance.  Percy's  attention  to  poetry  has  given 
grace  and  splendour  to  his  studies  of  antiquity.  A  mere  anti- 
quarian is  a  rugged  being. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  you  see  that  what  I  might  say  in  sport  or 
petulence  to  him,  is  very  consistent  with  full  conviction  of  his 
merit.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most,  &c.,  **Sam.  Johnson." 


TO  THE  REV.  DR.  PERCY,  NORTHUMBERLAND 

HOUSE. 

"  South  Audley  Street,  April  25. 

"  Dear  Sie, 

"  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  the  PennaU" 
tian  controversy  ;  and  have  received  from  him  an  answer  which 
will  delight  you.  I  read  it  yesterday  to  Dr.  Robertson,  at  the 
Exhibition ;  and  at  dinner  to  Lord  Percy,  General  Oglethorpe, 
&c.,  who  dined  with  us  at  Grenend  Paoli's ;  who  was  also  a  witness 
to  the  high  testimony  to  your  honour. 

"  General  Paoli  desires  the  favour  of  your  company  next 
Tuesday  to  dinner,  to  meet  Dr.  Johnson.  If  I  can  I  will  call  on 
you  to-day.  I  am,  with  sincere  regard,  you  most  obedient  humble 
servant,  "  James  Boswkll."  ^ 

On  Monday,  April  13,  I  dined  with  Johnson  at  Mr. 
Langton's,  where  were  Dr.  Porteus,  then  Bishop  of  Chester, 

^  Though  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  kindly  answered  the  letters  vvhich  I 
wrote  to  him,  relative  to  Dr.  Johnson's  early  history;  yet,  in  justice  to 
him,  I  think  it  proper  to  add,  that  the  account  of  the  foregoing  conversa- 
tion, and  the  subsequent  transaction,  as  well  as  of  some  other  conversa- 
tions in  which  he  is  mentioned,  has  been  given  to  the  public  without 
previous  communication  with  his  lordship. 
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now  of  London,  and  Dr.  Stinton.^  He  was  at  first  in  a  very 
silent  mood.  Before  dinner  he  said  nothing  but  "  Pretty 
baby,"  to  one  of  the  children.  Langton  said  very  well  to 
me  afterwards,  that  he  could  repeat  Dr.  Johnson's  conver- 
sation before  dinner,  as  Johnson  had  said  that  he  could  re- 
peat a  complete  chapter  of  "  The  Natural  History  of  Ice- 
land," from  the  Danish  of  Horrehow,  the  whole  of  which 
was  exactly  thus : — 

"Chap.  LXXII. — Concerning  Snakes, 

"  There  are  no  snakes  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  whole 
island.** 

At  dinner  we  talked  of  another  mode  in  the  newspapers 
of  giving  modem  characters  in  sentences  from  the  classics, 
and  of  the  passage— 

"  Parcus  deorum  cultor  et  infrequens, 
Insanientis  dum  sapientise 

Consultus  erro,  nunc  retrorsum 
Vela  dare,  atque  iterare  cursus 
Cogor  relictos/'  ^ 

being  well  applied  to  Soame  Jenyns;  who,  after  having 
wandered  in  the  wilds  of  infidelity,  had  returned  to  the 
Christian  faith.  Mr.  Langton  asked  Johnson  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  sapienticB  consuUus,  Johnson.  "  Though  eoneuUus 
was  primarily  an  adjective,  like  amicvs  it  came  to  be  used 
as  a  substantive.  So  we  have  Juris  consultus,  a  considt  in 
law." 

We  talked  of  the  styles  of  different  painters,  and  how 
certainly  a  connoisseur  could  distinguish  them.  I  asked  if 
there  was  as  clear  a  difference  of  styles  in  language  as  in 
painting,  or  even  as  rii  handwriting,  so  that  the  composition 
of  every  individual  may  be  distinguished  ?  Johnson.  "Yes. 
Those  who  have  a  style  of  eminent  excellence,  such  as 
Dryden  and  Milton,  can  always  be  distinguished."  I  had 
no  doubt  of  this ;  but  what  I  wanted  to  know  was,  whether 

'  Dr.  Stinton  had  been  Dr.  Porteus's  fellow  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Seeker,  and  was  his  colleague  in  the  publication  of  their  patron's  works^ 
^^Croker,  '  Hor.  Carm.,  i.  34. 
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there  was  really  a  peculiar  style  to  every  man  whatever,  as 
there  is  certainly  a  peculiar  handwriting,  a  j^eculiar  coun- 
tenance, not  widely  different  in  many,  yet  always  enough  to 
be  distinctive : — 


(( 


facies  non  omnibus  una, 


Nee  diversa  tamen."  * 

The  bishop  thought  not ;  and  said,  he  supposed  that  many 
pieces  in  Dodsley's  collection  of  poems,  though  all  very 
pretty,  had  nothing  appropriated  in  their  style,  and  in  that 
particular  could  not  be  at  all  distinguished.  Johnson. 
"  Why,  Sir,  I  think  every  man  whatever  has  a  peculiar 
style,  which  may  be  discovered  by  nice  examination  and 
comparison  with  others:  but  a  man  must  write  a  great 
deal  to  make  his  style  obviously  discernible.  As  logicians 
say,  this  appropriation  of  style  is  infinite  in ^otestate,  limited 
in  actu.** 

Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  came  in  the  evening,  and  he  and 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  staid  to  supper.  It  was  mentioned  that 
Dr.  Dodd  ^  had  once  wished  to  be  a  member  of  the  Litekary 
Club.  Johnson.  "  I  should  be  sorry  if  any  of  our  Club 
were  hanged.    I  will  not  say  but  some  of  them  deserve  it." 

'  Ovid,  Met.  ii.  13. 

^  Miss  Reynolds  and  Sir  J.  Hawkins  doubted  whether  Johnson  had 
ever  been  in  i>odd's  company  ;  but  Johnson  told  Boswell  that  '*  he  had 
once  been."  I  have  now  before  me  a  letter,  dated  in  1750,  from  Dr. 
Dodd  to  his  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parkhurst,  the  lexicographer,  mention- 
ing this  meeting  ;  and  his  account,  at  that  day,  of  the  man  with  whom 
he  was  afterward  to  have  so  painful  a  correspondence,  is  interesting  and 
curious : — 

'*  I  spent  yesterday  afternoon  with  Johnson,  the  celebrated  author  of 
The  Rambler,  who  is  of  all  others  the  oddest  and  most  peculiar  fellow  I 
ever  saw.  He  is  six  feet  high,  has  a  violent  convulsion  in  his  head,  and 
his  eyes  are  distorted.  He  speaks  roughly  and  loud,  listens  to  no  man's 
opinions,  thoroughly  pertinacious  of  his  own.  Good  sense  flows  from 
him  in  all  he  utters,  and  he  seems  possessed  of  a  prodigious  fund  of 
knowledge,  which  he  is  not  at  all  reserved  in  communicating ;  but  in  a 
manner  so  obstinate,  ungenteel,  and  boorish,  as  renders  it  disagreeable 
and  dissatisfactory.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  for  words  to  describe 
him.  He  seems  often  inattentive  to  what  passes  in  company,  and  then 
looks  like  a  person  possessed  by  some  superior  spu'it.  I  have  been  re- 
flecting on  him  ever  since  I  sAw  him.  He  is  a  man  of  most  universal 
and  surprising  genius,  but  in  himself  particular  beyon(?  expi-ession."— 
Croker, 

III  XJ 
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Beaucleek  (supposing  this  to  be  aimed  at  persons  for 
whom  he  had  at  that  time  a  wonderful  fancy,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long)  was  irritated,  and  eagerly  said, 
"You,  Sir,  have  a  friend^  (naming  him)  who  deseires  to 
be  hanged ;  for  he  speaks  behind  their  backs  against  those 
with  whom  he  lives  on  the  best  terms,  and  attacks  them  in 
the  newspapers.  He  certainly  ought  to  be  Tdcked"  John- 
son. "  Sir,  we  all  do  this  in  some  degree :  *  Veniam  peti" 
musque  damuaque  vicissim,*  To  be  sure  it  may  be  done  so 
much,  that  a  man  may  deserve  to  be  kicked."  Beatjclesk. 
"  He  is  very  malignant."  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir,  he  is  not 
malignant.  He  is  mischievous,  if  you  will.  He  would  do 
no  man  an  essential  injury ;  he  may,  indeed,  love  to  make 
sport  of  people  by  vexing  their  vanity.  I,  however,  once 
knew  an  old  gentleman  who  was  absolutely  malignant. 
He  really  wished  evil  to  others,  and  rejoiced  at  it."  Bos- 
well.  "  The  gentleman,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  against  whom  you 
are  so  violent,  is,  I  know,  a  man  of  good  principles." 
Beauclerk.  "  Then  he  does  not  wear  them  out  in  prac- 
tice." 

Dr.  Johnson,  who,  as  I  have  observed  before,  delighted 
in  discrimination  of  character,  and  having  a  masterly  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  was  willing  to  take  men  as  they 
are,  imperfect,  and  with  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  quali- 
ties, I  suppose  thought  he  had  said  enough  in  defence  of 
his  friend,  of  whose  merits,  notwithstanding  his  exception- 
able points,  he  had  a  just  value :  and  added  no  more  on 
the  subject. 

On  Tuesday,  April  14, 1  dined  with  him  at  General  Ogle- 
thorpe's, with  Q-eneral  Paoli  and  Mr.  Langton.  General 
Oglethorpe  declaimed  against  luxury.  Johnson.  "  Depend 
upon  it.  Sir,  every  state  of  society  is  as  luxurious  as  it  can 
be.  Men  always  take  the  best  they  can  get."  Oolethobpb. 
"  But  the  best  depends  much  upon  ourselves ;  and  if  we 
can  be  as  well  satisfied  with  plain  things,  we  are  in  the 
wrong  to  accustom  our  palates  to  what  is  high  seasoned 
and  expensive.  What  says  Addison  in  his  '  Cato,'  speaking 
of  the  Numidian? 

*  No  doubt  George  Steevens  (now  Johnson's  colleague  in  editing 
Shakspeare),  to  whom  such  practices  were  imputed,  and  particularly 
as  against  Garrick  and  Murphy. — Miss  Hawk.  Mem.  i.  39. — Oroker, 
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"  *  Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase ; 
Amid  the  rmming  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst, 
Toils  all  the  day,  and  at  the  approach  of  night. 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down. 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  mom ; 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring. 
Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury.* 

Let  us  have  that  kind  of  luxury,  Sir,  if  you  will."  Johnson. 
**  Bat  hold,  Sir  ;  to  be  merely  satisfied  is  not  enough.  It 
is  in  refinement  and  elegance  that  the  civilised  man  differs 
from  the  savage.  A  great  part  of  our  industry,  and  all 
our  ingenuity,  is  exercised  in  procuring  pleasure ;  and.  Sir, 
a  hungry  man  has  not  the  same  pleasure  in  eating  a  plain 
dinner,  that  a  hungry  man  has  in  eating  a  luxurious 
dinner.  You  see  I  put  the  case  fairly.  A  hungry  man 
may  have  as  much,  nay,  more  pleasure  in  eating  a  plain 
dinner,  than  a  man  grown  fastidious  has  in  eating  a 
luxurious  dinner.  But  I  suppose  the  man  who  decides 
between  the  two  dinners  to  be  equally  a  hungry  man." 

Talking  of  the  different  governments, — Johnson.  "  The 
more  contracted  power  is,  the  more  easily  is  it  destroyed. 
A  country  governed  by  a  despot  is  an  inverted  cone. 
Government  there  cannot  be  so  firm  as  when  it  rests  upon 
a  broad  basis  gradually  contracted,  as  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  which  is  founded  on  the  parliament,  then  is 
in  the  privy  council,  then  in  the  king."  Boswell.  "  Power, 
when  contracted  into  the  person  of  a  despot,  may  be  easily 
destroyed,  as  the  prince  may  be  cut  off.  So  Caligula 
wished  that  the  people  of  Eome  had  but  one  neck,  that  he 
might  cut  them  off  at  a  blow."  Oolethoepe.  "  It  was  of 
the  senate  he  wished  that.^  The  senate  by  its  usurpation 
controlled  both  the  emperor  and  the  people.  And  don't 
you  think  that  we  see  too  much  of  that  in  our  own  parlia- 
ment?" 

Dr.  Johnson  endeavoured  to  trace  the  etymology  of 
Macoaronic  verses,  which  he  thought  were  of  Italian  in- 

^  Boswell  was  right,  and  Oglethorpe  wrc 
tonius  is.  ^'  Utinam  populus  Romanus  unaiL  . 
XXX. — Croker, 
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vention,  from  Maccaxoni ;  but  on  being  informed  that  this 
would  infer  that  they  were  the  most  common  and  easy 
verses,  maccaroni  being  the  most  ordinary  and  simple  food, 
he  was  at  a  loss ;  for  he  said,  "  He  rather  should  have 
supposed  it  to  import  in  its  primitive  signification,  a  com- 
position of  several  things;  for  Maccaronic  verses  are 
verses  made  out  of  a  mixture  of  different  languages,  that 
is,  of  one  language  with  the  termination  of  anol£er."  I 
suppose  we  scarcely  know  of  a  language  in  any  country, 
where  there  is  any  learning,  in  which  that  motley  ludicrous 
species  of  composition  may  not  be  found.  It  is  particularly 
droll  in  Low  Dutch.  The  "  Polemomiddinia  "  of  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthomden,  in  which  there  is  a  jumble  of  many 
languages  moulded,  as  if  it  were  all  in  Latin,  is  well-known. 
Mr.  Langton  made  us  laugh  heartily  at  one  in  the  G-recian 
mould,  by  Joshua  Barnes,  in  which  are  to  be  found  sucli 
comical  Angh-Tiellenisms  as  K\v^€oi(Tiy  i^av^Oev :  they  were 
banged  with  clubs. 

On  Wednesday,  April  15, 1  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  at 
Mr.  Dilly's,  and  was  high  in  spirits,  for  I  had  been  a  good 
part  of  the  morning  with  Mr.  Orme,  the  able  and  eloquent 
historian  of  Hindostan,  who  expressed  a  great  admiration 
of  Johnson.  "  I  do  not  care,"  said  he,  "  on  what  subject 
Johnson  talks ;  but  I  love  better  to  hear  him  talk  than 
any  body.  He  either  gives  you  new  thoughts,  or  a  new 
colouring.  It  is  a  shame  to  the  nation  that  he  has  not 
been  more  liberally  rewarded.  Had  I  been  George  the 
Third,  and  thought  as  he  did  about  America,  I  would 
have  given  Johnson  three  hundred  a  year  for  his  '  Taxa- 
tion no  Tyranny,'  alone."  I  repeated  this,  and  Johnson 
was  much  pleased  with  such  praise  from  such  a  man  as 
Orme. 

At  Mr.  Dilly's  to-day  were  Mrs.  Knowles,  the  ingenious 

*  Dr.  Johnson  was  right  in  supposing  that  this  kind  of  poetry  derived 
its  name  from  maccherone,  **Ars  ista  poetica  (says  Merlin  Coccaip^ 
whose  true  name  was  Theophilo  Folengo)  nuncupatur  ars  macaronica,  a 
Tnacaronibus  derivata ;  qui  macarones  sunt  quoddam  puhnentum,  farina^ 
caseo,  butjro  compaginatum,  grossum,  rude,  et  rnsticanum.  Idea 
macaronica  nil  nisi  grossedinem,  ruditatem,  et  vocabulazzos  debet  in  se 
continere.*' — Warton's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poet.  ii.  357,  4to  ed.  Lond.  1778. 
Folengo's  assumed  name  was  taken  up  in  consequence  of  his  haring  been 
instructed  in  his  youth  by  Viraoro  Coccaio.     He  died  in  1544. — malone^ 
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quaker  lady,^  Miss  Seward,  tlie  poetess  of  Lichfield,  the 
Eeverend  Dr.  Mayo,  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  Beresford,  tutor  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Before  dinner  Br.  Johnson  seized 
upon  Mr.  Charles  Sheridan's  *  "  Account  of  the  late  Eevo- 
lution  in  Sweden,"  and  seemed  to  read  it  ravenously,  as  if 
he  devoured  it,  which  was  to  all  appearance  his  method  of 
studying.  "  He  knows  how  to  read  better  than  any  one," 
says  Mrs.  Knowles ;  "  he  gets  at  the  substance  of  a  book 
directly ;  he  tears  out  the  heart  of  it."  He  kept  it  wrapped 
up  in  the  tablecloth  in  his  lap  during  the  time  of  dinner, 
from  an  avidity  to  have  one  entertainment  in  readiness, 
when  he  should  have  finished  another ;  resembling  (if  I 
may  use  so  coarse  a  simile)  a  dog  who  holds  a  bone  in  his 
paws  in  reserve,  while  he  eats  something  else  which  has 
been  thrown  to  him. 

The  subject  of  cookery  having  been  very  naturally  intro- 
duced at  a  table  where  Johnson,  who  boasted  of  the  nice- 
ness  of  his  palate,  owned  that  "  he  always  found  a  good 
dinner,"  he  said,  "  I  could  write  a  better  book  of  cookery 
than  has  ever  yet  been  written ;  it  should  be  a  book  upon 
philosophical  principles.  Pharmacy  is  now  made  much 
more  simple.  Cookery  may  be  made  so  too.  A  prescrip- 
tion which  is  now  compounded  of  five  ingredients,  had  for- 
merly fifty  in  it.  So  in  cookery,  if  the  nature  of  the  ingredi- 
ents be  well  known,  much  fewer  will  do.  Then,  as  you  cannot 
make  bad  meat  good,  I  would  tell  what  is  the  best  butcher's 
meat,  the  best  beef,  the  best  pieces ;  how  to  choose  young 
fowls ;  the  proper  seasons  of  different  vegetables ;  and  then 
how  to  roast  and  boil  and  compound."  Dilly.  "Mrs. 
G-lasse's  *  Cookery,'  which  is  the  best,  was  written  by  Dr. 
Hill.  HaK  the  trade  ^  know  this."  Johnson.  "  Well,  Sir, 
this  shows  how  much  better  the  subject  of  cookery  may 
be  treated  by  a  philosopher.     I  doubt   if  the  book  be 

^  Dr.  Johnson,  describing  her  needlework  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  vol.  i.  p.  326,  uses  the  learned  word  sutile;  which  Mrs.  Thrale 
has  mistaken,  and  made  the  phrase  injurious  by  writing  '*  futile 
pictures." 

*  The  elder  brother  of  Mr.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  He  died  in 
1806. — Malone. 

^  As  the  physicians  are  called  the  faculty,  and  counsellors  at  law  the 
profession,  the  booksellers  of  London  are  denominated  the  trade,  John- 
son disapproved  of  these  denominations. 
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written  hj  Dr.  Hill;  for,  in  Mrs.  Glasse's*  *Cookeiy/ 
wldch  I  have  looked  into,  saltpetre  and  sal-pruneilla 
are  spoken  of  as  different  substances,  whereas  sal-pru- 
nella is  only  saltpetre  burnt  on  charcoal;  and  TTill 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  this.  However,  as  the  greatest 
part  of  such  a  book  is  made  by  transcription,  this  mistake 
may  have  been  carelessly  adopted.  But  you  shall  see  what 
a  book  of  cookery  I  shall  make :  I  shall  agree  with  Mr. 
Dilly  for  the  copyright."  Miss  Sewabd.  "  That  would  be 
Hercules  with  the  distaff  indeed."  Johnson.  "  No,  Madam. 
Women  can  spin  very  well ;  but  they  cannot  make  a  good 
book  of  cookery." 

Johnson.  "O!  Mr.  Dilly — ^you  must  know  that  an 
English  Benedictine  monk  ^  at  Paris  has  translated  '  The 
Duke  of  Berwick's  Memoirs,*  from  the  original  French, 
and  has  sent  them  to  me  to  sell.  I  offered  them  to  Stra- 
han,  who  sent  them  back  with  this  answer ; — *  That  the 
first  book  he  had  published  was  the  Duke  of  Berwick's 
life,  by  which  he  had  lost :  and  he  hated  the  name.'  Now 
I  honestly  tell  you  that  Strahan  has  refused  them ;  but  I 
also  honestly  tell  you  that  he  did  it  upon  no  principle,  for 
he  never  looked  into  them."  Dilly.  "Are  they  well 
translated,  Sir  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  very  well ;  in  a 
style  very  current  and  clear.  I  have  written  to  the  Bene- 
dictine to  give  me  an  answer  upon  two  points.  What  evi- 
dence is  there  that  the  letters  are  authentic  ?  (for  if  they 
are  not  authentic,  they  are  nothing.)  And  how  long  will  it 
be  before  the  original  French  is  published?  For  if  the 
French  edition  is  not  to  appear  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
translation  will  be  almost  as  valuable  as  an  original  book. 
They  will  make  two  volimies  in  octavo ;  and  I  have  under- 
taken to  correct  every  sheet  as  it  comes  from  the  press." 

^  Abbe  de  Margon  published  at  London,  1758,  Memoires  da  Mare- 
chal  de  Berwick,  in  2  vols.  12mo.,  a  compilation  of  no  value,  which  was 
soon  eclipsed  in  interest  by  the  Memoires  published  in  1778  of  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  edited  by  Abb^  Hooke,  son  of  the  Roman  historian.  These 
were  the  Memoirs  sent  in  translation  to  Johnson,  that  he  might  find  a 
publisher  for  them,  as  mentioned  in  the  text.  They  appeared  as  the 
Memoirs  of  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick,  written  by  himself,  with  a  coii> 
tinuation,  1716-1734,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.,  1779.  De  Margon's  book, 
published  in  London,  1758,  was  probably  the  book  by  which  Strahan 
seems  to  have  been  bitten. — Editor, 
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Mr.  Dilly  desired  to  see  them,  and  said  lie  would  send  for 
them.  He  asked  Dr.  Johnson  if  he  would  write  a  preface 
to  them.  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir.  The  Benedictines  were 
very  kind  to  me,  and  1*11  do  what  I  undertook  to  do  ;  but 
I  will  not  mingle  my  name  with  them.  I  am  to  gain 
nothing  by  them.  Til  turn  them  loose  upon  the  world, 
and  let  them  take  their  chance."  Db.  Mayo.  "  Pray,  Sir, 
are  Gunganelli's  letters  authentic  ?  "  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir. 
Voltaire  put  the  same  question  to  the  editor  of  them  that 
I  did  to  Macpherson — ^Where  are  the  originals  ?  "  ^ 

Mrs.  Knowles  affected  to  complain  that  men  had  much 
more  liberty  allowed  them  than  women.  Johnson.  **  Why, 
Madam,  women  have  all  the  liberty  they  should  wish  to 
have.  We  have  all  the  labour  and  the  danger,  and  the 
women  all  the  advantage.  We  go  to  sea,  we  build  houses, 
we  do  every  thing,  in  short,  to  pay  our  court  to  the 
women."  Mbs.  Knowles.  "  The  Doctor  reasons  very 
wittily,  but  not  very  convincingly.  Now,  take  the  instance 
of  building:  the  mason's  wife,  if  she  is  ever  seen  in  liquor, 
is  ruined :  the  mason  may  get  himself  drunk  as  often  as  he 
pleases,  with  little  loss  of  character ;  nay,  may  let  his  wife 
and  children  starve."  Johnson.  "  Madam,  you  must  con- 
sider, if  the  mason  does  get  himself  drunk,  and  let  his 
wife  and  children  starve,  the  parish  will  obHge  him  to  find 
security  for  their  maintenance.  We  have  different  modes 
of  restraining  evil.  Stocks  for  the  men,  a  ducking-stool 
for  women,  and  a  pound  for  beasts.  If  we  require  more 
perfection  from  women  than  from  ourselves,  it  is  doing 
them  honour.  And  women  have  not  the  same  temptations 
that  we  have ;  they  may  always  live  in  virtuous  company ; 
men  must  mix  in  the  world  indiscriminately.  If  a  woman 
has  no  inclination  to  do  what  is  wrong,  being  secured  from 
it  is  no  restraint  to  her.  I  am  at  liberty  to  walk  into  the 
Thames ;  but  if  I  were  to  try  it,  my  friends  would  restrain 
me  in  Bedlam,  and  I  should  be  obliged  to  them."  Mas. 
Knowles.  "  Still,   Doctor,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a 

^  These  pretended  letters  of  Ganganelli,  Pope  Clemei}t  XIV.,  were 
written  by  Louis- Antoiiie  QuM||d^d|UW.^P'^  ^  Paris  in  1721, 
and  died  there  May  S^UMBj^^^^^^  ^It'mm  ill  I  ^^  in  French 
nnder  the  title,  L^tMflJPi^^^^  ^  "    ''    in  ifour 

Tolumes  12ino, 
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better  among  genteel  people,  who  might  be  unwilling  to 
read  too  grave  a  treatise.  There  is  a  general  levity  in  the 
age.  We  have  physicians  now  with  bagwigs ;  may  we  not 
have  airy  divines,  at  least  somewhat  less  solemn  in  their 
appearance  than  they  used  to  be  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Jenyns 
might  mean  as  you  say."  Boswell  "  You  should  like  his 
book,  Mrs.  Knowles,  ao  it  maintains,  as  your  friends  do, 
that  courage  is  not  a  Christian  virtue."  Mbs.  Knowles. 
**  Yes,  indeed,  I  like  him  there ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
him  that  friendship  is  not  a  Christian  virtue."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  Madam,  strictly  speaking,  he  is  right.  All  friend- 
ship is  preferring  the  interest  of  a  friend  to  the  neglect,  or, 
perhaps,  against  the  interest,  of  others ;  so  that  an  old 
Greek  said,  *  He  that  has  friends  has  no  friend,^  Now, 
Christianity  recommends  universal  benevolence ;  to  con- 
sider all  men  as  our  brethren ;  which  is  contrary  to  the 
virtue  of  friendship,  as  described  by  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers. Surely,  Madam,  your  sect  must  approve  of  this ; 
for  you  call  all  men  friends.'*  Mrs.  Knowles.  "  We  are 
commanded  to  do  good  to  all  men,  '  but  especially  to  them 
who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.' "  Johnson.  "  Well, 
Madam ;  the  household  of  faith  is  wide  enough."  Mrs. 
Knowles.  "  But,  Doctor,  our  Saviour  had  twelve  apostles, 
yet  there  was  one  whom  he  loved,  John  was  called  *  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.' "  Johnson  (with  eyes  spark- 
ling benignantly).  "Very  well  indeed.  Madam.  You 
have  said  very  well."  Boswell.  "A  fine  application. 
Pray,  Sir,  had  you  ever  thought  of  it  ?  "  Johnson.  "  I 
had  not.  Sir." 

From  this  pleasing  subject  he,  I  know  not  how  or  why, 
made  a  sudden  transition  to  one  upon  which  he  was  a 
violent  aggressor;  for  he  said,  "I  am  willing  to  love  all 
mankind,  except  an  American ; "  and  his  inflammable  cor- 
ruption bursting  into  horrid  fire,  he  "  breathed  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter;"  calling  them  "rascals,  rob- 
bers, pirates,"  and  exclaiming,  he'd  "  bum  and  destroy 
them."  Miss  Seward,  looking  to  him  with  mild  but  si  ^ 
astonishment,  said,  "  Sir,  this  is  an  instance 
always  most  violent  against  those  whom  we 

^  The  sentiment  is  Aristotle's  :  M^lc  ^ 
friend  who  has  many  friends  (Ead.  ] 
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He  was  irritated  still  more  bj  this  delicate  and  keen 
reproach;  and  roared  out  another  tremendous  volley, 
which  one  might  fancy  could  be  heard  across  the  Atlantic. 
During  this  tempest  I  sat  in  great  uneasiness,  lamenting 
his  heat  of  temper,  till,  by  degrees,  I  diverted  his  attention 
to  other  topics. 

Db.  Mayo  (to  Dr.  Johnson).  "  Pray,  Sir,  have  you  read 
Edwards,  of  New  England,  on  Grace  ?  "  ^  Johnson.  "  No, 
Sir."  BoswELL.  "  It  puzzled  me  so  much  as  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  wiU,  by  stating,  with  wonderful  acute 
ingenuity,  our  being  actuated  by  a  series  of  motives  which 
we  cannot  resist,  that  the  only  relief  I  had  was  to  forget 
it."  Mayo.  "  But  he  makes  the  proper  distinction  between 
moral  and  physical  necessity."  Boswell.  "  Alas !  Sir,  they 
come  both  to  the  same  thing.  You  may  be  bound  as  hard 
by  chains  when  covered  by  leather,  as  when  the  iron 
appears.  The  argument  for  the  moral  necessity  of  human 
actions  is  always,  I  observe,  fortified  by  supposing  universal 
prescience  to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity." 
Johnson.  "  You  are  surer  that  you  are  free,  than  you  are 
of  prescience;  you  are  surer  that  you  can  lift  up  your 
finger  or  not  as  you  please,  than  you  are  of  any  conclusion 
from  a  deduction  of  reasoning.  But,  let  us  consider  a 
little  the  objection  from  prescience.  It  is  certain  I  am 
either  to  go  home  to-night  or  not :  that  does  not  prevent 
my  freedom."  Boswell.  "That  it  is  certain  you  are 
either  to  go  home  or  not,  does  not  prevent  your  freedom: 
because  the  liberty  of  choice  between  the  two  is  compatible 
with  that  certainty.  But  if  one  of  these  events  be  certain 
Tww,  you  have  no  future  power  of  volition.     If  it  be  certain 

'  Dr.  Mayo,  no  doubt,  meant  A  Careful  and  Strict  Enquiry  into  the 
Modern  prevailing  Notion  that  Freedom  of  Will  is  essential  to  Moral 
Agency,  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  President  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey.  Of  this  work,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (who  so  kindly 
assisted  me  in  my  first  edition  of  this  work,  and  whose  loss  the  literary 
and  political  world  now  lament)  observes  in  his  autobiography :  "  Robert 
Hall  s  society  and  conversation  had  a  great  influence  on  my  mind.  He 
led  me  to  the  perusal  of  Jonathan  Edwards's  work  on  Free  Will,  which 
Dr.  Priestley  had  pointed  out  before.  I  am  sorry  that  I  never  yet  read 
the  other  works  of  that  extraordinary  man,  who,  in  a  metaphysical  age 
or  country,  would  certainly  have  been  deemed  as  much  the  boast  of 
America  as  his  great  countryman  Franklin." — Mem.  of  Mackintcsh, 
vol.  i.  p.  14. —  Croker. 
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you  are  to  go  home  to-night,  you  mvM  go  home."  John- 
son. "  If  I  am  well  acquainted  with  a  man,  I  can  judge 
with  great  probabUity  how  he  will  a*t  in  any  case,  without 
his  being  restrained  by  my  judging.  God  may  have  this 
probabiHty  increased  to  certainty."  Boswell.  "  When  it 
is  increased  to  certainty,  freedom  ceases,  because  that  can- 
not  be  certainly  foreknown  which  is  Aot  certain  at  the 
time ;  but  if  it  be  certain  at  the  time,  it  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms  to  maintain  that  there  can  be  afterwards  any 
contingency  dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  will  or  any 
thing  else."  Johnson.  "  All  theory  is  against  the  freedom 
of  the  will;  all  experience  for  it."  I  did  not  push  the 
subject  any  farther.  I  was  glad  to  find  him  so  mild  in 
discussing  a  question  of  the  most  abstract  nature,  involved 
with  theological  tenets  which  he  generally  would  not 
suffer  to  be  in  any  d^ree  opposed.^ 

He,  as  usual,  defended  luiory:  "You  cannot  spend 
money  in  luxury  without  doing  good  to  the  poor.  Nay,  you 
do  more  good  to  them  by  spendmg  it  in  luxury ;  you  make 
them  exert  industry,  whereas  by  giving  it  you  keep  them 
idle.  I  own,  indeed,  there  may  be  more  virtue  in  giving  it 
immediately  in  charity,  than  in  spending  it  in  luxury ; 
though  there  may  be  pride  in  that  too."  Miss  Seward 
asked,  if  this  was  not  Mandeville's  doctrine  of  "  private 
vices,  public  benefits."  Johnson.  "  The  fallacy  of  that 
book  is,  that  Mandeville  defines  neither  vices  nor  benefits. 
He  reckons  among  vices  every  thing  that  gives  pleasure. 
He  takes  the  narrowest  system  of  morality,  monastic 
morality,  which  holds  pleasure  itself  to  be  a  vice,  such  as 
eating  salt  with  our  fish,  because  it  makes  it  eat  better ; 
and  he  reckons  wealth  as  a  pubHc  benefit,  which  is  by  no 
means  always  true.  Pleasure  of  itself  is  not  a  vice. 
Having  a  garden,  which  we  all  know  to  be  perfectly  inno- 
cent, is  a  great  pleasure.  At  the  same  time,  in  this  state 
of  being  there  are  many  pleasures  vices,  which,  however, 
are  so  immediately  agreeable  that  we  can  hardly  abstain 

^  If  any  of  my  readers  are  disturbed  by  this  thorny  question,  I  beg 
leave  to  recommend  to  them  letter  69,  of  Montesquieu's  Lettres  Persanes, 
and  the  late  Mr.  John  Palmer  of  Islington's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestley's 
mechanical  arguments  for  what  he  absurdly  calls  '^  philosophical 
necessity." 
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from  them.  The  happiness  of  heaven  will  be,  that  pleasnie 
and  virtue  will  be  perfectly  consistent.  MGmdeyille  puts 
the  case  of  a  man  who  gets  drunk  at  an  alehouae ;  and 
says  it  is  a  public  benefit,  because  so  much  money  ia  got  by 
it  to  the  public.  But  it  must  be  considered,  that  all  tte 
f^ood  gained  by  this,  through  the  gpradation  of  alehouse- 
kee]>er,  brewer,  maltster,  and  farmer,  is  overbalanoed  by 
the  evil  caused  to  the  man  and  his  family  by  his  getting 
druuk.  This  is  the  way  to  try  what  is  yiciouB,  by  aaoer- 
taiuing  whether  more  evil  than  good  is  produced  by  it  upon 
the  whole,  which  is  the  case  in  all  vice.  It  may  happen 
that  ^ood  is  produced  by  vice,  but  not  as  vice ;  for  instance, 
a  robber  may  take  money  from  its  owner,  and  give  it  to 
one  who  will  make  a  better  use  of  it.  Here  is  good  pro- 
duced ;  but  not  by  the  robbery  as  robbery,  but  as  transla- 
tiou  of  property.  I  read  Mandeville  forty  or,  I  believe, 
fifty  years  ago.  He  did  not  puzzle  me;  he  opened  my 
views  into  real  life  very  much.  No,  it  is  dear  that  the 
happiness  of  society  depends  on  virtue.  In  Sparta,  theft 
was  allowed  by  general  consent ;  theft,  therefore,  was  there 
not  a  crime ;  but  then  there  was  no  security ;  and  what  a 
life  must  they  have  had,  when  there  was  no  secoiity! 
Without  truth  there  must  be  a  dissolution  of  societj.  As 
it  is,  there  is  so  little  truth,  that  we  are  almost  atiuid  to 
trust  to  our  ears  :  but  how  should  we  be,  if  falsehood  were 
mu  Itiplied  ten  times !  Society  is  held  together  by  conunu- 
nication  and  information  ;  and  I  remember  this  lemark  of 
Sir  Thomas  Brown's,  *Do  the  devils  lie?  No;  for  then 
hell  could  not  subsist.'  " 

Talking  of  Miss  [Hannah  More],  a  literary  lady,  he  said, 
"  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  Miss  Eeynolds,  to  let  her  know 
that  I  desired  she  would  not  flatter  me  so  much."  Some- 
body now  observed, "  She  flatters  Garrick."  Johnsoh.  •*  She 
is  in  the  right  to  flatter  Gkirrick.  She  is  in  the  right  for 
two  reason ;  first,  because  she  has  the  world  with  her,  who 
have  been  praising  Q-arrick  these  thirty  years;  and,  se- 
condly, because  she  is  rewarded  for  it  by  Gkurick.  Why 
should  she  flatter  me?  I  can  do  nothing  for  her.  Let  her 
carry  her  praise  to  a  better  market."  Then,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Knowles,  "  You,  Madam,  have  been  flattering  me  all 
the  evening ;  I  wish  you  would  give  Bos  well  a  little  now. 
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If  you  kucw  his  merit  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would  say  a 
great  deal :  lie  is  the  best  ti*a veiling  companiou  in  the  world." 

Somebody  mentioned  the  Keverend  Mr.  Mason's  prose- 
cution of  Mr.  Murmy,  the  bookseller,  for  having  inserted 
in  a  collection  of  "  Gray*s  Poems  "^  only  fifty  lines,  of 
which  Mr.  Mason  had  still  the  exclusive  property,  under 
the  statute  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  that  Mr.  Mason  had  per- 
severed, notwithstanding  his  being  requested  to  name  his 
own  terms  of  compensation.*  Johnson  signified  his  dis- 
pleasure at  Mr.  Mason's  conduct  very  strongly ;  but  added, 
by  way  of  showing  that  he  was  not  surprised  at  it, "  Mason's 
a  Whig."  Mrs.  Knowles  (not  hearing  distinctly).  "  What ! 
a  prig.  Sir  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Worse,  Madam ;  a  Whig !  But 
he  is  both ! " 

I  expressed  a  horror  at  the  thought  of  death.  Mrs. 
Knowles.  "Nay,  thou  shouldst  not  have  a  horror  for 
what  is  the  gate  of  life."  Johnson  (standing  upon  the 
hearth,  rolling  about,  with  a  serious,  solemn,  and  some- 
what gloomy  air).  "  No  rational  man  can  die  without  un- 
easy apprehension."  Mrs.  Knowles.  "  The  Scriptures  teU 
us,  *  The  righteous  shall  have  hope  in  his  death.' "  John- 
son. "  Yes,  Madam,  that  is,  he  shall  not  have  despair. 
But,  consider,  his  hope  of  salvation  must  be  founded  on 
the  terms  on  which  it  is  promised  that  the  mediation  of 
our  Saviour  shall  be  applied  to  us, — namely,  obedience ; 
and  where  obedience  has  failed,  then,  as  suppletory  to  it, 
repentance.  But  what  man  can  say  that  his  obedience  has 
been  such  as  he  woidd  approve  of  in  another,  or  even  in 
himself,  upon  close  examination,  or  that  his  repentance 
has  not  been  such  as  to  require  being  repented  of  ?  No 
man  can  be  sure  that  his  obedience  and  repentance  will 
obtain  salvation."  Mrs.  Knowles.  "  But  divine  intima- 
tion of  acceptance  may  be  made  to  the  soul."  Johnson. 
''  Madam,  it  may ;  but  I  should  not  think  the  better  of  a 
man  who  should  tell  me  on  his  death-bed,  he  was  sure  of 
salvation.  A  man  cannot  be  sure  himseK  that  he  has  divine 
intimation  of  acceptance :  much  less  can  he  make  others 

^  Poems.  New  edition,  Lond.,  John  Murray,  small  8yo.,  plates, 
177C. 

2  See  A  Letter  to  W.  Mason,  A.M.,  from  J.  Murray,  Bookseller  in 
London,  second  edition,  p.  20. 
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sure  that  he  has  it."     Boswell.  "  Then,  Sir,  we  must  be 
contented  to  acknowledge  that  death  is  a  terrible  thing." 
Johnson.    "Yes,  Sir.     I  have  made  no  approaches  to  a 
state  which  can  look  on  it  as  not  terrible."  Mss.  Knowxes 
(seeming  to  enjoy  a  pleasing  serenity  in  the  persuasion  of 
benignant  divine  light).  "  Does  not  St.  Paul  say, '  I  have 
fought  the  good  fight  of  faith,  I  have  finished  my  course ; 
henceforth  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  life  "  ?    Johnson. 
"  Yes,  Madam ;  but  here  was  a  man  inspired,  a  man  who  liad 
been  converted  hy  supernatural  interposition."    Boswei<i.. 
"  In  prospect  death  is  dreadful ;  but  in  fact  we  find  that 
people  die  easy."    Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  most  people  have 
not  thought  much  of  the  matter,  so  cannot  say  much,  and 
it  is  supposed  they  die  easy.     Few  believe  it  certain  they 
are  then  to  die ;  and  those  who  do  set  themselves  to  behave 
with  resolution,  as  a  man  does  who  is  going  to  be  hanged ; 
— he  is  not  the  less  unwilling  to  be  hanged."  Miss  Sewabd. 
**  There  is  one  mode  of  the  fear  of  death,  which  is  cer- 
tainly absurd ;  and  that  is  the  dread  of  annihilation,  which 
is  only  a  pleasing  sleep  without  a  dream."     Johnson.  "  It 
is  neither  pleasing  nor  sleep ;  it  is  nothing.     Now,  mere 
existence  is  so  much  better  than  nothing,  that  one  would 
rather  exist  even  in  pain,  than  not  exist."     Boswell.  "  If 
annihilation  be  nothing,  then  existing  in  pain  is  not  a  com- 
parative state,  but  is  a  positive  evil,  which  I  cannot  think 
we  shoidd  choose.    I  must  be  allowed  to  differ  here,  and 
it  would  lessen  the  hope  of  a  future  state  founded  on  the 
argument,  that  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  good  as  he  is 
great,  will  hereafter  compensate  for  our  present  sufferings 
in  this  life.     For  if  existence,  such  as  we  have  it  here,  be 
comparatively  a  good,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain, 
though  no  more  of  it  should  be  given  to  us.     But  if  our 
only  state  of  existence  were  in  this  world,  then  we  might 
with  some  reason  complain  that  we  are  so  dissatisfied  with 
our  enjoyments  compared  with  our  desires."     Johnson. 
^*  The  lady  confoimds  annihilation,  which  is  nothing,  with 
the  apprehension  of  it,  which  is  dreadful.    It  is  in  the 
-apprehension  of  it  that  the  horror  of  annihilation  consists." 
Of  John  Wesley  he  said,  "  He  can  talk  well  on  any  sub- 
ject."    Boswell.  "  Pray,  Sir,  what  has  he  made  of  his 
43tory  of  a  ghost  ?  "     Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  he  believes  it ; 
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but  not  on  sufficient  authority.  He  did  not  take  time 
enough  to  examine  the  girl.  It  was  at  Newcastle  where 
the  ghost  was  said  to  Imve  appeared  to  a  young  woman 
several  times,  mentioning  something  about  the  right  to  an 
old  house ;  advising  application  to  be  made  to  an  attorney, 
which  was  done ;  and  at  the  same  time,  saying  the  attorney 
would  do  nothing,  which  proved  to  be  the  fact.  *  This,' 
says  John,  *  is  a  proof  that  a  ghost  knows  our  thoughts.' 
Now  '*  (laughing), "  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  our  thoughts, 
to  tell  that  an  attorney  will  sometimes  do  nothing.  Charles 
Wesley,  who  is  a  more  stationary  man,  does  not  believe 
the  story.  I  am  sorry  that  John  did  not  take  more  pains 
to  inquire  into  the  evidence  for  it."  Miss  Seward  (with 
an  incredulous  smile),  "  What,  Sir !  about  a  ghost ! " 
Johnson  (with  solemn  vehemence).  "  Yes,  Madam ;  this 
is  a  question  which,  after  five  thousand  years,  is  yet  un- 
decided ;  a  question,  whether  in  theology  or  philosophy, 
one  of  the  most  important  that  can  come  before  the  human 
understanding." 

Mrs.  Knowles  mentioned,  as  a  proselyte  to  Quakerism, 
Miss  [Jane  Harry], ^  a  young  lady,  well  known  to  Dr.  John- 
son, for  whom  he  had  shown  much  affection ;  while  she 
ever  had,  and  still  retained,  a  great  respect  for  him.  Mrs. 
Knowles  at  the  same  time  took  an  opportunity  of  letting 
him  know  "  that  the  amiable  young  creature  was  sorry  at 
finding  that  he  was  offended  at  her  leaving  the  Church  of 
Englaid,  and  embracing  a  simpler  faith;"  and,  in  the 
gentlest  and  most  persuasive  manner,  solicited  his  kind 
indulgence  for  what  was  sincerely  a  matter  of  conscience. 

*  She  was  the  illegitimate  daughter,  by  a  mulatto  woman,  of  what 
Miss  Seward  calls  (Lett.  i.  97)  a  planter  in  the  East  Indies,  but,  in  truth, 
of  a  West  Indian,  who  sent  her  over  to  England  for  her  education.  At 
the  friend's  house  where  she  resided,  Mrs.  Knowles  was  a  frequent 
visitor  I  and  by  degrees  she  converted  this  inexperienced,  and  probably 
not  very  wise,  young  creature  to  Quakerism.  Miss  Seward,  with  more 
than  her  usual  inaccuracy,  has  made  a  romantic  history  of  this  girl,  and 
amongst  other  fables,  states  that  she  sacrificed  a  fortune  of  ^100,000  by 
her  conscientious  conversion.  Mr.  Markland  has  been  so  kind  as  to  put 
into  my  hands  evidence  from  a  highly  respectable  member  of  the  father's 
family,  which  proves  that  Jane  Harry's  fortune  was  but  £1,000 ;  and  so 
little  was  her  father  displeased  at  her  conversion,  that  he  afterwards 
gave  her  £1,000  more.  So  vanishes  another  of  Miss  Seward's  romances. 
— Croker, 
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Johnson  (frowning  very  angrily).  "  Madam,  she  is  an 
odious  wench.  She  could  not  have  any  proper  conviction 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  change  her  religion,  which  is  the 
most  important  of  all  subjects,  and  should  be  studied  with 
all  care,  and  with  all  the  helps  we  can  get.  She  knew  na 
more  of  the  church  which  she  left,  and  that  which  she 
embraced,  than  she  did  of  the  difference  between  the  Coper- 
nican  and  Ptolemaic  systems."  Mrs.  Knowles.  "  She  had 
the  New  Testament  before  her:"  Johnson.  "  Madam,  she 
could  not  understand  the  New  Testament,  the  most  diffi- 
cult book  in  the  world,  for  which  the  study  of  a  life  is 
required."  Mbs.  Knowles.  "  It  is  clear  as  to  essentials/' 
Johnson.  "  But  not  as  to  controversial  points.  Hie  hea-. 
thens  were  easily  converted,  because  they  had  nothing  to 
give  up ;  but  we  ought  not,  without  very  strong  conviction 
indeed,  to  desert  the  religion  in  which  we  have  been 
educated.  That  is  the  religion  given  you,  the  religion  in 
which  it  may  be  said  Providence  has  placed  you.  If  yon 
live  conscientiously  in  that  religion,  you  may  be  safe.  But 
error  is  dangerous  indeed,  if  you  err  when  you  choose  a 
religion  for  yourself."  Mbs.  Knowles.  "  Must  we,  then, 
go  by  implicit  faith?"  Johnson.  "Why,  Madam,  the 
greatest  part  of  our  knowledge  is  implicit  faith ;  and  as  to 
religion,  have  we  heard  all  that  a  disciple  of  Confucins,  all 
that  a  Mahometan,  can  say  for  himself  ?  "  He  then  rose 
again  into  passion,  and  attacked  the  young  proselyte  in  the 
severest  terms  of  .reproach,  so  that  both  the  ladies  seemed 
to  be  much  shocked. 

We  remained  together  till  it  was  pretty  late.  Notwith- 
standing occasional  explosions  of  violence,  we  were  all  de- 
lighted upon  the  whole  with  Johnson.  I  compared  him  at 
this  time  to  a  warm  West  Tndia.n  climate,  where  you  have 
a  bright  sun,  quick  vegetation,  luxuriant  foliage,  luscious 
fruits;  but  where  the  same  heat  sometimes  produces 
thunder,  lightning,  and  earthquakes  in  a  terrible  degree.^ 

^  Mrs.  Knowles,  not  satisfied  with  the  fame  of  her  needlework,  the 
<'  sutile  pictures  "  mentioned  by  Johnson,  in  which  she  has  indeed  ais- 
played  much  dexterity,  nay,  with  the  fame  of  reasoning  better  than 
women  generally  do,  as  I  have  fairly  shown  her  to  have  done,  communi- 
cated to  me  a  dialogue  of  considerable  length,  which,  after  many  yearn 
had  elapsed,  she  wrote  down  as  having  passed  between  Dr.  Johnson  and 
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April  17,  being  Gbod  Friday,  I  waited  on  Johnson,  as 
usual.  I  observed  at  breakfast,  that  although  it  was  a 
part  of  his  abstemious  discipline,  on  this  most  solemn  fast, 
to  take  no  milk  in  his  tea,  yet  when  Mrs.  Desmoulins  in- 
advertently poured  it  in,  he  did  not  reject  it.  I  talked  of 
the  strange  indecision  of  mind,  and  imbecility  of  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  life,  which  we  may  observe  in  some 
people.  Johnson.  "  Why  Sir,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  getting 
others  to  do  things  for  me."  Boswell.  "  What,  Sir !  have 
you  that  weakness  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir.  But  I  always 
think  afterwards  I  should  have  done  better  for  myseK.** 

I  told  him  that  at  a  gentleman's  house  ^  where  there 
was  thought  to  be  such  extravagance  or  bad  management 
that  he  was  living  much  beyond  his  income,  his  lady  had 
objected  to  the  cutting  of  a  pickled  mango,  and  that  I  had 
iiaken  an  opportunity  to  ask  the  price  of  it,  and  found  it 
was  only  two  shillings ;  so  here  was  a  very  poor  saving. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  that  is  the  blundering  economy  of  a 
narrow  understanding.    It  is  stopping  one  hole  in  a  sieve.*' 

I  expressed  some  inclination  to  publish  an  account  of  my 
travels  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  which  I  had  a 
variety  of  materials  collected.  Johnson.  "  I  do  not  say, 
Sir,  you  may  not  publish  your  travels ;  but  I  give  you  my 
opinion,  that  you  would  lessen  yourself  by  it.  What  can 
you  tell  of  countries  so  well  known  as  those  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  which  you  have  visited?"  Boswell. 
"  But  I  can  give  an  entertaining  narrative,  with  many  inci- 

her  at  this  interview.  As  I  had  not  the  least  recollection  of  it,  and  did 
not  find  the  smallest  trace  of  it  in  my  '^  record  *'  taken  at  the  time,  I 
could  not,  in  consistency  with  my  firm  regard  to  authenticity,  insert  it 
in  my  work.  It  has,  however,  been  published  in  the  Grentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  June,  1791  [vol.  Ixi.  p.  500].  It  chiefly  relates  to  the  principles 
of  the  sect  called  Quakers ;  and  no  doubt  the  lady  appears  to  have 
greatly  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  argument,  as  well  as  expres- 
sion. From  what  I  have  now  stated,  and  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  paper  itself,  any  one  who  may  have  the  curiosity  to  peruse  it  will 
judge  whether  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  reject  it,  however  willing  to 
gratify  Mrs.  Knowles. 

^  Mr.  Langton  and  Lady  Bothes ;  who,  however,  pro       «^ 
Hawkins  (Mem.  ii.  282)  that  there  was  no  other  colour  o«  . 
story,  but  that  there  was  a  mango  on  the  table.    1 1 
marked  Boswell's  strange  proneness  to  tell 
"worthy  friend." — Croker, 

III  X 
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dents,  anecdotes,  jeuz  d^ esprit,  and  remarks,  so  as  to  make 
very  pleasant  reading."  Johnson.  "Wky,  Sir,  most 
modem  travellers  in  Europe  wlio  have  published  their 
travels  have  been  laughed  at :  I  would  not  have  you  added 
to  the  number.^  The  world  is  now  not  contented  to  be 
merely  entertained  by  a  traveller's  narrative ;  they  want  to 
learn  something.  Now  some  of  my  friends  asked  me,  why 
I  did  not  give  some  account  of  my  travels  in  France.  The 
reason  is  plain;  intelligent  readers  had  seen  more  of  France 
than  I  had.  You  might  have  liked  my  travels  in  France, 
and  The  Club  might  have  liked  them;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  there  would  have  been  more  ridicule  than  good  pro- 
duced by  them."  Boswell.  "  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  Sir. 
People  would  like  to  read  what  you  say  of  any  thing.  Sup- 
pose a  face  has  been  painted  by  fifty  painters  before ;  still 
we  love  to  see  it  done  by  Sir  Joshua."  Johnson.  "  True, 
Sir ;  but  Sir  Joshua  cannot  paint  a  face  when  he  has  not 
time  to  look  on  it."  Boswjjll.  "  Sir,  a  sketch  of  any  sort 
by  him  is  valuable.  And,  Sir,  to  talk  to  you  in  your  own 
style  (raising  my  voice  and  shaking  my  head),  you  should 
have  given  us  your  travels  in  France.  I  am  swre  I  am  right, 
and  there* 8  an  end  onH,** 

I  said  to  him  that  it  was  certainly  true,  as  my  friend 
Dempster  had  observed  in  his  letter  to  me  upon  the  subject, 
that  a  great  part  of  what  was  in  his  "Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland  "  had  been  in  his  mind  before 
he  left  London.  Johnson.  "Why,  yes.  Sir,  the  topics 
were ;  and  books  of  travels  will  be  good  in  proportion  to 
what  a  man  has  previously  in  his  mind ;  his  knowing  what 
to  observe ;  his  power  of  contrasting  one  mode  of  life  with 
another.  As  the  Spanish  proverb  says,  'He  who  would 
bring  home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must  carry  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies  with  him.'  So  it  is  in  travelling;  a  man  must 
carry  knowledge  with  him,  if  he  would  bring  home  know- 
ledge." Boswell.  "  The  proverb,  I  suppose,  Sir,  means,  he 
must  carry  a  large  stock  with  him  to  trade  with."  Johnsok. 
"  Yes,  Sir." 

It  was  a  delightful  day :  as  we  walked  to  St.  Clement's 

^  I  belieye,  however,  I  shall  follow  my  own  opinion ;  for  the  world 
has  shown  a  very  flattering  partiality  to   my  writingn,   on    many 

occasions. 
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churcli,  I  again  remarked  that  Meet  Street  was  the  most 
cheerful  scene  in  the  world.  "  Fleet  Street,"  said  I,  "  is  in 
my  mind  more  delightful  than  Temp^."  Johnson.  "  Ay, 
Sir,  but  let  it  be  compared  with  Mull !  " 

There  was  a  very  numerous  congregation  to-day  at  St. 
Clement's  church,  which  Dr.  Johnson  said  he  obderved  with 
pleasure. 

And  now  I  am  to  give  a  pretty  full  account  of  one  of  the 
most  curious  incidents  in  Johnson's  life,  of  which  he  himself 
has  made  the  following  minute  on  this  day : 

"  In  may  return  from  church,  I  was  accosted  by  Edwards,*  an 
old  fellow-collegian,  who  had  not  seen  me  since  1729.  He  knew 
me,  and  asked  if  I  remembered  one  Edwards ;  I  did  not  at  first 
recollect  the  name,  but  gradually,  as  we  walked  along,  recovered 
it,  and  told  him  a  conversation  that  had  passed  at  an  alehouse 
between  us.     My  purpose  is  to  continue  our  acquaintance.'* " 

It  was  in  Butcher-row  that  this  meeting  happened.  Mr. 
Edwards,  who  was  a  decent-looking,  elderly  man,  in  gray 
clothes,  and  a  wig  of  many  curls,  accosted  Johnson  with 
familiar  confidence,  knowing  who  he  was,  while  Johnson  re- 
returned  his  salution  with  a  courteous  formality,  as  to  a 
stranger.  But  as  soon  as  Edwards  had  brought  to  his  re- 
collection their  having  been  at  Pembroke  College  together 
nine-and-forty  years  ago,  he  seemed  much  pleased,  asked 
where  he  lived,  and  said  he  should  be  glad  to  see  him  in 
Bolt  Court.  Edwaeds.  "  Ah,  Sir !  we  are  old  men  now." 
Johnson  (who  never  liked  to  think  of  being  old).  "  Don't 
let  us  discourage  one  another."  Edwabds.  "  Why,  doctor, . 
you  look  stout  and  hearty.  I  am  happy  to  see  you  so ;  for 
the  newspap€rs  told  us  you  were  very  ill."  Johnson.  "Ay, 
Sir,  they  are  always  telling  lies  of  us  old  fellows*^ 

Wishing  to  be  present  at  more  of  so  singular  a  conversa- 
tion as  that  between  two  fellow-collegians,  who  had  lived 
forty  years  in  London  without  ever  having  chanced  to  meet, 
I  whispered  to  Mr.  Edwards  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  going 
home,  and  that  he  had  better  accompany  him  now.  So 
Edwards  walked  along  with  us,  I  eagerly  assisting  to  keep 

*  Oliver  Edwards  entered  at  Pemhroke  Colle^,  June,  1729. — Editor, 
^  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  158.    First  ed.  1785. 
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up  the  conversation.  Mr.  Edwards  informed  Dr.  Jolmson 
that  he  had  practised  long  as  a  solicitor  in  Chancery,  but 
that  he  now  lived  in  the  country  npon  a  little  farm,  about 
sixty  acres,  just  by  Stevenage,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  that 
he  came  to  London  (to  Barnard's  Inn,  No.  6)  generally 
twice  a  week.  Johnson  appearing  to  be  in  a  reverie,  Mr. 
Edwards  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  expatiated  on  the 
pleasure  of  living  in  the  country.  Bo  swell.  "  I  have  no 
notion  of  this,  Sir.  What  you  have  to  entertain  you  is,  I 
think,  exhausted  in  half  an  hour.*'  Edwards.  "What! 
don't  you  love  to  have  hope  realised  ?  I  see  my  grass,  and 
my  com,  and  my  trees  growing.  Now,  for  instance,  I  am 
curious  to  see  if  this  frost  has  not  nipped  my  fruit  trees.'* 
Johnson  (who  we  did  not  imagine  was  attending).  "  You 
find.  Sir,  you  have  fears  as  well  as  hopes."  So  well  did 
he  see  the  whole  when  another  saw  but  the  half  of  a 
subject. 

When  we  got  to  Dr.  Johnson's  house,  and  were  seated  in 
his  library,  the  dialogue  went  on  admirably.  Edwards. 
"  Sir,  I  remember  you  would  not  let  us  say  prodigums  at 
college.  For  even  then.  Sir  (turning  to  me),  he  was  delicate 
in  language,  and  we  all  feared  him."  ^  Johnson  (to  Ed- 
wards). "  From  your  having  practised  the  law  long.  Sir,  I 
presume  you  must  be  rich."  Edwards,  "  No,  Sir ;  I  got 
a  good  deal  of  money ;  but  I  had  a  number  of  poor  rela- 
tions, to  whom  1  gave  a  great  part  of  it."  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
you  have  been  rich  in  the  most  valuable  sense  of  theword.*^ 
Edwards.  "  But  I  shall  not  die  rich."  Johnson.  "  Nay^ 
sure.  Sir,  it  is  better  to  live  rich,  than  to  die  rich."  Ed- 
wards. "  I  wish  I  had  continued  at  college."  Johnsoit* 
"  Why  do  you  wish  that,  Sir  ?  "  Edwards.  "  Because  I  think 
I  should  have  had  a  much  easier  life  than  mine  has  been* 
I  should  have  been  a  parson,  and  had  a  good  living,  like 
Bloxam*  and  several  others,  and  lived  comfortably.'^ 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  the  life  of  a  parson,  of  a  consdentiouB- 
clergyman,  is  not  easy.   I  have  always  considered  a  clergy- 

*  Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards,  '*  Sir,  they  respected  me  ibr  my 
literature ;  and  yet  it  was  not  great  but  by  comparison.  Sir,  it  is  amazing^ 
how  little  literature  there  is  in  the  world.** 

^  Matthew  Bloxam  entered  at  Pembroke  College,  March  25,  1729  ^ 
M.A.,  July,  1735.— flaW.— Grower. 
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man  as  the  father  of  a  larger  family  than  he  is  able  to 
maintain.  I  wotQd  rather  have  Chancerj  suits  upon  my 
hands  than  the  cure  of  souls.  No,  Sir,  I  do  not  envy  a 
clergyman's  life  as  an  easy  life,  nor  do  I  envy  the  clergyman 
who  makes  it  an  easy  life.''  Here  taking  himself  up  all  of 
a  sudden,  he  exclaimed,  "  0 !  Mr.  Edwards,  I'll  convince 
you  that  I  recollect  you.  Do  you  remember  our  drinking 
together  at  an  alehouse  near  Pembroke  Gate?  At  that 
time,  you  told  me  of  the  Eton  boy,  who,  when  verses  on 
our  Saviour's  turning  water  into  wine  were  prescribed  as 
an  exercise,  brought  up  a  single  line,  which  was  highly 
admired : 

*  Joann.  2. 

*  Aquse  in  vinum  versse. 

*  Vidit  et  erubuit  lympha  pudica  Deum ; '  ^ 

and  I  told  you  of  another  fine  line  in  *  Camden's  Eemains ; ' 
an  eulogy  upon  one  of  our  kings,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  a  prince  of  equal  merit : 

'  Mira  cano,  Sol  occubuit,  nox  nulla  secuta  est.*  *' 

Edwabds.  "  You  are  a  philosopher.  Dr.  Johnson.  I  have 
tried  too  in  my  time  to  be  a  philosopher ;  but,  I  don't  know 
how,  cheerfulness  was  always  breaking  in."  Mr.  Burke,  Sir 
Joshua  Eeynolds,  Mr.  Courtenay,  Mr.  Malone,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  eminent  men  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  this,  have 
thought  it  an  exquisite  trait  of  character.  The  truth  is, 
that  philosophy,  like  religion,  is  too  generally  supposed 
to  be  hard  and  severe,  at  least  so  grave  as  to  exclude  all 
gaiety. 

Edwards.  "  I  have  been  twice  married,  doctor.  You,  I 
suppose,  have  never  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  wife." 

*  This  line  has  frequently  been  attributed  to  Dryden,  when  at  West- 
minster. But  neither  Eton  nor  Westminster  have  in  truth  any  claim  to 
it,  the  line  being  borrowed  from  an  epigram  by  Crashaw.  The  original 
is  much  more  elegant  than  the  copy,  the  water  being  personified,  and 
the  word  on  which  the  point  of  the  epigram  turns  being  reserved  to  the 
close  of  the  line  : 

**  Unde  rubor  vestris  et  non  sua  purpura  V 

Quae  rosa  mirantes  tam  nova  mutat  aqi 
Numen,  convivse,  prsesens  aenoscite  numt*. 

Nympha  pudica  Deum  vidit,  et  erub**** 
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Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  have  known  wliat  it  was  to  have  a  wife, 
and  (in  a  solemn,  tender,  faltering  tone)  I  have  known  what 
it  was  to  lose  a  wife.     It  had  almost  broke  my  heart." 

Edwaeds.  "  How  do  you  live.  Sir  ?  For  my  part,  I  mtist 
have  my  regular  meals,  and  a  glass  of  good  wine.  I  find  I 
require  it."  Johnson.  "  I  now  drink  no  wine.  Sir.  Early 
in  life  I  drank  wine ;  for  many  years  I  drank  none.  I  then 
for  some  years  drank  a  great  deal."  Edwabds.  "  Some 
hogsheads,  I  warrant  you."  Johnson.  "I  then  had  a 
severe  illness,  and  left  it  off,  and  I  have  never  b^un  it 
again.  I  never  felt  any  difference  upon  myseK  from  eating 
one  thing  rather  than  another,  nor  from  one  kind  of  weather 
rather  than  another.  There  are  people,  I  believe,  who  feel 
a  difference ;  but  I  am  not  one  of  them.  And  as  to  regu- 
lar meals,  I  have  fasted  from  the  Sunday's  dinner  to  the 
Tuesday's  dinner  without  any  inconvenience.  I  believe  it 
is  best  to  eat  just  as  one  is  hungry :  but  a  man  who  is  in 
business,  or  a  man  who  has  a  family,  must  have  stated 
meals.  I  am  a  straggler.  I  may  leave  this  town  and  go 
to  Grand  Cairo,  without  being  missed  here,  or  observed 
there."  Edwabds.  "  Don't  you  eat  supper.  Sir  ?  "  JoHsr- 
soN.  "  No,  Sir."  Edwabds.  "  For  my  part,  now,  I  coiisider 
supper  as  a  turnpike  through  which  one  must  pass  in  order 
to  go  to  bed."  ^ 

Johnson.  "  You  are  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Edwards.  Lawyers 
know  life  practically.  A  bookish  man  should  always  have 
them  to  converse  with.  They  have  what  he  wants."  Ed- 
wabds. "  I  am  grown  old :  I  am  sixty-five."  Johnson.  "  I 
shall  be  sixty-eight  next  birth-day.  Come,  Sir,  drink  water, 
and  put  in  for  a  hundred." 

Mr.  Edwards  mentioned  a  gentleman  ^  who  had  left  his 
whole  fortune  to  Pembroke  College.  Johnson.  "  Whether 
to  leave  one's  whole  fortime  to  a  college  be  right,  must  de- 
pend upon  circumstances.  I  would  leave  the  interest  of  the 
fortune  I  bequeathed  to  a  college  to  my  relations  or  my 

^  I  am  not  absolutely  sure  bnt  this  was  my  own  suggestion,  though 
it  is  truly  in  the  character  of  Edwards. 

^  This  must  have  been  the  Bev.  James  Phipps,  who  had  been  a 
scholar  of  Pembroke,  and  who,  in  1773,  left  his  estates  to  the  college  to 
purchase  livings  for  a  particular  foundation,  and  for  other  purposes. — 
Mall—Croker. 
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friends,  for  their  lives.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  a  college, 
which  is  a  permanent  society,  whether  it  gets  the  money 
now  or  twenty  years  hence ;  and  I  would  wish  to  make  my 
relations  or  friends  feel  the  benefit  of  it." 

This  interview  confirmed  my  opinion  of  Johnson's  most 
humane  and  benevolent  heart.  His  cordial  and  placid  be- 
haviour to  an  old  fellow  collegian,  a  man  so  different  from 
himself ;  and  his  telling  him  that  he  would  go  down  to  his 
farm  and  visit  him,  showed  a  kindness  of  disposition  very 
rare  at  an  advanced  age.  He  observed,  "  how  wonderful  it 
was  that  they  had  both  been  in  London  forty  years,  without 
having  ever  once  met,  and  both  walkers  in  the  street  too!" 
Mr.  Edwards,  when  going  away,  again  recurred  to  his  con- 
sciousness of  senility,  and,  looking  full  in  Johnson's  face, 
said  to  him,  "  You'll  find  in  Dr.  Young, 


*  O  my  coevals  !  remnants  of  yourselves.* 


tt 


Johnson  did  not  relish  this  at  all ;  but  shook  his  head  with 
impatience.  Edwards  walked  off  seemingly  highly  pleased 
with  the  honour  of  having  been  thus  noticed  by  Dr.  John- 
son. When  he  was  gone,  I  said  to  Johnson,  I  thought  him 
but  a  weak  man.  Johnson.  "  Why  yes.  Sir.  Here  is  a 
man  who  has  passed  through  life  without  experience :  yet  I 
would  rather  have  him  with  me  than  a  more  sensible  man 
who  will  not  talk  readily.  This  man  is  always  willing  to 
say  what  he  has  to  say."  Yet  Dr.  Johnson  had  himself  by 
no  means  that  willingness  which  he  praised  so  much,  and 
I  think  so  justly :  for  who  has  not  felt  the  painful  effect  of 
the  dreary  void,  when  there  is  a  total  silence  in  a  company, 
for  any  length  of  time ;  or,  which  is  as  bad,  or  perhaps 
worse,  when  the  conversation  is  with  difficulty  kept  up  by 
a  perpetual  effort  ? 

Johnson  once  observed  to  me,  "  Tom  Tyers  described  me 
the  best :  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  you  are  like  a  ghost :  you  never 
speak  till  you  are  spoken  to.* " 

The  gentleman  whom  he  thus  familiarly  mentioned,  was 
Mr.  Thomas  Tyers,'  son  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers,  the  founder 

^  His  literary  qualifications  were  described  in  The  Idler,  No.  48. 
Nichols  in  his  Anecdotes,  vol.  riii.,  p.  81,  mentions  this  on  the  authority 
of  Johnson  himself.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Johnson,  Tyers  published 
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of  that  excellent  place  of  public  amusement,  Yauzhall 
Gardens,  which  must  ever  be  an  estate  to  its  proprietor,  as 
it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  English  nation ; 
there  being  a  mixture  of  curious  show, — gaj  exhibition, — 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  not  too  refined  for  the 
general  ear ;  for  all  which  only  a  shilling  is  paid ;  ^  and, 
though  last,  not  least,  good  eating  and  drinking  for  those 
who  choose  to  purchase  that  regale.  Mr.  Thomas  Tyers 
was  ])red  to  the  law;  but  having  a  handsome  fortune, 
vivacity  of  temper,  and  eccentricity  of  mind,  he  oonld  not 
con£ne  himself  to  the  regularity  of  practice.  He  therefore 
ran  about  the  world  with  a  pleasant  carelessness,  ft-Tn-naiwig 
every  body  by  his  desultory  conversation.  Ho  abonnded 
in  anecdote,  but  was  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  aoooraoj. 
I  therefore  cannot  venture  to  avail  myself  much  of  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Johnson  which  he  published,  being  one 
among  the  various  persons  ambitious  of  appending  their 
names  to  that  of  my  illustrious  friend.  That  sketch  is, 
however,  an  entertaining  little  collection  of  fragments. 
Those  which  he  published  of  Pope  and  Addison  are  of 
higher  merit;  but  his  fame  must  rest  chiefly  upon  his 
"Political  Conferences,"  in  which  he  introduces  sereral 
eminent  persons  delivering  their  sentiments  in  the  way  of 
dialogue,  and  discovers  a  considerable  share  of  learning, 
various  knowledge,  and  discernment  of  character.  This 
much  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  of  a  man  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly obliging  to  me,  and  who  lived  with  Dr.  Johnson 


ihe  well-written  sketch  of  Johnson  in  the  Grentleman's  Magazine,  voL  liv, 


•f 


pp.  899,  982,  to  which  Boswell  refers  in  the  text.    See  JnhTinfminnaj 
Editor. 

*  In  summer,  1792,  additional  and  more  expensive  decorations  hmTJng 
been  introduced,  the  price  of  admission  was  raised  to  two  shilllnfls,  I 
cannot  approve  of  this.  The  company  may  be  more  select,  hat  % 
number  of  the  honest  commonalty  are,  I  fear,  excluded  from  sharing 
in  elegant  and  innocent  entertainments.  An  attempt  to  abolish  the  one- 
shilling  gallery  at  the  playhouse  has  been  very  properly  counteraoted. 

According  to  Thornbury  and  Walford's  Old  and  New  London,  the 
Tyers  family  retained  the  property  of  the  Gardens  till  1822,  when  it 
sold  for  ^28,000.  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates,  however,  states  that  it 
was  sold  again  in  1841  for  £20,200.  As  great  actors  and  singers  taJre 
many  farewells  before  they  retire  into  private  life,  so  Vanxhall  Ganlena, 
after  several  closings,  were  finally  closed  July  25th,  1859,  and  the 
ground  sold  for  building  pu-TOses  —  ^4U^ 
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in  as  easy  a  manner  as  almost  any  of  his  very  numerous 
acquaintance. 

Mr.  Edwards  had  said  to  me  aside,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
should  have  been  of  a  profession.  I  repeated  the  remark 
to  Johnson,  that  I  might  have  his  own  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject. Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  wovM  have  been  better  that  I  had 
been  of  a  profession.  I  ought  to  have  been  a  lawyer." 
Bos  WELL.  "  I  do  not  think,  Sir,  it  would  have  been  better, 
for  we  should  not  have  had  the  Enghsh  Dictionary.'* 
Johnson.  "  But  you  would  have  had  reports."  Boswell. 
"  Ay ;  but  there  would  not  have  been  another  who  could 
have  written  the  Dictionary.  There  have  been  many  very 
good  judges.  Suppose  you  had  been  lord  chancellor ;  you 
would  have  delivered  opinions  with  more  extent  of  mind, 
and  in  a  more  ornamented  manner,  than  perhaps  any  chan- 
cellor ever  did,  or  ever  will  do.  But,  I  believe,  causes  have 
been  as  judiciously  decided  as  you  could  have  done." 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir.     Property  has  been  as  well  settled." 

Johnson,  however,  had  a  noble  ambition  floating  in  his 
mind,  and  had,  undoubtedly,  often  speculated  on  the  possi- 
bility of  his  super-eminent  powers  being  rewarded  in  this 
great  and  liberal  country  by  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state.  Sir  William  Scott  informs  me,  that  upon  the  death 
of  the  late  Lord  Lichfield,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  he  said  to  Johnson,  "  What  a  pity  it  is, 
Sir,  that  you  did  not  follow  the  profession  of  the  law ! 
You  might  have  been  lord  chancellor  of  Q-reat  Britain,  and 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage ;  and  now  that  the 
title  of  Lichfield,  your  native  city,  is  extinct,  you  might 
have  had  it."  Johnson,  upon  this  seemed  much  agitated ; 
and,  in  an  angry  tone,  exclaimed,  "  Why  will  you  vex  me 
by  suggesting  this,  when  it  is  too  late  ?  " 

But  he  did  not  repine  at  the  prosperity  of  others.  The 
late  Dr.  Thomas  Leland  told  Mr.  Courtenay,  that  when  Mr. 
Edmund  Burke  showed  Johnson  his  fine  house  and  lands 
near  Beaconsfield,  Johnson  coolly  said,  "  Non  equidem 
invideo;  miror  magis.^' ^ 

'  I  am  not  entirely  ivithout  suspicion  that  Johnson  may  have  felt  a  little 
momentary  envy ;  for  no  man  loved  the  good  things  of  this  life  better 
than  he  did ;  and  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  that  he  deserved  a  much 
larger  share  of  them  than  he  ever  had.     I  attempted  in  a  newspaper  to 
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Yet  no  man  had  a  higher  notion  of  the  dignity  of  litera- 
ture than  Johnson,  or  was  more  determined  in  maintaining 
the  respect  which  he  justly  considered  as  due  to  it.  0£ 
this,  besides  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  in  society, 
some  characteristical  instances  may  be  mentioned. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  that  once  when  he  dined  in 
a  numerous  company  of  booksellers,  where  the  room,  being 
small,  the  head  of  the  table,  at  which  he  sat,  was  almost 
close  to  the  fire,  he  persevered  in  suffering  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenience  from  the  heat,  rather  than  quit  his  place, 
and  let  one  of  them  sit  above  him. 

Gk)ldsmith,  in  his  diverting  simplicity,  complained  one 
day,  in  a  mixed  company,  of  Lord  Camden.  "  I  met  him,*' 
said  he,  "  at  Lord  Clare's  house  in  the  country,  and  he  took 
no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  been  an  ordinary  man." 
The  company  having  laughed  heartily,  Johnson  stood  forth 
in  defence  of  his  friend.  "  Nay,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  Dr. 
Goldsmith  is  in  the  right.  A  nobleman  ought  to  have  made 
up  to  such  a  man  as  Goldsmith ;  and  I  think  it  is  much 
against  Lord  Camden  that  he  neglected  him." 

Nor  could  he  patiently  endure  to  hear,  that  such  respect 
as  he  thought  due  only  to  higher  intellectual  qualities 
should  be  bestowed  on  men  of  slighter,  though  perhaps 
more  amusing,  talents.  I  told  him,  that  one  morning,  when 
I  went  to  breakfast  with  Gurrick,  who  was  very  vain  of 
his  intimacy  with  Lord  Camden,  he  accosted  me  thus: 

comment  od  the  above  passage  in  the  manner  of  Warburton,  who  most 
be  allowed  to  have  shown  uncommon  ingenuity,  in  giving  to  any  author's 
text  whatever  meaning  he  chose  it  should  carry.  As  this  imitation  may 
amuse  my  readers,  I  shall  here  introduce  it : 

**  No  saying  of  Dr.  Jounson's  has  been  more  misunderstood  than  his 
applying  to  Mr,  Burke,  when  he  first  saw  him  at  his  fine  place  at 
Beaconsfield,  Non  equidem  invideo;  miror  Ttiagis.  These  two  celebrated 
men  had  been  friends  for  many  years  before  Mr.  Burke  entered  on  his 
parliamentary  career.  They  were  both  writers,  both  members  of  Thb 
liiTERART  Club  ;  when,  therefore,  Dr.  Johnson  saw  Mr.  Burke  in  a 
situation  so  jnuch  more  splendid  than  that  to  which  he  himself  had 
attained,  he  did  not  mean  to  express  that  he  thought  it  a  disproportionafe 
prosperity ;  but  while  he,  as  a  philosopher,  asserted  an  exemption  from 
envy,  7ion  equidem  invideo,  he  went  on  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  miror 
magis;  thereby  signifying,  either  that  he  was  occupied  in  admiring  what 
he  was  glad  to  see,  or,  perhaps,  that,  considering  the  general  lot  of  men 
of  superior  abilities,  he  wondered  that  Fortune,  who  is  represented  as 
blind,  should,  in  this  instance,  have  been  so  just." 
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"  Pray  now,  did  you — did  you  meet  a  little  lawyer  turning 
the  corner,  eh  ?  "  "  No,  Sir,"  said  I ;  "  pray  what  do  you 
mean  by  the  question  ?  "  "  Why,"  repHed  Gkirrick,  with 
an  affected  indifference,  yet  as  if  standing  on  tip-toe,  "  Lord 
Camden  has  this  moment  left  me.  We  have  had  a  long 
walk  together."  Johnson.  "Well,  Sir,  Q-arrick  talked 
very  properly.  Lord  Camden  was  a  little  lawyer  to  be 
associating  so  familiarly  with  a  player." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed,  with  great  truth,  that 
Johnson  considered  G-arrick  to  be  as  it  were  his  property. 
He  would  allow  no  man  either  to  blame  or  to  praise 
Q-arrick  in  his  presence,  without  contradicting  him.^ 

Having  fallen  into  a  very  serious  frame  of  mind,  in 
which  mutual  expressions  of  kindness  passed  between  us^ 
such  as  would  be  thought  too  vain  in  me  to  repeat,  I  talked 
with  regret  of  the  sad  inevitable  certainty  that  one  of  ua 
must  survive  the  other.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  that  is  an 
affecting  consideration,  I  remember  Swift,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Pope,  says,  *  I  intend  to  come  over,  that  we  may 
meet  once  more ;  and  when  we  must  part,  it  is  what  hap- 
pens to  all  human  beings.' "  Boswell.  "  The  hope  that 
we  shall  see  our  departed  friends  again  must  support  the 
mind."  Johnson.  "  Why,  yes.  Sir."  Boswell.  "  There 
is  a  strange  unwillingness  to  part  with  life,  independent  of 
serious  fears  as  to  futurity.  A  reverend  friend  of  ours 
"naming  him]  tells  me,  that  he  feels  an  uneasiness  at  the 
thoughts  of  leaving  his  house,  his  study,  his  books." 
Johnson.  "  This  is  foolish  in  *  *  *  *  *."  A  man  need  not 
be 'uneasy  on  these  grounds :  for,  as  he  will  retain  his  con- 
sciousness, he  may  say  with  the  philosopher,  Omnia  mea, 
mecum  portal  Boswell.  "  True,  Sir :  we  may  carry  our 
books  in  our  heads ;  but  still  there  is  something  painful  in 
the  thought  of  leaving  for  ever  what  has  given  us  pleasure. 

^  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  wrote,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say  com- 
piled, two  Dialogues,  in  illustration  of  this  position,  in  the  first  of  which 
Johnson  attacks  Garrick  in  opposition  to  Sir  Joshua,  and  in  the  other 
defends  him  against  Gibbon.  They  are  so  tame  an  imitation  that  Mr. 
Chalmers  did  not  believe  them  to  have  been  Sir  Joshua's — but  Sir 
George  Beaumont  assured  me  that  he  had  received  a  copy  of  them  from 
Sir  Joshua  himself,  and  that  they  werd  composed  of  recollected  scrapa 
of  Johnson's  conversation. — Oroker. 

^  No  doubt  Bishop  Percy. — Editor, 
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I  remember  many  years  ago,  when  my  imaginatioii  was 
warm,  and  I  happened  to  be  in  a  melancholy  mood,  it  dis- 
tressed me  to  thu^  of  going  into  a  state  of  being  in  which 
Shakspeare's  poetry  did  not  exist.  A  lady,  whom  I  then 
much  admired,  a  very  amiable  woman,  humoured  my  fancy, 
and  relioTed  me  by  saying,  *  The  first  thing  you  will  meet 
with  in  the  other  world  will  be  an  elegant  copy  of  Shak- 
speare's  works  presented  to  you."'  Dr.  Johnson  smiled 
benignantly  at  this,  and  did  not  appear  to  disapproye  of 
the  notion. 

We  went  to  St.  Clement's  church  again  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  returned  and  drank  tea  and  coffee  in  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams's room ;  Mrs.  Desmoulins  doing  the  honours  of  the 
tea-table.  I  observed  that  he  would  not  even  look  at  a 
proof-sheet  of  his  "  Life  of  Waller  "  on  Good  Friday. 

Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  brought  a  book  on  agriculture, 
which  was  printed,  and  was  soon  to  be  published.^  It  was 
a  yery  strange  performance,  the  author  having  mixed  in  it 
his  own  thoughts  upon  various  topics,  along  with  his 
remarks  on  ploughing,  sowmg,  and  other  farming  opera- 
tions. He  seemed  to  be  an  absurd  profane  fellow,  and  had 
introduced  in  his  books  many  sneers  at  religion,  with  equal 
ignorance  and  conceit.  Dr.  Johnson  permitted  me  to  read 
some  passages  aloud.  One  was  that  he  resolved  to  work 
on  Simday,  and  did  work,  but  he  owned  he  felt  same  weak 
compunction ;  and  he  had  this  very  curious  reflection :  **  I 
was  bom  in  the  wilds  of  Christianity,  and  the  briars  and 
thorns  still  hang  about  me."  Dr.  Johnson  could  not  help 
laughing  at  this  ridiculous  image,  yet  was  very  angry  at 
the  fellow's  impiety.  "  However,"  said  he,  "  the  reviewers 
will  make  him  hang  himself,"  He  however  observed, 
"  that  formerly  there  might  have  been  a  dispensation 
obtained  for  working  on  Simday  in  the  time  of  harvest."  * 
Indeed,  in  ritual  observances,  were  aU  the  ministers  of 
religion  what  they  should  be,  and  what  many  of  them  are, 

*  This  was  Marshall's  Minutes  of  Agriculture.  The  author  lived  to 
publish  many  more  important  and  less  offensive  works  on  this  subject. — 
Chalmers, 

^  In  the  Injunctions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  [following  those  of  Ed  ward  VI.] 
for  the  observance  of  Sunday,  there  was  one  exception — viz.  for  labour 
in  time  of  harvest,  after  divine  service :  but  which  was  not  provided  for 
in  the  act  29  Car.  2,  c.  7. — Markland, 
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such  a  power  might  be  wisely  and  safely  lodged  with  the 
church. 

On  Saturday,  18th  April,  I  drank  tea  with  him.  He 
praised  the  late  Mr.  Duncombe,^  of  Canterbury,  as  a  pleas- 
ing man.  "  He  used  to  come  to  me ;  I  did  not  ^eek  much 
after  him.  Indeed,  I  never  sought  much  after  any  body." 
BoswELL.  "  Lord  Orrery,  I  suppose."  Johnson.  "  No, 
Sir;  I  never  went  to  him  but  when  he  sent  for  me." 
BoswELL.  " Eichardson ? "  Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir:  but  I 
sought  after  Q-eorge  Psalmanazar  the  most.  I  used  to  go 
and  sit  with  him  at  an  alehouse  in  the  city."  ^ 

I  am  happy  to  mention  another  instance  which  I  dis- 
covered of  his  seeking  after  a  man  of  merit.  Soon  after  the 
Honourable  Daines  Barrington  had  published  his  excellent 
"  Observations  on  the  Statutes,"  ^  Johnson  waited  on  that 
worthy  and  learned  gentleman ;  and,  having  told  him  his 
name,  courteously  said,  "  I  have  read  your  book.  Sir,  with 
great  pleasure,  and  wish  to  be  better  known  to  you." 
Thus  began  an  acquaintance,  which  was  continued  with 
mutual  regard  as  long  as  Johnson  hved. 

Talking  of  a  recent  seditious  delinquent,*  he  said,  "  They 

^  WiHiam  Dimcombe,  Esq.  He  married  the  sister  of  John  Hughes^ 
the  poet ;  was  the  author  of  two  tragedies  and  other  ingenious  produc- 
tions; and  died  26th  Feb.,  1769,  aged  79. — Malone. 

'  "  This  extraordinary  person,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  lived  and  died  at 
a  house  in  Old  Street,  where  Dr.  Johnson  was  witness  to  his  talents  and 
virtues,  and  to  his  final  preference  of  the  Church  of  England,  after 
having  studied,  disgraced,  and  adorned  so  many  modes  of  worship.  The 
name  he  went  by  was  not  supposed  by  his  friend  to  be  that  of  his  family, 
but  all  inquiries  were  vain :  nis  reasons  for  concealing  his  original  were 
penitentiary ;  he  deserved  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  impostor,  he 
said.  His  pious  and  patient  endurance  of  a  tedious  illness,  ending  in  an 
exemplary  death  (1763),  confirmed  the  strong  impression  his  merit  had 
made  upon  the  mind  of  Dr.  Johnson." — Croker, 

The  Memoir  of  Psalmanazar,  written  by  himself,  and  published  In 
1764,  though  now  a  neglected  piece  of  biography,  will  well  repay  the 
reader,  as  it  affords  much  curious  information.  [See  also  Smollett's 
account  of  him  in  Humphrey  Clinker.] — Markland, 

3  Quarto,  1766.  The  worthy  author  died  March  13,  1800,  aged  about 
74. — Malone, 

*  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  who  had  been  in  July,  1777  (Gent.  Mag.),  con- 
victed of  a  seditious  libel.   The  sentence — pronounced  23rd  November — 
was  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  £200  fine.    It  seems  strange  that  Jo] 
son  should,  in  April,  1778,  have  spoken  conjecturally  and  prospeotiu 
of  a  sentence  passed  six  months  befoi'e ;  but  this,  perhaps,  may  be  u 
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should  set  him  in  the  pillorj,  that  he  may  be  punished  in 
a  way  that  would  disgrace  him."  I  observed,  that  the 
pillory  does  not  always  disgrace.  And  I  mentioned  an 
instance  of  a  gentleman/  who  I  thought  was  not  dis- 
honoured by  it.  JcHNsoN.  "Ay,  but  he  was.  Sir.  He 
could  not  mouth  and  strut  about  as  he  used  to  do,  after 
having  been  there.  People  are  not  willing  to  ask  a  man 
to  their  tables,  who  has  stood  in  the  pillory." 

The  gentleman  who  had  dined  with  us  at  Dr.  Percy's 
came  in.  Johnson  attacked  the  Americans  with  intem- 
perate vehemence  of  abuse.  I  said  something  in  their 
favour ;  and  added,  that  I  was  always  sorry  when  he  talked 
on  that  subject.  This,  it  seems,  exasperated  him ;  though 
he  said  nothing  at  the  time.  The  cloud  was  charged  with 
sulphureous  vapour,  which  was  afterwards  to  burst  in 
thunder.  We  talked  of  a  gentleman  [Mr.  Langton],  who 
was  running  out  his  fortune  in  London ;  and  I  said,  "  We 
must  get  him  out  of  it.  All  his  friends  must  quarrel  with 
him,  and  that  will  soon  drive  him  away."  Johnsok.  "  Nay, 
Sir,  we'll  send  you  to  him,  K  your  company  does  not 
drive  a  man  out  of  his  house,  nothing  will."  This  was  a 
horrible  shock,  for  which  there  was  no  visible  cause.  I 
afterwards  asked  him,  why  he  had  said  so  harsh  a  thing. 
Johnson.  "  Because,  Sir,  you  made  me  angry  about  the 
Americans."  Boswell.  "  But  why  did  you  not  take  your 
revenge  directly?"  Johnson  (smiling).  "Because,  Sir,  I 
had  nothing  ready.  A  man  cannot  strike  till  he  has  his 
weapons."     This  was  a  candid  and  pleasant  confession. 

He  showed  me  to-night  his  drawing-room,  very  genteelly 
fitted  up,  and  said,  "  Mrs.  Thrale  sneered,  when  I  talked 

counted  for  by  Tooke's  having  obtained  a  writ  of  error,  which  suspended 
the  execution  of  the  sentence. — Croker, 

^  Probably  Dr.  Shebbeare.  It  was  Shebbeare's  exposure  on  the  pUloiy 
which  suggested  the  witty  allusion  of  the  Heroic  Epistle, 

**  Does  envy  doubt  ?    Witness,  ye  chosen  train. 
Who  breathe  the  sweets  of  his  Satumian  reign ; 
Witness,  ye  Hills,  ye  Johnsons,  Scots,  Shebbeare's, 
Hark  to  my  call,/<?r  some  of  you  have  ears!'' 

But  his  ears  were  not  endangered ;  indeed  he  was  so  favourably  treated, 
being  allowed  to  stand  on,  and  not  in,  the  pillory,  and  to  have  certain 
other  indulgences,  that  the  sheriff  was  afterwards  prosecuted  finr  Dar- 
tiality  towards  him. — Croker. 
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of  my  having  asked  you  and  your  lady  to  live  at  my  house. 
I  was  obliged  to  tell  her,  that  you  would  be  in  as  respect- 
able a  situation  in  my  house  as  in  hers.  Sir,  the  insolence 
of  wealth  will  creep  out."  Boswell.  "  She  has  a  little 
both  of  the  insolence  of  wealth  and  the  conceit  of  parts." 
Johnson.  "  The  insolence  of  wealth  is  a  wretched  thing ; 
but  the  conceit  of  parts  has  some  foundation.  To  be  sure, 
it  should  not  be.  But  who  is  without  it?"  Boswell. 
*'  Yourself,  Sir."  Johnson.  "  Why,  I  play  no  tricks :  I 
lay  no  traps."  Boswell.  "  No,  Sir.  You  are  six  feet  high, 
and  you  only  do  not  stoop." 

We  talked  of  the  numbers  of  people  that  sometimes 
have  composed  the  household  of  great  families.  I  men- 
tioned that  there  were  a  hundred  in  the  family  of  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Eglingtoune*s  father.  Dr.  Johnson  seeming 
to  doubt  it,  I  began  to  enumerate ;  "  Let  us  see :  my  lord 
and  my  lady,  two."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  if  you  are  to 
count  by  twos,  you  may  be  long  enough."  Boswell. 
**  Well,  but  now  I  add  two  sons  and  seven  daughters,  and 
a  servant  for  each ;  that  will  make  twenty ;  so  we  have  the 
fifth  part  already."  Johnson.  "  Very  true.  You  get  at 
twenty  pretty  readily;  but  you  will  not  so  easily  get 
further  on.  We  grow  to  five  feet  pretty  readily ;  but  ifc  is 
not  so  easy  to  grow  to  seven." 

On  Sunday,  19th  April,  being  Easter-day,  after  the 
solemnities  of  the  festival  in  St.  Paul's  church,  I  visited 
him,  but  could  not  stay  to  dinner.  I  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  the  arguments  for  Christianity  always  in  readiness, 
that  my  religious  faith  might  be  as  firm  and  clear  as  any 
proposition  whatever;  so  that  I  need  not  be  under  the 
least  uneasiness  when  it  should  be  attacked.  Johnson. 
*^  Sir,  you  cannot  answer  all  objections.  You  have  demon- 
stration for  a  First  Cause :  you  see  he  must  be  good  as  well 
as  powerful,  because  there  is  nothing  to  make  him  other- 
wise, and  goodness  of  itself  is  preferable.  Yet  you  have 
against  this,  what  is  very  certain,  the  unhappiness  of 
human  life.  This,  however,  gives  us  reason  to  hope  for  a 
future  state  of  compensation,  that  there  may  be  a  perfect 
system.  But  of  that  we  were  not  sure,  till  we  ^"'^ 
tive  revelation."  I  told  him  that  his  "  Eassel 
made  me  unhappy ;  for  it  reore  thf 
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life  so  well,  and  so  conyincingly  to  a  thinking  mind,  that 
if  at  any  time  the  impression  wore  off,  and  I  felt  mjself 
easy,  I  began  to  suspect  some  delusion. 

On  Monday,  20th  April,  I  foimd  him  at  home  in  the 
morning.     We  talked  of  a  gentleman  [Mr.  Langton]  who 
we  apprehended  was  gradually  involving  his  circumjsttanoes 
by  Lad  management.     Johnson.  "  Wasting  a  fortune  is 
evaporation  by  a  thousand  imperceptible  means.    If  it  were 
a  stream,  they'd  stop  it.     You  must  speak  to  him.     It  is 
really  miserable.     Were  he  a  gamester,  it  could  be  said 
he  had  hopes  of  winning.     Were  he  a  bankrupt  in  trade, 
he  might  have  grown  rich ;  but  he  has  neither  spirit  to 
spend,  nor  resolution  to  spare.     He  does  not  spend  fast 
enough  to  have  pleasure  from  it.     He  has  the  crime  of 
prodigality,  and  the  wretchedness  of  parsimony.    If  a  man 
is  killed  in  a  duel,  he  is  killed  as  many  a  one  has  been 
killed ;  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  to  lie  down  and 
die ;  to  bleed  to  death,  because  he  has  not  fortitude  enough 
to  sear  the  wound,  or  even  to  stitch  it  up."     I  cannot  but 
pause  a  moment  to  admire  the  fecundity  of  &.ncy,  and 
choice  of  language,  which  in  this  instance,  and,  indeed,  on 
almost  all  occasions,  he  displayed.    It  was  well  observed 
by  Dr.  Percy  (now  Bishop  of  Dromore),  "  The  conversation 
of  Johnson  is  strong  and  clear,  and  may  be  compared  to 
an  antique  statue,  where  every  vein  and  muscle  is  dis- 
tinct and  bold.  Ordinary  conversation  resembles  an  inferior 
cast." 

On  Saturday,  25th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's,  with  the  learned  Dr.  Musgrave;  Counsellor 
Leland  of  Ireland,  son  to  the  historian ;  Mrs.  Cholmondeley, 
and  some  more  ladies.  "  The  Project,"  ^  a  new  poem,  was 
read  to  the  company  by  Dr.  Musgrave.  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
it  has  no  power.  Were  it  not  for  the  well-known  names 
with  which  it  is  filled,  it  would  be  nothing:  the  names 
carry  the  poet,  not  the  poet  the  names."  MiisaBAVE.  "  A 
temporary  poem  always  entertains  us."  Johnson.  "So 
does  an  account  of  the  criminals  hanged  yesterday  enter- 
tain us." 

He  proceeded ; — "  Demosthenes  Taylor,  as  he  was  called 

^  The  Project,  a  poem  (published  anonymously  iu  1778),  by  Richard 
Tickell,  author  of  Anticipation. — Croker, 
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(that  is,  the  editor  of  Demosthenes),  was  the  most  silent 
man,  the  merest  statue  of  a  man,  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
once  dined  in  company  with  him,  and  all  he  said  during 
the  whole  time  was  no  more  than  Richard,  How  a  man 
should  say  only  Richard,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  But  it 
was  thus :  Dr.  Douglas  was  talking  of  Dr.  Zachary  Grey, 
and  ascribing  to  him  something  that  was  written  by  Dr. 
Eichard  Grey.  So,  to  correct  hun,  Taylor  said  (imitating 
his  affected  sententious  emphasis  and  nod),  *  Riqhard,^ " 

Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  in  a  high  flow  of  spirits,  exhibited 
some  lively  sallies  of  hyperboHcal  compliment  to  Johnson, 
with  whom  she  had  been  long  acquainted,  and  was  very 
easy.  He  was  quick  in  catching  the  manner  of  the  moment, 
and  answered  her  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  hero  of  a 
romance, "  Madam,  you  crown  me  with  unfading  laurels." 

I  happened,  I  know  not  how,  to  say  that  a  pamphlet 
meant  a  prose  piece.  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir.  A  few  sheets 
of  poetry  unbound  are  a  pamphlet,  as  much  as  a  few  sheets 
of  prose."  ,  MusoRAVE.  "  A  pamphlet  may  be  understood 
to  mean  a  poetical  piece  in  Westminster-hall,  that  is,  in 
formal  language;  but  in  common  language  it  is  under- 
stood to  mean  prose."  Johnson.  (And  here  was  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  his  laiowing  clearly  and  telling 
exactly  how  a  thing  is.)  "  A  pamphlet  is  understood  in 
common  language  to  mean  prose,  only  from  this,  that  there 
is  so  much  more  prose  written  than  poetry ;  as  when  we 
say  a  hook,  prose  is  understood  for  the  same  reason,  though 
a  book  may  as  well  be  in  poetry  as  in  prose.  We  under- 
stand what  is  most  general,  and  we  name  what  is  less 
frequent." 

We  talked  of  a  lady's  verses  on  Ireland.  Miss  Rey- 
nolds. "Have  you  seen  them.  Sir?"  Johnson.  "No, 
Madam ;  I  have  seen  a  translation  from  Horace,  by  one  of 
her  daughters.  She  showed  it  me."  Miss  Eeynolds. 
"  And  how  was  it,  Sir  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  very  well,  for 
a  young  miss's  verses ;  that  is  to  say,  compared  with  excel- 
lence, nothing ;  but  very  well,  for  the  person  who  wrote 
them.  I  am  vexed  at  being  flJbffKmiffigf^  ^^^  maimer." 
Miss  Reynolds.  "  B^^M'''''^^^''^''''^  *^^  why  not 
give  them  heaxtfxjji/l^^^  ^^jiTn. 

because  I  have  naii^"    -  _^lll^ 

ni. 
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from  having  been  shown  them.  You  must  consider, 
Madam,  beforehand,  they  may  be  bad  as  well  as  good. 
Nobody  has  a  right  to  put  another  under  such  a  difficulty, 
that  he  must  either  hurt  the  person  by  telling  the  truth, 
or  hurt  himself  by  telling  what  is  not  true."  Boswell. 
"  A  man  often  shows  his  writings  to  people  of  eminence,  to 
obtain  from  them,  either  from  their  good-nature,  or  from 
their  not  being  able  to  tell  the  truth  firmly,  a  commenda- 
tion, of  which  he  may  afterwards  avail  himself."  Johnson. 
"  Very  true.  Sir.  Therefore,  the  man  who  is  asked  by  an 
author,  what  he  thinks  of  his  work,  is  put  to  the  torture, 
and  is  not  obliged  to  speak  the  truth ;  so  that  what  he  says 
is  not  considered  as  his  opinion ;  yet  he  has  said  it,  and 
cannot  retract  it ;  and  this  author,  when  mankind  are 
hunting  him  with  a  canister  at  his  tail,  can  say,  '  I  would 
not  have  published,  had  not  Johnson,  or  I^eynolds,  or 
Musgrave,  or  some  other  good  ^  judge,  conmiended  the 
work.'  Yet  I  consider  it  as  a  very  difficult  question  in 
conscience,  whether  one  should  advise  a  man  not  to  publish 
a  work,  if  profit  be  his  object ;  for  a  man  may  say,  '  Had 
it  not  been  for  you,  I  should  have  had  the  money.'  Now 
you  cannot  be  sure ;  for  you  have  only  your  own  opinion, 
and  the  public  may  think  very  differently."  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  "  You  must  upon  such  an  occasion  have  two 
judgments ;  one  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  work,  the  other 
as  to  what  may  please  the  general  taste  at  the  time." 
Johnson.  "  But  you  can  be  sure  of  neither ;  and  therefore 
I  should  scruple  much  to  give  a  suppressive  vote.  Both 
Groldsmith's  comedies  were  once  refused;  his  first  by 
Garrick,  his  second  by  Colman,  who  was  prevailed  on  at 
last  by  much  solicitation,  nay,  a  kind  of  force,  to  bring  it 
on.  His  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  I  myself  did  not  think 
would  have  had  much  success.  It  was  written  and  sold 
to  a  bookseller  before  his  *  Traveller,'  but  pubhshed  after ; 
so  little  expectation  had  the  bookseller  from  it.  Had  it 
been  sold  after  *  The  Traveller,'  he  might  have  had  twice 
as  much  money  for  it,  though  sixty  guineas  was  no  mean 
price.  The  bookseller  had  the  advantage  of  Goldsmith's 
reputation  from  *  The  Traveller '  in  the  sale,  though  Gk>Id- 
smith  had  it  not  in  selling  the  copy."  Sib  Joshua  Bet- 
NOLDS.  "  *  The  Beggar's  Opera '  affords  a  proof  how  strangely 
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people  will  differ  in  opinion  about  a  literary  performance. 
Burke  thinks  it  has  no  merit."  Johnson.  "  It  was  refused 
by  one  of  the  houses ;  but  I  should  have  thought  it  would 
succeed,  not  from  any  great  excellence  in  the  writing,  but 
from  the  novelty,  and  the  general  spirit  and  gaiety  of  the 
piece,  which  keeps  the  audience  always  attentive,  and  dis- 
misses them  in  good  humour." 

We  went  to  the  drawing-room,  where  was  a  considerable 
increase  of  company.  Several  of  us  got  round  Dr.  John- 
son, and  complained  that  he  would  not  give  us  an  exact 
catalogue  of  his  works,  that  there  might  be  a  complete 
edition.  He  smiled,  and  evaded  our  entreaties.  That  he 
intended  to  do  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  because  I  have  heard 
him  say  so ;  and  I  have  in  my  possession  an  imperfect 
list,  fairly  written  out,  which  he  entitles  "  Historia  StudU 
oTumJ*  I  once  got  from  one  of  his  friends  a  list,  which 
there  was  pretty  good  reason  to  suppose  was  accurate ;  for 
it  was  written  down  in  his  presence  by  this  friend,  who 
-enumerated  each  article  aloud,  and  had  some  of  them 
mentioned  to  him  by  Mr.  Levett,  in  concert  with  whom  it 
was  made  out ;  and  Johnson,  who  heard  all  this,  did  not 
contradict  it.  But  when  I  showed  a  copy  of  this  list  to 
him,  and  mentioned  the  evidence  for  its  exactness,  he 
laughed,  and  said,  "  I  was  willing  to  let  them  go  on  as 
they  pleased,  and  never  interfered."  Upon  which  I  read 
it  to  him,  article  by  article,  and  got  him  positively  to  own 
or  refuse ;  and  then,  having  obtained  certainty  so  far,  I 
got  some  other  articles  confirmed  by  him  directly,  and, 
afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  made  additions  under  his 
sanction. 

His  friend,  Edward  Cave,  having  been  mentioned,  he 
told  us,  "  Cave  used  to  sell  ten  thousand  of  *  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine ;'  yet  such  was  then  his  minute  attention 
and  anxiety  that  the  sale  should  not  suffer  the  smallest 
decrease,  that  he  would  name  a  particular  person  who  he 
heard  had  talked  of  leaving  off  the  Magazine,  and  would 
say,  *  Let  us  have  something  good  next  month.'  " 

It  was  observed,  that  avarice  was  inherent  in  some  dis- 
positions. Johnson.  "  No  man  was  bom  a  miser,  because 
no  man  was  bom  to  possession.  Every  man  is  bom  cwpi- 
dus — desirous   of    getting ;    but  not  avarus — desirous  of 
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keeping."  Boswell.  "  I  have  heard  old  Mr.  Sheridan  main- 
tain, -with  much  ingenuity,  that  a  complete  miser  is  a  happj 
man :  a  miser  who  gives  himself  wholly  to  the  one  passion 
of  saving."  Johnson.  "  That  is  flying  in  the  face  of  all 
the  world,  who  have  called  an  avaricious  man  a  miser,  he- 
cause  he  is  miserable.  No,  Sir ;  a  man  who  both  spends 
and  saves  money  is  the  happiest  man,  because  he  has  both 
enjoyments." 

The  conversation  having  turned  on  hon-mote,  he  quoted^ 
from  one  of  the  Anaf  an  exquisite  instance  of  flattery  in 
a  maid  of  honour  in  France,  who  being  asked  by  the 
queen  what  o'clock  it  was,  answered,  "What  your  ma- 
jesty pleases."  *  He  admitted  that  Mr.  Burke's  classical 
pun  upon  Mr.  Wilkes's  being  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  mob, 

" numerisque  fertur 

Lege  solutis," 

was  admirable ;  and  though  he  was  strangely  unwilling  to 
allow  to  that  extraordinary  man  the  talent  of  wit,"  he  also 
laughed  with  approbation  at  another  of  his  playful  conceits  ; 
which  was,  that "  Horace  has  in  one  line  given  a  description 
of  a  good  desirable  manor : — 

'  Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique^e^;  * 
that  is  to  say,  a  modvs  as  to  the  tithes  and  certain  fines.'* 

^  The  anecdote  is  told  in  Menagiana,  vol.  iii.,  p.  104,  bnt  not  ofa 
"  Tnaid  of  honour,"  nor  as  an  instance  of"  exquisite  jlattery  J*  "  M.  d*Uzdft 
etait  chevalier  d'honneur  de  la  reine.  Cctte  princesse  Inl  demanda  im 
jour  quelle  heure  ii  ^tait ;  il  r^pondit, '  Madame,  I'heure  qu'il  plaira  k 
votre  majeste.'"  Menage  tells  it  as  a  pleasantry  of  M.  d'tJz^s ;  but  M. 
de  la  Monnoye  says,  that  this  duke  was  remarkable  for  na'iveUs  and 
bhinders,  and  was  a  kind  of  htUt,  to  whom  the  wits  of  the  court  used  to 
attribute-all  manner  of  absurdities. — Croker, 

^  See  this  question  fully  investigated  in  the  notes  upon  the  Journal  of 
a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3rd  edit.  pp.  21-22  (note).  And  here,  as  a 
lawyer  mindful  of  the  maxim  Suum  cuique  tribuito,  1  cannot  forbear  to 
mention,  that  the  additional  note,  beginning  with  '*  I  find  since  the 
former  edition,"  is  not  mine,  but  was  obligingly  furnished  by  Mr.  Malone,. 
who  was  so  kind  as  to  superintend  the  press  while  I  was  in  Scotland, 
and  the  first  part  of  the  second  edition  was  printing.  He  would  not 
allow  roe  to  ascribe  it  to  its  proper  author ;  but,  as  it  is  exquisitely  acute 
and  elegant,  I  take  this  opportunity,  without  his  knowledge,  to  do  him 
justice. 
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He  observed,  "  a  man  cannot  with  propriety  speak  of 
liimseK,  except  he  relates  simple  facts :  as,  *  I  was  at  Rich- 
mond : '  or  what  depends  on  mensuration ;  as,  *  I  am  six 
feet  high.'  He  is  sure  he  has  been  at  Richmond ;  he  is 
sure  he  is  six  feet  high  ;  but  he  cannot  be  sure  he  is  wise, 
or  that  he  has  any  other  excellence.  Then,  all  censure  of 
a,  man's  self  is  oblique  praise.  It  is  in  order  to  show  how 
much  he  can  spare.  It  has  all  the  invidiousness  of  self- 
praise,  and  all  the  reproach  of  falsehood."  Boswell. 
""  Sometimes  it  may  proceed  from  a  man's  strong  conscious- 
ness of  his  faults  being  observed.  He  knows  that  others 
would  throw  him  down,  and  therefore  he  had  better  lie 
down  softly  of  his  own  accord." 

On  Tuesday,  April  28,  he  was  engaged  to  dine  at  General 
Paoli's,  where,  as  I  have  already  observed,  I  was  still 
entertaiaed  in  elegant  hospitality,  and  with  all  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  a  home.  I  called  on  him,  and  accompanied 
him  in  a  hackney-coach.  We  stopped  first  at  the  bottom 
of  Hedge  Lane,  into  which  he  went  to  leave  a  letter, 
**  with  good  news  for  a  poor  man  in  distress,"  as  he  told 
me.^  I  did  not  question  him  particularly  as  to  this.  He 
himself  often  resembled  Lady  Bolingbroke's  lively  de- 
scription of  Pope :  that  "  he  was  un  politique  aux  choux  et 
aux  raves'*  He  would  say,  " I  dine  to-day  in  Grosvenor- 
square ; "  this  might  be  with  a  duke ;  or,  perhaps,  **  I 
dine  to-day  at  the  other  end  of  the  town ; "  or,  "  A  gentle- 
man of  great  eminence  called  on  me  yesterday."  He  loved 
thus  to  keep  things  floating  in  conjecture :  Omne  ignotum 
Tyro  magnifico  est.  I  believe  I  ventured  to  dissipate  the 
cloud,  to  unveil  the  mystery,  more  freely  and  frequently 
than  any  of  his  friends.  We  stopped  again  at  Wirgman's, 
the  well-known  toy -shop  in  St.  James's  Street,  at  the  comer 
of  St.  James's  Place,  to  which  he  had  been  directed,  but 
not  clearly,  for  he  searched  about  some  time,  and  could 

^  At  that  time  Mauritius  Lowe  lived  at  3,  Hedge  Lane,  Charing  Cross, 
end  in  the  Royal  Academy  catalogue  of  1778,  No.  196,  a  picture  of  his, 
is  described  as  "  An  Allegorical  ifesign.*'  The  good  news  to  a  poor  man 
in  distress  was  probably  that  his  picture  had  been  accepted.  In  the  copy 
of  this  catalogue,  belonging^  to  the  library  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr. 
Eaton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy,  tells  me  that  on  the  margin,  by 
the  side  of  the  mention  of  Lowe's  picture,  No.  196,  there  is  a  note  in 
pencil,  "  Recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson." — Editor. 
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not  find  it  at  first ;  and  said,  "  To  direct  one  only  to  a 
comer  shop  is  toying  with  one/'  I  suppose  he  meant  this 
as  a  play  upon  the  word  toy :  it  was  the  first  time  that  I 
knew  him  stoop  to  such  sport.  After  he  had  been  some 
time  in  the  shop,  he  sent  for  me  to  come  out  of  the  coach» 
and  help  him  to  choose  a  pair  of  silver  buckles,  as  those 
he  had  were  too  small.  Probably  this  alteration  in  dresft 
had  lK»en  suggested  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  associating  with 
whom,  his  external  appearance  was  much  improved.  He 
got  better  clothes ;  and  the  dark  colour,  from  which  he 
never  deviated,  was  enlivened  by  metal  buttons.  His  wig8» 
too,  were  much  better ;  and,  during  their  travels  in  France^ 
he  was  furnished  with  a  Paris-made  wig,  of  handsome  con- 
struction.^ 

This  choosing  of  silver  buckles  was  a  negotiation :  "  Sir,*' 
said  he,  "I  will  not  have  the  ridiculous  large  ones  now  in 
fashion ;  and  I  will  give  no  more  than  a  guinea  for  a 
pair."  Such  were  the  principles  of  the  business ;  and^ 
after  some  examination,  he  was  fitted.  As  we  drove  along, 
I  found  him  in  a  talking  humour,  of  which  I  availed 
myself.  Boswell.  **  I  was  this  morning  in  Eidley's  shop, 
Sir ;  and  was  told,  that  the  collection  called  '  Johnsoniana*' 
had  sold  very  much."  *  Johnson.  "  Yet  the  *  Journey  to 
the  Hebrides '  has  not  had  a  great  sale." '  Boswell. 
**  That  is  strange."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir ;  for  in  that  book 
I  have  told  the  world  a  great  deal  that  they  did  not  know 
before." 

^  In  general  his  wigs  were  very  shabby,  and  their  fore  parts  were 
burned  away  by  the  near  approach  of  the  candle,  which  his  short- 
sightedness rendered  necessary  in  reading.  At  Strcatham,  Mr.  Thra]e*8 
butler,  always  kept  a  bettor  wig  in  his  own  hands,  with  which  he  met 
Johnson  at  the  pirlour-door,  when  the  bell  had  called  him  down  to 
dinner ;  and  this  ludicrous  ceremony  was  performed  every  day. — Oroker, 

''*  Johnsoniana,  or  a  Collection  of  Bon-mots,  &c.  By  Dr.  Johnson  and 
others :  together  with  the  choice  sentences  of  Publius  Syros,  l2mo. 
London,  1776. — Editor. 

^  Here  he  either  was  mistaken,  or  had  a  different  notion  of  an  exten- 
sive sale  from  what  is  generally  entertained :  for  the  fact  is,  that  four 
thousand  copies  of  that  excdilent  work  were  sold  very  quickly.  A  new 
edition  has  been  printed  since  his  death,  besides  that  in  the  colleetion  of 
his  works. 

Another  edition  has  been  printed  since  Mr.  Boswell  wrote  the  aboYe> 
besides  repeated  editions  in  the  general  collection  of  his  works  duringp 
the  last  twenty  years. — Malonef  1804. 
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Bo  SWELL.  "  I  drank  chocolate,  Sir,  this  morning  with 
Mi".  Eld ;  and,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  found  him  to  be  a 
Staffordshire  Whig,  a  being  which  I  did  not  believe  had 
existed."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  are  rascals  in  all  countries." 
BoswELL.  "  Eld  said,  a  Tory  was  a  creature  generated  be- 
tween a  nonjuring  parson  and  one's  grandmother."  John- 
son. "And  I  have  always  said,  the  first  Whig  was  the 
Devil."  BoswELL.  "He  certainly  was.  Sir.  The  Devil 
was  impatient  of  subordination  ;  he  was  the  first  who  re- 
sisted power : — 


» »» 


*  Better  to  reign  in  heU,  than  serve  in  heaven. 

At  General  Paoli's  were  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  Mr. 
Langton,  Marchese  Gherardi  of  Lombardy,  and  Mr.  John 
Spottiswoode  the  younger,  of  Spottiswoode,^  the  solicitor. 
At  this  time  fears  of  an  invasion  were  circulated ;  to 
obviate  which  Mr.  Spottiswoode  observed,  that  Mr.  Eraser, 
the  engineer,  who  had  lately  come  from  Dunkirk,  said, 
that  the  French  had  the  same  fear  of  us.  Johnson.  "It 
is  thus  that  mutual  cowardice  keeps  us  in  peace.  Were 
one  half  of  mankind  brave,  and  one  half  cowards,  the 
brave  would  be  always  beating  the  cowards.  Were  all 
brave,  they  would  lead  a  very  uneasy  life ;  all  would  be 
continually  fighting :  but  being  all  cowards,  we  go  on  very 
well." 

We  talked  of  drinking  wine.  Johnson.  "I  require 
wine  only  when  I  am  alone.  I  have  then  often  wished 
for  it,  and  often  taken  it."  Spottiswoode.  "  What,  by 
way  of  a  companion.  Sir  ?  "  Johnson.  "  To  get  rid  of 
myself,  to  send  myself  away.  Wine  gives  great  pleasure ; 
and  every  pleasure  is  of  itself  a  good.  It  is  a  good,  unless 
counterbalanced  by  evil.  A  man  may  have  a  strong 
reason  not  to  drink  wine ;  and  that  may  be  greater  than 
the  pleasure.  Wine  makes  a  man  better  pleased  with 
himself.  I  do  not  say  that  it  makes  him  more  pleasing  to 
others.     Sometimes  it  does.    But  the  danger  is,  that  while 

^  In  tbe  phraseology  of  Scotland,  I  should  have  said, "  Mr.  John  Spot- 
tiswoode, the  younger,  of  that  ilkJ"  Johnson  knew  that  sense  of  the 
word  very  well,  and  has  thus  explained  it  in  his  Dictionary — vocCf  Ilk, 
*'  It  also  signifies  the  same  ;  as,  Mackintosh  of  that  ilk,  denotes  a  gen- 
tleman whose  surname  and  the  title  of  his  estate  are  the  same." 
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a  man  grows  better  pleased  with  himself,  he  may  be  grow- 
ing less  pleasing  to  others/  Wine  gives  a  man  nothing. 
It  neither  gives  him  knowledge  nor  wit ;  it  only  animates 
a  man,  and  enables  him  to  bring  out  what  a  dpead  of  the 
company  has  repressed.  It  only  puts  in  motion  what  has 
been  locked  up  in  frost.  But  this  may  be  good,  or  it  may 
be  bad."  Spottiswoode.  "  So,  Sir,  wine  is  a  key  which 
opens  a  box ;  but  this  box  may  be  either  full  or  empty  ?  " 
Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir,  conversation  is  the  key:  wine  is  a 
picklock,  which  forces  opens  the  box,  and  injures  it.  A 
man  should  cultivate  his  mind  so  as  to  have  that  confidence 
and  readiness  without  wine,  which  wine  gives."  BoswEiiL. 
"  The  great  difficulty  of  resisting  wine  is  from  benevolence. 
For  instance,  a  good  worthy  man  asks  you  to  taste  his 
wine,  which  he  has  had  twenty  years  in  his  cellar."  Johxt- 
soN.  **  Sir,  all  this  notion  about  benevolence  arises  from  a 
man's  imagining  himself  to  be  of  more  importance  to 
others  than  he  really  is.  They  don't  care  a  farthing 
whether  he  drinks  wine  or  not."  Sib  Joshtta  Reynolds. 
"  Yes,  they  do  for  the  time."  Johnson.  "  For  the  time  ! 
If  they  care  this  minute,  they  forget  it  the  next.  And 
as  for  the  good  worthy  man,  how  do  you  know  he  is  good 
and  worthy  ?  No  good  and  worthy  man  will  insist  upon 
another  man's  drinking  wine.  As  to  the  wine  twenty 
years  in  the  cellar, — of  ten  men,  three  say  this,  merely 
because  they  must  say  something ;  three  are  telling  a  lie, 
when  they  say  they  have  had  the  wine  twenty  years  ;  three 
would  rather  save  the  wine ;  one,  perhaps,  cares.  I  allow 
it  is  something  to  please  one's  company ;  and  people  are 
always  pleased  with  those  who  partake  pleasure  with 
them.  But  after  a  man  has  brought  himself  to  relinquish 
the  great  personal  pleasure  which  arises  from  drinking 
wine,  any  other  consideration  is  a  trifle.  To  please  others 
by  drinking  wine,  is  something  only,  if  there  be  nothing 
against  it.  I  should,  however,  be  sorry  to  offend  worthy 
men: — 

^  It  is  obserred  in  Waller's  Life,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  that 
he  drank  only  water ;  and  that  while  he  sat  in  a  company  who  were 
drinking  wine,  *'  he  had  the  dexterity  to  accommodate  his  disooarse  to 
the  pitch  of  theirs  as  it  sunk.*'  If  excess  in  drinking  be  meant,  the 
remark  is  acutely  just.  But  surely  a  moderate  use  of  wine  gires  a  gaiety 
of  spirits  which  water-drinkers  know  not. 
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*  Curst  be  tbe  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe.' " 

BoswELL.  "Curst  be  the  springy  the  water"  Johnson. 
**  But  let  us  consider  what  a  sad  thing  it  would  be,  if  we 
were  obliged  to  drink  or  do  any  thing  else  that  may  happen 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  company  where  we  are."  Lajjgton. 
**By  the  same  rule,  you  must  join  with  a  gang  of  cut- 
purses."  Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir;  but  yet  we  must  do  justice 
to  wine :  we  must  allow  it  the  power  it  possesses.  To  make 
a  man  pleased  with  himself,  let  me  tell  you,  is  doing  a  very 
great  thing ; — 

*  Si  patriae  volumus,  si  nobis  vivere  cari.'  " 

I  was  at  this  time  myself  a  water-drinker,  upon  trial,  by 
Johnson's  recommendation.  Johnson.  "Boswell  is  a  bolder 
combatant  than  Sir  Joshua:  he  argues  for  wine  without  the 
help  of  wine  ;  but  Sir  Joshua  with  it."  Sie  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. "  But  to  please  one's  company  is  a  strong  motive." 
Johnson  (who,  from  drinking  only  water,  supposed  every 
body  who  drank  wine  to  be  elevated).  "  I  won't  argue  any 
more  with  you.  Sir.  You  are  too  far  gone."  Sir  Joshua. 
"  I  should  have  thought  so  indeed.  Sir,  had  I  made  such  a 
speech  as  you  have  now  done."  Johnson  (drawing  him- 
self in,  and,  I  really  thought,  blushing).  "  Nay,  don't  be 
angry.  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you."  Sir  Joshua.  "  At 
first  the  taste  of  vnne  was  disagreeable  to  me ;  but  I  brought 
myself  to  drink  it,  that  I  might  be  like  other  people.  The 
pleasure  of  drinking  wine  is  so  connected  with  pleasing 
your  company,  that  altogether  there  is  something  of  social 
goodness  in  it."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  this  is  only  saying  the 
same  thing  over  again."  Sir  Joshua.  "  No,  this  is  new." 
Johnson.  "You  put  it  in  new  words,  but  it  is  an  old 
thought.  This  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  wine,  it  makes 
a  man  mistake  words  for  thoughts."  Boswell.  "  I  think 
it  is  a  new  thought ;  at  least  it  is  in  a  new  attitude,"  John- 
son. "  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  only  in  a  new  coat ;  or  an  old  coat 
with  a  new  facing."  Theii,  laughing  heartily :  "  It  is  the 
old  dog  in  a  new  doublet.  An  extraordinary  instance,  how- 
ever, may  occur,  where  a  man's  patron  will  do  nothing  for 
him,  xmless  he  will  drink :  there  may  be  a  good  reason  for 
drinking." 
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I  mentioned  a  nobleman,  who  I  beKeved  was  reaJlj  un- 
easy if  his  company  would  not  drink  hard.  Johnsok.  "  That 
is  from  having  had  people  about  him  whom  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  command."     Boswell.  "  Supposing  I  should 
be  tete-a-tete  with  him  at  table  ?  "   Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  is 
no  more  reason  for  your  drinking  with  him,  than  his  being 
sober  with  you^     Boswell.  "  Why,  that  is  true ;  for  it 
would  do  him  less  hurt  to  be  sober,  than  it  would  do  me  to 
get  drunk."     Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir ;  and  from  what  I  have 
heard  of  him,  one  would  not  wish  to  sacrifice  himself  to 
such  a  man.     If  he  must  always  have  somebody  to  drink 
with  him,  he  should  buy  a  slave,  and  then  he  would  be  suro 
to  have  it.     They  who  submit  to  drink  as  another  pleases, 
make  themselves  his  slaves."     Boswell.  "But,  Sir,  you 
will  surely  make  allowance  for  the  duty  of  hospitality.     A 
gentleman  who  loves  drinking,  comes  to  visit  me."    John- 
son. "  Sir,  a  man  knows  whom  he  visits ;  he  comes  to  the 
table  of  a  sober  man."    Boswell.  "But,  Sir,  you  and  I 
should  not  have  been  so  well  received  in  the  Highlands  and 
Hebrides,  if  I  had  not  drunk  with  our  worthy  friends.    Had 
I  drunk  water  only  as  you  did,  they  would  not  have  been  so 
cordial."     Johnson.  "  Sir  William  Temple  mentions,  that 
in  his  travels  through  the  Netherlands  he  had  two  or  three 
gentlemen  with  him ;  and  when  a  bumper  was  necessary,  he 
put  it  on  them}    Were  I  to  travel  again  through   the 
islands,  I  would  have  Sir  Joshua  with  me  to  take  the 
bumpers."    Boswell.  "  But.  Sir,  let  me  put  a  case.     Sup- 
pose Sir  Joshua  should  take  a  jaunt  into  Scotland;  he  does 
me  the  honour  to  pay  me  a  visit  at  my  house  in  the  country; 
I  am  overjoyed  at  seeing  him  ;  we  are  quite  by  ourselyes ; 
shall  I  imsociably  and  churlishly  let  him  sit  drinking  by 
himseK  ?    No,  no,  my  dear  Sir  Joshua,  you  shall  not  be 
treated  so ;  I  will  take  a  bottle  with  you." 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Eudd  being  mentioned :  Johnson. 
"  Fifteen  years  ago,  I  should  have  gone  to  see  her."    Spot- 

^  In  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Temple,  May  10,  1666,  Temple  describes  his 
arrival  at  a  castle  of  the  Bishop  of  Milnster  and  his  reception  by  Ueu- 
tenant- General  Gorgas,  a  Scotsman  in  his  service,  and  especially  <<  the 
most  episcopal  way  of  drinking  that  could  be  invented,"  and  how  he 
evaded  the  dangers  of  drinking  his  majesty's  health  oy  putting  the 
honours  on  those  gentlemen  who  travelled  with  him.  Temple's  Wcnks^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  266.     Lond.  1757. — Editor, 
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TiswooDE.  "Because  she  was  fifteen  years  younger?*' 
Johnson.  "  No,  Sir ;  but  now  they  have  a  trick  of  putting 
everything  into  the  newspapers." 

He  begged  of  General  Paoli  to  repeat  one  of  the  intro- 
ductory stanzas  of  the  first  book  of  Tasso's  "  Jerusalem,*' 
which  he  did ;  and  then  Johnson  found  fault  with  the  simile 
of  sweetening  the  edges  of  a  cup  for  a  child,  ^  being  trans- 
ferred from  Lucretius  into  an  epic  poem.  The  General  said 
he  did  not  imagine  Homer's  poetry  was  so  ancient  as  ia 
supposed,  because  he  ascribes  to  a  Greek  colony  circum- 
stances of  refinement  not  found  in  Greece  itself  at  a  later 
period,  when  Thucydides  wrote.  Johnson.  "  I  recollect 
but  one  passage  quoted  by  Thucydides  from  Homer,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  our  copies  of  Homer's  works ;  I  am  for 
the  antiquity  of  Homer,  and  think  that  a  Grecian  colony, 
by  being  nearer  Persia,  might  be  more  refined  than  tho 
mother  country." 

On  Wednesday,  April  29, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Allan 
Eamsay's,  where  were  Lord  Binning,  Dr.  Eobertson  the  his- 
torian. Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  and  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Boscawen,*  widow  of  the  Admiral,  and  mother  of  the  pre- 
sent Viscount  Falmouth ;  of  whom,  if  it  be  not  presumptuous 
in  me  to  praise  her,  I  would  say,  that  her  manners  are  the- 
most  agreeable,  and  her  conversation  the  best,  of  any  lady 
with  whom  I  ever  had  the  happiness  to  be  acquainted.. 
Before  Johnson  came,  we  talked  a  good  deal  of  him.  Bam- 
say  said,  he  had  always  found  him  a  very  polite  man,  and 
that  he  treated  him  with  great  respect,  which  he  did  very 
sincerely.  I  said,  I  worshipped  him.  Eobeetson.  "  But 
some  of  you  spoil  him :  you  should  not  worship  him ;  you 
should  worship  no  man."  Boswell.  **  I  cannot  help  wor- 
shipping him,  he  is  so  much  superior  to  other  men." 
Robertson.  "  Li  criticism,  and  in  wit  and  conversation,  he 
is,  no  doubt,  very  excellent ;  but  in  other  respects  he  is  not 
above  other  men:   he  will  believe   any  tlung,  and  will 

^  The  passages  are  in  the  Jerusalem,  canto  i.  st.  3,  and  in  Lucretius,, 
i.  935,  and  again,  iv.  12. — Croker. 

^  Frances,  daughter  of  "William  Evelyn  Glanville,  Esq.,  married, 
1742,  to  Admiral  Boscawen.     She  died  in  1805.    This  excellent  f 
highly-gifted  lady  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  the  correspondeno 
Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  Carter,  and  Hannah  More. — Croker, 
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strenuously  defend  the  most  minute  circumstance  connected 
with  the  church  of  England."  Boswbll.  "Believe  me. 
Doctor,  you  are  much  mistaken  as  to  this ;  for  when  you 
talk  with  him  calmly  in  private,  he  is  very  liberal  in  his  way 
of  thinking."  Eobestson.  **  He  and  I  have  been  always 
very  gracious :  the  first  time  I  met  him  was  one  evenii^  at 
Strahan's,  when  he  had  just  had  an  imlucky  altercation 
with  Adam  Smith,  to  whom  he  had  been  so  rough,  that 
Strahan,  after  Smith  was  gone,  had  remonstrated  with  him, 
and  told  him  that  I  was  coming  soon,  and  that  he  was  un- 
easy to  think  that  he  might  behave  in  the  same  manner  to 
me.  *  No,  no.  Sir  (said  Johnson),  I  warrant  you,  !Bobert- 
Bon  and  I  shall  do  very  well.'  Accordingly  he  was  gentle 
and  good-humoured  and  courteous  with  me,  the  whole 
evening ;  and  he  has  been  so  upon  every  occasion  that  we 
have  met  since.  I  have  oiten  said  (laughing),  that  I  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  Smith  for  my  good  re- 
ception." BoswELL.  "His  power  of  reasoning  is  very 
strong,  and  he  has  a  peculiar  art  of  drawing  characters, 
which  is  as  rare  as  good  portrait  painting."  Sir  Joshtta 
Reynolds.  "  He  is  undoubtedly  admirable  in  this ;  but,  in 
order  to  mark  the  characters  which  he  draws,  he  overcharges 
them,  and  gives  people  more  than  they  really  have,  whether 
of  good  or  bad," 

No  sooner  did  he,  of  whom  we  had  been  thus  talking  so 
easily,  arrive,  than  we  were  all  as  quiet  as  a  school  upon  the 
entrance  of  the  head-master ;  and  we  very  soon  sat  down  to 
a  table  covered  with  such  a  variety  of  good  things,  as  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  dispose  him  to  be  pleased. 

Eamsay.  "  I  am  old  enough  ^  to  have  been  a  contempo- 
rary of  Pope.  His  poetry  was  highly  admired  in  his  life- 
time, more  a  great  deal  than  after  his  death."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  it  has  not  been  less  admired  since  his  death ;  no 
authors  ever  had  so  much  fame  in  their  own  life-time  as 
Pope  and  Voltaire ;  and  Pope's  poetry  has  been  as  much 
admired  since  his  death  as  during  his  life :  it  has  only  not 
been  as  much  talked  of ;  but  that  is  owing  to  its  being  now 
more  distant,  and  people  having  other  writings  to  talk  of. 
Virgil  is  less  talked  of  than  Pope,  and  Homer  is  less  talked 

^  Ramsay  was  31  at  Pope's  death. — Editor. 
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of  than  Virgil ;  but  they  are  not  less  admired.  We  must 
read  what  the  world  reads  at  the  moment.  It  has  been, 
maintained  that  this  superfetation,  this  teeming  of  the 
press  in  modem  times,  is  prejudicial  to  good  literature,  be- 
cause it  obliges  us  to  read  so  much  of  what  is  of  inferior 
value,  in  order  to  be  in  the  fashion ;  so  that  better  works- 
are  neglected  for  want  of  time,  because  a  man  will  have 
more  gratification  of  his  vanity  in  conversation,  from  having 
read  modem  books,  than  from  having  read  the  best  works^ 
of  antiquity.  But  it  must  be  considered,  that  we  have  now 
more  knowledge  generally  diffused:  all  our  ladies  read 
now,  which  is  a  great  extension.  Modem  writers  are  the 
moons  of  literature ;  they  shine  with  reflected  light,  with 
light  borrowed  from  the  ancients.  Greece  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  fountain  of  knowledge  ;  Eome  of  elegance." 
Eamsay.  "  I  suppose  Homer's  *  lliad '  to  be  a  collection  of 
pieces  which  had  been  written  before  his  time.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  translation  of  it  in  poetical  prose,  like  the  book 
of  Euth  or  Job."  Robertson.  "  Would  you,  Dr.  Johnson^ 
who  are  a  master  of  the  English  language,  but  try  your  hand 
upon  a  part  of  it  ?  "  Johnson.  **  Sir,  you  would  not  read  it 
without  the  pleasure  of  verse."  ^ 

We  talked  of  antiquarian  researches.  Johnson.  "All 
that  is  really  Icnown  of  the  ancient  state  of  Britain  is  con- 
tained in  a  few  pages.  We  can  know  no  more  than  what 
the  old  writers  have  told  us ;  yet  what  large  books  have  we 
upon  it,  the  whole  of  which,  excepting  such  parts  as  are 
taken  from  those  old  writers,  is  all  a  dream,  such  as 
Whitaker's  *  Manchester.'  I  have  heard  Henry's  *  History 
of  Britain '  ^  well  spoken  of ;  I  am  told  it  is  carried  on  in 

^  This  experiment,  which  Madame  Dacier  made  in  vain,  has  since  been 
tried  in  our  own  language,  by  the  editor  of  Ossian ;  and  we  must  either 
think  very  meanly  of  his  abilities,  or  allow  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the 
right.  And  Mr.  Cowper,  a  man  of  real  genius,  has  miserably  failed  in 
his  blank  verse  translation. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  call  Cowper's  a  miserable  failure,  and  by  the  side 
of  Pope's  sweetness  and  brilliancy  it  undoubtedly  seems  deficient  in  both 
euphony  and  splendour.  Like  an  engraving,  or  sepia  sketch  of  a  fine 
picture,  the  outline  is  exact,  but  the  charm  of  the  colouring  is  absent.  It 
is,  liowever,  the  nearest  portrait  we  have  of  Homer,  and  the  more  one 
reads  it,  the  better  it  seems. — Croker, 

^  Henry,  Kobert,  D.D.,  The  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  first 
invasion  of  it  by  the  Romans  under  Julius  Caesar  to  Henry  VIIL 
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separate  divisions,  as  the  civil,  the  military,  the  religiouB 
history.  I  wish  much  to  have  one  branch  well  done,  and 
that  is  the  history  of  manners,  of  common  life."  Kobebt- 
soN.  "Henry  should  have  applied  his  attention  to  that 
alone,  which  is  enough  for  any  man ;  and  he  might  have 
found  a  great  deal  scattered  in  various  books,  had  he  read 
solely  with  that  view.  Henry  erred  in  not  selling  his  first 
volume  at  a  moderate  price  to  the  booksellers,  that  they 
might  have  pushed  him  on  till  he  had  got  reputation.  I 
sold  my  *  History  of  Scotland  *  at  a  moderate  price,  as  a 
work  by  which  the  booksellers  might  either  gain  or  not ;  and 
Oadell  has  told  me,  that  Millar  and  he  have  got  six  thousand 
jK)unds  by  it  I  afterwards  received  a  much  higher  price 
for  my  writings.  An  author  should  sell  his  first  work  for 
what  the  booksellers  will  give,  till  it  shall  appear  whether 
he  is  an  author  of  merit,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
to  purchase-money,  an  author  who  pleases  the  public." 

Dr.  Bobertson  expatiated  on  the  character  of  a  certain 
nobleman  [Lord  Clive] ;  that  he  was  one  of  the  strongest- 
minded  men  that  ever  lived ;  that  he  would  sit  in  company 
quite  sluggish,  while  there  was  nothing  to  call  forth  his 
intellectual  vigour ;  but  the  moment  that  any  important 
subject  was  started,  for  instance,  how  this  country  is  to  be 
defended  against  a  French  invasion,  he  would  rouse  him- 
self, and  show  his  extraordinary  talents,  with  the  most 
powerful  ability  and  animation.  Johnson.  "  Yet  this  man 
<;ut  his  own  throat.  The  true  strong  and  sound  mind  is 
the  mind  that  can  embrace  equally  great  things  and  smaJL 
Now,  I  am  told  the  King  of  Prussia  will  say  to  a  servant, 
*  Bring  me  a  bottle  of  such  a  wine,  which  came  in  such  a 
year ;  it  lies  in  such  a  corner  of  the  cellars.'  I  would  have  a 
man  great  in  great  things,  and  elegant  in  little  things."   He 

Written  on  a  new  plan.  6  vols.  4to,  1771-93.  Gilbert  Stuart,  one  of 
the  bravoes  of  periodical  literature,  vowed  to  annihilate  this  meritorious 
work,  and  employed  the  pen  of  one  whom  he  considered  a  rival,  compe- 
tent to  the  task — the  pen  of  Hume  himself.  An  article  for  the  Edin- 
burgh Magazine  was  actually*  written  by  Hume,  and  a  proof  of  it  set  up 
in  type,  when  Stuart  discovered  that  the  Balaam  whom  he  summoned  to 
curse  Henry,  had  altogether  blessed  him.  The  article  was  supp^saed  j 
but  a  proof  of  it,  with  Hume's  corrections,  highly  commending  the  book, 
is  or  was  (1846)  in  the  possession  of  John  Christison,  Esq. — Hill 
Burton's  Life  of  Hume,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  468-470. — Editor, 
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feaid  to  me  afterwards,  when  we  were  by  ourselves,  "  Robert- 
son was  in  a  mighty  romantic  humour ;  he  talked  of  one  whom 
he  did  not  know  ;  but  I  downed  him  with  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia/'   "  Yes,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  you  threw  a  bottle  at  his  head." 

An  ingenious  gentleman  was  mentioned,  concerning 
whom  both  Robertson  and  Ramsay  agreed  that  he  had  a 
constant  firmness  of  mind ;  for,  after  a  laborious  day,  and 
amidst  a  multiplicity  of  cares  and  anxieties,  he  would  sit 
down  with  his  sisters,  and  be  quite  cheerful  and  good- 
humoured.  Such  a  disposition,  it  was  observed,  was  the 
happy  gift  of  nature.  Johnson.  "I  do  not  think  so:  a 
man  has  from  nature  a  certain  portion  of  mind ;  the  use  he 
makes  of  it  depends  upon  his  own  free  will.  That  a  man 
has  always  the  same  firmness  of  mind,  I  do  not  say :  because 
every  man  feels  his  mind  less  firm  at  one  time  than 
another;  but  I  think,  a  man's  being  in  a  good  or  bad 
humour  depends  upon  his  will."  I,  however,  could  not 
help  thinking  that  a  man's  humour  is  often  uncontrollable 
by  his  will. 

Johnson  harangued  against  drinking  wine.  "  A  man," 
said  he,  "may  choose  whether  he  will  have  abstemiousness 
and  knowledge,  or  claret  and  ignorance."  Dr.  Robertson 
(who  is  very  companionable)  was  beginning  to  dissent  as 
to  the  proscription  of  claret.  Johnson  (with  a  placid 
smile).  "  Nay,  Sir,  you  shall  not  differ  with  me ;  as  I  have 
said  that  the  man  is  most  perfect  who  takes  in  the  most 
things,  I  am  for  knowledge  and  claret."  Robertson 
(holding  a  glass  of  generous  claret  in  his  hand).  "  Sir,  lean 
only  drink  your  health."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  should  be 
sorry  if  you  should  be  ever  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  able  to 
do  nothing  more."  Robebtson.  "  Dr.  Johnson,  allow  me 
to  say,  that  in  one  respect  I  have  the  advantage  of  you : 
when  you  were  in  Scotland  you  would  not  come  to  hear 
any  of  our  preachers ;  whereas,  when  I  am  here,  I  attend 
your  public  worship  without  scruple,  and,  indeed,  with 
great  satisfaction."  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  that  is  not  so 
extraordinary:  the  King  of  Siam  sent  ambassadors  to 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  but  Louis  the  Fourteenth  sent  hone 
to  the  King  of  Siam."  * 

*  Mrs.  Piozzi  confidently  mentions  this  as  having  passei^ 

Anecdotes,  p.  62. 
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Here  my  friend  for  once  discovered  a  want  of  knowledge 
or  f orgetf ulness ;  for  Louis  the  Fourteenth  did  send  an  em- 
bassy to  the  King  of  Siam,  and  the  Abb^  Ghoisi,  who  waa 
employed  in  it,  published  an  account  of  it  in  two  volumes. 

Next  day,  Thursday,  April  30,^  I  found  him  at  home  by 
himself.  Johnson.  "  Well,  Sir,  Eamsay  gave  us  a  splendid 
dinner.  I  love  Eamsay.  You  will  not  find  a  man  in  whose 
conversation  there  is  more  instruction,  more  information^ 
and  more  elegance,  than  in  Eamsay*s."  Boswell.  "  What 
I  admire  in  Ramsay,  is  his  continuing  to  be  so  young.'*^ 
Johnson.  "Why,  yes.  Sir,  it  is  to  be  admired.  I  value 
myself  upon  this,  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  old  man  in 
my  conversation.  I  am  now  sixty-eight,  and  I  have  no 
more  of  it  than  at  twenty-eight."  Boswell.  "  But,  Sir,, 
would  not  you  wish  to  know  old  age  ?  He  who  is  never  an 
old  man,  does  not  know  the  whole  of  human  life ;  for  old  age 
is  one  of  the  divisions  of  it."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  what 
talk  is  this?"  Boswbll.  "I  mean.  Sir,  the  Sphinx's  de- 
scription of  it : — morning,  noon,  and  night.  I  would  know 
night,  as  well  as  morning  and  noon."  Johnson.  "  What, 
Sir,  would  you  know  what  it  is  to  feel  the  evils  of  old  age  P 
Would  you  have  the  gout  ?  Would  you  have  decrepitude  ?  "" 
Seeing  him  heated,  I  would  not  argue  any  farther ;  but  I 
was  confident  that  I  was  in  the  right.  I  would,  in  due  time,. 
be  a  Nestor,  an  elder  of  the  people ;  and  there  should  be 

^  Dr.  Johnson's  own  account  of  his  dinner  engagements  this  week 
shows  a  more  extensive  dining  out  than  Boswell  mentions,  or  perhaps 
was  fully  aware  of. 

"April  30,  1778.  Since  I  was  fetched  awav  from  Streatham,  the 
Journal  [of  engagements]  stands  thus :    Saturday  [2nd  of  May],  Sir 


Streatham,  and  very  early ;  do,  now,  let  it  be  very  early ;  for  I  may  be 
carried  away — just  like  Ganymede  of  Troy.  Do,  now,  let  me  know 
whether  you  will  send  for  me — early— on  Monday.  But  take  some  care, 
or  your  letter  will  not  come  till  Tuesday." — Letters,  yoh  i«.,p.  18,  19. 
The  dinner  at  the  Old  Bailey  is  one  given  during  the  Sessions  to  the 
judges,  counsel,  and  a  few  guests.  The  venerable  Mr.  Clarke,  Cham- 
berlain of  London,  who  died  in  1831,  in  his  ninety-third  vear,  told  me 
that  he  remembiTed  having  taken  Johnson  to  this  dinner,  he  beinff  then. 
sheriff.  The  judges  were  Blackstone  and  Eyre.  Mr,  Justice  Black- 
stono  conversed  with  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  their  absent  friend,  Sir 
Kobert  Chambers. — Croker, 
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some  difference  between  the  conversation  of  twentj-eight 
and  sixty-eight.  A  grave  picture  should  not  be  gay.  There 
is  a  serene,  solemn  placid  old  age.  Johnson.  "Mrs. 
Thrale's  mother  said  of  me  what  flattered  me  much.  A 
clergyman  was  complaining  of  want  of  society  in  the 
country  where  he  lived ;  and  said,  *  They  talk  of  runts  (that 
is,  young  cows).'^  *  Sir,  (said  Mrs.  Salusbury),  Mr.  John- 
son would  learn  to  talk  of  runts ; '  meaning  that  I  was  a 
man  who  would  make  the  most  of  my  situation,  whatever  I 
was."     He  added,  "  I  think  myseK  a  very  polite  man." 

On  Saturday,  May  2,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's,  where  there  was  a  very  large  company,  and  a 
great  deal  of  conversation  ;  but  owing  to  some  circumstance 
which  I  cannot  now  recollect,  I  have  no  record  of  any  part 
of  it,  except  that  there  were  several  people  there  by  no 
means  of  the  Johnsonian  school ;  so  that  less  attention  was 
paid  to  him  than  usual,  which  put  him  out  of  humour : 
and  upon  some  imaginary  offence  from  me,  he  attacked  me 
with  such  rudeness,  that  I  was  vexed  and  angry,  because  it 
gave  those  persons  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  upon  his 
supposed  ferocity,  and  ill  treatment  of  his  best  friends.  I 
was  so  much  hurt,  and  had  my  pride  so  much  roused,  that 
I  kept  a.way  from  him  for  a  week;  and,  perhaps, inight 
have  kept  away  much  longer,  nay,  gone  to  Scotland  without 
seeing  him  again,  had  not  we  fortunately  met  and  been  re- 
conciled. To  such  unhappy  chances  are  huiK^n  friendships 
liable. 

On  Friday,  May  8, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Langton*s. 
I  was  reserved  and  silent,  which  I  suppose  he  perceived, 
and  might  recollect  the  cause.  Af  t^r  dinner,  when  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  was  called  out  of  the  room,  and  we  were  by  ourselves, 
he  drew  his  chair  near  to  mine,  and  said  in  a  tone  of  con- 
ciliating courtesy,  "  Well,  how  have  you  done  ?  "  Boswell. 
"  Sir,  you  have  made  me  very  uneasy  by  your  behaviour  to 

^  Such  is  the  signification  of  this  word  in  Scotland,  and,  it  should 
seem,  in  Wales.  (See  Skinner  in  v.)  But  the  heifers  of  Scotland  and 
Wales,  when  brought  to  England,  being  always  smaller  than  those  of 
this  country,  the  word  runt  has  acqau*ed  a  secondary  sense,  and  gene- 
rally signifies  a  heifer  diminutive  in  size,  small  beyond  the  ordinary 
growth  of  that  animal ;  and  in  this  sense  alone  the  word  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Dr.  Johnson  In  his  Dictionary. — Malone, 
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me  when  we  were  last  at  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds's.  You  know, 
m J  dear  Sir,  no  man  has  a  greater  respect  and  affection  for 
you,  or  would  sooner  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  serve 
you.  Now,  to  treat  me  so — ."  He  insisted  that  I  had 
interrupted,  which  I  assured  him  was  not  the  case ;  and 
proceeded  —  "  But  why  treat  me  so  before  people  who 
neither  love  you  nor  me  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Well,  I  am  sorry 
for  it.  1*11  make  it  up  to  you  twenty  different  ways,  as  you 
please."  Boswell.  ''  I  said  to-day  to  Sir  Joshua,  when  he 
observed  that  you  tossed  me  sometimes,  I  don't  care  how 
often  or  how  high  he  tosses  me,  when  only  friends  are  pre- 
sent, for  then  I  fall  upon  soft  ground ;  but  I  do  not  like 
falling  on  stones,  which  is  the  case  when  enemies  are  pre- 
sent. I  think  this  a  pretty  good  image,  Sir."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  it  is  one  of  the  happiest  I  have  ever  heard." 

The  truth  is,  there  was  no  venom  in  the  wounds  which 
he  inflicted  at  any  time,  unless  they  were  irritated  by  some 
malignant  infusion  by  other  hands.  We  were  instantly  as 
cordial  again  as  ever,  and  joined  in  hearty  laugh  at  some 
ludicrous  but  innocent  peculiarities  of  one  of  our  friends. 
Boswell.  *•  Do  you  think,  Sir,  it  is  always  culpable  to  laugh 
at  a  man  to  his  face  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  that  de^ 
pends  upon  the  man  and  the  thing.  If  it  is  a  slight  man, 
and  a  slight  thing,  you  may  ;  for  you  take  nothii^  valuable 
from  him." 

He  said, "  I  read  yesterday  Dr.  Blair's  sermon  on  devotion, 
from  the  text,  *  Cornelius,  a  devout  man.'  His  doctrine  is 
the  best  limited,  the  best  expressed:  there  is  the  most 
warmth  without  fanaticism,  the  most  rational  transport 
There  is  one  part  of  it  which  I  disapprove,  and  I'd  have  him 
correct  it ;  which  is,  that  *  he  who  does  not  feel  joy  in  re- 
ligion is  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven!'  There  are 
many  good  men  whose  fear  of  God  predominates  over  their 
love.  It  may  discourage.  It  was  rashly  said.  A  noble 
sermon  it  is  indeed.  I  wish  Blair  would  come  over  to  the 
church  of  England." 

When  Mr.  Langton  returned  to  us,  the  '*  flow  of  talk  went 
on."  An  eminent  author  being  menti(Hied:  Johnson.  "He 
is  not  a  pleasant  man.  His  conversation  is  neither  instruc- 
tive or  brilliant.  He  does  not  talk  as  if  impelled  by  any 
fulness  of  knowledge  or  vivacity  of  imagination.    His  oon- 
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versation  is  like  that  of  any  other  sensible  man.  He  talks 
with  no  wish  either  to  inform  or  to  hear,  but  only  because  he 

thinks  it  does  not  become to  sit  in  a  company  and 

say  nothing." 

Mr.  Langton  having  repeated  the  anecdote  of  Addison 
having  distinguished  between  his  powers  in  conversation 
and  in  writing,  by  saying,  "  I  have  only  ninepence  in  my 
pocket ;  but  I  can  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds ; " — ^John- 
soN.  "  He  had  not  that  retort  ready.  Sir ;  he  had  prepared 
it  beforehand."  Langton  (turning  to  me).  "  A  fine  sur- 
mise.    Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief." 

Johnson  called  the  East  Indians  barbarians.  Boswell. 
"  You  will  except  the  Chinese,  Sir  ?  "  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir." 
Boswell.  "  Have  they  not  arts  ?  "  Johnson.  "  They 
have  pottery."  Boswell.  "  What  do  you  say  to  the  written 
characters  of  their  language  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Sir,  they  have 
not  an  alphabet.  They  have  not  been  able  to  form  what 
all  other  nations  have  formed."  Boswell.  "  There  is  more 
learning  in  their  language  than  in  any  other,  from  the  im- 
mense number  of  their  characters."  Johnson.  "  It  is  only 
more  difficult  from  its  rudeness ;  as  there  is  more  labour  in 
hewing  down  a  tree  with  a  stone  than  with  an  axe." 

He  said,  "  I  have  been  reading  Lord  Kames's  *  Sketches 
of  the  History  of  Man.*  In  treating  of  severity  of  punish- 
ment, he  mentions  that  of  Madame  Lapouchin,  in  Russia, 
but  he  does  not  give  it  fairly ;  for  I  have  looked  at  Chappe 
D'Auteroche,^  from  whom  he  has  taken  it.  He  stops  where 
it  is  said  that  the  spectators  thought  her  innocent,  and  leaves 
out  what  follows, — that  she  nevertheless  was  guilty.  Now 
this  is  being  as  culpable  as  one  can  conceive,  to  misrepre- 
sent fact  in  a  book ;  and  for  what  motive  ?  *  It  is  like  one 
of  those  lies  which  people  tell,  one  cannot  see  why.  The 
woman's  life  was  spared ;  and  no  punishment  was  too  great 
for  the  favourite  of  an  empress,  who  had  conspired  to 
dethrone  her  mistress."     Boswell.  "  He  was  only  giving 

^  Journey  into  Siberia,  made  by  order  of  the  King  of  France  ;  pub- 
lished in  1768. — Croker. 

^  The  passage  is  to  be  found  in  B.  i.  Sk.  5.  The  suppression  was  very 
blameable,  but  not  quite  to  the  degree  that  Johnson  represents  it,  for 
Lord  Karnes  did  not  profess  to  discuss  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
party,  but  instanced  the  punishment  as  one  of  unjustifiable  barbarity, 
even  if  she  were  guilty. — Croker, 
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a  picture  of  the  lady  in  her  sufferings."  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
don't  endeavour  to  palliate  this.  Guilt  is  a  principal  feature 
in  the  picture.  Karnes  is  puzzled  with  a  question  that 
puzzled  me  when  I  was  a  very  young  man.  Why  is  it  that 
the  interest  of  money  is  lower,  when  money  is  plentiful ; 
for  five  pounds  has  the  same  proportion  of  value  to  a  hun- 
dred pounds  when  money  is  plentiful,  as  when  it  is  scarce  ? 
A  lady  explained  it  to  me.  It  is  (said  she)  because  when 
money  is  plentiful  there  are  so  many  more  who  have  money 
to  lend,  that  they  bid  down  one  another.  Many  have  then 
a  hundred  pounds  ;  and  one  says — Take  mine  ratber  than 
another's,  and  you  shall  have  it  at  four^^er  cetdJ*  Boswei.l. 
"  Does  Lord  Kames  decide  the  question  ?  "  Johnson.  "  I 
think  he  leaves  it  as  he  found  it." '  Bosweli..  "  This 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary  lady  who  instructed  you, 
Sir.   May  I  ask  who  she  was  ?  "   Johnson.  "  MoUj  Aston* 

*  Here  I  think  the  censure  is  quite  unjust ;  Lord  Kames  g^ves  in  the 
clearest  terms  the  same  explanation :  "  Many  borrowers  and  few  lenders 
produce  high  interest ;  many  lenders  and  few  borrowers  produce  a  low 
interest."  B.  i.  Sk.  3. — Croker, 

^  Johnson  had  an  extraordinary  admiration  of  this  lady,  notwith- 
standing she  was  a  violent  whig.  In  answer  to  her  high-flown  speeches 
for  liberty y  he  addressed  to  her  the  following  epigram,  of  which  I  pre- 
sume to  offer  a  translation : 

**  Liber  ut  esse  velim,  suasisti  pulchra  Maria, 
Ut  maneam  liber — pulchra  Maria,  vale !" 

'^  Adieu,  Maria !  since  you'd  have  me  free ; 
For  who  beholds  thy  charms  a  slave  must  be.** 

A  correspondent  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  who  subscribes  him- 
self SciOLUS,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  several  excellent  remarks,  ob- 
serves, "  The  turn  of  Dr.  Johnson's  lines  to  Miss  Aston,  whose  whig 
principles  he  had  been  combating,  appears  to  me  to  be  taken  from  an 
ingenious  epigram  in  the  Menagiana,  vol.  iii.  p.  376,  edit  1716,  on  a 
young  lady  who  appeared  at  a  masquerade,  JiahilUe  en  Jesuite,  during* 
the  fierce  contentions  of  the  followers  of  Molinos  and  Jansenius  con- 
cerning firee-will : 

"  On  s*etonne  ici  que  Caliste 
Ait  pris  rhabit  de  Moliniste. 
Puisque  cette  jeune  beaut^ 
Ote  a  chacun  sa  liberte 
N'est-ce  pas  une  Janseniste  ?  " 

''  Molly,"  said  I>r.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  ^*  was  a  beauty  and  a 
scholar,  and  a  wit  and  a  whig ;  and  she  talked  all  in  praise  of  liberty  r 
and  so  I  made  that  epigram  upon  her.  She  was  the  loveliest  creatiire  I 
ever  saw!" — Anecdotes,  p.  157. — Croker. 
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Sir,  the  sister  of  those  ladies  with  whom  you  dined  at 
Lichfield. — I  shall  be  at  home  to-morrow."  Boswell. 
"  Then  let  us  dine  by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  to  keep  up  the 
old  custom — *  custom  of  the  manor,'  custom  of  the  Mitre." 
Johnson,  "  Sir,  so  it  shall  be." 

On  Saturday,  May  9,  we  fulfilled  our  purpose  of  dining 
by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  according  to  the  old  custom. 
There  was,  on  these  occasions,  a  little  circumstance  of  kind 
attention  to  Mrs.  Williams,  which  must  not  be  omitted. 
Before  coming  out,  and  leaving  her  to  dine  alone,  he  gave 
her  her  choice  of  a  chicken,  a  sweetbread,  or  any  other 
little  nice  thing,  which  was  carefully  sent  to  her  from  the 
tavern  ready  drest. 

Our  conversation  to-day,  I  know  not  how,  turned,  I 
think,  for  the  only  time  at  any  length,  during  our  long 
acquaintance,  upon  the  sensual  intercourse  between  the 
sexes,  the  delight  of  which  he  ascribed  chiefly  to  imagi- 
nation. "  Were  it  not  for  imagination.  Sir,"  said  he,  "  a 
man  would  be  as  happy  in  the  arms  of  a  chambermaid  as 
of  a  duchess.  But  such  is  the  adventitious  charm  of  fancy, 
that  we  find  men  who  have  violated  the  best  principles  of 
society,  and  ruined  their  fame  and  their  fortune,  that  they 
might  possess  a  woman  of  rank."  It  would  not  be  proper 
to  record  the  particulars  of  such  a  conversation  in  moments 
of  unreserved  frankness,  when  nobody  was  present  on 
whom  it  could  have  any  hurtful  effect.  That  subject, 
when  philosophically  treated,  may  surely  employ  the  mind 
in  a  curious  discussion,  and  as  innocently  as  anatomy; 
provided  that  those  who  do  treat  it  keep  clear  of  in  flam- 
matory  incentives. 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe," — we  were 
soon  engaged  in  a  very  different  speculation ;  humbly  and 
reverently  considering  and  wondering  at  the  universal 
mystery  of  all  things,  as  our  imperfect  faculties  can  now 
judge  of  them.  "  There  are,"  said  he,  "  innumerable  ques- 
tions to  which  the  inquisitive  mind  can  in  this  state  receive 
no  answer :  Why  do  you  and  I  exist  ?  Why  "wa* 
created?  Since  it  was  to  be  creai 
sooner  ?** 

On  Sunday,  May  10, 1  su] 
with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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of  this  evening,  so  as  to  remember  no  more  of  it  than  two 
particulars :  one.  that  he  strenuously  opposed  an  arg^oment 
by  Sir  Joshua,  that  virtue  was  preferable  to  vice,  consider- 
ing this  life  only ;  and  that  a  man  would  be  yirtaoos  were 
it  only  to  preserve  his  character:  and  that  he  expressed 
much  wonder  at  the  curious  formation  of  the  bat,  a  mouse 
with  wings ;  saying,  that  it  was  almost  as  strange  a  thing 
in  phjsiolog}',  as  if  the  fabulous  dragon  could  be  seen. 

On  Tuesday,  May  12,  I  waited  on  the  Earl  of  March- 
mont,  to  know  if  his  lordship  would  favour  Dr.  Johnson 
with  information  concerning  Pope,  whose  Xdfe  he  was 
about  to  write.  Johnson  had  not  flattered  himself  with  the 
hopes  of  receiving  any  civility  from  this  nobleman ;  for  he 
said  to  me,  when  I  mentioned  Lord  Marchmont  as  one 
who  could  tell  him  a  great  deal  about  Pope, — **  Sir,  he  will 
tell  me  nothing."  I  had  the  honour  of  being  known  to  his 
lordship,  and  applied  to  him  of  myself,  without  being  com- 
missioned by  Johnson.  His  lordship  behaved  in  the  most 
pohte  and  obliging  manner,  promised  to  tell  all  he  recol- 
lected about  Pope,  and  was  so  very  courteous  as  to  say, 
"  Tell  Dr.  Johnson  I  have  a  great  respect  for  him,  and 
am  ready  to  show  it  in  any  way  I  can.  I  am  to  be  in  the 
city  to-morrow,  and  will  call  at  his  house  as  I  return." 
His  lordship  however  asked,  "  Will  he  write  the  *  laves  of 
the  Poets'  impartially?  He  was  the  first  that  brought 
Whig  and  Tory  into  a  dictionary.  And  what  do  you  think 
of  the  definition  of  Excise  ?  Do  you  know  the  history  of 
his  aversion  to  the  word  transpire  /  "  Then  taking  down 
the  folio  Dictionary,  he  showed  it  with  this  censure  on  its 
secondary  sense.  "  To  escape  from  secrecy  to  notice ;  a 
sense  lately  innovated  from  France  without  necessity."* 
"  The  truth  was,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  left  the  Jacobites, 
first  used  it ;  therefore  it  was  to  be  condemned.  He  should 
have  shown  what  word  would  do  for  it,  if  it  was  unneces- 

'  The  figurative  use  <»f  transpire  seems  indicated  in  the  World  of 
Words,  u  dictionary  publislied  by  Philips,  Milton's  nephew,  100  years 
before.  Johnson's  awkward  substitute  ot^ffet  abroad"  does  not  sc^in  to 
express  exactly  the  same  meaning :  a  secret  may  ffet  abroad  by  design, 
by  accident,  by  breach  of  confidence  ;  but  it  is  said  to  transpire  when  it 
becomes  known  by  small  indirect  circumstances — ^bv  symptoms — ^by 
whispers.  Transpire  has  now  got  into  vulgar  and  improper  use,  for  Aop- 
pening  or  occurring. — Croker, 
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sary."  I  afterwards  put  the  question  to  Johnson :  "  Why, 
Sir/*  said  he,  "  get  abroad,'*  Boswell.  "  That,  Sir,  is  using 
two  words."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  is  no  end  to  this.  You 
may  as  well  insist  to  have  a  word  for  old  age."  Boswell. 
"  Well,  Sir,  senectus''  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  to  insist 
always  that  there  should  be  one  word  to  express  a  thing 
in  English,  because  there  is  one  in  another  language,  is  to 
change  the  language." 

I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  hear  from  his 
lordship  many  particulars  both  of  Pope  and  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  which  I  have  in  writing. 

I  proposed  to  Lord  Marchmont,  that  he  should  revise 
Johnson's  Life  of  Pope:  "So,"  said  his  lordship,  "you 
would  put  me  in  a  dangerous  situation.  You  know  he 
knocked  down  Osborne,  the  bookseller." 

Elated  with  the  success  of  my  spontaneous  exertion  to 
procure  material  and  respectable  aid  to  Johnson  for  his 
very  favourite  work,  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  I  hastened 
down  to  Mr.  Thrale's,  at  Streatham,  where  he  now  was, 
that  I  might  insure  his  being  at  home  next  day ;  and  after 
dinner,  when  I  thought  he  would  receive  the  good  news  in 
the  best  humour,  I  announced  it  eagerly :  "  I  have  been 
at  work  for  you  to-day,  Sir.  I  have  been  with  Lord  March- 
mont. He  bade  me  tell  you  he  has  a  great  respect  for  you, 
and  will  call  on  you  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock,  and  com- 
municate all  he  knows  about  Pope."  Here  I  paused,  in 
full  expectation  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  this  intel- 
ligence, would  praise  my  active  merit,  and  would  be  alert 
to  embrace  such  an  offer  from  a  nobleman.  But  whether 
I  had  shown  an  over  exultation,  which  provoked  his  spleen ; 
or  whether  he  was  seized  with  a  suspicion  that  I  had 
obtruded  him  on  Lord  Marchmont,  and  humbled  him  too 
much,  or  whether  there  was  any  thing  more  than  an  un- 
lucky fit  of  ill  humour,  I  know  not ;  but  to  my  surprise 
the  result  was, — Johnson.  "  I  shall  not  be  in  town  to- 
morrow. I  don't  care  to  know  about  Pope."  Mrs.  Thrale 
(surprised,  as  I  was,  and  a  little  angry).  "  I  suppose.  Sir, 
Mr.  Boswell  thought,  that  as  you  are  to  write  Pope's  Life, 
you  would  wish  to  know  about  him."  Johnson.  "  Wish  ! 
why  yes.  If  it  rained  knowledge,  I'd  hold  out  my  hand ' 
but  I  would  not  give  myself  the  trouble  to  go  in  q 
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of  it."  There  was  no  arguing  with  him  at  the  moment. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  said,  "  Lord  Marchmont  will 
call  on  me,  and  then  I  shall  call  on  Lord  Marchmont." 
Mrs.  Thrale  was  uneasy  at  this  unaccountable  caprice; 
and  told  me,  that  if  I  did  not  take  care  to  bring  about  a 
meeting  between  Lord  Marchmont  and  him,  it  would  never 
take  place,  which  would  be  a  great  pity.  I  sent  a  card  to 
his  lordship,  to  be  left  at  Johnson's  house,  acquainting 
him,  that  Dr.  Johnson  could  not  be  in  town  next  day,  but 
would  do  himself  the  honour  of  waiting  on  him  at  another 
time.  I  give  this  account  fairly,  as  a  specimen  of  that  un- 
happy temper  with  which  this  great  and  good  man  had 
occasionally  to  struggle,  from  something  morbid  in  his 
constitution.  Let  the  most  censorious  of  my  readers  sup* 
pose  himself  to  have  a  violent  fit  of  the  toothache,  or  to 
have  received  a  severe  stroke  on  the  shin-bone,  .and  when 
in  such  a  state  to  be  asked  a  question ;  and  if  he  has  any 
candour,  he  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  answers  which 
Johnson  sometimes  gave  in  moments  of  irritation,  which, 
let  me  assure  them,  is  exquisitely  painf  uL  But  it  must 
not  be  erroneously  supposed  that  he  was,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  careless  concerning  any  work  which  he  undertook, 
or  that  he  was  generally  thus  peevish.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  following  year  he  had  a  very  agreeable  inter- 
view with  Lord  Marchmont  at  his  lordship's  house ;  and 
this  very  afternoon  he  soon  forgot  any  f retfulness,  and  fell 
into  conversation  as  usual. 

I  mentioned  a  reflection  having  been  thrown  out  against 
four  peers  for  having  presumed  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  the  twelve  judges,  in  a  cause  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ^  as  if  that  were  indecent.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  is 
no  ground  for  censure.  The  peers  are  judges  themselves : 
and  supposing  them  really  to  be  of  a  diJBferent  opinion, 
they  might  from  duty  be  in  opposition  to  the  judges  who 
were  there  only  to  be  consulted." 

In  this  observation  I  fully  concurred  with  him ;  for,  un- 
questionably, all  the  peers  are  vested  with  the  highest 
judicial  powers ;  and  when  they  are  confident  that  they 

^  The  occasion  was  Mr.  Home's  writ  of  error.  The  four  peers  were 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  Earls  of  Effingham,  Abingdoo,  and 
Harcourt. — Croker, 
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understand  a  cause,  are  not  obliged,  nay,  ought  not  to 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  ordinary  law  judges,  or 
even  in  that  of  those  who  from  their  studies  and  experience 
are  called  the  law  lords.  I  consider  the  peers  in  general 
as  I  do  a  jury,  who  ought  to  listen  with  respectful  atten- 
tion to  the  sages  of  the  law ;  but  if,  after  hearing  them, 
they  have  a  firm  opinion  of  their  own,  are  bound,  as  honest 
men,  to  decide  accordingly.  Nor  is  it  so  difficult  for 
them  to  understand  even  law  questions  as  is  generally 
thought,  provided  they  will  bestow  sufficient  attention 
upon  them.  This  observation  was  made  by  my  honoured 
relation  the  late  Lord  Cathcart,  who  had  spent  his  life  in 
camps  and  courts ;  yet  assured  me,  that  he  could  form  a 
clear  opinion  upon  most  of  the  causes  that  came  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  "  as  they  were  so  well  enucleated  in  the 
cases." 

Mrs.  Thrale  told  us,  that  a  curious  clergyman  of  our 
acquaintance  had  discovered  a  licentious  stanza,^  which 
Pope  had  originally  in  his  "  Universal  Prayer,"  before  the 
stanza, — 

"  What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 
Or  warns  us  not  to  do,"  &c. 

It  was  this  : — 

"  Can  sins  of  moment  claim  the  rod 

Of  everlasting  fires  ? 
And  that  offend  great  Nature's  God 

Which  Nature's  self  inspires  ?  " 

and  that  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  it  had  been  borrowed  from 
Guarini.  There  are,  indeed,  in  Pastor  Fido  many  such 
flimsy  superficial  reasonings  as  that  in  the  last  two  lines  of 
this  stanza. 

BoswELL.  **  Li  that  stanza  of  Pope*s  ^rod  of  fire  *  is  cer- 
tainly a  bad  metaphor."     Mbs.  Theale.  "  And  *  sins  of 

'  Mr.  Elwin  and  Mr.  Ward,  adopting  Johnson's  emendation — "  it  must 
have  been  written  of  moments,  momentary  "—read  in  their  v< 
stanza,  "  Can  sins  of  moments,"  Ac;  but  neither  of 
authority  of  the  curious  clergyman,  who— acoordin^'^ 
was  Dr.  Lort.  As,  however,  these  lines  never,  we  be} 
Pope's  authority,  and  as  there  is  not  a  tittte  «f 
they  are  his,  they  should  be  ooi   " 
criticism,  so  far  as  Pope  is  oonof*'' 
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moment*  is  a  faulty  expression;  for  its  true  import  is 
momentous,  which  cannot  be  intended."  Johnson.  "It 
must  have  been  written  *of  momenta*  Of  moment,  is 
mom-entous ;  of  moments,  motnentary,  I  warrant  you,  how- 
ever, Pope  wrote  this  stanza,  and  some  friend  struck  it 
out.  Boileau  wrote  some  such  thing,  and  Amaud  struck  it 
out,  saying,  *  Vovs  gagnerez  deux  ou  trois  impies,  et  perdrex 
je  ne  et^ais  combien  d^honnetes  gens.*  These  fellows  want  to 
say  a  daring  thing,  and  don't  know  how  to  go  about  it. 
Mere  poets  know  no  more  of  fundamental  principles  than 

."     Here  he  was  interrupted  somehow.     Mrs.  Thrale 

mentioned  Dryden.  Johnson.  "  He  puzzled  himself  about 
predestination.  How  foolish  was  it  in  Pope  ti>  give  all 
his  friendship  to  lords,  who  thought  they  honoured  him  by 
being  with  him ;  and  to  choose  such  lords  as  Burlington, 
and  Cobham,  and  Bolingbroke !  Bathurst  was  negative,  a 
pleasing  man;  and  I  have  heard  no  ill  of  Marchmont. 
And  then  always  saying,  *  I  do  not  value  you  for  being  a 
lord  ;  *  which  was  a  sure  proof  that  he  did.  I  never  say  I 
do  not  value  Boswell  more  for  being  bom  to  an  estate,  oe- 
cause  I  do  not  care."  Boswell.  "  Nor  for  being  a  Scotch- 
man ? "  "  Nay,  Sir,  I  do  value  you  more  for  being  a 
Scotchman.  You  are  a  Scotchman  without  the  faults  of 
Scotchmen.  You  would  not  have  been  so  valuable  as  you 
are  had  you  not  been  a  Scotchman." 

Talking  of  divorces,  I  asked  if  Othello's  doctrine  was 
not  plausible : — 

*^  He  that  is  robbVl,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen. 
Let  him  not  know 't,  and  he*8  not  robb*d  at  alL'* 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale  joined  against  this.  John- 
son. "  Ask  any  man  if  he'd  wish  not  to  know  of  such  an 
injury."  Boswell.  "  Would  you  tell  your  friend  to  make 
him  unhappy  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Perhaps,  Sir,  I  should  not ; 
but  that  would  be  from  prudence  on  my  own  account.  A 
man  would  tell  his  father."  Boswell.  "  Yes ;  because  he 
would  not  have  spurious  children  to  get  any  share  of  the 
family  inheritance."  Mrs.  Thbale.  "  Or  he  would  tell  his 
brother."  Boswell.  "Certainly  his  elder  brother.** 
Johnson.  "  You  would  tell  your  friend  of  a  woman's  in- 
famy, to  prevent  his  marrying  a  whore :  there  is  the  same 
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reason  to  tell  him  of  his  wife's  infidelity  when  he  is  married, 
to  prevent  the  consequences  of  imposition.  It  is  a  breach 
of  confidence  not  to  tell  a  friend."     Boswell.  "Would 

you  tell  Mr. ■  ?  "  (naming  a  gentleman  who  assuredly 

was  not  in  the  least  danger  of  such  a  miserable  disgrace, 
though  married  to  a  fine  woman).  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir  ; 
because  it  would  do  no  good :  he  is  so  sluggish,  he*d  never 
go  to  Parliament  and  get  through  a  divorce." 

He  said  of  one  of  our  friends,  "  He  [Mr.  Langton]  is 
ruining  himself  without  pleasure.  A  man  who  loses  at 
play,  or  who  runs  out  his  fortune  at  court,  makes  his 
estate  less,  in  hopes  of  making  it  bigger  (I  am  sure  of  this 
word,  which  was  often  used  by  him) :  but  it  is  a  sad  thing 
to  pass  through  the  quagmire  of  parsimony  to  the  gulf  of 
ruin.  To  pass  over  the  flowery  path  of  extravagance  is 
very  well." 

Amongst  the  numerous  prints  pasted  on  the  walls  of  the 
dining-room  at  Streatham  was  Hogarth's  "  Modem  Mid- 
night Conversation."  I  asked  him  what  he  knew  of  Parson 
Ford,  who  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  riotous  group. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  was  my  acquaintance  and  relation,  my 
mother's  nephew.  He  had  *  purchased  a  living  in  the 
country,  but  not  simoniacally.  I  never  saw  him  but  in 
the  country.  I  have  been  told  he  was  a  man  of  great 
parts ;  very  profligate,  but  I  never  heard  he  was  impious." 
BoswELL.  "Was  there  not  a  story  of  his  ghost  having 
appeared?"  Johnson.  "Sir,  it  was  believed.  A  waiter 
at  the  Hummums,  in  which  house  Ford  died,  had  been 
absent  for  some  time,  and  returned,  not  knowing  that  Ford 
was  dead.  G-oing  down  to  the  cellar,  according  to  the 
story,  he  met  him ;  going  down  again,  he  met  him  a 
second  time.  When  he  came  up,  he  asked  some  of  the 
people  of  the  house  what  Ford  could  be  doing  there.  They 
told  him  Ford  was  dead.  The  waiter  took  a  fever,  in 
which  he  lay  for  some  time.  When  he  recovered,  he  said 
he  had  a  message  to  deUver  to  some  women  from  Ford ; 
but  he  was  not  to  tell  what,  or  to  whom.  He  walked  out ; 
he  was  followed;  but  somewhere  about  St.  Paul's  they 
lost  him.  He  came  back,  and  said  he  had  delivered  the 
message,  and  the  women  exclaimed,  *  Then  we  are  all 
undone  ! '     Dr.  Pellet,  who  was  not  a  credulous  man,  in- 
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quired  into  the  truth  of  this  story,  and  he  said  the  eTidence 
was  irresistible.  My  wife  went  to  the  Hummums  ;  (it  is 
a  place  where  people  get  themselves  cupped).  I  belieye 
she  went  with  intention  to  hear  about  tins  story  of  Ford. 
At  first  they  were  unwilling  to  tell  her ;  but,  after  they 
had  talked  to  her,  she  came  away  satisfied  that  it  was  true. 
To  be  sure,  the  man  had  a  fever ;  and  this  vision  may 
have  been  the  beginning  of  it.  But  if  the  message  to  the 
women,  and  their  behaviour  upon  it,  were  true  as  related, 
there  was  something  supernatural.  That  rests  upon  his 
word ;  and  there  it  remains." 

After  Mrs.  Thrale  was  gone  to  bed,  Johnson  and  I  sat 
up  late.  We  resumed  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds's  argument  on 
the  preceding  Sunday,  that  a  man  would  be  virtuous, 
though  he  had  no  other  motive  than  to  preserve  his 
character.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  not  true ;  for,  as  to  this 
world,  vice  does  not  hurt  a  man's  character."  BosweIiIi. 
**Yes,  Sir,  debauching  a  friend's  wife  will."  Johnson. 
"  No,  Sir.  Who  thinks  the  worse  of  [Beauclerk  ^]  for  it  ? 
BoswELL.  "Lord  [Bolingbroke]  was  not  his  friend. 
Johnson.  "  That  is  only  a  circumstance.  Sir ;  a  slight  dis- 
tinction. He  could  not  get  into  the  house  but  by  Lord 
[Bolingbroke].  A  man  is  chosen  knight  of  the  shire  not 
the  less  for  having  debauched  ladies."  Boswell.  "  What, 
Sir,  if  he  debauched  the  ladies  of  gentlemen  in  the  county, 
will  not  there  be  a  general  resentment  against  him  ?  " 
Johnson.  "  No,  Sir.  He  will  lose  those  particular  gentle- 
men ;  but  the  rest  will  not  trouble  their  heads  about  it " 
(warmly).  Boswell.  "Well,  Sir,  I  cannot  think  so." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  there  is  no  talking  with  a  man  who 
will  dispute  what  every  body  knows  (angrily).  Don't  you 
know  this  ?  "  Boswell.  "  No,  Sir ;  and  I  wish  to  think 
better  of  your  country  than  you  represent  it.  I  knew  in 
Scotland  a  gentleman  obliged  to  leave  it  for  debauchii^  a 
lady ;  and  in  one  of  our  counties  an  earl's  brother  lost  his 
election  because  he  had  debauched  the  lady  of  another  earl 
in  that  county,  and  destroyed  the  peace  of  a  noble  family." 

Stni  he  would  not  yield.     He  proceeded :  "  Will  you  not 
allow,  Sir,  that  vice  does  not  hurt  a  man's  character  so  as 

1  [See  vol.  ii.,  p.  231.] 
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to  obstruct  his  prosperity  in  life,  when  yon  know  that 
[Lord  Clive]  was  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  ?  a  man 
who  had  acquired  his  fortune  by  such  crimes,  that,  his 
consciousness  of  them  impelled  him  to  cut  his  own  throat." 
BoswELL.  "You  will  recollect,  Sir,  that  Dr.  Robertson 
said  he  cut  his  throat  because  he  was  weary  of  still  life  ; 
httle  things  not  being  sufficient  to  move  his  great  mind.'* 
Johnson  (very  angry).  "  Nay,  Sir,  what  stuff  is  this !  You 
had  no  more  this  opinion  after  Robertson  said  it  than 
before.  I  know  nothing  more  offensive  than  repeating 
what  one  knows  to  be  foolish  things,  by  way  of  continuing 
a  dispute,  to  see  what  a  man  will  answer, — to  make  him 
your  butt !  "  (angrier  still).  Boswell.  "  My  dear  Sir,  I 
had  no  such  intention  as  you  seem  to  suspect ;  I  had  not 
indeed.  Might  not  this  nobleman  have  felt  everything 
*  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,'  as  Hamlet  says  ?  " 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  if  you  are  to  bring  in  gahhle,  Til  talk  no 
more.  I  will  not,  upon  my  honour."  My  readers  will 
decide  upon  this  dispute. 

Next  morning  [13th  May],  I  stated  to  Mrs.  Thrale  at 
breakfast,  before  he  came  down,  the  dispute  of  last  night 
as  to  the  influence  of  character  upon  success  in  life.  She 
said  he  was  certainly  wrong ;  and  told  me  that  a  baronet 
lost  an  election  in  Wales  because  he  had  debauched  the 
sister  of  a  gentleman  in  the  county,  whom  he  made  one  of 
his  daughters  invite  as  her  companion  at  his  seat  in  the 
country,  when  his  lady  and  his  other  children  were  in  Lon- 
don. But  she  would  not  encounter  Johnson  npon  the  subject. 

I  staid  all  this  day  with  him  at  Streatham.  He  talked 
a  great  deal  in  very  good  humour. 

Looking  at  Messrs.  Dilly's  splendid  edition  of  Lord 
Chesterfield's  miscellaneous  works,  he  laughed,  and  said, 
**Here  are  now  two  speeches  ascribed  to  him,^  both  of 
which  were  written  by  me :  and  the  best  of  it  is,  they  have 
found  out  that  one  is  like  Demosthenes,  and  the  other  like 
Cicero." 

He  censured  Lord  Karnes's  "Sketches  of  the  History  of 
Man,"  for  misrepresenting  Clarendon's  account  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Sir  George  Villiers's  ghost,  as  if  Clarendon 

^  See  Appendix  to  vol  i.  on  Johnson's  parliamentary  debates. — Editor, 
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were  weakly  credulous ;  when  the  truth  is,  that  Clarendon 
only  says,  that  the  story  was  upon  a  better  foundation  of 
credit  than  usually  such  discourses  are  founded  upon  ;  nay. 
speaks  thus  of  the  person  who  was  reported  to  have  seen 
the  vision,  "  the  poor  man,  if  he  had  been  at  all  waking ; " 
which  Lord  Karnes  has  omitted.  He  added, "  In  this  book 
it  is  maintained  that  virtue  is  natural  to  man,  and  that  if 
we  would  but  consult  our  own  hearts  we  should  be  virtuous. 
Now  after  consulting  our  own  hearts  all  we  can,  and 
with  all  the  helps  we  have,  we  find  how  few  of  us  are 
virtuous.  This  is  saying  a  thing  which  all  mankind  know 
not  to  be  true."  Boswell.  **  Is  not  modesty  natural  ?  " 
Johnson.  "  I  cannot  say.  Sir,  as  we  find  no  people  quite 
in  a  state  of  nature;  but,  I  think,  the  more  they  are 
taught,  the  more  modest  they  are.  The  French  are  a  gross, 
ill-bred,  untaught  people ;  a  lady  there  will  spit  on  the 
floor  and  rub  it  with  her  foot.  What  I  gained  by  being  in 
France  was,  learning  to  be  better  satisfied  with  my  own 
country.  Time  may  be  employed  to  more  advantage  from 
nineteen  to  twenty-four,  almost  in  any  way  than  in  travel- 
ling. When  you  set  travelling  against  mere  negation, 
against  doing  nothing,  it  is  better  to  be  sure ;  but  how 
much  more  would  a  young  man  improve  were  he  to  study 
during  those  years !  Indeed,  if  a  young  man  is  wild,  and 
must  run  after  women  and  bad  company,  it  is  better  this 
should  be  done  abroad,  as,  on  his  return,  he  can  break  off 
such  connections,  and  begin  at  home  a  new  man,  with  a 
character  to  form,  and  acquaintance  to  make.  How  little 
does  travelling  supply  to  the  conversation  of  any  man  who 
has  travelled !  how  little  to  Beauclerk ! "  BosweIiL. 
"  What  say  you  to  Lord  [Charlemont]  ?  "  Johnson.  •*  I 
never  but  once  heard  him  talk  of  what*  he  had  seen,  and 
that  was  of  a  large  serpent  in  one  of  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt."  Boswell.  "Well,  I  happened  to  hear  him  teU 
the  same  thing,  which  made  me  mention  him."  * 

I  talked  of  a  country  life.  Johnson.  "  Were  I  to  live 
in  the  country,  I  would  not  devote  myself  to  the  acquisition 
of  popularity ;  I  would  live  in  a  much  better  way,  much 
more  happily ;  I  would  have  my  time  at  my  own  com- 

^  James,  first  earl.  His  lordship  was,  to  the  last,  in  the  habit  of  telling 
this  story  rather  too  often. — Croker, 
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mand,"  Boswell.  "  But,  Sir,  is  it  not  a  sad  thing  to  be  at 
a  distance  from  all  our  literary  friends?"  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  you  will  by-and-by  have  enough  of  this  conversation, 
which  now  delights  you  so  much." 

As  he  was  a  zealous  friend  of  subordination,  he  was  at 
all  times  watchful  to  repress  the  vulgar  cant  against  the 
manners  of  the  great.  "  High  people.  Sir,"  said  he,  "  are 
the  best :  take  a  hundred  ladies  of  quality,  you'll  find  them 
better  wives,  better  mothers,  more  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
own  pleasure  to  their  children,  than  a  hundred  other 
women.  Tradeswomen  (I  mean  the  wives  of  tradesmen)  in 
the  city,  who  are  worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds, 
are  the  worst  creatures  upon  the  earth,  grossly  ignorant, 
and  thinking  viciousness  fashionable.  Farmers,  I  think, 
are  often  worthless  fellows.  Few  lords  will  cheat ;  and,  if 
they  do,  they'll  be  ashamed  of  it :  farmers  cheat,  and  are 
not  ashamed  of  it :  they  have  all  the  sensual  vices  too  of 
the  nobility,  with  cheating  into  the  bargain.  There  is  as 
much  fornication  and  adultery  amongst  farmers  as  amongst 
noblemen."  Boswell.  "  The  notion  of  the  world,  Sir,  how- 
ever, is,  that  the  morals  of  women  of  quality  are  worse  than 
those  in  lower  stations."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir ;  the  licen- 
tiousness of  one  woman  of  quality  makes  more  noise  than 
that  of  a  number  of  women  in  lower  stations :  then,  Sir,  you 
are  to  consider  the  malignity  of  women  in  the  city  against 
women  of  quality,  which  will  make  them  believe  any  thing 
of  them,  such  as  that  they  call  their  coachmen  to  bed.  No, 
Sir;  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  higher  in  rank,  the 
richer  ladies  are,  they  are  the  better  instructed,  and  the 
more  virtuous." 

This  year  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Home  published  his  "  Letter 
to  Mr.  Dunning  on  the  English  Particle."  Johnson  read 
it ;  and  though  not  treated  in  it  with  sufficient  respect,  he 
had  candour  enough  to  say  to  Mr.  Seward,  "Were  I  to  make 
a  new  edition  of  my  Dictionary,  I  would  adopt  several  ^  of 


*  In  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  e 
since  published  with  the  title  of 
Purley,  he  mentions  this 
several  of  his  et 
magnified  it,  showf 
a  iban. 


of  tbftt  Letter,  which  he  has 

rersions  of 
of 
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Mr.  Home's  etymologies.  I  hope  they  did  not  put  the  dog 
in  the  pillory  for  his  libel ;  he  has  too  much  literature  for 
that." ' 

On  Saturday,  May  16, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk's  with  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Steevens,  Dr.  Hoggins,  and 
some  others.  I  regret  very  feelingly  every  instance  of  my 
remissness  in  recording  his  memorahilia ;  I  am  afraid  it  is 
the  condition  of  humanity  (as  Mr.  Windham  of  Norfolk, 
once  observed  to  me,  after  having  made  an  admirable 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  highly  ap- 
plauded, but  which  he  afterwards  perceived  might  have 
been  better),  "  that  we  are  more  uneasy  from  thinkizig  of 
our  wants,  than  happy  in  thinking  of  our  acquisitions." 
This  is  an  unreasonable  mode  of  disturbing  our  tranquillity, 
and  should  be  corrected :  let  me  then  comfort  myself  with 
the  large  treasure  of  Johnson's  conversation  which  I  have 
preserved  for  my  own  enjoyment  and  that  of  the  world ; 
and  let  me  exhibit  what  I  have  upon  each  occasion,  whether 
more  or  less,  whether  a  bulse,  or  only  a  few  sparks  of  a 
diamond. 

He  said,  "  Dr.  Mead  lived  more  in  the  broad  sunshine  of 
life  than  almost  any  man."  * 

The  disaster  of  General  Burgoyne's  army  ^  was  then  the 
common  topic  of  conversation.  It  was  asked  why  piling 
their  arms  was  insisted  upon  as  a  matter  of  such  conse- 
quence, when  it  seemed  to  be  a  circumstance  so  inconsider- 
able in  itself.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  a  French  author  says, 
*  II  y  a  heaucmip  de  puerilUes  dans  la  gtterre/'  All  distinc- 
tions are  trifles,  because  great  things  can  seldom  occur,  and 
those  distinctions  are  settled  by  custom.  A  savage  would 
as  willingly  have  his  meat  sent  to  him  in  the  kitchen,  as 

^  The  letter  to  Mr.  Danning,  containing  the  germ  of  his  system,  was 
published  in  1778.  iirea  Trrcpoci/ro,  or  The  Diyersions  of  x^orley,  ap- 
peared 1786,  in  one  Yolume  8to.,  and  enlarged  in  two  volnmes  4to., 
1798-1802.  An  edition  revised  and  enlarged  by  Richard  Taylor  in  two 
vols.  8vo.,  1829. — Editor, 

^  Dr.  Richard  Mead  was  born  in  1673,  and  died  in  1754.  His  oolleo- 
tion  of  books,  pictures,  and  coins  (which  sold  for  upwards  of  iSl  6,000), 
were,  during  his  life,  most  liberally  open  to  public  curiosity.  He  was 
much  visited  by  the  literati  and  foreigners,  and  did  certainly  live  in  the 
"  sunshine  of  life." — Croker, 

*  Its  surrender  at  Saratoga,  October,  1777. — Croker, 
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eat  it  at  the  table  here :  as  men  become  civilised,  various 
modes  of  denoting  honourable  preference  are  invented." 

He  this  day  made  the  observations  upon  the  similarity 
between  "  Easselas  "  and  "  Candide ;  **  which  I  have  in- 
serted in  its  proper  place/  when  considering  his  admirable 
philosophical  romance.  He  said,  "  Candide,"  he  thought, 
had  more  power  in  it  than  any  thing  that  Yoltaire  had 
written. 

He  said,  "  The  lyrical  part  of  Horace  never  can  be  per- 
fectly translated ;  so  much  of  the  excellence  is  in  the  num- 
bers and  expression.  Francis  has  done  it  the  best.  I'll 
take  his,  five  out  of  six,  against  them  all." 

On  Simday,  May  17, 1  presented  to  him  Mr.  Fullarton, 
of  Fullarton,  who  has  since  distinguished  himself  so  much 
in  India,*  to  whom  he  naturally  talked  of  travels,  as  Mr. 
Brydone  accompanied  him  in  his  tour  to  Sicily  and  Malta. 
He  said,  "The  information  which  we  have  from  modem 
travellers  is  much  more  authentic  than  what  we  had  from 
ancient  travellers;  ancient  travellers  guessed,  modem 
travellers  measure.  The  Swiss  admit  that  there  is  but  one 
error  in  Stanyan.^  If  Brydone  were  more  attentive  to  his 
Bible,  he  would  be  a  good  traveller." 

He  said,  "  Lord  Chatham  was  a  Dictator ;  he  possessed 
the  power  of  putting  the  state  in  motion :  now  there  is  no 
power,  all  order  is  relaxed."  Boswell.  "  Is  there  no  hope 
of  a  change  to  the  better  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  yes.  Sir, 
when  we  are  weary  of  this  relaxation.  So  the  city  of 
London  will  appoint  its  mayors  again  by  seniority."  Bos- 
well. "  But  is  not  that  taking  a  mere  chance  for  having  a 
good  or  a  bad  mayor?"  Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir;  but  the 
evil  of  competition  is  greater  than  that  of  the  worst  mayor 
that  can  come ;  besides,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  choice  of  a  rabble  will  be  right,  than  that  chance 
will  be  right." 

On  Tuesday,  May  19, 1  was  to  set  out  for  Scotland  in  the 

^  See  vol.  i.,  p.  270,  and  note. — Editor. 

^  In  1787,  Mr.  Fullarton  published  a  View  of  the  English  Interests 
m  India,  and  an  Account  of  the  military  operations  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Peninsular,  during  the  campaign  of  1782-4. —  Wright, 

^  Temple  Stanyan,  Esq.,  at  one  time  minister  to  the  Porte,  author  of 
an  Account  of  Switzerland,  1714,  and  of  a  better  known  History  of 
Greece.     He  died  1752.— CroArer,  1835. 

III.  A  A 
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eveniDg.  He  was  engaged  to  dine  with  me  at  Mr.  Dill/s. 
I  waited  upon  him  to  remind  him  of  his  appointment  and 
attend  him  thither ;  he  gave  me  some  salutaiy  ooiinsel,  and 
recommended  vigorous  resolution  against  any  deviation 
from  moral  duty.  Boswell.  "  But  you  would  not  have 
me  to  bind  myself  by  a  solemn  obligation  ?  "  Johnsoh 
(much  agitated).  "  What !  a  vow ! — O,  no,  Sir ;  a  vow  is  a 
horrible  thing !  it  is  a  snare  for  sin.  The  man  who  cannot 
go  to  heaven  without  a  vow, — may  go ."  Here,  stand- 
ing erect  in  the  middle  of  his  library,  and  rolling  grand,  his 
pause  was  truly  a  curious  compound  of  the  solemn  and  the 
ludicrous ;  he  half -whistled  in  his  usual  way  when  pleasant, 
and  he  paused  as  if  checked  by  rehgious  awe.  Methonght 
he  would  have  added,  to  hell,  but  was  restrained.  I 
humoured  the  dilemma.  "  What,  Sir ! "  said  I,  "  In  ecdum 
jusseris  ibit  ?**'  alluding  to  his  imitation  of  it, — 


«) 


"  And  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  he  goes.' 

I  had  mentioned  to  him  a  slight  fault  in  his  noble  **  Imi- 
tation of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,"  a  too  near  recurrence 
of  the  verb  spread  in  his  description  of  the  yoimg  enthxudaflit 

at  college : — 

*  Through  all  his  veins  the  fever  of  renown 
Spreads  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown ; 
O'er  Bodley's  dome  his  future  labours  spread. 
And  Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  head." 

He  had  desired  me  to  change  spreads  to  hv/ms  ;  but  for 
ixjrfect  authenticity,  I  now  had  it  done  with  his  own 
hand."  ^    I  thought  this  alteration  not  only  cured  the  &iult^ 

^  The  slip  of  paper  on  which  he  made  the  correction  is  deposited  bj 
me  in  the  noble  library  to  which  it  relates,  and  to  which  I  have  pre- 
sented other  pieces  of  his  handwriting. 

The  passage  in  the  first,  and  in  some  other  editions,  stands  as  follows : — 

"  When  first  the  college  rolls  receiye  his  name, 
The  young  enthusiast  quits  his  ease  for  fame : 
Resistless  hums  the  fever  of  renown, 
Caught  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown ; 
O'er  Bodley's  dome  his  future  labours  spread, 
And  Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o^er  his  head." 

Johnson,  no  doubt,  in  amending  the  second  awkward  couplet,  InadTW- 
tently  inserted  spreads  instead  of  hums.    The  true  reading  ought  to  b« 
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but  was  more  poetical,  as  it  miglit  carry  an  allusion  to  the 
shirt  by  which  Hercules  was  inflamed. 

We  had  a  quiet,  comfortable  meeting  at  Mr.  Dilly's ;  no- 
body there  but  ourselves.  Mr.  Dilly  mentioned  somebody 
having  wished  that  Milton's  "Tractate  on  Education" 
should  be  printed  along  with  his  Poems  in  the  edition  of 
the  English  Poets  then  going  on.  Johnson.  "  It  would  be 
breaking  in  upon  the  plan ;  but  would  be  of  no  great  con- 
sequence. So  far  as  it  would  be  any  thing,  it  would  be 
wrong.  Education  in  England  has  been  in  danger  of  being 
hurt  by  two  of  its  greatest  men,  Milton  and  Locke.  Mil- 
ton's plan  is  impracticable,  and  I  suppose  has  never  been 
tried.  Locke's,  I  fancy,  has  been  tried  often  enough,  but 
is  very  imperfect ;  it  gives  too  much  to  one  side,  and  too 
little  to  the  other ;  it  gives  too  little  to  literature. — I  shall 
do  what  I  can  for  Dr.  "Watts ;  but  my  materials  are  very 
scanty.  His  poems  are  by  no  means  his  best  works;  I 
cannot  praise  his  poetry  itself  highly,  but  I  can  praise  its 
design." 

My  illustrious  friend  and  I  parted  with  assurances  of 
affectionate  regard. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  25th  of  May,  from  Thorpe,  in  York- 
shire, one  of  the  seats  of  Mr.  Bostille,  and  gave  him  an 
account  of  my  having  passed  a  day  in  Lincoln,  unexpectedly, 
and  therefore  without  having  any  letters  of  introduction ; 
but  that  I  had  been  honoured  with  civilities  from  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Simpson,  an  acquaintance  of  his,  and  Captain 
Broadley,  of  the  Lincolnshire  militia ;  but  more  particu- 
larly from  the  Reverend  Dr.  Gordon,  the  chancellor,  who 
first  received  me  with  great  politeness  as  a  stranger,  and, 
when  I  informed  him  who  I  was,  entertained  me  at  his 
house  with  the  most  flattering  attention.  I  also  expressed 
the  pleasure  with  which  I  had  found  that  our  worthy 
friend,  Langton,  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  own  county 
town. 

introduced  in  any  new  edition  of  the  poem,  which  it  has  not  been  in  any 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  Even  the  Oxford  edition  (1825)  notices  tlie  error 
and  the  correction,  but^  strange  to  say,  does  not  amend  the  text. — Qroher 
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TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh,  June  18,  1778. 

**Mt  dear  Sib, 

"  *  *  *  Since  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  have  been  again 
at  Lanark,  and  have  had  more  conversation  with  Thomson*^ 
sister.  It  is  strange  that  Murdoch,  who  was  his  intimate  friend, 
should  have  mistaken  his  mother*s  maiden  name,  which  he  says 
was  Hume,  whereas  Hume  was  the  name  of  his  grandmother  bj 
the  mother's  side.  His  mother*s  name  was  Beatrix  Trotter,^  % 
daughter  of  Mr.  Trotter  of  Fogo,  a  small  proprietor  of  land. 
Thomson  had  one  brother,  whom  he  had  with  him  in  England  as 
his  amanuensis;  but  he  was  seized  with  a  consumption,  and 
liaving  returned  to  Scotland,  to  try  what  his  native  air  would  do 
for  him,  died  young.  He  had  three  sisters :  one  married  to  Mr. 
Bell,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Strathaven ;  one  to  Mr.  Craig, 
father  of  the  ingenious  architect,  who  gave  the  plan  of  the  New 
Town  of  Edinburgh ;  and  one  to  Mr.  Thomson,  master  of  the 
grammar-school  at  Lanark.  He  was  of  a  humane  and  benevolent 
disposition ;  not  only  sent  valuable  presents  to  his  sisters,  bnt  a 
yearly  allowance  in  money,  and  was  always  wishing  to  have  it  in 
liis  power  to  do  them  more  good.  Lord  Lyttelton's  observation, 
that  ^  he  loathed  much  to  write,*  was  very  true.  His  letters  to  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Thomson,  were  not  frequent ;  and  in  one  of  them  he 
says,  *  All  my  friends  who  know  me,  know  how  backvrard  I  am  to 
write  letters ;  and  never  impute  the  negligence  of  my  hand  to  the 
coldness  of  my  heart.*  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  last  letter  which 
she  had  from  him ;  she  never  heard  that  he  had  any  intention  of 
going  into  holy  orders.  From  this  late  interview  with  his  sister, 
I  think  much  more  favourably  of  him,  as  I  hope  you  will.  I  am 
eager  to  see  more  of  your  Prefaces  to  the  Poets  :  I  solace  myself 
with  the  few  proof-sheets  which  I  have. 

"  I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  HaiWs  '  Annals,*  which  you 
will  please  to  return  to  me  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can.  He 
says,  *  he  wishes  you  would  cut  a  little  deeper  ;  *  but  he  may  be 
proud  that  there  is  so  little  occasion  to  use  the  critical  knife.  I 
ever  am,  my  dear  Sir,  &c.,  **  James  Boswsll**' 

^  Dr.  Johnson  was  hy  no  means  attentive  to  minute  accuracy  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Poets ;  for,  notwithstanding  my  having  detected  this  mis- 
take, he  continued  it. 
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Mr.  Langton  has  been  pleased,  at  my  request,  to  favour 
me  with  some  particulars  of  Dr.  Johnson's  visit  to  Warlej 
Camp,  where  this  gentleman  was  at  the  time  stationed  as  a 
captain  in  the  Lincolnshire  militia.  I  shall  give  them  in 
his  own  words  in  a  letter  to  me. 

"  It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1778,  that  he  complied 
with  my  invitation  to  come  down  to  the  camp  at  Warley,  and  he 
staid  with  me  about  a  week ;  the  scene  appeared,  notwithstanding 
a  great  degree  of  ill  health  that  he  seemed  to  labour  under,  to 
interest  and  amuse  him,  agreeing  with  the  disposition  that  I  be- 
lieve you  know  he  constantly  manifested  towards  inquiring  into 
subjects  of  the  military  kind.  He  sate,  with  a  patient  degree  of 
attention,  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  a  regimental  court-mar- 
tial that  happened  to  be  called  in  the  time  of  his  stay  with  us  ; 
and  one  night,  as  late  as  eleven  o'clock,  he  accompanied  the 
major  of  the  regiment  in  going  what  are  styled  the  rounds^  where 
he  might  observe  the  forms  of  visiting  the  guards,  for  the  seeing 
that  they  and  their  sentries  are  ready  in  their  duty  on  their 
several  posts.  He  took  occasion  to  converse  at  times  on  military 
topics,  once  in  particular,  that  I  see  the  mention  of,  in  your 
■*  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,*  which  lies  open  before  me,* 
as  to  gunpowder ;  which  he  spoke  of  to  the  same  effect,  in  part, 
that  you  relate. 

"  On  one  occasion,  when  the  regiment  were  going  through  their 
exercise,  he  went  quite  close  to  the  men  at  one  of  the  extremities 
of  it,  and  watched  all  their  practices  attentively  ;  and,  when  he 
came  away,  his  remark  was,  *  The  men  indeed  do  load  their  mus- 
kets and  fire  with  wonderful  celerity.*  He  was  likewise  particular 
in  requiring  to  know  what  was  the  weight  of  the  musket  baUs  in 
use,  and  within  what  distance  they  might  be  expected  to  take 
effect  when  fired  off. 

"  In  walking  among  the  tents,  and  observing  the  difference  be- 
tween those  of  the  oflicers  and  private  men,  he  said,  that  the 
superiority  of  accommodation  of  the  better  conditions  of  life,  to 
that  of  the  inferior  ones,  was  never  exhibited  to  him  in  so  dis- 
tinct a  view.  The  civilities  paid  to  him  in  the  camp  were,  from 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Lincolnshire  regiment,  one  of  the  officers 
of  which  accommodated  him  with  a  tent  in  which  he  slept ;  and 
from  General  Hall,  who  very  courteously  invited  him  to  dine 

^  Third  edition,  p.  Ill,     [See  vol.  v.  p.  96.] 
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with  him,  where  he  appeared  to  be  very  well  pieasea  with  hig 
entertainment  and  the  civilities  he  received  on  the  part  of  the 
General ;  ^  the  attention  likewise  of  the  General's  aide-de-camp. 
Captain  Smith,  seemed  to  be  very  welcome  to  him,  as  appear^ 
by  their  engaging  in  a  great  deal  of  discourse  together.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  East- York  regiment  likewise,  on  being  informed 
of  his  coming,  solicited  his  company  at  dinner ;  but  by  that  time 
he  had  fixed  his  departure,  so  that  he  could  not  comply  with  the 
invitation." 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  London,  July  3,  1778. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  of  which  the  second 
complains  of  the  neglect  shown  to  the  first.  You  must  not  tie 
your  friends  to  such  punctual  correspondence.  You  have  all 
possible  assurances  of  my  affection  and  esteem ;  and  there  ought 
to  be  no  need  of  reiterated  professions.  When  it  may  happen 
that  I  can  give  you  either  counsel  or  comfort,  I  hope  it  will  never 
iiappen  to  me  that  I  should  neglect  you  ;  but  you  must  not 
think  me  criminal  or  cold,  if  I  say  nothing  when  I  have  nothing 
to  say. 

"  You  are  now  happy  enough.  Mrs.  Boswell  is  recovered ; 
and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  probability  of  her  long  life.  If 
general  approbation  will  add  any  thing  to  your  enjoyment,  I  can 
tell  you  that  I  have  heard  you  mentioned  as  a  man  whom  every* 
body  likes,     I  think  life  has  little  more  to  give. 

**  [Langton]  has  gone  to  his  regiment.  He  has  laid  down  his 
coach,  and  talks  of  making  more  contractions  of  his  expense:  how 
he  will  succeed,  I  know  not.  It  is  difficult  to  reform  a  house- 
hold gradually ;  it  may  be  done  better  by  a  system  totally  new. 
I  am  afraid  he  has  always  something  to  hide.  When  we  pressed 
him  to  go  to  [Langton],  he  objected  the  necessity  of  attending 
his  navigation ;  '^  yet  he  could  talk  of  going  to  Aberdeen,  a  place 
not  much  nearer  his  navigation.     I  believe  he  cannot  bear  the 

^  When  I  one  day  at  court  expressed  to  General  Hall  my  sense  of  thn 
honour  he  had  done  my  friend,  he  politely  answered,  "  Sir,  I  did  myself 
honour." 

*  The  Wey  canal,  from  Guildford  to  Weybridge,  in  which  he  had  a 
considerable  share,  which  his  family  still  possess. — Croker, 
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thought  of  liying  at  [Langton]  in  a  state  of  diminution,  and  of 
appearing  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  shorn  of 
his  beams.  This  is  natural,  but  it  is  cowardly.  What  I  told 
him  of  the  increasing  expense  of  a  growing  family,  seems  to  have 
struck  him.  He  certainly  had  gone  on  with  yery  confused  views, 
and  we  hare,  I  think,  shown  him  that  he  is  wrong ;  though,  with 
the  common  deficience  of  advisers,  we  have  not  shown  him  how  to 
do  right. 

"  I  wish  you  would  a  little  correct  or  restrain  your  imagination, 
and  imagine  that  happiness,  such  as  life  admits,  may  be  had  at 
other  places  as  well  as  London.  Without  asserting  ^  Stoicism,  it 
may  be  said,  that  it  is  our  business  to  exempt  ourselves  as  much 
as  we  can  from  the  power  of  external  things.  There  is  but  one 
solid  basis  of  happiness ;  and  that  is,  the  reasonable  hope  of  a 
happy  futurity.     This  may  be  had  everywhere. 

"  I  do  uot  blame  your  preference  to  London  to  other  places, 
for  it  is  really  to  be  preferred,  if  the  choice  is  free  ;  but  few  have 
the  choice  of  their  place,  or  their  manner  of  life ;  and  mere  plea- 
sure ought  not  to  be  the  prime  motive  of  action. 

**  Mrs.  Thrale,  poor  thing,  has  a  daughter.  Mr.  Thrale  dislikes 
the  times,  like  the  rest  of  us.  Mrs.  Williams  is  sick  ;  Mrs.  Des- 
moulins  is  poor.  I  have  miserable  nights.  Nobody  is  well  but 
Mr.  Levett.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Li  the  course  of  this  year  there  was  a  difference  between 
nim  and  his  friend  Mr.  Strahan  ;  the  particulars  of  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  relate.  Their  reconciliation  was  com- 
municated to  me  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Strahan  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :— 

^  I  suspect  that  this  is  a  misprint,  and  that  Johnson  wrote^  *'  without 
affecting  Stoicism ;" — but  the  original  letter  being  burned  in  a  mass  of 
papers  in  Scotland,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  my  conjec- 
ture  is  well  founded  or  not.  The  expression  in  the  text,  however,  may 
be  justified. — Malone. 

This  note  of  Malone's  has  always  appeared  to  as  as  ominons  of  the 
fate  of  the  papers  relating  to  Johnson,  deposited  in  the  archives  at 
Auchinleck  by  B*)swell.  No  such  documents — and  the  life  teems  with 
allusions  to  them — now  exist;  and  it  is  very  confidently  believed ' that 
Boswell's  eldest  son,  Alexander  (shot  in  a  duel  by  Mr.  James  Stuart), 
irritated  and  disgusted  at  his  father's  intimacy  with  Johnson,  burnt  or 
destroyed  them.  Some  seem  to  have  been  preserved  by  the  second  son 
James. — Editor. 
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"  The  notes  I  showed  you  that  past  between  him  and  me  were 
dated  in  March  last.  The  matter  lay  dormant  till  27th  July, 
when  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : — 


TO  WILLIAM  STRAHAN,  ESQ. 

*'  SlE, 

"  It  would  be  very  foolish  for  us  to  continue  strangers 
any  longer.  You  can  never  by  persistency  make  wrong  right. 
If  I  resented  too  acrimoniously,  I  resented  only  to  yourself.  No- 
body ever  saw  or  heard  what  I  wrote.  You  saw  that  my  anger 
was  over ;  for  in  ^  day  or  two  I  came  to  your  house.  I  have 
given  you  a  longer  time  ;  and  I  hope  you  have  made  so  good 
use  of  it,  as  to  be  no  longer  on  evil  terms  with.  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

**  Sam.  Johnson.** 

^^  On  this  I  called  upon  him :  and  he  has  since  dined  with 


me. 


After  this  time,  the  same  friendship  as  formerly  con- 
tinued between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Strahan.  Mj  friend 
mentioned  to  me  a  little  circumstance  of  his  attention, 
which,  though  we  may  smile  at  it,  must  be  allowed  to  have 
its  foundations  in  a  nice  and  true  knowledge  of  human 
life.  "  When  I  write  to  Scotland,"  said  he,  "  I  employ 
Strahan  to  frank  my  letters,  that  he  may  have  the  conse- 
quence of  appearing  a  parliament-man  among  his  country- 


men." 


TO  CAPTAIN  LANGTON,' 

Warley  Camp, 

"Oct.  31, 1778. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  When  I  recollect  how  long  ago  I  was  received  with  so 
much  kindness  at  Warley  Common,  I  am  ashamed  that  I  have  not 
made  some  inquiries  after  my  friends. 

"  Pray  how  many  sheep-stealers  did  you  convict  ?  and  how  did 
you  pimish  them  ?  When  are  you  going  to  be  cantoned  in  better 
habitations  ?    The  air  grows  cold,  and  the  ground  damp.    Longer 

^  Dr.  Johnson  here  addresses  his  worthy  friend,  Bennet  Langton,  Esq., 
by  his  title  as  Captain  of  Lincolnshire  Militia,  in  which  he  has  since  been 
most  deservedly  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major. 
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stay  in  the  camp  cannot  be  without  much  danger  to  the  health  of 
the  common  men,  if  even  the  officers  can  escape. 

*'  You  see  that  Dr.  Percy  is  now  dean  of  Carlisle ;  above  five 
hundred  a  year,  with  a  power  of  presenting  himself  to  some  good 
living.     He  is  provided  for. 

*^  The  session  of  the  Club  is  to  commence  with  that  of  the 
parliament.  Mr.  Banks ^  desires  to  be  admitted;  he  will  be  a 
very  honourable  accession. 

"  Did  the  King  please  you  ?  ^  The  Coxheath  men,  I  think, 
have  some  reason  to  complain.^  Reynolds  says  your  camp  is 
better  than  theirs. 

"I  hope  you  find  yourself  able  to  encounter  this  weather. 
Take  care  of  your  own  health ;  and,  as  you  can,  of  your  men. 
Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  all  the  gentlemen  whose 
notice  I  have  had,  and  whose  kindness  I  have  experienced.  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  &c.,  "Sam.  Johnson." 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  18th  of  August,  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  6th  of  November ;  informing  him  of  my 
having  had  another  son  bom,  whom  I  had  called  James  ;  * 
that  I  had  passed  some  time  at  Auchinleck ;  that  the 
Countess  of  Loudoun,  now  in  her  ninety-ninth  year,  was  as 
fresh  as  when  he  saw  her,  and  remembered  lum  with  re- 
spect ;  and  that  his  mother  by  adoption,  the  Countess  of 
Eglintoune,  had  said  to  me,  "  Tell  Mr.  Johnson  I  love  him 
exceedingly ;"  that  I  had  again  suffered  much  from  bad 

^  Afterwards  the  right  honourable  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  K.B.,  so  long 
president  of  the  Royal  Society. — Croker, 

He  was  elected  December,  1778. — Editor. 

^  His  Majesty  and  the  Queen  visited  Warley  Camp  on  the  20th  Octo- 
ber.— Croker. 

^  Of  the  king's  not  visiting  that  camp  as  well  as  Warley;  which, 
however,  he  did,  on  the  3rd  November. — Croker. 

*  This  was  the  gentleman  who  contributed  a  few  notes  to  this  work. 
He  was  of  Brazennose  College,  and  a  Vinerian  Fellow,  and  died  in 
February,  1822,  at  his  chambers,  in  the  Temple.  B.A.  January  28, 
1801 ;  M.A.  June  19,  1806.— ^a//. 

I  knew  him,  and  tried  once  to  persuade  him  to  edit  this  work,  but  he 
died  soon  after,  having  just  completed  a  new  edition  of  Malone's  Shak- 
speare.  He  was  very  convivial,  and  in  other  respects  like  his  father — 
though  altogether  on  a  smaller  scale.  There  is  an  account  of  him  in  the 
Edin.  Ann.  Keg.  for  1822,  written  by  our  common  friend,  Mr.  Markland. 
— Croker. 
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spirits ;  and  that  as  it  was  very  long  since  I  heard  from 
hiin,  I  was  not  a  little  uneasy. 

The  continuance  of  his  regard  for  his  friend,  Dr.  Bumey, 
appears  from  the  following  letters : — 


TO  THE  REV.  DR.  WHEELER,' 

Oxford, 

«  London,  Nov.  2,  1778. 

"Dear  Sib, 

**Dr.  Burney,  who  brings  this  paper,  is  engaged  in  a 
History  of  Music ;  and  having  been  told  by  Dr.  Markham  of  some 
MSS.  relating  to  his  subject,  which  are  in  the  library  of  your 
college,  is  desirous  to  examine  them.  He  is  my  friend;  and 
therefore  I  take  the  liberty  of  entreating  your  favour  and  assist- 
ance in  his  inquiry  ;  and  can  assure  you,  with  great  confidence, 
that  if  you  knew  him,  he  would  not  want  any  intervenient  solici- 
tation to  obtain  the  kindness  of  one  who  loves  learning  and  virtue 
as  you  love  them. 

'*  I  have  been  flattering  myself  all  the  summer  with  the  hope  of 
paying  my  annual  visit  to  my  friends;  but  something  has  ob- 
structed me  ;  I  still  hope  not  to  be  long  without  seeing  yon.  I 
should  be  glad  of  a  little  literary  talk ;  and  glad  to  show  you,  by 
the  frequency  of  my  visits,  how  eagerly  I  love  it,  when  you  talk 
it.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

« 

TO   THE  REV.   DR.   EDWARDS,' 

Oxford, 

"London,  Nov.  2,  1778. 
"  Sir, 

*'  The  bearer,  Dr.  Bumcy,  has  had  some  account  of  a 
Welsh  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library,  from  which  he  hopes 
to  gain  some  materials  for  his  History  of  Music ;  but,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  language,  is  at  a  loss  where  to  find  assistance.  I 
make  no  doubt  but  you.  Sir,  can  help  him  through  his  difficulties, 

^  Benjamin  Wheeler  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  November  12, 
1751.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  Kegius  Professor  of  Divinity  and 
Canon  of  Christ-Church. — Rail, — Croker. 

^  Edward  Edwards  entered  at  Jesus  College,  1743,  set.  17 ;  M.A.  1749 ; 
B.D.  1756;  and  D.D.  1760.-  HalL— Croker, 
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and  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  him  to  your 
favour,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  find  him  a  man  worthy  of  every 
civiHty  that  can  be  shown,  and  every  benefit  that  can  be  con- 
ferred. 

"  But  we  must  not  let  Welsh  drive  us  from  Greek.  What 
comes  of  Xenophon  ?  *  If  you  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  publish- 
ing the  book,  do  not  let  your  commentaries  be  lost ;  contrive  that 
they  may  be  published  somewhere.     I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

These  letters  procured  Dr.  Bumey  great  kindness  and 
friendly  offices  from  both  of  these  gentlemen,  not  only  on 
tliat  occasion,  but  in  future  visits  to  the  university.  The 
same  year  Dr.  Johnson  not  only  wrote  to  Joseph  Warton 
in  favour  of  Dr.  Burney's  youngest  son,  who  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  college  of  Winchester,  but  accompanied  him 
when  he  went  thither. 

We  surely  cannot  but  admire  the  benevolent  exertions 
of  this  great  and  good  man,  especially  when  we  consider 
how  grievously  he  was  afflicted  with  bad  health,  and  how 
uncomfortable  his  home  was  made  by  the  perpetual  jar- 
ring of  those  whom  he  charitably  accommodated  under  his 
roof.  He  has  sometimes  suffered  me  to  talk  jocularly  of  his 
group  of  females,  and  call  them  his  Seraglio,  He  thus 
mentions  them,  together  with  honest  Levett,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,^  "  Williams  hates  every  body ; 
Levett  hates  Desmoulins,  and  does  not  love  Williams; 
Desmoulins  hates  them  both ;  Poll  *  loves  none  of  them/' 

^  Dr.  Edwards  was  preparing  an  edition  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  complete. — Croker. 

It  was  published  in  1785,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Owen. — Wright, 

^  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 

'  Miss  Carraichael. 

Madame  D'Arblay  records  a  conversation  which  took  place  at  Streat- 
ham,  September,  1778,  about  Johnson's  household,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  this  Miss  Carraichael.    "  Mrs.  Thrale.  But,  pray,  Sir.  who  is 

the  Poll  you  talic  of? Dr.  Johnson.  Why  I  took  to  Poll  very 

well  at  first,  but  she  won't  do  upon  a  nearer  examination.  Mrs. 
TuRALE.  How  came  she  among  you.  Sir  ?  Dr.  Johnson.  Why  I  don't 
rightly  remember,  but  we  could  spare  her  very  well  from  among  us. 
Poll  is  a  stupid  slut ;  I  had  some  hopes  of  her  at  first :  but  when  I  talked 
to  her  tightly  and  closely,  I  could  make  nothing  of  her ;  she  was  wiggle- 
waggle,  and  I  could  never  persuade  her  to  be  categorical." — Vol.  i.  p. 
94-95,— Editor. 
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TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Nov.  21,  1778. 

**Dear  Sir, 

'*  It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  I  wrote,  and  I  think  you 
have  some  reason  to  complain  ;  however,  you  must  not  let  small 
things  disturb  you,  when  you  have  such  a  fine  addition  to  your 
happiness  as  a  new  boy,  and  I  hope  your  lady's  health  restored  by 
bringing  him.  It  seems  very  probable  that  a  little  care  will  now 
restore  her,  if  any  remains  of  her  complaints  are  left. 

"  You  seem,  if  I  understand  your  letter,  to  be  gaining  groiind 
at  Auehinleck  ;  an  incident  that  would  give  me  great  delight. 

"When  any  fit  of  anxiety,  or  gloominess,  or  perversion  of  mind 
lays  hold  upon  you,  make  it  a  rule  not  to  publish  it  by  complaints, 
but  exert  your  whole  care  to  hide  it ;  by  endeavouring  to  hide 
it,  you  will  drive  it  away.     Be  always  busy. 

"  The  Club  is  to  meet  with  the  parliament ;  we  talk  of  electing 
Banks,  the  traveller ;  he  will  be  a  reputable  member.  Langton 
has  been  encamped  with  his  company  of  militia  on  Warley 
Common;  I  spent  five  days  amongst  them;  he  signalised  him- 
self as  a  diligent  officer,  and  has  very  high  respect  in  the  regiment. 
He  presided  when  I  was  there  at  a  court-martial;  he  is  now 
quartered  in  Hertfordshire  ;  his  lady  and  little  ones  are  in  Scot- 
land.    Paoli  came  to  the  camp  and  commended  the  soldiers. 

*'  Of  myself  I  have  no  great  matters  to  say  :  my  health  is  not 
restored ;  my  nights  are  restless  and  tedious.  The  best  night 
that  I  have  had  these  twenty  years  was  at  Fort  Augustus. 

"  I  hope  soon  to  send  you  a  few  Lives  to  read.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  your  most  aficctionate,  **Sam.  Johnson.** 

About  this  time  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Hussey,  who 
had  been  some  time  in  trade,  and  was  then  a  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England,  being  about  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  Aleppo,  and  other  parts  of  the  East^  which  he 
accomplished,  Dr.  Johnson  (who  had  long  been  in  habits 
of  intimacy  with  him)  honoured  him  with  the  following 
letter : — 
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TO  MR.  JOHN  HUSSEY. 

«  Dec.  29, 1778. 
"  Dbae  Sir, 

"  I  have  sent  you  the  '  Grammar,'  and  have  left  you  two- 
books  more,  by  which  I  hope  to  be  remembered :  write  my  name 
in  them  ;  we  may,  perhaps,  see  each  other  no  more :  yon  part 
with  my  good  wishes,  nor  do  I  despair  of  seeing  you  return.  Let 
no  opportunities  of  vice  corrupt  you  ;  let  no  bad  examples 
seduce  you;  let  the  blindness  of  Mahometans  confirm  you  in 
Christianity.  God  bless  you.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate 
humble  servant,  "Sam.  Johnson." 

Jolmson  this  year  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the 
publicatioii  of  the  first  volume  of  "  Discourses  to  the  Royal 
Academy,"  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whom  he  always  con- 
sidered as  one  of  his  literary  school.  Much  praise  indeed 
is  due  to  those  excellent  Discourses,  which  are  so  universally- 
admired,  and  for  which  the  author  received  from  the  Em- 
press of  Russia  a  gold  snuff-box,  adorned  with  her  profile 
in  has  relief,  set  in  diamonds  ;  and  containing  what  is  infi- 
nitely more  valuable,  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  are  written, 
with  her  imperial  majesty's  own  hand,  the  following 
words : — "  Pour  le  Chevalier  Reynolds,  en  temoignage  du  con- 
tentement  qui  fai  ressentie  a  la  lecture  de  ses  excellens  Dis- 
cours  sur  la  Peinture,** 

This  year,  Johnson  gave  the  world  a  luminous  proof  that 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  in  all  its  faculties,  whether  memory, 
judgment,  or  imagination,  was  not  in  the  least  abated  ;  for 
this  year  came  out  the  first  four  volumes  of  his  "Prefaces, 
biographical  and  critical,  to  the  most  eminent  of  the 
English  Poets,"  *  published  by  the  booksellers  of  London. 
The  remaining  volumes  came  out  in  the  year  1780.  The 
poets  were  selected  by  the  several  booksellers  who  had  the 
honorary  copyright,  which  is  still  preserved  among  them  by 
mutual  compact,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  against  the  perpetuity  of  literary  property.  We 
have  his  own  authoi'ity,'  that  by  his  recommendation  the 
poems  of  Blackmore,  Watts,  Pomfret  and  Talden.  wai«. 

1  Life  of  Watts. 
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added  to  the  collection.    Of  this  work  I  shall  speak  more 
particularly  hereafter. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  I  wrote  to  him  on  several 
topics,  and  mentioned,  that  as  he  had  been  so  good  as  to 
permit  me  to  have  the  proof  sheets  of  his  '*  laves  of  the 
Poets,"  I  had  written  to  his  servant,  Francis,  to  take  care  of 
them  for  me. 


MR.   BOSWELL   TO   DR.   JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh,  Feb.  2,  1779. 

"  My  Deae  Sir, 

**  Garrick's  death  is  a  striking  event ;  not  that  we  should 
t>e  surprised  with  the  death  of  any  man  who  has  lived  sixty-two 
years ;  ^  but  because  there  was  a  vivacity  in  our  late  celebrated 
friend,  which  drove  away  the  thoughts  of  death  from  any  associa- 
tion with  him,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  tenderly  affected  with  his 
^departure  ;  and  I  would  wish  to  hear  from  you  upon  the  subject. 
I  was  obliged  to  him  in  my  days  of  effervescence  in  London, 
when  poor  Derrick  was  my  governor  ;  and  since  that  lime  I  re- 
ceived many  civilities  from  him.  Do  you  remember  how  pleasing 
it  was,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  him  at  Inverary,  upon  our 
first  return  to  civilised  living  after  our  Hebridean  journey  P  I 
shall  always  remember  him  with  affection  as  weU  as  admiration. 

'^  On  Saturday  last,  being  the  30th  of  January,^  I  drank  coffee 
and  old  port,  and  had  solemn  conversation  with  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Falconer,  a  nonjuring  bishop,  a  very  learned  and  worthy 
man.  He  gave  two  toasts,  which  you  will  believe  I  drank  wiUi 
•cordiality, — Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  Flora  Macdonald.  I  sat 
iibout  four  hours  with  him,  and  it  was  really  as  if  I  had  been 
living  in  the  last  century.  The  episcopal  church  of  Scotland, 
though  faithful  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  has  never  accepted 
of  any  conge  cCelire  since  the  revolution ;  it  is  the  only  true  epis- 
copal church  in  Scotland,  as  it  has  its  own  succession  of  bishops. 
For  as  to  the  episcopal  clergy,  who  take  the  oath  to  the  present 
government,  they  indeed  follow  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England, 
but,  as  Bishop  Falconer  observed,  '  they  are  not  episcopals ,-    or 

*  The  inscription  beneath  the  bust  of  Garrick  in  Lichfield  Cathedral 
records  that  he  died  on  the  20th  Jan.,  1779,  aged  63  years. — Editor. 

^  [Formerly  appointed  by  the  Church  of  England  to  be  observed  in 
memory  of  "  the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles  the  First."] 
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tbej  are  under  no  bishop,  as  a  bishop  cannot  have  authority  be- 
yond his  diocese.*  This  yenerable  gentleman  did  me  the  honour 
to  dine  with  me  yesterday,  and  he  laid  his  hands  upon  the  heads 
of  my  little  ones.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  curious  literary  con- 
Tersation,  particularly  about  Mr.  Thomas  Ruddiman,  with  whom 
he  Hired  in  great  friendship. 

*'  Any  fresh  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  makes  one  embrace 
more  closely  a  valuable  friend.  My  dear  and  much  respected  Sir, 
may  God  preserve  you  long  in  this  world  while  I  am  in  it.  I  am 
ever,  your  much  obliged,  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

*' James  Boswell." 

On  the  23rd  of  February  I  wrote  to  him  again,  com- 
plaining of  his  silence,  as  I  had  heard  he  was  ill,  and  had 
written  to  Mr.  Thrale  for  information  concerning  him:  and 
I  announced  my  intention  of  soon  being  again  in  London 

TO   JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"March  13,  1779. 

"DeaeSib, 

**  Why  should  you  take  such  delight  to  make  a  bustle,  to 
write  to  Mr.  Thrale  that  I  am  negligent,  and  to  Francis  to  do 
what  is  so  very  unnecessary  ?  Thrale,  you  may  be  sure,  cared 
not  about  it ;  and  I  shall  spare  Francis  the  trouble,  by  ordering  a 
set  both  of  the  Lives  and  Poets  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,^  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  marmalade.  Persuade  her  to  accept  them,  and 
accept  them  kindly.  If  I  thought  she  would  receive  them  scorn- 
fully, I  would  send  them  to  Miss  Boswell,  who,  I  hope,  has  yet 
none  of  her  mammals  ill-will  to  me. 

"I  would  send  sets  of  Lives,  four  volumes,  to  some  other 
friends,  to  Lord  Hailes  first.  His  second  volume  lies  by  my  bed- 
side :  a  book  surely  of  great  labour,  and  to  every  just  thinker  of 
great  delight.  Write  me  word  to  whom  I  shall  send  besides. 
Would  it  please  Lord  Auchinleck  ?  Mrs.  Thrale  waits  in  the 
coach.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

This  letter  crossed  me  on  the  road  to  London,  where  I 
arrived  on  Monday,  March  16,  and  next  morning,  at  a  late 
hour  found  Dr.  Johnson  sitting  over  his  tea,  attended  by 

I  He  sent  a  set  elegantly  bound  and  g^t,  which  was  received  as  a  ven* 

handsome  present. 
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Mrs.  Desmoulins,  Mr.  Levett,  and  a  dergyman,  who  liad 
come  to  submit  some  poetical  pieces  to  his  revision.  It  is 
wonderful  what  a  number  and  variety  of  writers,  some  of 
them  even  unknown  to  him,  prevailed  on  his  good-natnre 
to  look  over  their  works,  and  suggest  corrections  and  im- 
provements. My  arrival  interrupted,  for  a  little  while, 
the  important  business  of  this  true  representative  of 
Bayes ;  upon  its  being  resumed,  I  found  that  the  subject 
under  immediate  consideration  was  a  translation,  yet  in 
manuscript,  of  the  "  Carmen  Seculare "  of  Horace,  which 
had  this  year  been  set  to  music,  and  performed  as  a  public 
entertainment  in  London,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  Monsieur 
PhUidor  *  and  Signor  Baretti.  When  Johnson  had  done 
reading,  the  author  asked  him  bluntly,  "If  upon  the 
whole  it  was  a  good  translation  ?  "  Johnson,  whose  regard 
for  truth  was  uncommonly  strict,  seemed  to  be  puzzled 
for  a  moment  what  answer  to  make,  as  he  certainly  could 
not  honestly  commend  the  performance:  with  exquisite 
address  he  evaded  the  question  thus  :  **  Sir,  I  do  not  say 
that  it  may  not  be  made  a  very  good  translation."  Here 
nothing  whatever  in  favour  of  the  performance  was 
affirmed,  and  yet  the  writer  was  not  shocked.  A  printed 
"  Ode  to  the  Warlike  Genius  of  Britain  "  came  next  in  re- 
view. The  bard  ^  was  a  lank  bony  figure,  with  short  black 
hair ;  he  was  writhing  himself  in  agitation,  while  Johnson 
read,  and,  showing  his  teeth  in  a  grin  of,  earnestness,  ex- 
claimed in  broken  sentences,  and  in  a  keen  sharp  tone,  "  Is 
that  poetry,  Sir  ? — Is  it  Pindar  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir, 
there  is  here  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  poetry."  Then, 
turning  to  me,  the  poet  cried,  "  My  muse  has  not  been 
long  upon  the  town,  and  (pointing  to  the  Ode)  it  trembles 
under  the  hand  of  the  great  critic."     Johnson,  in  a  tone 

^  Andrew  Fhilidor,  a  musician  and  chess-player  of  eminence.  In  1777 
he  published  Analyse  du  Jeu  des  Echecs. 

3  This  was  a  Mr.  Tasker.  Mr.  D'lsraeli  informed  me  that  this  per* 
trait  is  so  accurately  drawn,  that  being,  some  years  after  the  publication 
of  this  work,  at  a  watering-place  on  the  coast  of  Devon,  he  was  visited 
by  Mr.  Tasker,  whose  name,  however,  he  did  not  then  know,  but  was  so 
struck  with  his  resemblance  to  Boswell's  picture,  that  he  asked  hiia 
whether  he  had  not  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  it  appeared 
that  he  was  indeed  the  author  of  The  Warlike  Genius  of  Britain. — 
Croker, 
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of  displeasure,  asked  liim,  "  Why  do  you  praise  Anson  ?  " 
I  did  not  trouble  him  by  asking  his  reason  for  this  ques- 
tion.* He  proceeded : — "  Here  is  an  error,  Sir :  you  have 
made  Q^nius  feminine."  "Palpable,  Sir  (cried  the  en- 
thusiast) ;  I  know  it.  But  (in  a  lower  tone)  it  was  to  pay 
a  compliment  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  with  wluch 
her  grace  was  pleased.  She  is  walking  across  Coxheath  in 
the  military  uniform,  and  I  suppose  her  to  be  the  Genius 
of  Britain."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  are  giving  a  reason  for 
it ;  but  that  will  not  make  it  right.  You  may  have  a  rea- 
son why  two  and  two  should  make  five ;  but  they  will  still 
make  but  four." 

Although  I  was  several  times  with  him  in  the  course  of 
the  following  days,  such  it  seems  were  my  occupations,  or 
such  my  negligence,  that  I  have  preserved  no  memorial  of 
his  conversation  till  Friday,. March  26,  when  I  visited  him. 
He  said  he  expected  to  be  attacked  on  account  of  his 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets."  "  However,"  said  he,  "  I  would 
rather  be  attacked  than  unnoticed.  For  the  worst  thing 
you  can  do  to  an  author  is  to  be  silent  as  to  his  works.  An 
assault  upon  a  town  is  a  bad  thing  ;  but  starving  it  is  still 
worse ;  an  assault  may  be  unsuccessful,  you  may  have  more 
men  Idlled  than  you  kill ;  but  if  you  starve  the  town,  you 
are  sure  of  victory." 

Talking  of  a  fnend  of  ours  associating  with  persons  of 
very  discordant  principles  and  characters ;  I  said  he  was 

^  The  epigram  written  at  Lord  Anson's  house  many  years  ago, 
*'  where  (says  Mr.  Johnson)  I  was  well  received  and  kindly  treated,  and 
with  the  true  gratitude  of  a  wit  ridiculed  the  master  of  the  house  before 
I  had  left  it  an  hour,"  has  been  falsely  printed  in  many  papers  since  his 
death.  I  wrote  it  down  from  his  own  lips  one  evening  in  August,  1772, 
not  neglecting  the  little  preface,  accusing  himself  of  making  so  graceless 
a  return  for  the  cirilities  shown  him.  He  had,  among  other  elegancies 
about  the  park  and  gardens,  been  made  to  observe  a  Temple  to  th^ 
Winds,  when  this  thought  naturally  presented  itself  to  a  wit : 

''  Gratum  animum  laudo ;  Qui  debuit  omnia  ventis 
Quam  bene  ventorum  surgere  templa  jubet  I** 

— Piozzij  Anecdotes,  p.  71. 

Lord  Anson's  seat,  Mo«>r  Park,  Hertfordshire,  which  JohnP"" 
now  belongs  to  Lord  Ebury,  who,  with  generous  liberd 
freest  access  to  the  rare  beauties  of  that  delightful  park; 
to  the  Winds  exists  in  its  integrity  ^  and  the  triditioft  ^ 
is  not  allowed  to  die. — Editor, 

III.  B  B 
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a  very  universal  man,  quite  a  man  of  the  world.  Johhboh. 
**  Yes,  Sir ;  but  one  may  be  so  much  a  man  of  the  world, 
as  to  be  nothing  in  the  world.  I  remember  a  passage  in 
Goldsmith's '  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  which  he  was  after¥rardB 
fool  enough  to  expunge.  '  I  do  not  love  a  man  who  is  zeal- 
ous for  nothing.' "  Bobwell.  "  That  was  a  fine  passage." 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir :  there  was  another  fine  passage  too, 
which  he  struck  out :  '  When  I  was  a  young  man,  being 
anxious  to  distinguish  myseK,  I  was  perpetually  starting 
new  propositions.  But  I  soon  gave  this  over ;  for  I  found 
that  generally  what  was  new  was  false.' "  I  said  I  did 
not  like  to  sit  with  people  of  whom  I  had  not  a  good 
opinion.  Johnson.  "  But  you  must  not  indulge  your 
delicacy  too  much,  or  you  will  be  a  tete-a-tite  man  all  your 
life." 

During  my  stay  in  London  this  spring,  I  find  I  was  un- 
accountably negligent  in  preserving  Johnson's  sayings, 
more  so  than  at  any  time  when  I  was  happy  enough  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  wisdom  and  wit.  There  is 
no  help  for  it  now.  I  must  content  myseK  with  present- 
ing such  scraps  as  I  have.  But  I  am  neveoiheless 
ashamed  and  vexed  to  think  how  much  has  been  lost. 
It  is  not  that  there  was  a  bad  crop  this  year,  but  that 
I  was  not  sufficiently  careful  in  gathering  it  in.  I  there- 
fore, in  some  instances,  can  only  exhibit  a  few  detached 
fiagments. 

Talking  of  the  wonderful  concealment  of  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  letters  signed  Juniiis,  he  said, ''  I  should 
have  believed  Burke  to  be  Junius,  because  I  know  no  man 
but  Burke  who  is  capable  of  writing  these  letters;  but 
Burke  spontaneously  denied  it  to  me.  The  case  would 
have  been  different,  had  I  asked  him  if  he  was  the  author ; 
a  man  so  questioned,  as  to  an  anonymous  publication,  may 
think  he  has  a  right  to  deny  it." 

He  observed  that  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Sheridan,  had  been 
honoured  with  extraordinary  attention  in  his  own  country. 
by  having  had  an  exception  made  in  his  favour  in  an  Irish 
act  of  parliament  concerning  insolvent  debtors.*     "Thus 

^  Johnson  had  been  misinformed.  Mr.  Whyte  tells  ns  in  his  Misosl- 
lanea  Xnva,  of  the  personal  civility  with  which  some  members  of  a  oQm- 
mittee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  on  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  iiMolTent 
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to  be  singled  out,"  said  he,  "  by  a  legislature,  as  an  object 
of  public  consideration  and  loudness,  is  a  proof  of  no 
common  merit." 

At  Streatliam,  on  Monday,  March  29,  at  breakfast,  he 
maintained  that  a  father  had  no  right  to  control  the  incli- 
nations of  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

On  Wednesday,  March  31,  when  I  visited  him,  and  con- 
fessed an  excess  of  which  I  had  very  seldom  been  guilty, — 
that  I  had  spent  a  whole  night  in  playing  at  cards,  and 
that  I  could  not  look  back  on  it  with  satisfaction, — ^instead 
of  a  harsh  animadversion,  he  mildly  said,  "  Alas,  Sir,  on 
how  few  things  can  we  look  back  with  satisfaction ! " 

On  Thursday,  April  1,  he  commended  one  of  the  Dukes 
of  Devonshire  for  "  a  dogged  veracity."  He  said,  too, 
""  London  is  nothing  to  some  people ;  but  to  a  man  whose 
pleasure  is  intellectual,  London  is  the  place.  And  there  is 
no  place  where  economy  can  be  so  well  practised  as  in 
London :  more  can  be  had  here  for  the  money,  even  by 
ladies,  than  any  where  else.  You  cannot  play  tricks  with 
your  fortune  in  a  small  place ;  you  must  make  an  uniform 
appearance.  Here  a  lady  may  have  well-furnished  apart- 
ments, and  elegant  dress,  without  any  meat  in  her  kitchen." 

I  was  amused  by  considering  with  how  much  ease  and 
coolness  he  could  write  or  talk  to  a  friend,  exhorting  him 
not  to  suppose  that  happiness  was  not  to  be  found  as  well 
in  other  places  as  in  London ;  when  he  himself  was  at  all 
times  sensible  of  its  being,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
heaven  upon  earth.  The  truth  is,  that  by  those  who  from 
sagacity,  attention,  and  experience,  have  learnt  the  full 
advantage  of  London,  its  pre-eminence  over  every  other 
place,  not  only  for  variety  of  enjoyment,  but  for  comfort, 
will  be  felt  with  a  philosophical  exultation.  The  freedom 
from  remark  and  petty  censure,  with  which  life  may  be 
passed  there,  is  a  circumstance  which  a  man  who  knows 
the  teasing  restraint  of  a  narrow  circle  must  relish  highly. 

debtors  treated  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Whyte,  who  appeared  on  his  be- 
half, but  there  is  no  exception  in  the  act.  Sheridan's  name  is  one  of  some 
hundreds,  and  has  no  distinction  whatsoever.  The  favour  he  sought 
was,  to  be  included  in  the  act  without  being  in  actual  custody,  as  he  was 
resident  in  France ;  this  he  obtained,  but  not  specially,  for  one  h  ' 
tmd  twenty  other  persons  in  similar  circumstances  are  also  inclo 
Schedule  to  Irish  Statute,  5  G.  3,  c.  23. — Croker 
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Mr.  Burke,  whose  orderly  and  amiable  domestic  habits 
might  make  the  eye  of  observation  less  irksome  to  hirn 
than  to  most  men,  said  once  very  pleasantly,  in  my  hear- 
ing, "  Though  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  Bristol,  I 
should  not  like  to  live  there ;  I  should  be  obliged  to  be  so 
much  upon  my  good  behaviour."  In  London,  a  man  miay 
live  in  splendid  society  at  one  time,  and  in  frugal  retire- 
ment at  another,  without  animadversion.  There,  and  there 
alone,  a  man's  own  house  is  truly  his  castle,  in  which  he 
can  be  in  perfect  safety  from  intrusion  whenever  he  pleases. 
I  never  shall  forget  how  well  this  was  expressed  to  me  one 
day  by  Mr.  Meynell :  "  The  chief  advantage  of  London/^ 
said  he,  **  is,  that  a  man  is  always  so  nea/r  his  hwrrow" 

He  said  of  one  of  his  old  acquaintances,  ''  He  is  very  fit 
for  a  travelling  governor.  He  knows  French  very  welL 
He  is  a  man  of  good  principles ;  and  there  would  be  no 
danger  that  a  young  gentleman  shoidd  catch  his  manner ; 
for  it  is  so  very  bad,  that  it  must  be  avoided.  In  that 
respect  he  would  be  like  the  drunken  Helot." 

A  gentleman  has  informed  me,  that  Johnson  said  of  the 
same  person,  "  Sir,  he  has  the  most  inverted  understand- 
ing of  any  man  whom  I  have  ever  known." 

On  Friday,  April  2,  being  Good  Friday,  I  visited  himi  in 
the  morning  as  usual ;  and  finding  that  we  insensibly  fell 
into  a  train  of  ridicule  upon  the  foibles  of  one  of  our 
friends,  a  very  worthy  man,  I,  by  way  of  a  check,  quoted 
some  good  admonition  from  "  The  Government  of  the 
Tongue,"  that  very  pious  book.  It  happened  also  remark- 
ably  enough,  that  the  subject  of  the  sermon  preached  to 
us  to-day  by  Dr.  Burrowes,  the  rector  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  was  the  certainty  that  at  the  last  day  we  must  give 
an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body ;  and  amongst 
various  acts  of  culpability  he  mentioned  evil-speaking.  As 
we  were  moving  slowly  along  in  the  crowd  from  churchy 
Johnson  jogged  my  elbow,  and  said,  "  Did  you  attend  to 
the  sermon ? "  "  Yes,  Sir,"  said  I ;  "it  was  very  appli- 
cable to  1^."  He,  however,  stood  upon  the  defensiye, 
"  Why,  Sir,  the  sense  of  ridicule  is  given  us,  and  may  be 
lawfully  used.  The  author  of  *  The  Government  of  the 
Tongue  *  would  have  us  treat  all  men  alike." 

In  the  interval  between  morning  and  evening  service,  lie 
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endeavoured  to  employ  himself  earnestly  in  devotional 
exercise ;  and,  as  lie  has  mentioned  in  his  "  Prayers  and 
Meditations,"  ^  gave  me  "  Les  Pens^es  de  Pascal,"  that  I 
might  not  interrupt  him.  I  preserve  the  book  with  great 
reverence.  His  presenting  it  to  me  is  marked  upon  it 
with  his  own  hand,  and  I  have  found  in  it  a  truly  divine 
unction.     We  went  to  church  again  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Saturday,  April  3, 1  visited  him  at  night,  and  found 
him  sitting  in  Mrs.  Williams's  room,  with  her,  and  one 
who  he  afterwards  told  me  was  a  natural  son*  of  the 
second  Lord  Southwell.  The  table  had  a  singular  appear- 
ance, being  covered  with  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of 
oysters  and  porter  for  his  company,  and  tea  for  himself. 
I  mentioned  my  having  heard  an  eminent  physician,  who 
was  himself  a  Christian,  argue  in  favour  of  universal 
toleration,  and  maintain,  that  no  man  could  be  hurt  by 
another  man's  differing  from  him  in  opinion.  Johnson. 
**  Sir,  you  are  to  a  certain  degree  hurt  by  knowing  that 
even  one  man  does  not  believe." 

On  Easter- day,  after  solemn  service  at  St,  Paul's,  I  dined 
with  him.  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  was  also  his  guest.  He 
was  uncommonly  silent ;  and  I  have  not  written  down  any 
thing,  except  a  single  curious  fact,  which,  having  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  inflexible  veracity,  may  be  received  as  a  striking 
instance  of  human  insensibility  and  inconsideration.  As 
he  was  passing  by  a  fishmonger  who  was  skinning  an  eel 
alive,  he  heard  him  "  curse  it,  because  it  would  not  lie 
stiU." 

On  Wednesday,  April  7, 1  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua 
Eeynolds's.  I  have  not  marked  what  company  was  there. 
Johnson  harangued  upon  the  qualities  of  different  liquors ; 
and  spoke  with  great  contempt  of  claret,  as  so  weak,  that 
"  a  man  would  be  drowned  by  it  before  it  made  him  drunk." 
He  was  persuaded  to  drink  one  glass  of  it,  that  he  might 
judge,  not  from  recollection,  which  might  be  dim,  but  from 
immediate  sensation.  He  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  Poor 
stuff !  No,  Sir,  claret  is  the  liquor  for  boys ;  port  for  men ; 
but  Le  -who  aspires  to  be  a  hero  (smiling)  must  drink 
brandy.     In  tho  first  place,  the  flavour  of  brandy  is  most 

1  P.  167.    First  ed. 

*  [Mauritius  Lowe,  the  painter.] 
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grateful  to  the  palate ;  and  then  brandy  will  do  soonest 
for  a  mao  what  drinking  can  do  for  him.  There  are,  in- 
deed, few  who  are  able  to  drink  brandy.  That  is  a  power 
rather  to  be  wished  for  than  attained.  And  yet,"  pro- 
ceeded he,  "  as  in  all  pleasure  hope  is  a  considerable  part, 
I  know  not  but  fruition  comes  too  quick  by  brandy. 
Florence  wine  I  think  the  worst;  it  is  wine  only  to  the 
eye ;  it  is  wine  neither  while  you  are  drinking  it,  nor  after 
you  have  drunk  it ;  it  neither  pleases  the  taste,  nor  exhi- 
larates the  spirits."  I  reminded  him  how  heartily  he  and  I 
used  to  drink  wine  together,  when  we  were  first  acquainted ; 
and  how  I  used  to  have  a  head-ache  after  sitting  up  with 
him.  He  did  not  like  to  have  this  recalled ;  or,  perhaps, 
thinking  that  I  boasted  improperly,  resolved  to  have  a 
witty  stroke  at  me :  "  Nay,  Sir,  it  was  not  the  wine  that 
made  your  head  ache,  but  the  sense  that  I  put  into  it." 
BoswELL.  "  What,  Sir !  will  sense  make  the  head  ache  ?  " 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir  (with  a  smile),  when  it  is  not  used  to 
it."  No  man  who  has  a  true  rehsh  of  pleasantry  could  be 
offended  at  this ;  especially  if  Johnson  in  a  long  intimacy 
had  given  him  repeated  proofs  of  his  regard  and  good 
estimation.  I  used  to  say  that  as  he  had  given  me  a  thou- 
sand pounds  in  praise,  he  had  a  good  right  now  and  then 
to  take  a  guinea  from  me. 

On  Thursday,  April  8, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  A11%ti 
Eamsay's,  with  Lord  G-raham  *  and  some  other  company. 
We  talked  of  Shakspeare*s  witches.  Johnson.  "  They  are 
beings  of  his  own  creation ;  they  are  a  compound  of  ma- 
lignity and  meanness,  without  any  abilities ;  and  are  quite 
different  from  the  Italian  magician.  Xing  James  says  in 
his '  Dsemonology,' '  Magicians  command  the  devils ;  witches 
are  their  servants.'  The  Italian  magicians  are  el^ant 
beings."  Eamsay.  "  Opera  witches,  not  Drury  Lane 
witches."  Johnson  observed,  that  abilities  might  be  em- 
ployed in  a  narrow  sphere,  as  in  getting  money,  which  he 
said  he  believed  no  man  could  do  without  vigorous  parts, 
though  concentrated  to  a  point.  Eamsay.  "Yes,  like  a 
strong  horse  in  a  mill ;  he  pulls  better." 

1  The  third  Duke  of  Montrose,  bom  in  1755.    He  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom  in  1790,  and  died  Dec.  30, 1836. — Croker, 
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Lord  Graham,  while  he  praised  the  beauty  of  Lochlo- 
mond,  on  the  hanks  of  which  is  his  family  seat,  complained 
of  the  climate,  and  said  he  conld  not  bear  it.  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  my  lord,  don't  talk  so :  you  may  bear  it  well  enough. 
Your  ancestors  have  borne  it  more  years  than  I  can  teU." 
This  was  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
house  of  Montrose.  His  Lordship  told  me  afterwards  that 
he  had  only  affected  to  complain  of  the  climate,  lest,  if  he 
had  spoken  as  favourably  of  his  country  as  he  really 
thought.  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  attacked  it.  Johnson  was 
very  courteous  to  Lady  Margaret  Macdonald.  "  Madam," 
said  he,  "  when  I  was  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  I  heard  of  the 
people  running  to  take  the  stones  off  the  road,  lest  Lady 
Margaret's  horse  should  stumble." 

Lord  Q-raham  commended  Dr.  Drummond  at  Naples  as 
a  man  cf  extraordinary  talents ;  and  added,  that  he  had  a 
great  love  of  liberty.  Johnson.  "  He  is  youngy  my  lord 
(looking  to  his  lordship  with  an  arch  smile)  ;  all  hoys  love 
liberty,  till  experience  convinces  them  they  are  not  so  fit 
to  govern  themselves  as  they  imagined.*  We  are  all  agreed 
as  to  our  own  liberty ;  we  would  have  as  much  of  it  as  we 
can  get ;  but  we  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  liberty  of  others : 
for  in  proportion  as  we  take,  others  must  lose.  I  believe 
we  hardly  wish  that  the  mob  should  have  liberty  to  govern 
us.  When  that  was  the  case  sometime  ago,  no  man 
was  at  liberty  not  to  have  candles  in  his  windows." 
Eamsay.  "  The  result  is,  that  order  is  better  than  confu- 
sion." Johnson.  "  The  result  is,  that  order  cannot  be  had 
but  by  subordination." 

On  Friday,  April  16, 1  had  been  present  at  the  trial  of 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Hackman,  who,  in  a  fit  of  frantic 
jealous  love,  had  shot  Miss  Eay,  the  favourite  of  a  noble- 
man.^ Johnson,  in  whose  company  I  dined  to-day  with 
other  friends,  was  much  interested  by  my  account  of  what 
passed,  and  particularly  with  his  prayer  for  the  mercy  of 
Heaven.  He  said,  in  a  solemn  fervid  tone,  "  I  hope  ho 
shall  find  mercy." 

*  His  lordship  was  twenty- four.  Lord  Orahftm  ■ooP 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  was  a  steady  Tory  to  hii  <> 
3  John,  sixth  Earl  of  Sandwich,  at 

rally. — Croker, 
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This  day  ^  a  violent  altercation  arose  between  Jolmson 
and  Beauclerk,  which  having  made  much  noise  at  the 
time,  I  think  it  proper,  in  order  to  prevent  any  future 
misrepresentation,  to  give  a  minute  account  of  it. 

In  talking  of  Hackman,  Johnson  argued,  as  Judge  Black- 
stone  had  done,  that  his  being  furnished  with  two  pistols 
was  a  proof  that  he  meant  to  shoot  two  persons.  Mr. 
Beauclerk  said,  "No;  for  that  every  wise  man  who  in- 
tended to  shoot  himself  took  two  pistols,  that  he  might  be 

sure  of  doing  it  at  once.     Lord ^'s  cook  shot  himself 

with  one  pistol,  and  lived  ten  days  in  great  agony.     Mr. 

,  who  loved  buttered  muffins,  but  durst  not  eat  them 

because  they  disagreed  with  his  stomach,  resolved  to  shoot 
himself ;  and  then  he  eat  three  buttered  muffins  for  break- 
fast, before  shooting  himseK,  knowing  that  he  should  not 
be  troubled  with  indigestion ;  he  had  two  charged  pistols ; 
one  was  found  lying  charged  upon  the  table  by  him,  after 
he  had  shot  himself  with  the  other." — "  Well,"  said  John- 
son, with  an  air  of  triumph,  "  you  see  here  one  pistol  was 
sufficient."  Beauclerk  replied  smartly,  "Because  it  hap- 
pened to  kill  him."  And  either  then  or  a  very  little  after- 
wards, being  piqued  at  Johnson's  triumphant  remark, 
added,  "  This  is  what  you  don't  know,  and  I  do."  There 
was  then  a  cessation  of  the  dispute ;  and  some  minutes  in- 
tervened, during  which,  dinner  and  the  glass  went  on 
cheerfully;  when  Johnson  suddenly  and  abruptly  ex- 
claimed, "  Mr.  Beauclerk,  how  came  you  to  talk  so  petu- 
lantly to  me,  as  *  This  is  what  you  don't  know,  but  what  I 

*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Clab,  Friday,  April  16,  1779,  when  Dr.  John- 
son was  president  and  the  following  members  were  present :  Lord 
Althorp,  Sir  Charles  Bunbary,  Topham  Beauclerk,  James  Boswell, 
Joseph  Banks,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Greorge  Steevens.  The  yoong 
nobleman  and  eminent  traveller  mentioned  in  this  anedote,  were,  there- 
fore, Lord  Althorp  and  Joseph  Bank«,  with  neither  of  whom  Johnson 
had  before  dined  at  the  Club.  They  had  been  elected  members  of  it  in 
December  of  the  preceding  year.  Hence,  as  we  see,  Johnson  jastifiml 
his  severity :  neither  of  these  young  members  were  to  be  allowed  to 
infer  that  such  liberties  as  Beauclerk  had,  as  he  thought,  taken  with 
him,  were  ever  to  be  permitted  to  them.  The  gentleman  who,  with 
Johnson,  continued  to  sit  with  Beauclerk,  after  the  other  members 
had  left,  was  no  doubt  Boswell  himself.  I  am  indebted  to  the  obliging 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Reeve,  the  secretary  of  the  Club,  for  the  above  list  of 
the  members  present  at  this  noted  meeting. — Ediior. 
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know '  ?  One  thing  I  know  which  you  don't  seem  to  know, 
that  you  are  very  uncivil."  Beauclebk.  "Because  you 
began  by  being  uncivil  (which  you  always  are)."  The 
words  in  parentheses  were,  I  believe,  not  heard  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  Here  again  there  was  a  cessation  of  arms.  John- 
son told  me,  that  the  reason  why  he  waited  at  first  some 
time  without  taking  any  notice  of  what  Mr.  Beauclerk 
said,  was  because  he  was  thinking  whether  he  should 
resent  it.  But  when  he  considered  that  there  were  present 
a  yoimg  lord  and  an  eminent  traveller,  two  men  of  the 
world,  with  whom  he  had  never  dined  before,  he  was  ap- 
prehensive that  they  might  think  they  had  a  right  to 
take  such  liberties  with  him  as  Beauclerk  did,  and  there- 
fore resolved  he  would  not  let  it  pass;  adding,  "that  he 
would  not  appear  a  coward."  A  little  while  after  this,  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  violence  of  Hackman's  temper. 
Johnson  then  said,  "  It  was  his  business  to  command  his 
temper,  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  should  have  done 
some  time  ago."  Beauclebk.  "I  should  learn  of  you, 
Sir."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  have  given  me  opportunities 
enough  of  learning,  when  I  have  been  in  your  company. 
No  man  loves  to  be  treated  with  contempt."  Beauclebk 
(with  a  pohte  inclination  towards  Johnson).  "  Sir,  you 
have  known  me  twenty  years,  and  however  I  may  have 
treated  others,  you  may  be  sure  I  could  never  treat  you 
with  contempt."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  have  said  more  than 
was  necessary."  Thus  it  ended:  and  Beauclerk' s  coach 
not  having  come  for  him  till  very  late.  Dr.  Johnson  and 
another  gentleman  sat  with  him  a  long  time  after  the  rest 
of  the  company  were  gone  ;  and  he  and  I  dined  at  Beau- 
clerk's  on  the  Saturday  se'nnight  following. 

After  this  tempest  had  subsided,  I  recollect  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  his  conversasion : 

"  I  am  always  for  getting  a  boy  forward  in  his  learning ; 
for  that  is  a  sure  good.  I  would  let  him  at  first  read  any 
English  book  which  happens  to  engage  his  attention ;  be- 
cause you  have  done  a  great  deal,  when  you  have  brought 
him  to  have  entertainment  from  a  book.  He'll  get  better 
books  afterwards." 

"  Mallet,  I  believe,  never  wrote  a  single  line  of  his 
projected  life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  groped  for 
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materials,  and  thought  of  it,  till  he  had  exhausted  his 
miud.  Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  men  entangle 
themselves  in  their  own  schemes." 

"To  be  contradicted  in  order  to  force  you  to  talk  is 
mighty  impleasing.  You  shine,  indeed ;  but  it  is  by  being 
ground" 

Of  a  gentleman  who  made  some  figure  among  the  literati 
of  his  time  [Mr.  Fitzherbert],  he  said,  "What  eminence  he 
had  was  by  a  felicity  of  manner :  he  had  no  more  learning 
than  what  he  could  not  help." 

On  Saturday,  April  24, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk's,  with  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  Mr.  Jones  (afterwards 
Sir  William),  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Steevens,  Mr.  Paradise,  and 
Dr.  Higgins.  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Wilkes  had  attacked 
derrick  to  me,  as  a  man  who  had  no  friend.  Johnsov. 
"  I  believe  he  is  right,  Sir.  ^  0/Xo(,  oh  ^/Xoc — He  had 
friends,  but  no  friend.  Gurrick  was  so  difEused,  he  had  no 
man  to  whom  he  wished  to  unbosom  himself.  He  found 
people  always  ready  to  applaud  him,  and  that  always  for 
the  same  things :  so  he  saw  life  with  great  uniformity."  I 
took  upon  me,  for  once,  to  fight  with  Goliath's  weapons,  and 
play  the  sophist. — "Qurrick  did  not  need  a  friend,  as  he 
got  from  every  body  all  he  wanted.  What  is  a  friend? 
One  who  supports  you,  and  comforts  you,  while  others  do 
not.  Friendship,  you  know.  Sir,  is  ttie  cordial  drop,  *  to 
make  the  nauseous  draught  of  life  go  down : '  but  &  the 
draught  be  not  nauseous,  if  it  be  all  sweet,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  that  drop."  Johnson.  "  Many  men  would 
not  be  content  to  live  so.  I  hope  I  should  not.  They 
would  wish  to  have  an  intimate  friend,  with  whom  they 
might  compare  minds,  and  cherish  private  virtues."  Oni 
of  the  company  mentioned  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  a  man 
who  had  no  friend.  Johnson.  "  There  were  more  materials 
to  make  friendship  in  G^arrick,  had  he  not  been  so  difhised." 
BoswELL.  "  G^arrick  was  pure  gold,  but  beat  out  to  thin 
leaf.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  tinsel."  Johnson.  "  Garrick 
was  a  very  good  man,  the  cheerf ullest  man  of  his  age ;  a 
decent  liver  in  a  profession  which  is  supposed  to  give  in- 
dulgence to  licentiousness;  and  a  man  who  gave  away 
freely  money  acquired  by  himself.  He  began  the  world 
with  a  great  hunger  for  money;  the  son  of  a  half -pay 
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officer,  bred  in  a  family  wliose  study  was  to  make  four- 
pence  do  as  much  as  others  made  four-pence-half  penny  do. 
But  when  he  had  got  money,  he  was  very  liberal."  I  pre- 
sumed to  animadyert  on  his  eulogy  on  Garrick,  in  his 
"  lives  of  the  Poets."  "  You  say,  ^r,  his  death  eclipsed 
the  gaiety  of  nations."  ^  Johnson.  "  I  could  not  have  said 
more  or  less.  It  is  the  truth ;  eclipsed,  not  extinguMed ; 
and  his  death  did  eclipse ;  it  was  like  a  storm."  Bos- 
WKI.L.  "  But  why  nations  ?  Did  his  gaiety  extend  further 
than  his  own  nation  ? "  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  some 
exaggeration  must  be  allowed.  Besides,  nations  may  be 
said,  if  we  allow  the  Scotch  to  be  a  nation,  and  to  have 
gaiety — which  they  have  not.  Toil  are  an  exception, 
though.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  candidly  admit  that 
there  is  one  Scotchman  who  is  cheerful."  Beaxtclesk. 
"But  he  is  a  very  unnatural  Scotchman."  I,  however, 
continued  to  think  the  compliment  to  Garrick  hyperboli- 
cally  untrue.  His  acting  had  ceased  some  time  before  his 
death ;  at  any  rate,  he  had  acted  in  Ireland  but  a  short 
time,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and  never  in  Scotland. 
I  objected,  also,  to  what  appears  an  anti-climax  of  praise, 
when  contrasted  with  the  preceding  panegyric — "  and  di- 
minished the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure !"  "  Is 
not  harmless  pleasure  very  tame  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir, 
harmless  pleasure  is  the  highest  praise.  Pleasure  is  a 
word  of  dubious  import ;  pleasure  is  in  general  dangerous, 
and  pernicious  to  virtue ;  to  be  able,  therefore,  to  furnish 
pleasure  that  is  harmless,  pleasure  pure  and  unalloyed,  is 
as  great  a  power  as  man  can  possess."  This  was,  perhaps, 
as  ingenious  a  defence  as  could  be  made  ;  still,  however,  I 
was  not  satisfied. 

A  celebrated  wit  being  mentioned,  he  said,  "One  may 
say  of  him,  as  was  said  of  a  French  wit,  II  rCa  de  V esprit  que 
contre  Dieu,  1  have  been  several  times  in  company  with 
him,  but  never  perceived  any  strong  power  of  wit.  He 
produces  a  general  effect  by  various  means;  he  has  a 
cheerful  countenance  and  a  gay  voice.  Besides,  his  trade 
is  wit.     It  would  be  as  wild  in  him  to  come  into  company 

^  Life  of  Edmund  Smith.     Works.    Oxford  Edition,  vol.  vii.  p.  380. 
^Editor. 
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without  merriment,  as  for  a  higliwayman  to  taKe  the  road 
without  his  pistols." 

Talking  of  the  effects  of  drinking,  he  said,  "  Drinkiiig 
may  be  practised  with  great  prudence ;  a  man  who  exposes 
himself  when  he  is  intoxicated  has  not  the  art  of  getting 
irunk ;  a  sober  man  who  happens  occasionally  to  get 
irunk,  readily  enough  goes  into  a  new  company,  which  a 
man  who  has  been  drinking  should  never  do.  Such  a  man 
will  imdertake  anything;  he  is  without  skill  in  inebria- 
tion. I  used  to  slink  home  when  I  had  drunk  too  much. 
A  man  accustomed  to  self-examination  will  be  consoioiis 
when  he  is  dnmk,  though  an  habitual  drunkard  will  not 
}>e  conscious  of  it.  I  Imew  a  physician,  who  for  twenty 
years  was  not  sober ;  yet  in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  wrote 
upon  fevers,  he  appealed  to  G^irick  and  me  for  his  vindi- 
cation from  a  charge  of  drunkenness.  A  bookseller 
(naming  him),  who  got  a  large  fortune  by  trade,  was  bo 
habitually  and  equably  drunk,  that  his  most  intimate 
friends  never  perceived  that  he  was  more  sober  at  one  time 
than  another." 

Talking  of  celebrated  and  successful  irregular  praddserB 
in  physic,  he  said,  ''  Taylor^  was  the  most  ignorant  man  I 
ever  knew,  but  sprightly;  Ward,'  the  dullest.  Taylor 
challenged  me  once  to  talk  Latin  with  him,"  laugMng. 
"  I  quoted  some  of  Horace,  which  he  took  te  be  a  part  of 
my  own  speech.  He  said  a  few  words  well  enough." 
Beatjclerk.  "  I  remember,  Sir,  you  said,  that  Taylor  was 
an  instance  how  fax  unpudenc/ could  carry  ignorance." 
Mr.  Beauclerk  was  very  entertaming  this  day,  and  teld  us 
a  number  of  short  stories  in  a  lively  elegant  manner,  and 
with  that  air  of  the  world  which  has  I  know  not  what  im- 
pressive effect,  as  if  there  were  something  more  than  is 
expressed,  or  than  perhaps  we  could  perfectly  understand. 
As  Johnson  and  I  accompanied  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  in 
his  coach,  Johnson  said,  '*  There  is  in  Beauclerk  a  pre- 
dominance over  his  company,  that  one  does  not  like.  But 
he  is  a  man  who  has  lived  so  much  in  the  world,  that  he 

*  The  Chevalier  Taylor,  the  celebrated  oculist. — Malone. 

^  Dr.  Joshua  Ward,  the  celebrated  quack,  first  began  to  practise  physic 
about  the  year  1733,  and  combated,  for  some  time,  the  united  efibrtg  of 
wit,  learning,  argument,  and  ridicule.     He  died  in  1761. — JVrighi, 
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has  a  short  story  on  every  occasion :  lie  is  always  ready  to 
talk,  and  is  never  exhausted." 

Jolinson  and  I  passed  the  evening  at  Miss  Eeynolds's. 
Sir  Joshua's  sister.  I  mentioned  that  an  eminent  friend  ^ 
of  ours,  talking  of  the  common  remark,  that  affection 
descends,  said,  that  "this  was  wisely  contrived  for  the 
preservation  of  mankind ;  for  which  it  was  not  so  necessary 
that  there  should  be  affection  from  children  to  parents,  as 
from  parents  to  children ;  nay,  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
that  view,  though  children  should  at  a  certain  age  eat 
their  parents."  Johnson.  "  But,  Sir,  if  this  were  known 
generally  to  be  the  case,  parents  would  not  have  affection 
for  children."  Boswell.  "  True,  Sir ;  for  it  is  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  return  that  parents  are  so  attentive  to  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  I  know  a  very  pretty  instance  of  a  little  girl  of 
whom  her  father'  was  very  fond,  who  once,  when  he  was 
in  a  melancholy  fit,  and  had  gone  to  bed,  persuaded  him  to 
rise  in  good  humour  by  saying,  *  My  dear  papa,  please  to 
get  up,  and  let  me  help  you  on  with  your  clothes,  that  I 
may  learn  to  do  it  when  you  are  an  old  man.' " 

Soon  after  this  time  a  little  incident  occurred,  which  I 
will  not  suppress,  because  I  am  desirous  that  my  work 
should  be,  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the  strictest  truth, 
an  antidote  to  the  false  and  injurious  notions  of  his- 
character,  which  have  been  given  by  others,  and  therefore 
I  infuse  every  drop  of  genuine  sweetness  into  my  bio* 
graphical  cup. 


TO   DR.  JOHNSON. 

^'  South  Audley  Street,  Monday,  April  26. 
*'  My  dear  Sib, 

"  I  am  in  great  pain  with  an  inflamed  foot,  and  obliged  to> 
keep  my  bed,  so  am  prevented  from  having  the  pleasure  to  dine  at 
Mr.  Ramsay  s  to-day,  which  is  very  hard ;  and  my  spirits  are 
sadly  sunk.  Will  you  be  so  friendly  as  to  come  and  sit  an  hour 
with  me  in  the  evening  ?     I  am  ever  yours,  &c.. 

"  James  Boswell.' 


i» 


*  Probably  Mr.  Burke. — Croker, 

*  Mr.  Boswell  himself. — Croker, 
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TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 

"  Hirloy  Street* 

**  Mr.  Johnson  laments  the  absence  of  Mr.  Boswell,  and  wiU 
■come  to  him.'' 

He  came  to  me  in  the  eyening,  and  brought  Sir  Joshua 
Eeynolds.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  their  conversation, 
while  they  sat  by  my  bedside,  was  the  most  pleasing  opiate 
to  pain  that  could  have  been  administered. 

Johnson  being  now  better  disposed  to  obtain  information 
concerning  Pope  than  he  was  last  year,  sent  by  me  to  my 
Lord  Marchmont  a  present  of  those  volumes  of  his  "  laves 
of  the  Poets  "  which  were  at  this  time  published,  with  a 
request  to  have  permission  to  wait  on  him ;  and  his  lord- 
ship, who  had  called  on  him  twice,  obligingly  appointed 
Satiu-day,  the  1st  of  May,  for  receiving  us. 

On  that  morning  Johnson  came  to  me  from  Streatham, 
and  after  drinking  chocolate  at  General  PaoK's  in  South 
Audley  Street,  we  proceeded  to  Lord  Marchmont's  in 
Ourzon  Street.  His  lordship  met  us  at  the  door  of  his 
library,  and  with  great  politeness  said  to  Johnson,  "  I  am 
not  going  to  make  an  encomium  upon  m^8e^,  by  telling  you 
the  high  respect  I  have  for  you,  Sir."  Johnson  was  exceed- 
ingly courteous ;  and  the  interview,  which  lasted  about  two 
hours,  during  which  the  earl  communicated  his  anecdotes 
of  Pope,  was  as  agreeable  as  I  could  have  wished.  When 
we  came  out,  I  said  to  Johnson,  "that,  considering  his 
lordship's  civility,  I  should  have  been  vexed  if  he  had  again 
failed  to  come."  "Sir,"  said  he,  "I  would  rather  have 
given  twenty  pounds  than  not  have  come."  I  accompanied 
him  to  Streatham,  where  we  dined,  and  returned  to  town  in 
the  evening. 

On  Monday,  May  3, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Billy's.  I 
pressed  him  this  day  for  his  opinion  on  the  passage  in 
Parnell,  concerning  which  I  had  in  vain  questioned  him  in 
several  letters,  and  at  length  obtained  it  in  dns  farm  of 
law, 

^  Allan  Ramsay's  residence,  Ko.  67,  Harley  Street,  which  his  son. 
Colonel  John  Ramsay,  occupied  in  1800. — P.  Uunningham, 
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«  CASE  FOR  DR.  JOHNSON'S  OPINION : 

"  May  3,  1779. 

**  Pamell,  in  his  *  Hermit,'  has  the  following  passage  : — 

*  To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 
To  find  if  books  and  stoains  report  it  rij^ht 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wand'ring  o'er  the  nightly  dew).' 

**  Is  there  not  a  contradiction  in  its  being  first  supposed  that 
the  Hermit  knew  both  what  books  and  swains  reported  of  the 
world ;  yet  afterwards  said,  that  he  knew  it  by  swains  alone  f  " 

"  /  think  it  an  inaccuracy.  He  mentions  two  instructors  in  the 
first  line,  and  says  he  had  only  one  in  the  next" ^ 

This  evening  I  set  out  for  Scotland. 

^  '^  I  do  not,"  says  Mr.  Malone, ''  see  any  difficulty  in  this  passage, 
and  wonder  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  acknowledged  it  to  be  ina^ 
curate.  The  Hermit,  it  should  be  observed,  had  no  actual  experience  of 
the  world  whatsoever:  all  his  knowledge  concerning  it  had  been  ob- 
tained in  two  ways ;  from  books,  and  from  the  relations  of  those  country 
swains  who  had  seen  a  little  of  it.  The  plain  meaning,  therefore,  is, 
*  To  clear  his  doubts  concerning  Providence,  and  to  obtain  some  know- 
ledge of  the  world  by  actual  experience ;  to  see  whether  the  accounts 
furnished  by  books,  or  by  the  oral  communications  of  swains,  were  just 
representations  of  it ;'  [I  say  swains^  for  his  oral  or  viva  voce  informa- 
tion had  been  obtained  from  that  part  of  mankind  alone,  &c.  The  word 
dlone  here  does  not  relate  to  the  whole  of  the  preceding  line,  as  has  been 
supposed,  but,  bj^  a  common  licence,  to  the  words,  of  all  mankind,  which 
are  understood,  and  of  which  it  is  restrictive." 

Mr.  Malone,  it  must  be  owned,  has  shown  much  critical  ingenuity  in 
his  explanation  of  this  passage.  His  interpretation,  however,  seems  to 
me  much  too  recondite.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  may  be  certain 
enough ;  but  surely  the  expression  is  confused,  and  one  part  of  it  con- 
tradictory to  the  other. 

Mr.  Cioker  here  appended  a  note  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  second  verse  is  wrongly  quoted,  ParnelPs  expression  being  "  books, 
or  swains."  It  will  be  seen,  however,  on  referring  to  p.  239  above,  that 
the  verse  is  there  correctly  quoted. — Editor. 
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TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER  IN  LICHFIELD. 

«  May  4,  1779. 

"  Dear  Madam, 

"  Mr.  Green  has  informed  me  that  yon  are  mnch  better ;  I 
hope  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  cannot  boast  of 
being  much  better ;  my  old  nocturnal  complaint  still  pursues  me, 
and  my  respiration  is  difficult,  though  much  easier  than  when  I 
lefl  you  the  summer  before  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  are  well ; 
Miss  has  been  a  little  indisposed,  but  she  is  got  well  again.  They 
have,  since  the  loss  of  their  boy,  had  two  daughters ;  but  they  seem 
likely  to  want  a  son. 

"  I  hope  you  had  some  books  which  I  sent  you.  I  was  sorry 
for  poor  Mrs.  Adey*s  death,  and  am  afraid  you  will  be  sometimes 
solitary ;  but  endeavour,  whether  alone  or  in  company,  to  keep 
yourself  cheerful.  My  friends  likewise  die  very  fast ;  but  such  is 
the  state  of  man.    I  am,  dear  Love,  your,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johkson." 

He  bad,  before  I  left  London,  resumed  the  cbnyersation 
concerning  the  appearance  of  a  ghost  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  wlucb  Mr.  John  Wesley  beKeved,  but  to  which 
Johnson  did  not  give  credit.  I  was,  however,  desirous  to 
examine  the  question  closely,  and  at  the  same  time  wished 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  Mr.  John  Wesley ;  for  though 
I  differed  from  him  in  some  points,  I  admired  his  various 
talents,  and  loved  his  pious  zeal.  At  my  request,  therefore* 
Dr.  Johnson  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him. 


TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  JOHN  WESLEY. 

"Mays,  1779. 
"  Sib, 

'*  Mr.  Boswell,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  long  known  to 
me,  is  desirous  of  being  known  to  you,  and  has  asked  this  recom- 
mendation, which  I  give  him  with  great  willingness,  because  I 
think  it  very  much  to  be  wished  that  worthy  and  religious  men 
should  be  acquainted  with  each  other.     I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson.** 
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Mr.  Wesley  being  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  at  Edin- 
burgh, I  presented  this  letter  to  him,  and  was  very  politely 
received.  I  begged  to  have  it  returned  to  me,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  His  state  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  ghost 
did  not  satisfy  me. 

I  did  not  write  to  Johnson,  as  usual,  upon  my  return  to 
my  family;  but  tried  how  he  would  be  affected  by  my 
silence.  Mr.  Dilly  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  note  which  he 
received  from  him  on  the  13th  of  July,  in  these  words : — 


TO   MR.  DILLY. 
"  Sir, 

"  Since  Mr.  Boswell's  departure,  I  have  never  heard  from 
him.  Please  to  send  word  what  you  know  of  him,  and  whether 
you  have  sent  my  books  to  his  lady.     I  am,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson.' 


»» 


My  readers  will  not  doubt  that  his  solicitude  about  me 
was  very  flattering. 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**July  13,  1779. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"What  can  possibly  have  happened,  that  keeps  us  two 
such  strangers  to  each  other  ?  I  expected  to  have  heard  from 
you  when  you  came  home ;  I  expected  afterwards.  I  went  into 
the  country  and  returned ;  and  yet  there  is  no  letter  from  Mr. 
BosweU.  No  ill,  I  hope,  has  happened ;  and  if  ill  should  happen, 
why  should  it  be  concealed  from  him  who  loves  you  ?  Is  it  a  fit 
of  humour,  that  has  disposed  you  to  try  who  can  hold  out  longest 
without  writing  ?  If  it  be,  you  have  the  victory.  But  I  am 
afraid  of  something  bad;  set  me  free  from  my  suspicions. 

"  My  thoughts  are  at  present  employed  in  guessing  the  reason 
of  your  silence :  you  must  not  expect  that  I  should  tell  you  any 
thing,  if  I  had  any  thing  to  tell.  Write,  pray  write  to  me,  and 
let  me  know  what  is  or  what  has  been  the  cause  of  this  long  in- 
terruption. I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson.' 

ni.  c  c 


»» 
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TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

"Edinburgh,  July  1^,  1779. 
**  Mr  DEAR  Sib, 

"  What  may  be  justly  denominated  a  supine  indolence  of 
mind  has  been  my  state  of  existence  since  I  last  returned  to 
Scotland.  In  a  livelier  state  I  had  ofben  suffered  severely  from 
long  intervals  of  silence  on  your  part ;  and  I  had  even  been  chid 
by  you  for  expressing  my  uneasiness.  I  was  willing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  my  insensibility,  and  while  I  could  bear  the  experi- 
ment, to  try  whether  your  affection  for  me  would,  after  an  un- 
usual silence  on  my  part,  make  you  write  first.  This  afternoon  I 
have  had  a  very  high  satisfaction  by  receiving  your  kind  letter  of 
inquiry,  for  which  I  most  gratefiilly  thank  you.  I  am  doubtful 
if  it  was  right  to  make  the  experiment ;  though  I  have  gained  by 
it.  I  was  beginning  to  grow  tender,  and  to  upbraid  myself, 
especially  after  having  dreamt  two  nights  ago  that  I  was  with  you. 
I  and  my  wife,  and  my  four  children,  are  all  well.  I  would  not 
delay  one  post  to  answer  your  letter ;  but  as  it  is  late,  I  have  not 
time  to  do  more.  You  shall  soon  hear  from  me,  upon  many  and 
various  particulars  ;  and  I  shall  never  again  put  you  to  any  test. 
I  am,  with  veneration,  my  dear  Sir,  your,  &c., 

"Jamss  Bos  well." 

On  the  22nd  of  July,  I  wrote  to  him  again;  and  gave  him 
an  account  of  my  last  interview  with  my  worthy  friend,  Mr. 
Edward  Pilly,  at  his  brother's  house  at  Southill  in  Bedford- 
shire, where  he  died  soon  after  I  parted  from  him,  leaving 
me  a  very  kind  remembrance  of  his  regard. 

I  informed  him  that  Lord  Hailes,  who  had  promised  to 
furnish  him  with  some  anecdotes  for  his  "Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  had  sent  me  three  instances  of  Prior's  borrowing 
from  Gombauld,  in  "Eecueil  des  Poetes,"  tome  3.  Epigram 
"  To  John  I  owed  great  obligation,"  p.  25.  "  To  the 
Duke  of  Noailles,"  p.  32.  "Sauntering  Jack  and  idle 
Joan,"  p.  25. 

My  letter  was  a  pretty  long  one,  and  contained  a  variety 
of  particulars ;  but  he,  it  should  seem,  had  not  attended  to 
it ;  for  his  next  to  me  was  as  follows : — 
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TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Streafcham,  Sept.  9,  1779. 

**  Mt  dear  Sib, 

•'  Are  you  playing  the  same  trick  again,  and  trying  who 
can  keep  silence  longest  ?  Remember  that  all  tricks  are  either 
knavish  or  childish ;  and  that  it  is  as  foolish  to  make  experiments 
upon  the  constancy  of  a  friend,  as  upon  the  chastity  of  a 
wife. 

"  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  second  fit  of  silence,  I  cannot 
conjecture ;  but  after  one  trick,  I  will  not  be  cheated  by  another, 
nor  will  harass  my  thoughts  with  conjectures  about  the  motives 
of  a  man  who,  probably,  acts  only  by  caprice.  I  therefore  sup- 
pose you  are  well,  and  that  Mrs.  Boswell  is  well  too,  and  that  the 
fine  summer  has  restored  Lord  Auchinleck.  I  am  much  better 
than  you  left  me ;  I  think  I  am  better  than  when  I  was  in 
Scotland." 

"  I  forgot  whether  I  informed  you  that  poor  Thrale  has  been 
in  great  danger.  Mrs.  Thrale  likewise  has  miscarried,  and  been 
much  indisposed.  Every  body  else  is  well.  Langton  is  in  camp. 
I  intend  to  put  Lord  Hailes's  description  of  Dryden  ^  into  another 
edition,  and,  as  I  know  his  accuracy,  wish  he  would  consider  the 
dates,  which  I  could  not  always  settle  to  my  own  mind. 

"  Mr.  Thrale  goes  to  Brighthelmstone,  about  Michaelmas,  to 
be  jolly  and  ride  a-hunting.  I  shall  go  to  town,  or  perhaps  to 
Oxford.  Exercise  and  gaiety,  or  rather  carelessness,  will,  I  hope, 
dissipate  all  remains  of  his  malady ;  and  I  likewise  hope,  by  the 
change  of  place,  to  find  some  opportunities  of  growing  yet  better 
myself.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

My  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at  being  told  every 
slight  circumstance  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Jolinson 
contrived  to  amuse  his  solitary  hours.  He  sometimes  em- 
ployed himself  in  chemistry,  sometimes  in  watering  and 
pruning  a  vine,  sometimes  in  small  experiments,  at  which 

^  Which  I  communicated  to  him  from  his  Lordship,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  published.     I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

The  few  notices  concerning  Dryden,  which  Lord  Hailes  had  collected, 
Mr.  Boswell  afterwards  gave  me. — Malone, 
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those  who  may  smile  should  recollect  that  there  are  mo- 
ments which  admit  of  being  soothed  only  by  trifles/ 

On  the  20th  of  September  I  defended  myself  against  his 
suspicion  of  me,  which  I  did  not  deserve;  and  added, 
"  Pray  let  us  write  frequently.  A  whim  strikes  me,  that 
we  should  send  off  a  sheet  once  a  week,  like  a  stage-coach, 
whether  it  be  full  or  not ;  nay,  though  it  should  be  empty. 
The  very  sight  of  your  handwriting  would  comfort  me ;  and 
were  a  sheet  to  be  thus  sent  regularly,  we  should  much 
oftener  convey  something,  were  it  only  a  few  kind  words." 

My  friend.  Colonel  James  Stuart,^  second  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Bute,  who  had  distinguished  himseK  as  a  good  officer  of 
the  Bedfordshire  militia,  had  taken  a  public-spirited  reso- 
lution to  serve  his  country  in  its  difficulties,  by  raising  a 
regular  regiment,  and  taking  the  command  of  it  himself. 

^  In  one  of  his  manuscript  Diaries,  there  is  the  following  entry,  which 
marks  his  curious  minute  attention : — ^*  July  26,  1768. — ^I  have  shaTed 
my  nail  by  accident  in  whetting  the  knife,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
from  the  bottom,  and  about  a  fourth  from  the  top.  This  I  measure  that 
I  may  know  the  growth  of  nails  3  the  whole  is  about  five  eighths  of  an 
inch.^' 

Another  of  the  same  kind  appears  August  7,  1779  :  "Partem  brackii 
dextri  carpo  proximam  et  cutem  pectoris  circa  mamillam  dextram  ragi^  ut 
noiumfieret  quanta  temporispili  renovarentur." 

And, "  August  15,  1783 : — I  cut  from  my  vine  forty-one  leaves,  which 
weighed  five  ounces  and  a  half,  and  eight  scruples :  I  lay  them  upon  my 
bookcase,  to  see  what  weight  they  will  lose  by  drying." 

*'  Dr.  Johnson  was  always  exceeding  fond  of  chemistry ;  and  we  made 
up  a  sort  of  laboratory  at  Streatham  one  summer,  and  diverted  ourselves 
with  drawing  essences  and  colouring  liquors.  But  the  danger  in  which 
Mr.  Thrale  found  his  friend  one  day,  when  I  had  driven  to  London,  and 
he  had  got  the  children  and  servants  assembled  round  him  to  see  some 
experimei^ts  performed,  put  an  end  to  all  our  entertainment;  as  Mr. 
Thrale  was  persuaded  that  his  short  sight  would  have  occasioned  his 
destruction  in  a  moment  by  bringing  him  close  to  a  fierce  and  violent 
flame.  Indeed,  it  was  a  perpetual  miracle  that  he  did  not  set  himself 
on  fire  reading  abed,  as  was  his  constant  custom,  when  quite  nnaUe 
even  to  keep  clear  of  mischief  with  our  best  help ;  and  accordingly  the 
foretops  of  all  his  wigs  were  burned  by  the  candle  down  to  the  very  net- 
work. Future  experiments  in  chemistry,  however,  were  too  dangerous, 
and  Mr.  Thrale  insisted  that  we  should  do  no  more  towards  finding  the 
philosopher's  stone." — Piozzi,  Anecdotes,  p.  237. — Croker, 

^  Colonel  Stuart  assumed  successively  the  names  of  Wortley  and  Mac- 
kenzie, but  was  best  known  as  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  first  Lord  Whamcliffe,  and  died  in  1814.  We  cannot  but  smUe  at 
Boswell's  hyperbolical  applause  of  his  friend's  heroism. — Croker, 
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This,  in  the  heir  of  the  immense  property  of  Wortley,  was 
highly  honourable.  Having  been  in  Scotland  recruiting, 
he  obligingly  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  Leeds,  then 
the  head-quarters  of  his  corps ;  from  thence  to  London  for 
a  short  time,  and  afterwards  to  other  places  to  which  the 
tegiment  might  be  ordered.  Such  an  offer,  at  a  time  of 
the  year  when  I  had  full  leisure,  was  very  pleasing ;  espe- 
cially as  I  was  to  accompany  a  man  of  sterling  good  sense, 
information,  discernment,  and  conviviality,  and  was  to  have 
a  second  crop,  in  one  year,  of  London  and  Johnson.  Of 
this  I  informed  my  illustrious  friend  in  characteristical 
warm  terms  in  a  letter  dated  the  30th  of  September,  from 
.LieecLs. 

On  Monday,  October  4, 1  called  at  his  house  before  he 
was  up.  He  sent  for  me  to  his  bedside,  and  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  this  incidental  meeting,  with  as  much  viva- 
city as  if  he  had  been  in  the  gaiety  of  youth.  He  called 
briskly,  "  Frank,  go  and  get  coffee,  and  let  us  breakfast  in 
eplendour" 

During  this  visit  to  London,  I  had  several  interviews 
with  him,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  distinguish  particu- 
larly. I  consulted  him  as  to  the  appoiatment  of  guardians 
to  my  children  in  case  of  my  death.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  do 
not  appoiat  a  number  of  guardians.  When  there  are  many, 
they  trust  one  to  another,  and  the  business  is  neglected.  I 
would  advise  you  to  choose  only  one :  let  him  be  a  man  of 
respectable  character,  who,  for  his  own  credit,  will  do  what 
is  right ;  let  him  be  a  rich  man,  so  that  he  may  be  under 
no  temptation  to  take  advantage ;  and  let  him  be  a  man  of 
business,  who  is  used  to  conduct  affairs  with  ability  and 
expertness,  to  whom,  therefore,  the  execution  of  the  trust 
will  not  be  burthensome." 

On  Sunday,  October  10,  we  dined  together  at  Mr. 
Strahan's.  The  conversation  having  turned  on  the  pre- 
vailing practice  of  going  to  the  East  Lidies  in  quest  of 
wealth ; — Johnson.  "A  man  had  better  have  ten  thousand 
pounds  at  the  end  of  ten  years  passed  in  England,  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds  at  the  end  of  ten  years  passed  in 
India,  because  you  must  compute  what  you  give  for  money ; 
and  the  man  who  has  lived  ten  years  in  India  has  given  up 
ten  years  of  social  comfort,  and  all  those  advantages  which 
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arise  from  living  in  England.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Brown, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Capability  Brown^  told  me, 
that  he  was  once  at  the  seat  of  Lord  CHye,  who  had  re- 
turned from  India  with  great  wealth ;  and  that  he  showed 
him  at  the  door  of  his  bed-chamber  a  large  chest,  which  he 
said  he  had  once  had  full  of  gold;  upon  which  Brown 
observed,  '  I  am  glad  you  can  bear  it  so  near  you  bed- 
chamber.' " 

We  talked  of  the  state  of  the  poor  in  London.  Johnson. 
"  Saunders  Welch,  the  justice,  who  was  once  high-constable 
of  Holbom,  and  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
state  of  the  poor,  told  me,  that  I  underrated  the  number, 
when  I  computed  that  twenty  a  week,  that  is,  above  a 
thousand  a  year,  died  of  hunger ;  not  absolutely  of  imme- 
diate hunger,  but  of  the  wasting  and  other  diseases  which 
are  the  consequences  of  hunger.  This  happens  only  in  so 
large  a  place  as  London,  where  people  are  not  known. 
Wliat  we  are  told  about  the  great  sums  got  by  begging  is 
not  true :  the  trade  is  overstocked.  And,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  there  are  many  who  cannot  get  work.  A  pellicu- 
lar kind  of  manufacture  fails :  those  who  have  been  used  to 
work  at  it  can,  for  some  time,  work  at  nothing  else.  You 
meet  a  man  begging ;  you  charge  him  with  idleness :  he 
says,  *  I  am  willing  to  labour.  Will  you  give  me  work  ?  * — 
*  I  cannot.' — *  Why,  then,  you  have  no  right  to  charge  me 
with  idleness.* " 

We  left  Mr.  Strahan's  at  seven,  as  Johnson  had  said  he 
intended  to  go  to  evening  prayers.  As  we  walked  along,  he 
complained  of  a  little  gout  in  his  toe,  and  said,  "  I  sha'n't 
go  to  prayers  to-night :  I  shall  go  to-morrow :  whenever  I 
miss  church  on  a  Sunday,  I  resolve  to  go  another  day. 
But  I  do  not  always  do  it."  This  was  a  fair  exhibition  of 
that  vibration  between  pious  resolutions  and  indolence, 
which  many  of  us  have  too  often  experienced. 

I  went  home  with  liim,  and  we  had  a  long  quiet  conver- 
sation. 

I  read  him  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  concerning  Pope 

^  Lancelot  Brown,  Esq.,  an  eminent  horticulturist,  and  from  a  ward 
often  employed  by  him,  called  Capability  Browrhy  was  bom  Ang.  1715t 
and  died  Feb.  6,  1783,  head-gardener  to  the  King  at  Hampton  (^nrt.-^ 
EdUor. 
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Qn  writmg  whose  life  he  was  now  emplojed),  which  I  shall 
insert  as  a  literary  curiosity.^ 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'Brooghton  Park,  Sept.  21,  1779. 
"  Dkae  Sir, 

"  In  the  year  1763,  being  at  London,  I  was  carried  by  Dr. 
John  Blair,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  to  dine  at  old  Lord 
Bathnrst*s  where  we  found  the  late  Mr.  MaUet,  Sir  James  Porter, 
who  had  been  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  the  late  Dr.  Mac- 
aiilay,  and  two  or  three  more.  The  conversation  turning  on  Mr. 
Pope,  Lord  Bathurst  told  us,  that  the  '  Essay  on  Man  *  was  origi- 
nally composed  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  prose,  and  that  Mr.  Pope 
did  no  more  than  put  it  into  Terse :  that  he  had  read  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  manuscript  in  his  own  handwriting ;  and  remem- 
bered well,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the 
elegance  of  Lord  Biiliugbroke's  prose,  or  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Pope's 
verse.  When  Lord  Bathurst  told  this,  Mr.  Mallet  bade  me 
attend,  and  remember  this  remarkable  piece  of  information ;  as, 
by  the  course  of  nature,  I  might  survive  his  lordship,  and  be  a 
witness  of  his  having  said  so.  The  conversation  was  indeed  too 
remarkable  to  be  forgotten.  A  few  days  after,  meeting  with  you, 
who  were  then  also  at  London,^  you  will  remember  that  I  men- 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Law,  Bishop  of  Garlisle,  in  the  preface  to  his  valuable 
edition  of  Archbishop  King's  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  mentions 
that  the  principles  maintamed  in  it  had  been  adopted  by  Pope  in  his 
Essay  on  Man;  and  adds,  "The  fact,  notwithstanding  such  denial 
(Bishop  Warburton's),  might  have  been  strictly  verified  by  an  unexcep- 
tionable testimony,  viz.,  that  of  the  late  Lord  Bathurst,  who  saw  the 
very  same  system  of  the  to  fieXriov  (taken  from  the  Archbishop)  in  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  own  hand,  lying  before  Mr.  Pope,  while  he  was  com- 
posing his  Elssay."  This  is  respectable  evidence :  but  that  of  Dr.  Blair 
is  more  direct  from  the  fountain-head,  as  well  as  more  full.  Let  me  add 
to  it  that  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warton :  "  The  late  Lord  Bathurst  repeatedly 
assured  me  that  he  had  read  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  in 
the  handwriting  of  Bolingbroke,  and  drawn  up  in  a  series  of  proposi- 
tions, which  Pope  was  to  versify  and  illustrate." — Eas&j  on  the  Genius 
and  Writings  of  Pope,  vol.  ii.,  p.  123,  Lond.  1762. 

Neither  in  Law's  Preftice  nor  in  his  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  his 
translation  of  King  on  the  Origin  of  Evil  have  I  been  able  to  find  any- 
thing about  Pope's  having  adopted,  in  the  Essay  on  Man,  King's  prin- 
ciples.— Editor. 

-  The  year,  1763,  in  which  Boswell  met  Johnson  in  Tom  Davies'  shop. 
See  vol.  i.,  p.  310,— Editor, 
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tioned  to  you  what  had  passed  on  this  subject,  as  I  was  much 
struck  with  this  anecdote.  But  what  ascertains  my  recollection 
of  it,  beyond  doubt,  is,  that  being  accustomed  to  keep  a  journal 
of  what  ])assed  when  I  was  at  London,  which  I  wrote  out  every 
evening,  I  find  the  particulars  of  the  above  information,  just  as  I 
have  now  given  them,  distinctly  marked  ;  and  am  thence  enabled 
to  fix  tliis  conversation  to  have  passed  on  Friday,  the  22nd  of 
April,  1763. 

"  I  remember  also  distinctly  (though  I  have  not  for  this  the 
authority  of  my  journal),  that,  the  conversation  going  on  con- 
cerning ]Mr.  Pope,  I  took  notice  of  a  report  which  had  been 
some  times  propagated  that  he  did  not  understand  Greek.  Lord 
Bathurst  said  to  me  that  he  knew  that  to  be  false  ;  for  that  part 
of  the  Iliad  was  translated  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  house  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  that  in  the  morning  when  they  assembled  at  breakfast, 
Mr.  Pope  used  frequently  to  repeat,  with  great  rapture,  the  Greek 
lines  which  he  had  been  translating,  and  then  to  give  them  his 
version  of  them,  and  to  compare  them  together. 

"  If  these  circumstances  can  be  of  any  use  to  Dr.  Johnson,  you 
have  my  full  liberty  to  give  them  to  him.  I  beg  you  will,  at  the 
same  time,  present  to  him  my  most  respectful  compliments,  with 
best  wishes  for  his  success  and  fame  in  all  his  literary  undertakings. 
I  am,  with  great  respect,  my  dearest  Sir,  your  most  affectionate 
and  obliged  humble  servant,  "  Hugh  Blair.** 

Johnson.  "Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  this  is  too  strongly 
stated.  Pope  may  have  had  from  BoUngbroke  the  phUo- 
sophic  stamina  of  his  Essay ;  and  admitting  this  to  be  true, 
Lord  Bathurst  did  not  intentionally  falsify.  But  the  thii^ 
is  not  true  in  the  latitude  that  Blair  seems  to  imagine ;  we 
are  sure  that  the  poetical  imagery,  which  makes  a  great 
part  of  the  poem,  was  Pope's  own.  It  is  amazing,  Sir, 
what  deviations  there  are  from  precise  truth,  in  the  account 
which  is  given  of  almost  every  thing.  I  told  Mrs.  Thrale, 
*  You  have  so  little  anxiety  about  truth,  that  you  never  tax 
your  memory  with  the  exact  thing.'  Now  what  is  the  use 
of  the  memory  to  truth,  if  one  is  careless  of  exactness? 
Lord  Hailes's  'Annals  of  Scotland'  are  very  exact;  but 
they  contain  mere  dry  particulars.  They  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  Dictionary.  You  know  such  things  are  there, 
and  may  be  looked  at  when  you  please.    Bobertson  paints ; 
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but  the  misfortune  is,  you  are  sure  he  does  not  know  the 
people  whom  he  paints  ;  so  you  cannot  suppose  a  likeness. 
Characters  should  never  be  given  by  an  historian,  unless  he 
knew  the  people  whom  he  describes,  or  copies  from  those 
who  knew  them," 

BoswELL.  "  Why,  Sir,  do  people  play  this  trick  which  I 
observe  now,  when  I  look  at  your  grate,  putting  the  shovel 
against  it  to  make  the  fire  bum  ?  "  Johnson.  "  They  play 
the  trick,  but  it  does  not  make  the  fire  bum.*  There  is  a 
better  (setting  the  poker  perpendicularly  up  at  right  angles 
with  the  grate).  In  days  of  superstition  they  thought,  as 
it  made  a  cross  with  the  bars,  it  would  drive  away  the 
witch." 

BoswELL.  "  By  associating  with  you.  Sir,  I  am  always 
getting  an  accession  of  wisdom.  But  perhaps  a  man,  after 
knowing  his  own  character — the  limited  strength  of  his 
own  mind — should  not  be  desirous  of  having  too  much 
wisdom,  considering,  quid  valeant  humeri,  how  little  he  can 
carry."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  be  as  wise  as  you  can ;  let  a  man 
be  aliis  Icetus,  sapiens  sihi : 

"  Though  pleased  to  see  the  dolphins  play, 
I  mind  my  compass  and  my  way.*'  ^ 

You  may  be  wise  in  your  study  in  the  morning,  and  gay  in 
company  at  a  tavern  in  the  evening.  Every  man  is  to  take 
care  of  his  own  wisdom  and  his  own  virtue,  without  minding 
too  much  what  others  think." 

He  said,  **  Dodsley  first  mentioned  to  me  the  scheme  of 
an  English  Dictionary;  but  I  had  long  thought  of  it." 
BoswELL.  "  You  did  not  know  what  you  were  undertaking." 
Johnson.  "  Yes  Sir,  I  knew  very  well  what  I  was  under- 
taking, and  very  well  how  to  do  it,  and  have  done  it  very 

'  It  certainly  does  make  the  fire  bum  :  by  repelling  the  air,  it  throws 
a  blast  on  the  fire,  and  so  performs  the  part  in  some  degree  of  a  blower 
or  bellows. — Kearney, 

Dr.  Kearney's  observation  applies  only  to  the  shovel^  and  even  so,  very 
imperfectly ;  but  by  those  who  have  faith  in  the  experiment,  the  poker  is 
supposed  to  be  equally  efficacious.  After  all,  it  is  possible  that  there 
ma}'  be  some  magnetic  or  electrical  influence  which,  in  the  progress  of 
science,  may  be  explained ;  and  what  has  been  thought  a  vulgar  trick, 
may  be  proved  to  be  a  philosophical  expedient. — Croker, 

^  The  Spleen,  a  poem  [by  Matthew  Green], 
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well.*'  BoswELL.  "  An  excellent  climax !  and  it  %a«  availed 
you.  In  your  preface  you  say,  '  What  would  it  avail  me  in 
this  gloom  of  solitude  ?  *  You  have  been  agreeably  mistaken." 

In  his  life  of  Milton,  he  observes,  ''  I  cannot  but  remark 
a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps  unconsciously,  paid  to  this  great 
man  by  his  biographers :  every  house  in  which  he  resided 
is  historically  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  an  injury  to  neglect 
naming  any  place  that  he  honoured  by  his  presence."  I 
had,  before  I  read  this  observation,  been  desirous  of  show- 
ing that  respect  to  Johnson,  by  various  inquiries.  Finding 
him  this  evening  in  a  very  good  humour,  I  prevailed  on 
him  to  give  me  an  exact  list  of  his  places  of  residence,  since 
he  entered  the  metropolis  as  an  author,  which  I  subjoin  in 
a  note.* 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  dispute  between  a  friend  of  mine 
and  his  lady,  concerning  conjugal  infidelity,  which  my 
friend  had  maintained  was  by  no  means  so  bad  in  the  hus- 
band as  in  the  wife.  Johnson.  "  Your  friend  was  in  the 
right,  Sir.  Between  a  man  and  his  Maker  it  is  a  difEerent 
question :  but  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  a  husband's 
infidelity  is  nothing.  They  are  connected  by  children,  by 
fortune,  by  serious  considerations  of  community.  Wise 
married  women  don't  trouble  themselves  about  infidelity 
in  their  husbands."  Boswell.  "  To  be  sure  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  offence  of  infidelity  in  a  man 
and  that  of  his  wife."  Johnson.  "The  difference  is 
boundless.     The  man  imposes  no  bastards  upon  his  wife. 

1  1.  Exeter  Street,  Catherine  Street,  Strand  [1737' 

2.  Greenwich  '1737 

3.  Woodstock  Street,  near  Hanover  Square  1737 

4.  Castle  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  No.  6  [1738 

5.  Strand. 

6.  Boswell  Court. 

7.  Strand  a^in  [1741]. 

8.  Bow  Street. 

9.  Holborn. 

10.  Fetter  Lane. 

11.  Holborn  again  [at  the  Golden  Anchor,  Holborn  Bars         17481. 
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12.  Gough  Squcre 

13.  Staple  Inn. 

14.  Gray's  Inn 

15.  Inner  Temple  Lane,  No.  1 

16.  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street,  No.  7. 

17.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  No.  8 


1748]. 

17681. 
^759^ 

1760^ 

1765 
[1777 
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Here  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  Johnson  was  entirely 
in  the  right.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  controverted,  that 
the  difference  in  the  degree  of  criminality  is  very  great,  on 
account  of  consequences :  but  still  it  may  be  maintained, 
that,  independent  of  moral  obligation,  infidelity  is  by  no 
means  a  light  offence  in  a  husband ;  because  it  must  hurt 
a  delicate  attachment,  in  which  a  mutual  constancy  is 
implied,  with  such  refined  sentiments  as  Massinger  has 
exhibited  in  his  play  of  "  The  Picture."  Johnson  probably 
at  another  time  would  have  admitted  this  opinion.  And 
let  it  be  kept  in  remembrance,  that  he  was  very  careful  not 
to  give  any  encouragement  to  irregular  conduct.  A  gen- 
tleman, not  adverting  to  the  distinction  made  by  him  upon 
this  subject,  supposed  a  case  of  singular  perverseness  in  a 
wife,  and  heedlessly  said,  "  That  then  he  thought  a  hus- 
band might  do  as  he  pleased  with  a  safe  conscience." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  this  is  wild  indeed  (smiling) ;  you 
must  consider  that  fornication  is  a  crime  in  a  single  man, 
and  you  cannot  have  more  liberty  by  being  married." 

He  this  evening  expressed  himself  strongly  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  observing,  "  In  every  thing  in  which  they 
differ  from  us,  they  are  wrong."  He  was  even  against  the 
invocation  of  saints ;  in  short,  he  was  in  the  humour  of 
opposition. 

Having  regretted  to  him  that  I  had  learnt  little  Greek, 
as  is  too  generally  the  case  in  Scotland ;  that  I  had  for  a 
long  time  hardly  applied  at  all  to  the  study  of  that  noble 
language,  and  that  I  was  desirous  of  being  told  by  him 
what  method  to  follow;  he  recommended  as  easy  helps, 
Sylvanus's  "  First  Book  of  the  Iliad  ; "  Dawson's  "Lexicon 
to  the  Greek  New  Testament;"  and  "Hesiod,"  with 
"  Pasoris  Lexicon  "  at  the  end  of  it. 

On  Tuesday,  October  12, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Ram- 
say's, with  Lord  Newhaven,^  and  some  other  company,  none 
of  whom  I  recollect,  but  a  beautiful  Miss  Graham,^  a 
relation  [niece]  of  his  Lordship's,  who  asked  Dr.  Johnson 

^  William  Mayne,  Esq.,  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1763;  a  privy  coun- 
cillor in  Ireland  in  1766  ;  and  in  1776  advanced  to  the  Irish  peerage  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Newhaven.  He  took  a  busy  part  in  the  intrigues,  jobs, 
and  squabbles  which  constituted  the  Irish  politics  of  his  day. — Croker, 

^  Now  the  lady  of  Sir  Henry  Dashwood,  Bart. 
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to  hob  or  nob  with  her.  He  was  flattered  by  such  pleasmg 
attention,  and  politely  told  her,  he  never  drank  wine ;  but 
if  she  would  drink  a  glass  of  water,  he  was  much  at  her 
service.  She  accepted.  "  Oho,  Sir ! "  said  Lord  New- 
haven,  "  you  are  caught."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  I  do  not  see 
how  I  am  caught ;  but  if  I  am  caught,  I  don't  want  to  get 
free  again.  If  I  am  caught,  I  hope  to  be  kept."  Then, 
when  the  two  glasses  of  water  were  brought,  smiling  placidly 
to  the  young  lady,  he  said,  "  Madam,  let  us  reciprocate,^* 

Lord  Newhaven  and  Johnson  carried  on  an  argument  for 
some  time  concerning  the  Middlesex  election.  Johnson 
said,  "  Parliament  may  be  considered  as  bound  by  law,  as 
a  man  is  bound  where  there  is  nobody  to  tie  the  Imot.  As 
it  is  clear  that  the  House  of  Commons  may  expel,  and  expel 
again  and  again,  why  not  allow  of  the  power  to  incapaci- 
tate for  that  parliament,  rather  than  have  a  perpetual  con- 
test kept  up  between  parliament  and  the  people  ?  "  Lord 
Newhaven  took  the  opposite  side;  but  respectfully  said* 
"  I  speak  with  great  deference  to  you.  Dr.  Johnson ;  I  speak 
to  be  instructed."  This  had  its  full  effect  on  my  friend. 
He  bowed  his  head  almost  as  low  as  the  table  to  a  compli- 
menting nobleman,  and  called  out, "  My  lord,  my  lord,  I  do 
not  desire  all  this  ceremony ;  let  us  tell  our  minds  to  one 
another  quietly."  After  the  debate  was  over,  he  said,  "  I 
have  got  lights  on  the  subject  to-day,  which  I  had  not 
before."  This  was  a  great  deal  from  him,  especially  as  he 
had  written  a  pamphlet  upon  it. 

He  observed,  "  The  House  of  Commons  was  originally 
not  a  privilege  of  the  people,  but  a  check,  for  the  crown, 
on  the  House  of  Lords.  I  remember,  Henry  VUL  wanted 
them  to  do  something ;  they  hesitated  in  the  morning,  but 
did  it  in  the  afternoon.  He  told  them,  *  It  is  well  you  did ; 
or  half  your  heads  should  have  been  upon  Temple  Bar.'* 
But  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  no  longer  under  the 
power  of  the  crown,  and  therefore  must  be  bribed."  He 
added,  "  I  have  no  delight  in  talking  of  public  affairs." 

Of  his  fellow  collegian,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Greorge  White- 
field,  he  said,  **  Whitefield  never  drew  as  much  attention 

^  A  conspicuous  anachronism ;  the  practice  of  exhibiting  the  heads  of 
traitors  at  Temple  Bar  was  long  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

— Editor. 
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as  a  mountebank  does :  he  did  not  draw  attention  by  doing 
better  than  others,  but  by  doing  what  was  strange.  Were 
Astley  *  to  preach  a  sermon  standing  upon  his  head  on  a 
horse's  back,  he  would  collect  a  multitude  to  hear  him ; 
but  no  wise  man  would  say  he  had  made  a  better  sermon 
for  that.  I  never  treated  Whitefield's  ministry  with  con- 
tempt ;  I  believe  he  did  good.  He  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  and  among  them  he  was  of  use. 
But  when  familiarity  and  noise  claim  the  praise  due  to 
knowledge,  art,  and  elegance,  we  must  beat  down  such 
pretensions." 

What  I  have  preserved  of  his  conversation  during  the 
remainder  of  my  stay  in  London  at  this  time  is  only  what 
follows :  I  told  him  that  when  I  objected  to  keeping  com- 
pany with  a  notorious  infidel,  a  celebrated  friend  of  ours 
said  to  me,  "  I  do  not  think  that  men  who  live  laxly  in 
the  world,  as  you  and  I  do,  can  with  propriety  assume 
such  an  authority :  Dr.  Johnson  may,  who  is  uniformly 
exemplary  in  his  conduct.  But  it  is  not  very  consistent  to 
shun  an  infidel  to-day,  and  get  drunk  to-morrow."  John- 
son. "  Nay,  Sir,  this  is  a  sad  reasoning.  Because  a  man 
cannot  be  right  in  all  things,  is  he  to  be  right  in  nothing  ? 
Because  a  man  sometimes  gets  drunk,  is  he  therefore  to 
steal  ?  This  doctrine  would  very  soon  bring  a  man  to  the 
gallows." 

After  all,  however,  it  is  a  difficult  question  'how  far  sin- 
cere Christians  should  associate  with  the  avowed  enemies 
of  religion ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  almost  every  man's 
mind  may  be  more  or  less  "  corrupted  by  evil  communi- 
cations ;  "  secondly,  the  world  may  very  naturally  suppose 
that  they  are  not  really  in  earnest  in  religion,  who  can 
easily  bear  its  opponents;  and  thirdly,  if  the  profane 
find  themselves  quite  well  received  by  the  pious,  one  of 

^  Philip  Astley,  a  celebrated  horse-rider,  who  first  exhibited  eques- 
trian paDtomimes,  in  which  his  son  (who  survived  his  father  but  a  short 
time)  rode  with  great  grace  and  agility.  Astley  had  at  once  theatres  in 
Paris,  London,  and  Dublin,  and  migrated  with  his  actors,  biped  and 
quadruped,  from  one  to  the  other.  Both  father  and  son  were  remark- 
ably handsome,  the  elder  of  large  proportions,  but  perfect  synmietry. — 
Croker, 

The  remains  of  both  father  and  son  are  deposited  in  the  cemetery  of 
Ptre  la  Chaise,  near  Paris. — Wright, 
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Ck>lonel  Stuart  to  Chester,  where  his  regiment  was  to  lie 
for  some  time. 


MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"Chester,  0(!tober  20,  1779. 
"  My  Dear  Sir, 

"  It  was  not  till  one  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  that 
Colonel  Stuart  and  I  left  London ;  for  we  chose  to  bid  a  cordial 
adieu  to  Lord  Mountstuart,  who  was  to  set  out  on  that  day  on 
his  embassy  to  Turin.  We  drove  on  excellently,  and  reached 
Lichfield  in  good  time  enough  that  night.  The  colonel  had  heard 
80  preferable  a  character  of  the  George,  that  he  would  not  put 
up  at  the  Three  Crowns,  so  that  I  did  not  see  our  host,  Wilkins. 
We  found  at  the  George  as  good  accommodation  as  we  could  wish 
to  have,  and  I  fully  enjoyed  the  comfortable  thought  that  /  was 
in  Lichfield  again.  Next  morning  it  rained  very  hard ;  and  as  I 
had  much  to  do  in  a  little  time,  I  ordered  a  post-chaise,  and  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  sallied  forth  to  make  a  round  of  visits.  I 
first  went  to  Mr.  Green,  hoping  to  have  had  him  to  accompany 
me  to  all  my  other  friends ;  but  he  was  engaged  to  attend  the 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  who  was  then  lying  at  Lichfield  very 
ill  of  the  gout.  Having  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the  additions  to 
Green's  museum,  from  which  it  was  not  easy  to  break  away,  I 
next  went  to  the  Friary,  where  I  at  first  occasioned  some  tumult 
in  the  ladies,  who  were  not  prepared  to  receive  company  so  early ; 
but  my  name,  which  has  by  wonderful  felicity  come  to  be  closely 
associated  with  yours,  soon  made  all  easy  ;  and  Mrs.  Cobb  ^  and 
Miss  Adey  re-assumed  their  seats  at  the  breakfast  table,  which 
they  had  quitted  with  some  precipitation.  They  received  me 
with  the  kindness  of  an  old  acquaintance;  and,  after  we  had 
joined  in  a  cordial  chorus  to  your  praise,  Mrs.  Cobb  gave  me  the 
high  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  you  said,  *^  Boswell  is  a  man  who 
I  believe  never  left  a  house  without  leaving  a  wish  for  his  return.* 
And  she  afterwards  added,  that  she  bid  you  tell  me,  that  if  ever 
I  came  to  Lichfield,  she  hoped  I  would  take  a  bed  at  the  Friary. 

^  Mrs.  Cobb  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hammond,  an  apothecary  and 
the  widow  of  a  mercer,  who  had  retired  from  business,  and  resided  at 
the  Friary.  Miss  Adye  was  her  niece,  daughter  of  the  town-clerk  of 
Lichfield :  she  married  William  Sneyd,  Esq.,  of  Belmont  House,  near 
Cheadle,  and  died  1829,  set.  87. — Harwood, — Croker 
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From  thence  I  drove  to  Peter  Garrick's,  where  I  also  found  a 
very  flattering  welcome.     He  appeared  to  me  to  enjoy  hia  usual 
cheerfulness  ;  and  he  very  kmdl]|r  asked  me  to  come  when  I  could, 
and  pass  a  week  with  him.     From  'Mr,  Garrick's  I  went  to  the 
Palace  to  wait  on  Mr.  Seward.     I  was  first  entertained  by  hig 
lady  and  daughter,  he  himself  being  in  bed  with  a  cold,  according 
to  his  valetudinary  custom.     But  he  desired  to  see  me ;  and  I 
found  him  dressed  in  his  black  gown,  with  a  whije  flannel  night- 
gown above  it ;   so  that  he  looked  like  a  Dominican  friar.     He 
was  good-humoured  and  polite  ;  and  under  his  roof  too  my  recep- 
tion was  very  pleasing.     I  then  proceeded  to  Stowhill,  and  first 
paid  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Gastrell,  whose  conversation  I  was  not 
willing  to  quit.     But  my  sand-glass  was  now  beginning  to  run 
low,  as  I  could  not  trespass  too  long  on  the  Colonel's  kindness, 
who  obligingly  waited  for  me ;  so  I  hastened  to  Mrs.  AstonV, 
whom  I  found  much  better  than  I  feared  I  should  ;  and  there  I 
met  a  brother-in-law  of  these  ladies,  who  talked  m;ich  of  you,  and 
very  well  too,  as  it  appeared  to  me.     It  then  only  remained 
to  visit  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  which  I  did,  I  really  believe,  with  sin- 
cere satisfaction  on  both  sides.     I  am  sure  I  was  glad  to  see  her 
again  ;  and  as  I  take  her  to  be  yery  honest,  I  trust  she  was  glad 
to  see  me  again,  for  she  expressed  herself  so  that  I  could  not 
doubt  of  her  being  in  earnest.  What  a  great  keystone  of  kindness, 
my  dear  Sir,  were  you  that  morning  I  for  we  were  all  held  toge- 
ther by  our  common  attachment  to  you.    I  cannot  say  that  I  ever 
passed  two  hours  with  more  self-complacency  than  I  did  those 
two  at  Lichfield.     Let  me  not  entertain  any  suspicion  that  this  is 
idle  vanity.     WiU  not  you  confirm  me  in  my  persuasion,  that  he 
who  finds  himself  so  regarded  has  just  reason  to  be  happy  P 

"  We  got  to  Chester  about  midnight  on  Tuesday ;  and  here 
again  I  am  in  a  state  of  much  enjoyment.  Colonel  Stuart  and 
his  officers  treat  me  with  aU  the  civility  I  could  wish ;  and  I  play 
my  part  admirably.  Lcetus  aliiSf  sapient  sibi,  the  classical  sen- 
tence which  you,  I  imagine,  invented  the  other  day,  is  exemplified 
in  my  present  existence.  The  Bishop,^  to  whom  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  known  several  years  ago,  shows  me  much  attention ;  and  I 
am  edified  by  his  conversation.  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you,  that 
liis  Lordship  admires,  very  highly,  your  prefaces  to  the  Poets.   I 

*  Doctor  Beilby  Porteus ;  Bishop  of  Chester,  1776;  succeeded  Lowth 
in  the  Bishopric  of  London,  1787 ;  and  died  May  14, 1808,  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year. — Editor, 
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am  daily  obtaining  an  extension  of  agreeable  acquaintance,  so 
that  I  am  kept  in  animated  yariety ;  and  the  study  of  the  place 
itself,  by  the  assistance  of  books  and  of  the  Bishop,  is  sufficient 
occupation.  Chester  pleases  my  fancy  more  than  any  town  I  ever 
saw.     But  I  will  not  enter  upon  it  at  all  in  this  letter. 

"  How  long  I  shall  stay  here  I  cannot  yet  say.  I  told  a  very 
pleasing  young  lady,^  niece  to  one  of  the  prebendaries  at  whose 
house  I  saw  her,'  *  I  have  come  to  Chester,  Madam,  I  cannot  tell 
how  ;  and  far  less  can  I  tell  how  I  am  to  get  away  from  it.'  Do 
not  think  me  too  juvenile.  I  beg  it  of  you,  my  dear  Sir,  to  favour 
me  with  a  letter  while  I  am  here,  and  add  to  the  happiness  of  a 
happy  friend,  who  is  ever,  with  affectionate  veneration,  most 
sincerely  yours,  "  James  Boswell." 

"If  you  do  not  write  directly,  so  as  to  catch  me  here,  I  shall 
be  disappointed.  Two  lines  from  you  will  keep  my  lamp  burning 
briffht.' 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  London,  Oct.  27,  1779. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Why  should  you  importune  me  so  earnestly  to  write  ? 
Of  what  importance  can  it  be  to  hear  of  distant  friends,  to  a 
man  who  finds  himself  welcome  wherever  he  goes,  and  makes  new 
friends  faster  than  he  can  want  them  ?  If  to  the  delight  of  such 
universal  kindness  of  reception,  any  thing  can  be  added  by  know- 
ing that  you  retain  my  good -will,  you  may  indulge  yourself  in  the 
fiill  enjoyment  of  that  small  addition. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  made  the  round  of  Lichfield  with  so  much 
success.  The  oftener  you  are  seen,  the  more  you  will  be  liked. 
It  was  pleasing  to  me  to  read  that  Mrs.  Aston  was  so  well,  and 
that  Lucy  Porter  was  so  glad  to  see  you. 

"  In  the  place  where  you  now  are,  there  is  much  to  be  observed ; 
and  you  wiU  easily  procure  yourself  skilful  directors.  But  what 
will  you  do  to  keep  away  the  Mack  dog  that  worries  you  at  home  ? 
If  you  would,  in  compliance  with  your  father's  advice,  inquire 
into  the  old  tenures  and  old  charters  of  Scotland,  you  would 
certainly  open  to  yourself  many  striking  scenes  of  the  manners 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  feudal  system,  in  a  country  half-barba- 
rous, is  naturally  productive  of  great  anomalies  in  civil  life.    The 

^  Miss  Letitia  Barnston. 
III.  D  D 
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knowledge  of  past  times  is  naturally  growing  less  in  all  cases  not 
of  public  record ;  and  the  past  time  of  Scotland  is  so  unlike  the 
present,  that  it  is  already  difficult  for  a  Scotchman  to  image  the 
economy  of  his  grandfather.  Do  not  be  tardy  nor  negligent : 
but  gather  up  eagerly  what  can  yet  be  found.^ 

'*  We  have,  I  think,  once  talked  of  another  project,  a  history 
of  the  late  insurrection  in  Scotland,  with  all  its  incidents.  Many 
falsehoods  are  passing  into  uncontradicted  history.  Voltaire, 
who  loved  a  striking  story,^  has  told  what  he  could  not  find  to  be 
true. 

"  You  may  make  collections  for  either  of  these  projects,  or  for 
both,  as  opportunities  occur,  and  digest  your  materisJs  at  leisure. 
The  great  direction  which  Burton  has  left  to  men  disordered  like 
you  is  this.  Be  not  solitary,  be  not  idle:  which  I  would  thus 
modify  : — If  you  are  idle,  be  not  solitary ;  if  you  are  solitary,  be 
not  idle. 

"  There  is  a  letter  for  you  from  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

«  Carlisle,  Nov.  7,  1779. 
''  Mt  Deae  Sib, 

^^  That  I  should  importune  you  to  write  to  me  at  Chester 
is  not  wonderiid,  when  you  consider  what  an  avidity  I  have  for 
delight ;  and  that  the  amor  of  pleasure,  like  the  amor  nummi^ 
increases  in  proportion  with  the  quantity  which  we  possess  of  it. 
Your  letter,  so  full  of  polite  kindness  and  masterly  counsel,  came 
like  a  large  treasure  upon  me,  while  already  glittering  with 
riches.  I  was  quite  enchanted  at  Chester,  so  that  I  could  with 
difficulty  quit  it.  But  the  enchantment  was  the  reverse  of  that 
of  Circe  ;  for  so  far  was  there  from  being  any  thing  sensual  in  it, 
that  I  was  all  mind.     I  do  not  mean  all  reason  only ;  for  xlj 

^  I  have  a  valuable  collection  made  by  my  father,  which,  with  some 
additions  and  illustrations  of  my  own,  I  intend  to  publish.  I  have  some 
hereditary  claim  to  be  an  antiquary ;  not  only  from  my  father,  but  as 
being  descended  by  the  mother's  side,  from  the  able  and  learned  Sir  John 
Skene,  whose  merit  bids  defiance  to  all  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  lessen  his  fame. 

^  In  chap,  xxiv.-xxv.  of  his  Pr^is  da  Si^cle  de  Louis  XT.  (Eavrei» 
tom.  xxii.,  pp.  188-223.    Edit  Beaumarchais. — Editor, 
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fancy  was  kept  finely  in  play.  And  why  not  ?  If  you  please,  I 
will  send  you  a  copy  or  an  abridgment  of  my  Chester  journal, 
which  is  truly  a  log-book  of  felicity. 

**  The  Bishop  treated  me  with  a  kindness  which  was  very  flatter- 
ing. I  told  him  that  you  regretted  you  had  seen  so  little  of 
Chester.  ELis  Lordship  bade  me  tell  you,  that  he  should  be  glad 
to  show  you  more  of  it.  I  am  proud  to  find  the  friendship  with 
which  you  honour  me  is  known  in  so  many  places. 

"  I  arrived  here  late  last  night.  Our  friend  the  Dean  p?ercy] 
has  been  gone  from  hence  some  months  ;  but  I  am  told  at  my  ina, 
that  he  is  Yevy  populous  (popular).  However,  I  found  Mr.  Law, 
the  Archdeacon/  son  to  the  Bishop,  and  with  him  I  have  break- 
fasted and  dined  very  agreeably.  I  got  acquainted  with  him  at 
the  assizes  here,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  variety  of  knowledge,  uncommon  genius,  and,  I  ^believe, 
sincere  religion.  I  received  the  holy  sacrament  in  the  cathedral 
in  the  morning,  this  being  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month ;  and 
was  at  prayers  there  in  the  evening.  It  is  divinely  cheering  to 
me  to  think  that  there  is  a  cathedral  so  near  Auchinleck ;  and  I 
now  leave  Old  England  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  I  am  thankfiil 
to  God  for  granting  me. 

"  The  hlack  dog  that  worries  me  at  home  I  cannot  but  dread  ; 
yet,  as  I  have  been  for  some  time  past  in  a  military  train,  I  trust 
I  shall  repulse  him.  To  hear  from  you  will  animate  me  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet ;  I  therefore  hope,  that  soon  after  my  return 
to  the  northern  field,  I  shall  receive  a  few  lines  from  you. 

"  Colonel  Stuart  did  me  the  honour  to  escort  me  in  his 
carriage  to  show  me  Liverpool,  and  from  thence  back  again  to 
Warrington,  where  we  parted.^  In  justice  to  my  valuable  wife, 
I  must  inform  you  she  wrote  to  me,  that  as  I  was  so  happy,  she 
would  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish  me  to  return  sooner  than 
business  absolutely  required  my  presence.  She  made  my  clerk 
write  to  me  a  post  or  two  after  to  the  same  purpose,  by  commis- 
sion from  her ;  and  this  day  a  kind  letter  from  her  met  me  at  the 
post-office  here,  acquainting  me  that  she  and  the  little  ones  were 
well,  and  expressing  all  their  wishes  for  my  return  home.     I  am, 

• 

^  Afterwards  Bishop  of  'EX^hm,— Editor, 

^  His  regiment  was  afterwards  ordered  to  Jamaica,  where  he  accom- 
panied it,  and  almost  lost  his  life  by  the  climate.  This  impartial  order 
I  should  think  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  idle  rumour  that  ^'  there  was 
still  something  behind  the  throne  greater  than  the  throne  itself." 
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more   and  more,   my  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  and  obliged 
humble  servant,  **  James  Boswsix.'* 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'•  London,  Nov.  13,  1779. 
''  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  last  letter  was  not  only  kind,  but  fond.  But  I 
wish  you  to  get  rid  of  all  intellectual  excesses,  and  neither  to 
exalt  your  pleasures,  nor  aggravate  your  vexations,  beyond  their 
real  and  natiural  state.  Why  should  you  not  be  as  happy  at 
Edinburgh  as  at  Chester?  In  culpa  est  animus^  quisenon  effugit 
usquam.  Please  yourself  with  your  wife  and  children,  and 
studies  and  practice. 

"  I  have  sent  a  petition  *  from  Lucy  Porter,  with  which  I 
leave  it  to  your  discretion  whether  it  is  proper  to  comply.  Re- 
turn me  her  letter,  which  I  have  sent,  that  you  may  know  the 
whole  case,  and  not  be  seduced  to  anything  that  you  may  after- 
wards repent.  Miss  Doxy  perhaps  you  know  to  be  Mr.  Garrick's 
niece. 

"  if  Dean  Percy  can  be  popular  at  Carlisle,  he  may  be  very 
happy.  He  has  in  his  dispos^  two  livings,  each  equal  or  almost 
equal  in  value  to  the  deanery  ;  he  may  take  one  himself,  and  give 
the  other  to  his  son. 

^^  How  near  is  the  cathedral  to  Auchinleck,  that  you  are  so 
much  delighted  with  it  ?  It  is,  I  suppose,  at  least,  an  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  off.  However,  if  you  are  pleased,  it  is  so  far  weU. 
Let  me  know  what  reception  you  have  from  your  father,  and  the 
state  of  his  health.  Please  him  as  much  as  you  can,  and  add  no 
pain  to  his  last  years. 

"  Of  our  friends  here  I  can  recollect  nothing  to  tell  you.  I 
have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  Langton.  Beauclerk  is  jnst  re- 
turned from  Brighthelmstone,  I  am  told,  much  better.  Mr. 
Thrale  and  his  family  are  still  there ;  and  his  health  is  said  to  be 
visibly  improved.  He  has  not  bathed,  but  hunted.  At  Bolt 
Court  there  is  much  malignity,  but  of  late  little  open  hostility.  I 
have  had  a  cold,  but  it  is  gone.  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Boswell,  &c.     I  am,  &c.  *'  Sam.  Johnson.** 

^  Requesting  me  to  inquire  concerning  the  family  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  then  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Doxy. 
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On  November  22  and  December  21  I  wrote  to  him  from 
Edinburgh,  giving  a  very  favourable  report  of  the  family 
of  Miss  Doxy's  lover ; — that  after  a  good  deal  of  inquiry 
I  had  discovered  the  sister  of  Mr.  Francis  Stewart,  one  of 
his  amanuenses  when  writing  his  Dictionary ; — that  I  had, 
as  desired  by  him,  paid  her  a  guinea  for  an  old  pocket- 
book  of  her  brother's,  which  he  had  retained ; — and  that 
the  good  woman,  who  was  in  very  moderate  circumstances, 
but  contented  and  placid,  wondered  at  his  scrupulous  and 
liberal  honesty,  and  received  the  guinea  as  if  sent  her  by 
Providence ; — that  I  had  repeatedly  begged  of  him  to  keep 
his  promise  to  send  me  his  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield ;  and 
that  this  mementOy  like  Belenda  est  Carthago,  must  be  in 
•every  letter  that  I  should  write  to  him,  till  I  had  obtained 
my  object. 

In  1780,  the  world  was  kept  in  impatience  for  the 
completion  of  his  "Lives  of  the  Poets,"  upon  which  he 
was  employed  so  far  as  his  indolence  allowed  him  to 
labour. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  January  1  and  March  13,  sending  him 
my  notes  on  Lord  Marchmont's  information  concerning 
Pope ; — complaining  that  I  had  not  heard  from  him  for 
almost  four  months,  though  he  was  two  letters  in  my 
debt ;  that  I  had  suffered  again  from  melancholy ; — 
hoping  that  he  had  been  in  so  much  better  company  (the 
Poets),  that  he  had  not  time  to  think  of  his  distant 
friends ;  for  if  that  were  the  case,  I  should  have  some  re- 
-compense  for  my  uneasiness  ; — that  the  state  of  my  affairs 
did  not  admit  of  my  coming  to  London  this  year;  and 
begging  he  would  return  me  Goldsmith's  two  poems,  with 
his  lines  marked. 

His  friend  Dr.  Lawrence  having  now  suffered  the 
greatest  affliction  to  which  a  man  is  liable,  and  which  John- 
son himself  had*  felt  in  the  most  severe  manner,  Johnson 
wrote  to  him  in  an  admirable  strain  of  sympathy  and  pious 
"Consolation. 

TO  DR.  LAWRENCE. 

"Jan.  20,  1780. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

*•  At  a  time  when  all  yonr  friends  ought  to  show  their 
kindness,  and  with  a  character  which  ought  to  make  all  that 
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know  you  your  friends,  you  may  wonder  that  you  have  yet  heard 
nothing  from  me.  I  have  been  hindered  by  a  vexatious  and  in- 
cessant cough,  for  which  within  these  ten  days  I  have  been  bled 
once,  fasted  four  or  five  time,  taken  physic  five  times,  and  opiates^ 
I  think,  six.     This  day  it  seems  to  remit. 

"  The  loss,  dear  Sir,  which  you  have  lately  suffered,  I  felt 
many  years  ago,  and  know  therefore  how  much  has  been  taken 
from  you,  and  how  little  help  can  be  had  from  consolation.  He 
that  outlives  a  wife  whom  he  has  long  loved,  sees  himself  disjoined 
from  the  only  mind  that  has  the  same  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
interest;  from  the  only  companion  with  whom  he  has  shared 
much  good  or  evil ;  and  with  whom  he  could  set  his  mind  at 
liberty,  to  retrace  the  past  or  anticipate  the  future.  The  con- 
tinuity of  being  is  lacerated ;  the  settled  course  of  sentiment 
and  action  is  stopped ;  and  life  stands  suspended  and  motionless, 
till  it  is  driven  by  external  causes  into  a  new  channeL  But  the 
time  of  suspense  is  dreadful. 

'*  Our  first  recourse  in  this  distressed  solitude  is,  perhaps  for 
want  of  habitual  piety,  to  a  gloomy  acquiescence  in  necessity. 
Of  two  mortal  beings,  one  must  lose  the  other.  But  surely  there 
is  a  higher  and  better  comfort  to  be  drawn  from  the  considerationr 
of  that  Providence  which  watches  over  all,  and  a  belief  that  the 
living  and  the  dead  are  equally  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  will 
reunite  those  whom  he  has  separated,  or  who  sees  that  it  is  best 
not  to  reunite.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson.** 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  April  8,  1780. 

"  D£AB  Sir, 

"  Well,  I  had  resolved  to  send  you  the  Chesterfield  letter,, 
but  I  will  write  once  again  without  it.  Never  impose  tasks  upon 
mortals.  To  require  two  things  is  the  way  to  have  them  both 
undone 

"  For  the  difficulties  which  you  mention  in  your  affairs,  I  am 
sorry ;  but  difficulty  is  now  very  general ;  it  is  not  therefore  less 
grievous,  for  there  is  less  hope  of  help.  I  pretend  not  to  give 
you  advice,  not  knowing  the  state  of  your  affairs ;  and  general 
counsels  about  prudence  and  frugality  would  do  you  little  good. 
You  are,  however,  in  the  right  not  to  increase  your  own  per* 
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plexity  by  a  journey  hither ;  and  I  hope  that  by  staying  at  home 
you  will  please  your  father. 

"  Poor  dear  Beauclerk — nee,  ut  soles,  dabis  joca.  His  wit  and 
his  folly,  his  acuteness  and  maliciousness,  his  merriment  and 
reasoning,  are  now  over.  Such  another  will  not  often  be  found 
among  mankind.^  He  directed  himself  to  be  buried  by  the  side 
of  his  mother ;  an  instance  of  tenderness  which  I  hardly  ex- 
pected. He  has  left  his  children  to  the  care  of  Lady  Di,  and  if 
she  dies,  of  Mr.  Langton,  and  of  Mr.  Leicester  his  relation,  and 
a  man  of  good  character.  His  library  has  been  offered  to  sale  to 
the  Russian  ambassador.^ 

"  Dr.  Percy,  notwithstanding  all  the  noise  of  the  newspapers, 
has  had  no  literary  loss.^  Clothes  and  moveables  were  burnt  to 
the  value  of  about  one  hundred  pounds  ;  but  his  papers,  and  I 
think  his  books,  were  all  preserved. 

"Poor  Mr.  Thrale  has  been  in  extreme  danger  from  an 
apoplectical  disorder,  and  recovered,  beyond  the  expectation 
of  his  physicians :  he  is  now  at  Bath,  that  his  mind  may  be  quiet, 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Miss  are  with  him. 

"  Having  told  you  what  has  happened  to  your  friends,  let  me 
say  something  to  you  of  yourself.  You  are  always  complaining 
of  melancholy,  and  I  conclude  from  those  complaints  that  you  are 
fond  of  it.  No  man  talks  of  that  which  he  is  desirous  to  con- 
ceal,  and  every  man  desires    to    conceal   that  of  which  he  is 

^  In  the  spring  of  this  year  (11th  March)  Dr.  Johnson's  society  lost 
one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Beauclerk.  The 
charms  of  conversation,  like  those  of  acting,  are  transient ;  and  of  the 
social  talents  of  Beauclerk,  as  of  the  dramatic  power  of  Grarrick,  little  can 
remain  but  the  general  testimony  of  contemporaries  to  their  excellence. 
Mr.  Hardy,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Char  lemon  t,  says  of  Beauclerk :  "  His 
conyersation  could  scarcely  be  equalled.  He  possessed  an  exquisite  taste, 
various  accomplishments,  and  the  most  perfect  good  breeding.  He  was 
eccentric — often  querulous — entertaining  a  contempt  for  the  generality 
of  the  world,  which  the  politeness  of  his  manners  could  not  always  con- 
ceal ;  but  to  those  whom  he  liked,  most  generous  and  friendly.  Devoted 
at  one  moment  to  pleasure,  and  at  another  to  literature,  sometimes  ab- 
sorbed in  play,  and  sometimes  in  books,  he  was,  altogether,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished,  and,  when  in  good  humour,  and  surrounded  by  those 
who  suited  his  fancy,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  that  oouid  possibly 
exist."     Life,  vol.  i.,  p.  344. — Croker. 

^  His  library  was  sold  by  public  auction  in  April  and  May,  1781,  for 
£S,(i\l,—Malone. 

3  By  a  fire  in  Northumberland  House,  where  he  had  an  apartment,  in 
which  I  have  passed  many  an  agreeable  hour. 
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ashamed.  Do  not  pretend  to  deny  it;  mamfe»iwrn  habemiu 
furem.  Make  it  an  invariable  and  obligatory  law  to  yourself, 
never  to  mention  your  own  mental  diseases.  If  you  are  never  to 
speak  of  them,  you  will  think  on  them  but  little ;  and  if  you 
think  little  of  them,  they  will  molest  you  rarely.  When  you 
talk  of  them,  it  is  plain  that  you  want  either  praise  or  pity :  for 
praise  there  is  no  room,  and  pity  will  do  you  no  good ;  therefore, 
from  this  hour  speak  no  more,  think  no  more,  about  them. 

'^  Your  transaction  with  Mrs.  Stewart  gave  me  great  satisfaction. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  attention.  Do  not  lose  sight 
of  her.  Your  countenance  may  be  of  great  credit,  and  of  con- 
sequence of  great  advantage  to  her.  The  memory  of  her  brother 
is  yet  fresh  in  my  mind ;  he  was  an  ingenious  and  worthy  man. 
Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  your  lady  and  to  the  young 
ladies.  I  should  like  to  see  them,  pretty  loves  !  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
yours  affectionately,  "Sam.  Johnson.'* 

Mrs.  Thrale  being  now  at  Bath  with  her  husband,  the 
correspondence  between  Johnson  and  her  was  carried  on 
briskly.  I  shall  present  my  readers  with  one  of  her 
original  letters  to  him  at  this  time,  which  will  amuse  them 
probably  more  than  those  well- written  but  studied  epistles 
which  she  has  inserted  in  her  collection,  because  it  ex- 
hibits the  easy  vivacity  of  their  literary  intercourse.  It 
is  also  of  value  as  a  key  to  Johnson's  answer,  which  she 
has  printed  by  itseK,  and  of  which  I  shall  subjoin  ex- 
tracts. 

MRS.  THRALE  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"Bath,  Friday,  April  28. 

"  I  had  a  very  kind  letter  from  you  yesterday,  dear  Sir,  with  a 
most  circumstantial  date.  You  took  trouble  with  my  circulating 
letter,  Mr.  Evans  writes  me  word,  and  I  thank  you  sincerely  for 
so  doing ;  one  might  do  mischief  else,  not  being  on  the  spot. 

"  Yesterday's  evening  was  passed  at  Mrs.  Montagu's.  There 
was  Mr.  Melmoth.^  I  do  not  like  him  though,  nor  he  me.  It  was 
expected  we  should  have  pleased  each  other ;  he  is,  however* 

^  William  Melmoth,  the  anther  of  Fitzosbome's  Letters,  and  the 
translator  of  the  Letters  of  Pliny  and  Cicero,  and  some  of  the  minor 
works  of  the  latter.    He  died  in  1799.  setat.  89. — Oroker, 
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just  Tory  enough  to  hate  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  *  fop 
Whiggism,  and  Whig  enough  to  abhor  you  for  Toryism. 

*'  Mrs.  Montagu  flattered  him  finely ;  so  he  had  a  good  after- 
noon on't.  This  evening  we  spent  at  a  concert.  Poor  Queeny*8 ' 
sore  eyes  have  just  released  her ;  she  had  a  long  confinement, 
and  could  neither  read  nor  write,  so  my  master  treated  her,  very 
good-naturedly,  with  the  visits  of  a  young  woman  in  this  town,  a 
tailor  s  daughter,  who  professes  music,  and  teaches  so  as  to  give 
six  lessons  a  day  to  ladies,  at  five  and  threepence  a  lesson.  Miss 
Bumey  says  she  is  a  great  performer ;  and  I  respect  the  wench 
for  getting  her  living  so  prettily.  She  is  very  modest  and  pretty- 
mannered,  and  not  seventeen  years  old. 

"  You  live  in  a  fine  whirl  indeed.  If  I  did  not  write  regularly, 
you  would  half  forget  me,  and  that  would  be  very  wrong,  for  I 
felt  my  regard  for  you  in  my  face  last  night,  when  the  criticisms 
were  going  on. 

"  This  morning  it  was  all  connoisseurship.  We  went  to  see 
some  pictures  painted  by  a  gentleman-artist,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  this 
place.  My  master  makes  one  every  where,  and  has  got  a  good 
dawdling  companion  to  ride  with  him  now  ******* 
He  looks  well  enough,  but  I  have  no  notion  of  health  for  a  man 
whose  mouth  cannot  be  sewed  up.  Bumey  and  I  and  Queeny 
tease  him  every  meal  he  eats,  and  Mrs.  Montagu  is  quite  serious 
with  him  ;  but  what  can  one  do  ?  He  will  eat,  I  think ;  and  if 
he  does  eat,  I  know  he  will  not  live.  It  makes  me  very  unhappy, 
but  I  must  bear  it.  Let  me  always  have  your  friendship.  I  am, 
most  sincerely,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servant,  "  H.  L,  T." 

DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

"  London,  May  1,  1780. 
"  Dearest  Madam, 

"  Mr.  Thrale  never  will  live  abstinently,  till  he  can  per- 
suade himself  to  live  by  rule  ♦♦♦♦♦♦*  *.3  Encourage,  as 
you  can,  the  musical  girl. 

"  Nothing  is  more  common  than  mutual  dislike,  where  mutual 
approbation  is  particularly  expected.      There  is  often  on  both 

^  Dr.  John  Hinchliffe. 

^  A  kind  of  nick-name  given  to  Mrs.  Thrale's  eldest  daughter,  who«e 
name  being  Esther,  she  might  be  assimilated  to  a  queen. 
^  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  leave  out  a  few  lines. 
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sides  a  vigilance  not  over-benevolent ;  and  as  attention  is  strongly 
excited,  so  that  nothing  drops  unheeded,  anj  difference  in  taste 
or  opinion,  and  some  difference  where  there  is  no  restraint,  will 
oommonly  appear,  immediately  generates  dislike. 

"  Never  let  criticisms  operate  on  your  face  or  your  mind ;  it  is 
very  rarely  that  an  author  is  hurt  by  his  critics.  The  blaze  of 
reputation  cannot  be  blown  out,  but  it  often  dies  in  the  socket. 
A  very  few  names  may  be  considered  as  perpetual  lamps  that 
shine  unconsumed.  From  the  author  of  *  Fitzosbome's  Letters ' 
I  cannot  think  myself  in  much  danger.  I  met  him  only  once  about 
thirty  years  ago,  and  in  some  small  dispute  reduced  him  to  whistle. 
Having  not  seen  him  since,  that  is  the  last  impression.  Poor 
Moore,  the  fabulist,  was  one  of  the  company. 

"  Mrs.  Montagu's  long  stay,  against  her  own  inclination,  is  very 
convenient.  You  would,  by  your  own  confession,  want  a  com- 
panion ;  and  she  is  par  pluribus.  Conversing  with  her  you  may 
Jind  variety  in  one.''* 

On  the  2nd  of  May  I  wrote  to  liim,  and  requested  that 
we  might  have  another  meeting  somewhere  in  the  north  of 
England  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 

From  Mr.  Langton  I  received  soon  after  this  time  a  letter, 
of  which  I  extract  a  passage,  relative  both  to  Mr.  Beaucle)*jc 
and  Dr.  Johnson.  "^ 

"  The  melancholy  information  you  have  received  concerning 
Mr.  Beauclerk's  death  is  true.  Had  his  talents  been  directed  in 
any  sufficient  degree  as  they  ought,  I  have  always  been  strongly 
of  opinion  that  they  were  calculated  to  make  an  illustrious  figure  ; 
and  that  opinion,  as  it  had  been  in  part  formed  upon  Dr.  John- 
son's judgment,  receives  more  and  more  confirmation  by  hearing 
what,  since  his  death.  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  concerning  them.  A 
few  evenings  ago  he  was  at  Mr.  Vesey's,  where  Lord  Althorpe,* 
who  was  one  of  a  numerous  company  there,  addressed  Dr.  John- 
son on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Beauclerk*s  death,  '  Our  Club  has  had 
a  great  loss  since  we  met  last.*  He  replied,  '  A  loss  that  perhaps 
the  whole  nation  could  not  repair !  *    The  doctor  then  went  on  to 

*  John  George,  second  Earl  Spencer,  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
answer  some  of  my  inquiries  relative  to  the  society j  of  which  he  and  Lord 
Stowell  are  now  almost  the  only  survivors.  He  died  November  10, 1S34 
— the  possessor  of  one  of  the  choicest  private  libraries  in  the  world. — 
Croker, 
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speak  of  his  endowments,  and  particularly  extolled  the  wonderfii] 
ease  with  which  he  uttered  what  was  highly  excellent.  He  said, 
*  that  no  man  ever  was  so  free,  when  he  was  going  to  say  a  good 
thing,  from  a  look  that  expressed  that  it  was  coming ;  or,  when  he 
had  said  it,  from  a  look  that  expressed  that  it  had  come/  At 
Mr.  Thrale's,  some  days  before,  when  we  were  talking  on  the  same 
subject,  he  said,  referring  to  the  same  idea  of  his  wonderful  faci- 
lity, *  that  Beauclerk's  talents  were  those  which  he  had  felt  him- 
self more  disposed  to  envy,  than  those  of  any  whom  he  had 
known.' 

"  On  the  evening  I  have  spoken  of  above,  at  Mr.  Vesey's,  you 
would  have  been  much  gratified,  as  it  exhibited  an  instance  of  the 
high  importance  in  which  Dr.  Johnson's  character  is  held,  I  think 
even  beyond  any  I  ever  before  was  witness  to.  The  company 
consisted  chiefly  of  ladies ;  among  whom  were  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Portland,^  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  whom,  I  suppose, 
from  her  rank,  I  must  name  before  her  mother,  Mrs.  Boscawen,* 
and  her  eldest  sister,  Mrs.  Lewson,  who  was  likewise  there  ;  Lady 
Lucan,^  Lady  Clermont,*  and  others  of  note  both  for  their  station 
and  understandings.  Among  other  gentlemen  were  Lord  Althorpe, 
whom  I  have  before  named.  Lord  Macartney,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Lord  Lucan,  Mr.  Wraxall,  whose  book  you  have  probably 

»  Lady  Margaret  Cavendish  Harley,  only  child  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  Mortimer ;  married  in  1 734  to  the  second  Duke  of  Portland. 
She  was  the  heiress  of  three  ^eat  families  :  herself  of  the  Harleys ;  her 
mother  (the  Lady  Harriet  of  Prior)  was  the  heiress  of  John  Holies,  Duke 
of  Newcastle ;  and  her  mother  again,  the  heiress  of  Henry  Cavendish, 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  "  The  Duchess  of  Portland  inherited,"  says  the 
Peerage,  *^  the  spirit  of  her  ancestors  in  her  patronage  of  literature  and 
the  arts."  Her  birth  was  congratulated  by  Swift,  and  her  childhood  cele- 
brated by  Prior  in  the  well-known  nursery  lines  beginning 

"  My  noble,  lovely,  little  Peggy." 

And  she  it  was  to  whom  Young  addressed  the  ridiculous  flattery  of  calling 
the  Moon  "  the  Portland  of  the  skies,^*  This  excellent  lady  died  in  1786. 
— Croker, 

^  Mrs.  Boscawen  and  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Leveson  (pronounced  Letosony 
Gower  and  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  are  celebrated  in  Miss  Hannah 
More's  poem  entitled  Sensibility. 

"  All  Leveson's  sweetness  and  all  Beaufort's  grace." — Croker, 

^  Margaret  Smith :  married  in  1760  the  first  Lord  Lucan. — A  lady  of 
taste  and  talents. — Croker. 

*  Frances  Murray ;  married  in  1752  to  the  first  Lord  Clermont. — 
Croker, 
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seen,  the  '  Tour  to  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe,*  a  very  agree- 
able, ingenious  man,  Dr.  Warren,  Mr.  Pepjs,  the  master  in  chan- 
cery, whom,  I  believe,  you  know,  and  Dr.  Barnard,  the  Provost 
of  Eton.  As  soon  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  come  in,  and  had  taken  the 
chair,  the  company  began  to  collect  round  him  till  they  became 
not  less  than  four,  if  not  five  deep ;  those  behind  standing,  and 
listening  over  the  heads  of  those  that  were  sitting  near  him. 
The  conversation  for  some  time  was  chiefly  between  Dr.  Johnson 
and  the  provost  of  Eton,^  while  the  others  contributed  occasionallj 
their  remarks.  Without  attempting  to  detail  the  particulars  of 
the  conversation,  which,  perhaps,  if  I  did,  I  should  spin  my  ac- 
count out  to  a  tedious  length,  I  thought,  my  dear  Sir,  this  general 
account  of  the  respect  with  which  our  valued  firiend  was  attended 
to  might  be  acceptable." 


TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  FARMER. 

<'May25, 1780. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  know  your  disposition  to  second  any  literary  attempt, 
and  therefore  venture  upon  the  liberty  of  intreating  you  to  pro- 
cure from  college  or  university  registers  all  the  dat^  or  other  in- 
formations which  they  can  supply  relating  to  Ambrose  PhilipSy 
Broome,  and  Gray,  who  were  all  of  Cambridge,  and  of  whose 
lives  I  am  to  give  such  accounts  as  I  can  gather.  Be  pleased  to 
forgive  this  trouble  from,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

While  Johnson  was  thus  engaged  in  preparing  a  delight- 
ful literary  entertainment  for  the  world,  the  tran<Kiillitj  of 
the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain  was  unexpectedly  disturbed 
by  the  most  horrid  series  of  outrage  that  ever  disgraced  a 
civilised  country.  A  relaxation  of  some  of  the  severe  penal 
provisions  against  our  fellow-subjects  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munion  had  been  granted  by  the  legislature,  with  an  oppo- 
sition so  inconsiderable,  that  the  genuine  mildness  of 
Christianity,  united  with  liberal  policy,  seemed  to  have 
become  general  in  this  island.  But  a  dark  and  malignant 
spirit  of  persecution  soon  showed  itself,  in  an  iinworthj 

^    Dr.  Barnard's  colloquial  powers  were  highly  celebrated.     See 

Nichols's  Lit.  AnecdoteSy  viii.,  549. — Croker. 
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petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  wise  and  humane  statute. 
That  petition  was  brought  forward  by  a  mob,  with  the  evi- 
dent purpose  of  intimidation,  and  was  justly  rejected.  But 
the  attempt  was  accompanied  and  followed  by  such  daring- 
violence  as  is  unexampled  in  history.  Of  this  extra- 
ordinary tumult.  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  the  following 
concise,  lively,  and  just  account  in  his  "  Letters  to  Mrs, 
Thrale  "  *  :— 

**  On  Friday,^  the  good  protestants  met  in  Saint  George's  Fields- 
at  the  summons  of  Lord  George  Gordon ;  and  marching  to  West- 
minster, insulted  the  lords  and  commons,  who  aU  bore  it  with 
great  tameness.  At  night  the  outrages  began  by  the  demolitioa 
of  the  mass-house  by  Lincoln's  Inn. 

"An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance  of  government  I  cannot 
give  you.  On  Monday  Mr.  Strahan,  who  had  been  insulted,  spoke 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  who  bad  I  think  been  insulted  too,  of  the 
licentiousness  of  the  populace ;  and  his  lordship  treated  it  as  a 
very  slight  irregularity.  On  Tuesday  night,  they  pulled  down 
Fielding's  house  [in  Bow  Street]  and  burnt  his  goods  in  the  street. 
They  had  gutted  on  Monday  Sir  George  Savile's  house  [ia 
Leicester  Square],  but  the  building  was  saved.  On  Tuesday 
evening,  leaving  Fielding's  ruins,  they  went  to  IN'ewgate  to  de- 
mand their  companions,  who  had  been  seized  demolishing  the 
chapel.  The  keeper  could  not  release  them  but  by  the  mayor's 
permission,  which  he  went  to  ask  ;  at  his  return  he  found  all  the 
prisoners  released,  and  Newgate  in  a  blaze.  They  then  went  to 
Bloomsbury  [Square],  and  fastened  upon  Lord  Mansfield's  house,, 
which  they  pulled  down ;  and  as  for  his  goods,  they  totally  burnt 
them.  They  have  since  gone  to  Caen-wood,  but  a  guard  was 
there  before  them.  They  plundered  some  papists,  I  think,  and 
burnt  a  mass-house,  in  Moorfields,  the  same  night. 

"  On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scott,  to  look  at  Newgate, 
and  found  it  in  ruins,  with  the  fire  yet  glowing.  As  I  went  by 
the  protestants  were  plundering  the  sessions-house  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  There  were  not,  I  believe,  a  hundred;  but  they  did 
their  work  at  leisure,  in  full  security,  without  sentinels,  without 
trepidation,  as  men  lawfully  employed  in  full  day.     Such  is  the 

*  Letters,  yoI.  ii.,  p.  143,  ei  seq,    I  have  selected  passages  from  sererali 
letters  without  mentioning  dates. 

*  June  2. 
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cowardice  of  a  commercial  place.  On  Wednesday  they  broke 
open  the  Fleet,  and  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Marshalsea,  and 
Wood-street  Compter,  and  Clerkenwell  Bridewell,  and  released  all 
the  prisoners. 

"  At  night  they  set  fire  to  the  Fleet,  and  to  the  King's  Bench, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  other  places ;  and  one  might  see  the 
glare  of  conflagration  fill  the  sky  from  many  parts.  The  sight  was 
•dreadful.  Some  people  were  threatened:  Mr.  Strahan  advised 
me  to  take  care  of  myself.  Such  a  time  of  terror  you  have  been 
happy  in  not  seeing. 

"The  King  said  in  Council,  'that  the  magistrates  had  not 
done  their  duty,  but  that  he  would  do  his  own ; '  and  a  proclama- 
tion was  published,  directing  us  to  keep  our  servants  within 
doors,  as  the  peace  was  now  to  be  preserved  by  force.  The 
soldiers  were  sent  out  to  different  parts,  and  the  town  is  now 
[June  9]  at  quiet. 

"  The  soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to  be  every  where  within  call. 
"There  is  no  longer  any  body  of  rioters,  and  the  individuals  are 
hunted  to  their  holes,  and  led  to  prison.  Lord  George  was  last 
night  sent  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  John  Wilkes  was  this  day  in  my 
neighbourhood,  to  seize  the  publisher  of  a  seditious  paper. 

"  Several  chapels  have  been  destroyed,  and  several  inoffensive 
papists  have  been  plundered ;  but  the  high  sport  was  to  bum  the 
gaols.  This  was  a  good  rabble  trick.  The  debtors  and  the 
•criminals  were  all  set  at  liberty;  but  of  the  criminals,  as  has 
always  happened,  many  are  already  retaken ;  and  two  pirates  have 
surrendered  themselves,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be 
pardoned. 

"  Government  now  acts  again  with  its  proper  force ;  and  we 
are  all  under  the  protection  of  the  king  and  the  law.  I  thought 
that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you  and  my  master  to  have  my 
testimony  to  the  public  security ;  and  that  you  would  sleep  more 
<juietly  when  I  told  you  that  you  are  safe. 

''  There  has,  indeed,  been  an  universal  panic,  from  which  the 
King  was  the  first  that  recovered.  Without  the  concurrence  of 
his  ministers,  or  the  assistance  of  the  civil  magistrates,  he  put  the 
soldiers  in  motion,  and  saved  the  town  from  calamities,  such  as  a 
rabble's  government  must  naturally  produce. 

"  The  public  has  escaped  a  very  heavy  calamity.  The  rioters 
attempted  the  Bank  on  Wednesday  night,  but  in  no  great  number; 
4ind,  like  other  thieves,  with  no  great  resolution.     Jack  Wilkes 
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headed  the  party  that  drove  them  away.  It  is  agreed,  that  if 
they  had  seized  the  Bank  on  Tuesday,  at  the  height  of  the  panic, 
when  no  resistance  had  been  prepared,  they  might  have  carried 
irrecoverably  away  whatever  they  had  found.  Jack,  who  was 
always  zealous  for  order  and  decency,  declares,  that  if  he  be  trusted 
with  power,  he  will  not  leave  a  rioter  alive.  There  is,  however, 
now  no  longer  any  need  of  heroism  or  bloodshed;  no  blue  riband^ 
is  any  longer  worn." 

Sucb  was  the  end  of  this  miserable  sedition,  from  which 
London  was  delivered  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  sovereign 
himself.  Whatever  some  may  maintain,  T  am  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  combination  or  plan,  either  domestic  or 
foreign ;  but  that  the  mischief  spread  by  a  gradual  con- 
tagion of  frenzy,  augmented  by  the  quantities  of  fer- 
mented liquors  of  which  the  deluded  populace  possessed 
themselves  in  the  course  of  their  depredations. 

I  should  think  myself  very  much  to  blame,  did  I  here 
neglect  to  do  justice  to  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Akerman, 
the  keeper  of  Newgate,  who  long  discharged  a  very  im- 
portant trust  with  an  uniform  intrepid  firmness,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  tenderness  and  a  liberal  charity 
which  entitled  him  to  be  recorded  with  distinguished 
honour. 

Upon  this  occasion,  from  the  timidity  and  negligence  of 
magistracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  almost  incredible 
exertions  of  the  mob  on  the  other,  the  first  prison  of  this 
great  country  was  laid  open,  and  the  prisoners  set  free ;  but 
that  Mr.  Akerman,  whose  house  was  burnt,  would  have 
prevented  all  this,  had  proper  aid  been  sent  him  in  due 
time,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Many  years  ago,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  brick  part  which 
was  built  as  an  addition  to  the  old  gaol  of  Newgate.     The 

*  Lord  George  Gordon  and  his  followers,  during  these  outrages,  wore 
blue  ribands  in  their  hats. — Malone, 

Do  not  be  disturbed :  all  danger  here  is  apparently  over :  but  a  little 
agitation  still  continues.  We  frighten  one  another  with  seventy  thousand 
Scots  to  come  hither  with  the  Dukes  of  Gordon  and  Argyle,  and  eat  us 
and  hang  us  or  drown  us;  but  we  are  all  at  quiet  Letters,  vol  ii., 
p.  156. 

This  is  *^  the  remarkable  omission^  which  Mr.  Croker,  assuming  com- 
plete control  over  Boswell's  text,  supplies  in  his  own. — Editor, 
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prisoners  were  in  consternation  and  tumult,  calling  out, 
"  We  shall  be  burnt,  we  shall  be  burnt  \  Down  with  the 
gate ! — down  with  the  gate !  **  Mr.  Akerman  hastened  to 
them,  showed  himself  at  the  gate,  and  having,  after  some 
confused  vociferation  of  "  Hear  him !  Hear  him ;  "  obtained 
a  silent  attention,  he  then  calmly  told  them,  that  the  gate 
must  not  go  down ;  that  they  were  under  his  care,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape ;  but  that  he  could 
assure  them  they  not  need  be  afraid  of  being  burnt,  for 
that  the  fire  was  not  in  the  prison,  properly  so  called, 
which  was  strongly  built  with  stone ;  and  that  if  they 
would  engage  to  be  quiet,  he  himself  would  come  in  to 
them,  and  conduct  them  to  the  further  end  of  the  build- 
ing, and  would  not  go  out  till  they  gave  him  leave.  To 
this  proposal  they  agreed ;  upon  which  Mr.  Akerman, 
having  first  made  them  fall  back  from  the  gate,  went  in, 
and  with  a  determined  resolution  ordered  the  outer  turn- 
key upon  no  account  to  open  the  gate,  even  though  the 
prisoners  (though  he  trusted  they  would  not)  should  break 
their  word,  and  by  force  bring  himself  to  order  it.  "  Never 
mind  me,"  said  he,  "  should  that  happen."  The  prisoners 
peaceably  followed  him,  while  he  conducted  them  through 
passages  of  which  he  had  the  keys  to  the  extremity  of  the 
gaol,  which  was  most  distant  from  the  fire.  Having  by 
this  very  judicious  conduct  fully  satisfied  them  that  there 
was  no  immediate  risk,  if  any  at  all,  he  then  addressed 
them  thus:  "Gentlemen,  you  are  now  convinced  that  I 
told  you  true.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  engines  will  soon 
extinguish  this  fire :  if  they  should  not,  a  sufl&cient  guard 
will  come,  and  you  shall  be  all  taken  out  and  lodged  in 
the  compters.  I  assure  you,  upon  my  word  and  honour, 
that  I  have  not  a  farthing  insured.  I  have  left  my  house 
that  I  might  take  care  of  you.  I  will  keep  my  promise, 
and  stay  with  you  if  you  insist  upon  it ;  but  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  go  out  and  look  after  my  family  and  pro- 
perty, I  shall  be  obliged  to  you."  Struck  with  his  be- 
haviour, they  called  out,  "  Master  Akerman,  you  have 
done  bravely ;  it  was  very  kind  in  you :  by  all  means 
go  and  take  care  of  your  own  concerns."  He  did  so 
accordingly,  while  they  remained,  and  were  all  preserved. 
Johnson  has  been  heard  to  relate  the  substance  of  this 
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story  with  higli  praise,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Burke.  My  illustrious  friend,  speaking  of  Mr.  Akerman's 
kindness  to  his  prisoners,,  pronounced  this  eulogy  upon 
his  character : — "  He  who  has  long  had  constantly  in  his 
view  the  worst  of  mankind,  and  is  yet  eminent  for  the 
humanity  of  his  disposition,  must  have  had  it  originally 
in  a  great  degree,  and  continued  to  cultivate  it  very 
carefully." 

In  the  course  of  this  month  my  brother  David  ^  waited 
upon  Dr.  Johnson,  with  the  following  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, which  I  had  taken  care  should  be  lying  ready  on  his 
arrival  in  London. 


TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  April  29,  1780. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  my  brother  David  on 
his  return  from  Spain.  You  will  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who 
vowed  to  *  stand  by  the  old  castle  of  Auchinleck  with  heart, 
purse,  and  sword ; '  that  romantic  family  solemnity  devised  by  me, 
of  which  you  and  I  talked  with  complacency  upon  the  spot.  I 
trust  that  twelve  years  of  absence  have  not  lessened  his  feudal 
attachment,  and  that  you  wUl  find  him  worthy  of  being  introduced 
to  your  acquaintance.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  affectionate 
veneration,  my  dear  Sir,  your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell.'' 

Johnson  received  him  very  politely,  and  has  thus  men- 
tioned him  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale  '^ : — 

"  I  have  had  with  me  a  brother  of ,  a  Spanish  mer- 
chant, whom  the  war  has  driven  from  his  residence  at  Valencia. 
He  is  gone  to  see  his  friends,  and  will  find  Scotland  but  a  sorry 
place  after  twelve  years'  residence  in  a  happier  climate.  He  is  a 
very  agreeable  man,  and  speaks  no  Scotch.' 


»» 


^  Now  settled  in  London. 

As  inspector  of  seamen's  wills  in  the  Navy  Pay  Office;  from  which 
situation  he  retired  in  1823,  and  died  in  1826. — Croker, 
*  Mrs.  Fiozzi  has  omitted  the  name,  she  best  knows  why. 

III.  E   E 
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TO  DR.  BEATTIE. 
At  Aberdeen, 

"  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  Aug.  21,  1780. 

"  Sir, 

**  More  years  ^  than  I  have  any  delight  to  reckon  have 
past  since  you  and  I  saw  one  another :  of  this,  however,  there  is  no 
reason  for  making  any  reprehensory  complaint: — Sic  fata  ferunt. 
But  me  thinks  there  might  pass  some  small  interchange  of  regard 
between  us.  If  you  say  that  I  ought  to  have  written,  I  now 
write  :  and  I  write  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  much  kindness  for  you 
and  Mrs.  Beattie ;  and  that  I  wish  your  health  better,  and  your 
life  long.  Try  change  of  air,  and  come  a  few  degrees  southwards. 
A  softer  climate  may  do  you  both  good.  Winter  is  coming  in  ;  and 
London  will  be  warmer,  and  gayer,  and  busier,  and  more  fertile 
of  amusement  than  Aberdeen. 

"  My  health  is  better ;  but  that  will  be  little  in  the  balance 
when  I  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Montagu  has  been  very  ill,  and  is,  I 
doubt,  now  but  weakly.  Mr.  Thrale  has  been  very  dangerously 
disordered  ;  but  is  much  better,  and  I  hope  will  totally  recover. 
He  has  withdrawn  himself  from  business  the  whole  summer. 
Sir  Joshua  and  his  sister  are  well ;  and  Mr.  Davies  has  got  great 
success  as  an  author,^  generated  by  the  corruption  of  a  book- 
seller. More  new?  I  have  not  to  tell  you,  and  therefore  you 
must  be  contented  with  hearing,  what  I  know  not  whether  you 
much  wish  to  hear,'  that  I  am,  Sii',  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

^  I  liad  been  five  years  absent  from  London. — Beattie. 

^  Meaning  his  entertaining  Memoirs  of  David  Garrick,  Esq.,  of  which 
Johnson  (as  Davies  informed  me)  wrote  the  first  sentence  5  thus  giving, 
as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  the  performance.  It  is,  indeed,  very  charac- 
teristical  of  its  author  ;  beginning  with  a  maxim,  and  proceeding  to  illus- 
trate. "  All  excellence  has  a  right  to  be  recorded.  I  shall  therefore 
tliink  it  superfluous  to  apologise  for  writing  the  life  of  a  man,  who,  by 
un  uncommon  assemblage  of  private  virtues,  adorned  the  highest  emi- 
nence in  a  public  profession.*' 

^  I  wish  he  had  omitted  the  suspicion  expressed  here,  though  I  be- 
lieve he  meant  nothing  but  jocularity ;  for,  though  he  and  I  differed 
sometimes  in  opinion,  he  well  knew  how  much  I  loved  and  revered  him. 
— Beattie, 
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TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"liondoii,  Aug.  21,  1780. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  find  you  have  taken  one  of  your  fits  of  taciturnity, 
and  have  resolved  not  to  write  till  you  are  written  to  :  it  is  but  a 
peevish  humour,  but  you  shall  have  your  way. 

'^  I  have  sat  at  home  in  Bolt  Court  all  the  summer,  thinking 
to  write  the  Lives,  and  a  great  part  of  the  time  only  thinking. 
Several  of  them,  however,  are  done,  and  I  still  think  to  do  the 
rest. 

"  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family  have,  since  his  illness,  passed 
their  time  first  at  Bath,  and  then  at  Brighthelmstone ;  but  I 
have  been  at  neither  place.  I  would  have  gone  to  Lichfield 
if  I  could  have  had  time,  and  I  might  have  had  time  if  I  had 
been  active  ;  but  I  have  missed  much,  and  done  little. 

"  In  the  late  disturbances,  Mr.  Thrale's  house  and  stock  were 
in  great  danger.  The  mob  was  pacified  at  their  first  invasion 
with  about  fifty  pounds  in  drink  and  meat ;  and  at  their  second, 
were  driven  away  by  the  soldiers.  Mr.  Strahan  got  a  garrison 
into  his  house,  and  maintained  them  a  fortnight :  he  was  so  frighted, 
that  he  removed  part  of  his  goods.  Mrs.  Williams  took  shelter 
in  the  country. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  a  ramble  this  autumn.  It 
is  now  about  the  time  when  we  were  travelling.  I  have,  how- 
ever, better  health  than  I  had  then,  and  hope  you  and  I  may  yet 
show  ourselves  on  some  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.^  In 
the  mean  time  let  us  play  no  trick,  but  keep  each  other's  kindness 
by  all  means  in  our  power. 

"  The   bearer  of  this  is  Dr.   Dunbar   of  Aberdeen,  who  has 

^  It  will  no  doubt  be  remarked  how  he  avoids  the  rebellious  land  of 
America.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  anecdote,  for  which  I  am  obliged 
to  my  worthy,  social  friend,  Governor  Richard  Penn  :  **  At  one  of  Miss 
E.  Ilervey's  assemblies,  Dr.  Johnson  was  following  her  up  and  down  the 
room  ;  upon  which  Lord  Abington  observed  to  her,  *  Your  great  friend  is 
very  f«md  of  you ;  you  can  go  nowhere  without  him.'    *  Ay,'  said  she, 

*  he  would  follow  me  to  any  part  of  the  world.'    *  Then,'  said  the  Earl, 

*  a?^  ■        to  ero  wU**  you  to  America.* " 

-  FiJ-nbeth  Hervey,  daughter  of  William,  brother  of 
VI  and  Henry  Hervey.     She  was  bom  in 
1  age,  unmarried. — Croker. 
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written  and  published  a  very  ingenious  book,*  and  who  I  think 
has  a  kindness  for  me,  and  will,  when  he  knows  you,  have  a  kind- 
ness for  you. 

"  I  suppose  your  little  ladies  are  grown  tall ;  and  your  son  has 
become  a  learned  young  man.  I  love  them  all,  and  I  love 
your  naughty  lady,  whom  I  never  shall  persuade  to  love  me. 
When  the  Lives  are  done,  I  shall  send  them  to  complete  her  col- 
lection, but  must  send  them  in  paper,  as,  for  want  of  a  pattern, 
I  cannot  bind  them  to  fit  the  rest.  I  am.  Sir,  yours  most  affec- 
tionately, "Sam.  Johnson."* 

This  year  he  wrote  to  a  young  clergyman  in  the  country 
the  following  very  excellent  letter,  whicli  contains  valuable 
advice  to  divines  in  general : — 


TO  A  YOUNG  CLERGYMAN. 

"  Bolt  Court,  Aug.  30,  1780. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  Not  many  days  ago  Dr.  Lawrence  showed  me  a  letter, 
in  which  you  make  mention  of  me :  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will 
not  be  displeased  that  I  endeavour  to  preserve  your  goodwill 
by  some  observations  which  your  letter  suggested  to  me. 

"  You  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some  improprieties  in  the  daily 
service  by  reading  to  an  audience  that  requires  no  exactness. 
Your  fear,  I  hope,  secures  you  from  danger.  They  who  contract 
absurd  habits  are  such  as  have  no  fear.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
the  same  thing  very  often  without  some  peculiarity  of  manner : 
but  that  manner  may  be  good  or  bad,  and  a  little  care  will  at 
least  preserve  it  from  being  bad :  to  make  it  good,  there  must,  I 
think,  be  something  of  natural  or  casual  felicity,  which  cannot  be 
taught. 

"  Your  present  method  of  making  your  sermons  seems  very 
judicious.  Few  frequent  preachers  can  be  supposed  to  have  ser- 
mons more  their  own  than  yours  will  be.  Take  care  to  register, 
somewhere  or  other,  tho  authors  from  whom  your  several  dis- 
courses are  borrowed  ;  and  do  not  imagine  that  you  shall  always 

^  Essays  on  the  History  of  Mankind. 

See  some  account  of  this  professor,  in  the  first  volume,  p.  12-13,  of  the 
Memoirs  of  his  pupil.  Sir  James  Mackintosh. — Oroker, 
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remember,  even  what,  perhaps,  jou  now  think  it  impouible  to 

'-Mj  advice,  howerer,  is  that  ;ou  attempt,  from  time  to  time, 
an  original  sermon;  and,  in  the  labour  of  compOBition,  do  not 
burden  jour  mind  with  too  much  at  once ;  do  not  exact  from 
jourself  at  one  effort  of  excogitation,  propriety  of  thought  and 
elegance  of  expression.  Inrent  first,  and  then  erabellisli.  The 
production  of  something  where  nothing  was  before,  is  an  act  of 
greater  energy  than  the  expansion  or  decoration  of  the  thing  pro- 
duced. Set  down  diligently  your  thonghts  as  they  rise  in  the 
first  words  thut  occur ;  and  when  jou  have  matter  you  will 
easily  give  it  form ;  nor,  perhaps,  will  this  method  be  always 
necessary ;  for,  by  habit,  jour  thoughts  and  diction  will  flow 
together. 

"The  composition  of  sermons  is  not  very  difficult:  the  divi- 
sions not  only  help  the  memory  of  the  hearer,  but  direct  the 
judgment  of  the  writer :  they  supply  sources  of  invention,  and 
keep  every  part  in  its  proper  place. 

"  What  I  like  least  in  jour  letter  is  your  account  of  the 
manners  of  your  parish;  from  which  I  gather,  that  it  has  been  long 
neglected  by  the  parson.  The  Dean  of  Carlisle,'  who  was  then 
a  little  rector  in  Northamptonshire,  told  me,  that  it  might  be 
discerned  whether  or  no  there  was  a  clergyman  resident  in  a 
parish,  by  the  civil  or  savage  manner  of  the  people.  Such  a  con- 
gregation as  yours  stands  in  need  of  much  reformation;  and  I 
would  not  have  you  think  it  impossible  to  reform  them.  A  very 
savage  parish  was  civilised  by  a  decayed  gentlewoman,  who  came 
among  them  to  teach  a  petty  Rchool.  My  learned  friend.  Dr. 
Wlieeler,  of  Oxford,  when  he  was  a  yonng  man,  had  the  care  of 

K  luinlihnnnnir  ¥unsli   fnr  fiftoon    noUnds   a  yCBT,    which    he   WSS 

ivenieuce,  that  it  compelled 
i  woman  he  could  not  bring 
proved  or  exhorted  her,  she 
lar.  He  was  advised  to  set 
rish,  a  little  wiser  than  her- 
eltohermind.  Such  honest, 
itut  be  practised  by  every 
tried  by  which  souls  may  be 
er,  as  much  m  you  can ;  and 
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you  will  find,  that  the  more  frequently  you  converse  with  them 
upon  religious  subjects,  the  more  willingly  they  will  attend,  and 
the  more  submissively  they  will  learn.  A  clergyman's  diligence 
always  makes  him  venerable.  I  think  I  have  now  only  to  say, 
that,  in  the  momentous  work  you  have  undertaken,  I  pray  God 
to  bless  you.     I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson.** 

My  next  letters  to  him  were  dated  24th  Auf^st,  6th 
September,  and  Ist  October,  and  from  them  I  extract  the 
f oUowing  passages  :— 

"  My  brother  David  and  I  find  the  long-indulged  fancy  of  our 
comfortable  meeting  again  at  Auchinleck  so  well  realized,  that  it 
in  some  degree  confirms  the  pleasing  hope  ofO!  prcBclarum  diem  I 
in  a  future  state. 

"  I  beg  that  you  may  never  again  harbour  a  suspicion  of  my 
indulging  a  peevish  humour,  or  playing  tricks  ;  you  will  recollect 
that  when  I  confessed  to  you  that  I  had  once  been  intentionally 
silent  to  try  your  regard,  I  gave  you  my  word  and  honour  that  I 
would  not  do  so  again. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  good  state  of  health ;  I  pray  God  to 
continue  it  long.  I  have  often  said  that  I  would  willingly  have 
ten  years  added  to  my  life,  to  have  ten  taken  from  yours ;  I 
mean,  that  I  would  be  ten  years  older  to  have  you  ten  years 
younger.  But  let  me  be  thankful  for  the  years  during  which  I  have 
enjoyed  your  friendship,  and  please  myself  with  the  hopes  of 
enjoying  it  many  years  to  come  in  this  state  of  being,  trusting 
always  that  in  another  state  we  shall  meet  never  to  be  separated. 
Of  this  we  can  form  no  notion ;  but  the  thought,  though  in- 
distinct, is  delightful,  when  the  mind  is  calm  and  clear. 

"  The  riots  in  London  were  certainly  horrible ;  but  you  give 
me  no  account  of  your  own  situation  during  the  barbarous 
anarchy.  A  description  of  it  by  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  a  great 
painting ;  ^  you  might  write  another  *  London,  a  Poem.' 

"  I  am  charmed  with  your  condescending  afifectionate  expres- 
sion, *  let  us  keep  each  other's  kindness  by  all  the  means  in  our 
power.'  My  revered  friend !  how  elevating  is  it  to  my  mind, 
that  I  am  found  worthy  to  be  a  companion  to  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son !  All  that  you  have  said  in  grateful  praise  of  Mr.  Walmsley, 
I  liave  long  thought  of  you  ;  but  we  are  both  Tories,  which  has 

'  I  had  not  seen  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 
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a  very  general  influence  upon  our  sentiments.  I  hope  that  you 
will  agree  to  meet  me  at  York,  about  the  end  of  this  month ;  or 
if  you  will  come  to  Carlisle,  that  would  be  better  still,  in  case  the 
Dean  be  there.  Please  to  consider,  that  to  keep  each  other's 
kindness,  we  should  every  year  have  that  free  and  intimate  com- 
munication of  mind  which  can  be  had  only  when  we  are  together. 
We  should  have  both  our  solemn  and  our  pleasant  talk. 

"  I  write  now  for  the  third  time,  to  tell  you  that  my  desire 
for  our  meeting  this  autumn  is  much  increased.  I  wrote  to 
'squire  Godfrey  Bosville,  my  Yorkshire  chief,  that  I  should,  per- 
haps, pay  him  a  visit,  as  I  was  to  hold  a  conference  with  Dr. 
Johnson  at  York.  I  give  you  my  word  and  honour  that  I 
said  not  a  word  of  his  inviting  you ;  but  he  wrote  to  me  as 
follows : — 

"  *  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  here 
the  latter  end  of  this  month,  as  you  propose ;  and  I  shall  like- 
wise be  in  hopes  that  you  will  persuade  Dr.  Johnson  to  finish  the 
conference  here.  It  will  add  to  the  favour  of  your  own  company, 
if  you  prevail  upon  such  an  associate  to  assist  your  observations. 
I  have  often  been  entertained  with  his  writings,  and  I  once  be- 
longed to  a  club  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  I  never  spent  an 
evening  there,  but  I  heard  something  from  him  well  worth  re- 
membering.' 

"  We  have  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  good  comfortable  quarters  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  York,  where  you  may  be  assured  we  shall  be 
heartUy  welcome.  I  pray  you,  then,  resolve  to  set  out ;  and  let 
not  the  year  1780  be  a  blank  in  our  social  calendar,  and  in  that 
record  of  wisdom  and  wit,  which  I  keep  with  so  much  diligence, 
to  your  honour,  and  the  instruction  and  delight  of  others." 

Mr.  Thrale  had  now  another  contest  for  the  represen- 
tation in  parliament  of  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and 
Johnson  kindly  lent  bim  his  assistance  by  writing  ad- 
vertisements and  letters  for  him.^  I  shall  insert  one  as  a 
specimen : — 

*  H©  even  took  a  personal  part  in  it.  Mrs.  Fiozzi  says,  **  A  Borough 
election  once  showed  me  his  toleration  of  boisterous  mirth,  and  his  con- 
tent in  the  company  of  people  whom  one  would  have  thought  at  first  sight 
little  calculated  for  his  society.  A  rough  fellow  one  day  on  such  an 
occasion,  a  hatter  by  trade,  seeing  Dr.  Johnson's  beaver  hat  in  a  state  of 
decay,  seized  it  suddenly  with  one  hand,  and  clapping  him  on  the  back 
with  the  other :  *  Ah,  Master  Johnson,'  says  he, '  this  is  no  time  to  be 
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*^  TO    THE    WORTHY   ELECTORS    OF  THE    BOROUGH   OF 

SOUTH  W  ARK. 

"  Southwark,  Sept.  5, 1780. 

•*  Gentlemen, 

*'  A  new  parliament  being  now  called,  I  again  solicit  the 
honour  of  being  elected  for  one  of  your  representatives ;  and 
solicit  it  with  the  greater  confidence,  as  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  neglected  mj  duty,  or  of  having  acted  otherwise  than  as 
becomes  the  independent  representative  of  independent  consti- 
tuents— superior  to  fear,  hope,  and  expectation,  who  has  no  pri- 
vate purposes  to  promote,  and  whose  prosperity  is  involved  in 
the  prosperity  of  his  country.  As  my  recovery  from  a  very 
severe  distemper  is  not  yet  perfect,  I  have  declined  to  attend 
the  Hall,  and  hope  an  omission  so  necessary  will  not  be  harshly 
censured, 

"  I  can  only  send  my  respectful  wishes,  that  all  your  delibera- 
tions may  tend  to  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  peace 
of  the  borough.  I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  most  faithful  and  obe- 
dient servant,  "  Henrt  Thbale." 

On  his  birthday,  Johnson  has  this  note : — 

"  I  am  now  beginning  the  seventy-second  year  of  my  life,  with 
more  strength  of  body  and  greater  vigour  of  mind  than  I  think 
is  common  at  that  age.* 


»» 


But  still  he  complains  of  sleepless  nights  and  idle  days, 
and  forgetfulness,  or  neglect  of  resolutions.  He  thus 
pathetically  expresses  himself : — 

"  Surely  I  shall  not  spend  my  whole  life  with  my  own  total 
disapprobation."     ('*  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  185.) 

Mr.  Macbean,  whom  I  have  mentioned  more  than  once, 
as  one  of  Johnson's  humble  friends,  a  deserving  but  unfor* 
tunate  man,  being  now  oppressed  by  age  and  poverty, 
Johnson  solicited  the  Lord  Chancellor  Gfiiurlow  to  have. 

thinking  about  hats.^  *  No,  no,  Sir,'  replies  our  Doctor  in  a  cheerfbl 
*  hats  are  of  no  use  now,  as  yoa  say,  except  to  throw  up  in  tb 
huzza  with  ; '  accompanying  his  words  with  the  true  eiecti 
Anecdotes,  p.  214. — Croker,    [Johnsoniana,  p.  87.] 
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him  admitted  into  the  Charter-house.  I  takQ  the  liberty 
to  insert  his  lordship's  answer,  as  I  am  eager  to  embrace 
every  occasion  of  augmenting  the  respectable  notion  which 
should  ever  be  entertained  of  my  illustrious  friend : — 


TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

**  London,  Oct.  24,  1780. 
"  Sib, 

"  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  dated  the  19th, 
and  returned  from  Bath. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  I  placed  one  in  the  Chartreux, 
without  the  sanction  of  a  recommendation  so  distinct  and  so 
authoritative  as  yours  of  Macbean ;  and  I  am  afraid  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  establishment  of  the  house,  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  charity  so  good  amends  will  not  soon  recur.  But 
whenever  a  vacancy  shall  happen,  if  you'll  favour  me  with  notice 
of  it,  I  will  try  to  recommend  him  to  the  place,  even  though  it 
should  not  be  my  turn  to  nominate.^  I  am.  Sir,  with  great 
regard,  your  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Thurlow." 

^  Mr.  Alexander  Macbean,  on  Lord  Thurlow's  nomination,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Chartreux  in  April,  1781 ;  on  which  occasion  Dr.  John- 
son, with  that  benevolence  by  which  he  was  uniformly  actuated,  wrote 
the  following  letter,  which,  for  the  sake  of  connection,  may  properly  be 
introduced  here : — 

TO  THE  REV.  DR.  VYSE, 

At  Lambeth. 

"  Bolt  Court,  April  10,  1781. 
''  Rev.  Sir, 

"  The  bearer  is  one  of  my  oid  friends,  a  man  of  great  learning, 
whom  the  chancellor  has  been  pleased  to  nominate  to  the  Chartreux. 
He  attends  his  grace  the  archbishop,  to  take  the  oath  required ;  and, 
being  a  modest  scholar,  will  escape  embarrassment,  if  you  are  so  kind  as 
to  introduce  him,  by  which  you  will  do  a  kindness  to  a  man  of  great 
merit,  and  add  another  to  those  favours  which  have  already  been  con- 
ferred by  j^ou  qi|t.8fe j.9pr  moBt  humble  servant,    "  Sam.  Johnson." 

**'  **■  — Malmie, 
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TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Oct.  17,  1780. 

**Deab  Sib, 

**  I  am  sorry  to  write  you  a  letter  that  will  not  please 
you,  and  yet  it  is  at  last  what  I  resolve  to  do.  This  year  must 
pass  without  an  interview  ;  the  summer  has  been  foolishly  lost,  like 
many  other  of  my  summers  and  winters.  I  hardly  saw  a  green 
field,  but  staid  in  town  to  work,  without  working  much. 

"■  Mr.  Tbrale's  loss  of  health  has  lost  him  the  election ;  he 
is  now  going  to  Brighthelmstone,  and  expects  me  to  go  with 
him ;  and  how  long  I  shall  stay,  I  cannot  tell.  I  do  not  much 
like  the  place,  but  yet  I  shall  go,  and  stay  while  my  stay  is 
desired.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  knowing 
what  we  know  as  well  as  man  can  know  the  mind  of  man,  that 
we  love  one  another,  and  that  we  wish  each  other*s  happiness, 
and  that  the  lapse  of  a  year  cannot  lessen  our  mutual  kindness. 

"  I  was  pleased  to  be  told  that  I  accused  Mrs.  Boswell*e  un* 
justly,  in  supposing  that  she  bears  me  ill-will.  I  love  yon  so 
much,  that  I  would  be  glad  to  love  all  that  love  you,  and  that  yon 
love;  and  I  have  love  very  ready  for  Mrs.  Boswell,  if  she  thinks 
it  worthy  of  acceptance.  I  hope  all  the  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men are  well. 

"  I  take  a  great  liking  to  your  brother.  He  tells  me  that  his 
father  received  him  kindly  but  not  fondly :  however,  you  seem  to 
have  lived  well  enough  at  Auchinleck,  while  you  staid.  Make 
your  father  as  happy  as  you  can. 

"  You  lately  told  me  of  your  health  :  I  can  tell  you  in  return, 
that  my  health  has  been  for  more  than  a  year  past  better  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years  before.  Perhaps  it  may  please  God  to 
give  us  some  time  together  before  we  are  parted.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  yoiu-s,  most  affectionately,  "  Sam.  Johnson.** 

Being  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  meeting  Johnson  this 
year,  so  that  I  could  hear  none  of  his  admirable  sayings,  I 
shall  compensate  for  this  want  by  inserting  a  coUeNction  of 
them,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Langton,  whose  kind  communications  have  been  separately 
interwoven  in  many  parts  of  this  work.  Very  few  articles 
of  this  collection  were  committed  to  writing  by  himself,  lie 
not  having  that  habit ;  which  he  regrets,  and  which  those 
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who  know  the  numerous  opportunities  he  had  of  gathering 
the  rich  fruits  of  Johnsonian  wit  and  wisdom,  must  ever 
regret.  I  however  found,  in  conversation  with  him,  that 
a  good  store  of  Johnsoniana  was  treasured  in  his  mind ; 
and  I  compared  it  to  Herculaneum,  or  some  old  Roman 
field,  which,  when  dug,  fully  rewards  the  labourer  em- 
ployed. The  authenticity  of  every  article  is  unquestionable. 
For  the  expressions,  I,  who  wrote  them  down  in  his  pre- 
sence, am  partly  answerable. 

"  Theocritus  is  not  deserving  of  very  high  respect  as  a 
writer ;  as  to  the  pastoral  part,  Virgil  is  very  evidently 
superior.  He  wrote,  when  there  had  been  a  larger  influx 
of  knowledge  into  the  world  than  when  Theocritus  lived. 
Theocritus  does  not  abound  in  description,  though  living 
in  a  beautiful  country:  the  manners  painted  are  coarse 
and  gross.  Virgil  has  much  more  description,  more  senti- 
ment, more  of  nature,  and  more  of  art.  Some  of  the  most 
excellent  parts  of  Theocritus  are,  where  Castor  and  Pollux, 
going  with  the  other  Argonauts,  land  on  the  Bebrycian 
coast,  and  there  fall  into  a  dispute  with  Amycus,  the  king 
of  that  country :  which  is  as  well  conducted  as  Euripides 
could  have  done  it ;  and  the  battle  is  well  related.  After- 
wards they  carry  off  a  woman,  whose  two  brothers  come 
to  recover  her,  and  expostulate  with  Castor  and  Pollux  on 
their  injustice;  but  they  pay  no  regard  to  the  brothers, 
and  a  battle  ensues,  where  Castor  and  his  brother  are 
triumphant.  Theocritus  seems  not  to  have  seen  that  the 
brothers  have  the  advantage  in  their  argument  over  his 
Argonaut  heroes.  *  The  Sicilian  Gossips  *  is  a  piece  of 
merit. 

"  Callimachus  is  a  writer  of  little  excellence.  The  chief 
thing  to  be  learned  from  him  is  his  account  of  Rites  and 
Mythology ;  which,  though  desirable  to  be  known  for  the 
sake  of  understanding  other  parts  of  ancient  authors,  is 
the  least  pleasing  or  valuable  part  of  their  writings. 

"  Maittaire's  account  of  the  Stephani  ^  is  a  heavy  book. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  puzzle-headed  man,  with  a  large 
share  of  scholarship ;  but  with  little  geometry  or  logic  in 
his  head,  without  method,  and  possessed  of  Uttle  genius. 

*  Stephanorum  Historia,  Vitas  ipsorum  ac  Libros  comploctens.  8vo. 
Lond.  1709.— Editor. 
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written  and  published  a  very  ingenious  book,^  and  who  I  think 
has  a  kindness  for  me,  and  will,  when  he  knows  you,  have  a  kind- 
ness for  you. 

**  I  suppose  your  little  ladies  are  grown  tall ;  and  your  son  has 
become  a  learned  young  man.  I  love  them  all,  and  I  love 
your  naughty  lady,  whom  I  never  shall  persuade  to  love  me. 
When  the  Lives  are  done,  I  shall  send  them  to  complete  her  col- 
lection, but  must  send  them  in  paper,  as,  for  want  of  a  pattern^ 
I  cannot  bind  them  to  fit  the  rest.  I  am.  Sir,  yours  most  affec- 
tionately, "Sam.  Johnson."* 

This  year  he  wrote  to  a  young  clergyman  in  the  coiintry 
the  following  very  excellent  letter,  which  contains  valuable 
advice  to  divines  in  general : — 


TO   A   YOUNG  CLERGYMAN. 

Bolt  Court,  Aug.  30,  1780. 


(( 


"Dear  Sir, 

"  Not  many  days  ago  Dr.  Lawrence  showed  me  a  letter, 
in  which  you  make  mention  of  me :  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will 
not  be  displeased  that  I  endeavour  to  preserve  your  goodwill 
by  some  observations  which  your  letter  suggested  to  me. 

"  You  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some  improprieties  in  the  daily 
service  by  reading  to  an  audience  that  requires  no  exactness. 
Your  fear,  I  hope,  secures  you  from  danger.  They  who  contract 
absurd  habits  are  such  as  have  no  fear.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
the  same  thing  very  often  without  some  peculiarity  of  manner  : 
but  that  manner  may  be  good  or  bad,  and  a  little  care  will  at 
least  preserve  it  from  being  bad :  to  make  it  good,  there  must,  I 
think,  be  something  of  natural  or  casual  felicity,  which  cannot  be 
taught. 

**  Your  present  method  of  making  your  sermons  seems  very 
judicious.  Few  frequent  preachers  can  be  supposed  to  have  ser- 
mons more  their  own  than  yours  will  be.  Take  care  to  register, 
somewhere  or  other,  tht^  authors  from  whom  your  several  dis- 
courses are  borrowed  ;  and  do  not  imagine  that  you  shall  always 

^  Essays  on  the  History  of  Mankind. 

See  some  account  of  this  professor,  in  the  first  volume,  p.  12-13,  of  the 
Memoirs  of  his  pupil,  Sir  James  Mackintosh. — Croker, 
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remember,  even  what,  perhaps,  you  now  think  it  mipossible  to 
forget. 

*'  My  advice,  however,  is  that  you  attempt,  from  time  to  time, 
an  original  sermon ;  and,  in  the  labour  of  composition,  do  not 
burden  your  mind  with  too  much  at  once ;  do  not  exact  from 
yourself  at  one  effort  of  excogitation,  propriety  of  thought  and 
elegance  of  expression.  Invent  first,  and  then  embellish.  The 
production  of  something  where  nothing  was  before,  is  an  act  of 
greater  energy  than  the  expansion  or  decoration  of  the  thing  pro- 
duced. Set  down  diligently  your  thoughts  as  they  rise  in  the 
first  words  that  occur ;  and  when  you  have  matter  you  will 
easily  give  it  form;  nor,  perhaps,  will  this  method  be  always 
necessary ;  for,  by  habit,  your  thoughts  and  diction  will  flow 
together. 

"  The  composition  of  sermons  is  not  very  difficult :  the  divi- 
sions not  only  help  the  memory  of  the  hearer,  but  direct  the 
judgment  of  the  writer :  they  supply  sources  of  invention,  and 
keep  every  part  in  its  proper  place. 

"  What  I  like  least  in  your  letter  is  your  account  of  the 
manners  of  your  parish ;  from  which  I  gather,  that  it  has  been  long 
neglected  by  the  parson.  The  Dean  of  Carlisle,*  who  was  then 
a  little  rector  in  !N^orthamptonshire,  told  me,  that  it  might  be 
discerned  whether  or  no  there  was  a  clergyman  resident  in  a 
parish,  by  the  civil  or  savage  manner  of  the  people.  Such  a  con- 
gregation as  yours  stands  in  need  of  much  reformation :  and  I 
would  not  have  you  think  it  impossible  to  reform  them.  A  very 
savage  parish  was  civilised  by  a  decayed  gentlewoman,  who  came 
among  them  to  teach  a  petty  Hchool.  My  learned  friend,  Dr. 
Wheeler,  of  Oxford,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  had  the  care  of 
a  neighbouring  parish  for  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  which  he  was 
never  paid ;  but  he  counted  it  a  convenience,  that  it  compelled 
him  to  make  a  sermon  weekly.  One  woman  he  could  not  bring 
to  the  communion ;  and  when  he  reproved  or  exhorted  her,  she 
only  answered,  that  she  was  no  scholar.  He  was  advised  to  set 
some  good  woman  or  man  of  the  parish,  a  little  wiser  than  her- 
self, to  talk  to  her  in  a  language  level  to  her  mind.  Such  honest, 
I  may  call  them  holy,  artifices  must  be  practised  by  every 
clergyman ;  for  all  means  must  be  tried  by  which  souls  may  be 
saved.     Talk  to  your  people,  however,  as  much  as  you  can ;  and 

^  Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
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mj  judgment  failed  me,  I  should  have  Been,  that  the  wit 
of  this  supposed  antagonist,  bj  whose  superiority  I  felt 
myself  depressed,  was  as  much  furnished  by  me,  as  that 
which  I  thought  I  had  been  uttering  in  my  own  character.' 

"  One  evening  in  company,  an  ingenious  and  learned 
gentleman  read  to  him  a  letter  of  compliment  which  he 
had  received  from  one  of  the  professors  of  a  foreign 
university.  Johnson,  in  an  irritable  fit,  thinking  there  was 
too  much  ostentation,  said,  *  T  never  receive  any  of  these 
tributes  of  applause  from  abroad.  One  instance  I  recol- 
lect of  a  foreign  publication,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
nilustre  Lockman.*  ^ 

"  Of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  said,  *  Sir,  I  know  no  man 
who  has  passed  through  life  with  more  observation  than 
Revnolds.' 

"  He  repeated  to  Mr.  Langton,  with  great  energy,  in 
Greek,  our  Saviour's  gracious  expression  concerning  the 
forgiveress  of  Mary  Magdalene,  *H  iciaTiQ  trov  tritruKi  at 
iropeuov  eU  itpr}vrjv.  *  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee ;  go  in 
I>eace.'  (Luke  vii.  50.)  He  said,  *  The  manner  of  this 
dismission  is  exceedingly  affecting.' 

"  He  thus  defined  the  difference  between  physical  and 
moral  truth :  "  Physical  truth  is,  when  you  tell  a  thing  as 
it  actually  is.  Moral  truth  is,  when  you  tell  a  thing  sin- 
cerely and  precisely  as  it  appears  to  you.  I  say  such  a  one 
walked  across  the  street ;  tf  he  really  did  so,  I  told  a  phy- 
sical truth.  If  I  thought  so,  though  I  should  have  been 
mistaken,  I  told  a  moral  truth.' 

*'  Huggins,  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
TVarton,  in  the  early  part  of  his  literary  life,  had  a  disp^ite 
concerning  that  poet,  of  whom  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  *  Obser- 
vations on   Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,'  gave  some  account 

^  Secretary  to  the  British  Herring  Fishery,  remarkable  for  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  occasional  verses,  not  of  eminent  merit. 

John  Lockman,  born  in  1698,  died  in  1771,  was  also  an  indefatigable 
translator  for  the  booksellers,  ^'  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Ian* 
gunges,  as  Dr.  Johnson  told  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  by  living  at  cofTee-honaes 
frequented  by  foreigners."  Mr.  Tyers  says,  *'  that  Lockman  was  a  very 
worthy  man,  greatly  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  respected  even  by  Pope  j 
and  he  adds,  *'  that  it  is  a  pity  that  he  who  composed  so  many  of  the  Lires 
in  the  'General  Dictionary*  should  himself  not  have  one  in  the 
graphia."     Khapsody  on  Fope,  p.  104. — Croker, 
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which  Huggins  attempted  to  answer  with  violence,  and 
said,  *  I  will  militate  no  longer  against  his  nescience,* 
Huggins  was  master  of  the  subject,  but  wanted  expression. 
Mr.  Warton's  knowledge  of  it  was  then  imperfect,  but  his 
manner  lively  and  elegant.  Johnson  said,  *  It  appears  to 
me,  that  Huggins  has  ball  without  powder,  and  Warton 
powder  without  ball.' 

"  Talking  of  the  farce  of  *  High  Life  below  Stairs,'  he 
said,  *  Here  is  a  farce  which  is  really  very  diverting  when 
you  see  it  acted,  and  yet  one  may  read  it  and  not  know 
that  one  has  been  reading  any  thing  at  all.' 

"  He  used  at  one  time  to  go  occasionally  to  the  green- 
room of  Drury-lane  theatre,  where  he  was  much  regarded 
by  the  players,  and  was  very  easy  and  facetious  with  them 
He  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Olive's  comic  powers, 
and  conversed  more  with  her  than  with  any  of  them.  He 
said,  *  Clive,  Sir,  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  by ;  she  always 
understands  what  you  say.*  And  she  said  of  him,  *  I  love 
to  sit  by  Dr.  Johnson;  he  always  entertains  me.'  One 
night,  when  *  The  Eecruiting  Officer '  was  acted,  he  said  to 
Mr.  Holland,  who  had  been  expressing  an  apprehension 
that  Dr.  Johnson  would  disdain  the  works  of  Farquhar, 
*  No,  Sir,  I  think  Farquhar  a  man  whose  writings  have 
considerable  merit.' 

"  His  friend  Oarrick  was  so  busy  in  conducting  the 
drama,  that  they  could  not  have  so  much  intercourse  as 
Mr.  Garrick  used  to  profess  an  anxious  wish  that  there 
should  be.  There  might  indeed  be  something  in  the  con- 
temptuous severity  as  to  the  merit  of  acting,  which  his  old 
2)receptor  nourished  in  himself,  that  would  mortify  G-arrick 
after  the  great  applause  which  he  received  from  the 
audience.  For  though  Johnson  said  of  him,  *  Sir,  a  man 
who  has  a  nation  to  admire  him  every  night  may  well  be 
expected  to  be  somewhat  elated ; '  yet  he  would  treat  thea- 
trical matters  with  a  ludicrous  slight.  He  mentioned  one 
evening,  *  I  met  David  coming  off  the  stage,  dressed  in  a 
woman's  riding-hood,  when  he  acted  in  The  Wonder ;  I 
came  full  upon  him,  and  I  believe  he  was  not  pleased.' 

''  Once  he  asked  Tqm^HiflmAu^d  saw  dressed  in  a 

fine  sxiit  of  <^^AiHN^^^^P'^iVB|MM        ^  *    ^^^ 
answered,  * [Qd^^^^^^^        ^m^^^^^  ^">llected 
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is  a  very    inconsiderable    character.     '  O,   brave !  *    said 
Johnson. 

"  Of  Mr.  Longley,^  at  Rochester,  a  gentleman  of  consider- 
able learning,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  met  there,  he  said,  *  My 
heart  warms  towards  him.  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  him 
such  a  nice  acquaintance  with  the  metre  in  the  learned 
languages ;  though  I  was  somewhat  mortified  that  I  had 
it  not  so  much  to  myself  as  I  should  have  thought.' 

"  Talking  of  the  minuteness  with  which  people  will 
record  the  sayings  of  eminent  persons,  a  story  was  told, 
that  when  Pope  was  on  a  visit  to  Spence  at  Oxford,  as 
they  looked  from  the  window  they  saw  a  gentleman 
commoner,  who  was  just  come  in  from  riding,  amusing 
himself  with  whipping  at  a  post.  Pope  took  occasion  to 
say,  *That  young  gentleman  seems  to  have  little  to  do.* 
Mr.  Beauclerk  observed,  *  Then,  to  be  sure,  Spence  turned 
round  and  wrote  that  down ;  *  and  went  on  to  say  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  *  Pope,  Sir,  would  have  said  the  same  of  you,  if 
he  had  seen  you  distilling.*  Johnson.  *  Sir,  if  Pope  had 
told  me  of  my  distilling,  I  would  have  told  him  of  his 
grotto.' 

"  He  would  allow  no  settled  indulgence  of  idleness  upon 
principle,  and  always  repelled  every  attempt  to  urge  excuses 
for  it.  A  friend  one  day  suggested,  that  it  was  not  whole- 
some to  study  soon  after  dinner.  Johnson.  *Ah,  Sir, 
don't  give  way  to  such  a  fancy.  At  one  time  of  my  life  I 
had  taken  it  into  my  head  that  it  was  not  wholesome  to 
study  between  breakfast  and  dinner.' 

"  Mr.  Beauclerk  one  day  repeated  to  Dr.  Johnson  Pope's 
lines, 

'  Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropoUtans  in  preaching  weU ; ' 


then  asked  the  doctor,  "  Why  did  Pope  say  this  ?  "    John- 
son. "  Sir,  he  hoped  it  would  vex  somebody.' 


f  a 


^  Tlie  Recorder  of  Rochester,  who  died  in  1822.  He  was  the  father 
of  Dr.  Charles  Thomas  Longley,  who  was  successively  Master  of  Harrow; 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  1836-56  ;  of  Durham,  1856-1860;  Archbishop  of  York, 
1860-62  ;  and  finally  of  Canterbury,  1862-1868.— Editor. 

^  Dr.  James  Foster  was  an  eminent  preacher  among  the  dissenters. — 
Cfroker. 
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"  Dr.  Q-oldsmi^h  upon  occasion  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  bring- 
ing out  a  play/  said  to  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  club,  that  a  per- 
son had  advised  him  to  go  and  hiss  it,  because  she  had 
attacked  Shakspeare  in  her  book  called  '  Shakspeare  Illus- 
trated.' Johnson.  *  And  did  not  you  tell  him  that  he  was 
a  rascal  ? '  Goldsmith.  *  No,  Sir,  I  did  not.  Perhaps  he 
might  not  mean  what  he  said.'  Johnson.  *  Nay,  Sir,  if  he 
lied,  it  is  a  different  thing.'  Colman  slily  said  (but  it  is 
believed  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  hear  him),  *  Then  the  proper 
expression  should  have  been, — Sir,  if  you  don't  lie,  you're 
a  rascal.' 

"His  affection  for  Topham  Beauclerk  was  so  great, 
that  when  Beauclerk  was  labouring  under  that  severe 
illness  which  at  last  occasioned  his  death,  Johnson  said 
(with  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion),  *  Sir,  I  would  walk 
to  the  extent  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  save  Beau- 
clerk.' 

"  One  night  at  the  club  he  produced  a  translation  of  an 
epitaph  which  Lord  Elibank  had  written  in  English  for  his 
lady,  and  requested  of  Johnson  to  turn  it  into  Latin  for 
him.  Having  read  Domina  de  North  et  Gray^  he  said  to 
Dyer,  *  You  see,  Sir,  what  barbarisms  we  are  compelled  to 
make  use  of,  when  modem  titles  are  to  be  specifically 
mentioned  in  Latin  inscriptions.'  When  he  had  read  it 
once  aloud,  and  there  had  been  a  general  approbation 
expressed  by  the  company,  he  addressed  himseft  to  Mr. 
Dyer  in  particular,  and  said,  *Sir,  I  beg  to  have  your 
judgment,  for  I  know  your  nicety.'  Dyer  then  very  pro- 
perly desired  to  read  it  over  again ;  which  having  done,  he 
pointed  out  an  incongruity  in  one  of  the  sentences.  John- 
son immediately  assented  to  the  observation,  and  said, 
*  Sir,  this  is  owing  to  an  alteration  of  a  part  of  the  sentence 
from  the  form  in  which  I  had  first  written  it ;  and  I  believe. 
Sir,  you  may  have  remarked,  that  the  making  a  partial 

^  Probably  The  Sister,  a  comedy  performed  one  night  only  at  Covent 
Garden,  in  1769.  Dr.  Goldsmith  wrote  an  excellent  epilogue  to  it. — 
Malone, 

^  Lord  Elibank  married  a  Dutch  lady,  Maria  Margaret  de  Yonge, 
the  widow  of  Lord  North  and  Gray.  Mr.  Langton  mistook  the  phrase, 
which  is,  in  the  epitaph,  applied  to  the  husband,  Domino  North  et  Gray, 
and  not  to  the  lady,  Domina  de  North  et  Gray,  See  Douglas's  Peerage. 
— Croker, 

III.  P   F 
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change,  witliout  a  due  regard  to  the  general  structure  of 
the  sentence,  is  a  veiy  frequent  cause  of  error  in  com.- 
position.* 

"  Johnson  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dossie,  author 
of  a  Treatise  on  Agriculture ;  ^  and  said  of  him, '  Sir,  of  the 
objects  which  the  Society  of  Arts  have  chiefly  in  view,  the 
chymical  efEects  of  bodies  operating  upon  other  bodies,  he 
knows  more  than  almost  any  man.'  Johnson,  in  order  to 
inve  Mr.  Dossie  his  vote  to  be  a  member  of  this  society, 
paid  up  an  arrear  which  had  run  on  for  two  years.  On  this 
occasion  he  mentioned  a  circumstance,  as  characteristic  of 
the  Scotch.  *  One  of  that  nation,'  said  he,  *  who  had  been 
a  candidate,  against  whom  I  had  voted,  came  up  to  me 
with  a  civil  salutation.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  their  way.  An 
Englishman  would  have  stomached  it  and  been  sulky,  and 
never  have  taken  further  notice  of  you ;  but  a  Scotchman, 
Sir,  though  you  vote  nineteen  times  against  him,  will  accost 
you  with  equal  complaisance  after  each  time,  and  the 
twentieth  time,  Sir,  he  will  get  your  vote.* 

"  Talking  on  the  subject  of  toleration,  one  day,  when 
some  friends  were  with  him  in  his  study,  he  niade  his 
usual  remark,  that  the  state  has  a  right  to  regulate  the 
religion  of  the  people,  who  are  the  children  of  the  state.  A 
clergyman  having  readily  acquiesced  in  this,  Johnson,  who 
loved  discussion,  observed,  *  But,  Sir,  you  must  go  round 
to  other  states  than  our  own.  You  do  not  know  what  a 
Bramin  has  to  say  for  himself.'  In  short,  Sir,  I  have  got 
no  further  than  this :  every  man  has  a  right  to  utter  what 
he  thinks  truth,  and  every  other  man  has  a  right  to  knock 
him  down  for  it.     Martjrrdom  is  the  test.' 

"  A  man,  he  observed,  should  begin  to  write  soon ;  for, 
if  he  waits  till  his  judgment  is  matured,  his  inability, 
through  want  of  practice,  to  express  his  conceptions,  wUl 
make  the  disproportion  so  great  between  what  he  sees,  and 
what  he  can  attain,  that  he  will  probably  be  discouraged 

^  Dossie  also  published,  in  two  vols.  8vo,  what  was  then  a  very  uaefU 
work,  entitled,  The  Handmaid  to  the  Arts,  dedicated  to  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. — Hall. — Croker. 

*  Here  Lord  Macartney  remarks,  **  A  Bramin,  or  any  caste  of  the 
Hindoos,  will  neither  admit  you  to  be  of  their  religion,  nor  be  converted 
to  yours  : — a  thing  which  struck  the  Portuguese  with  the  greatest  asto- 
nishment when  they  first  discovered  the  East  Indies." 
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from  writing  at  all.  As  a  proof  of  the  justness  of  this 
remark,  we  may  instance  what  is  related  of  the  great  Lord 
Granville ;  ^  that  after  he  had  written  his  letter  giving  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  he  said,  *  Here  is  a 
letter,  expressed  in  terms  not  good  enough  for  a  tallow- 
chandler  to  have  used.' 

"  Talking  of  a  court-martial  that  was  sitting  upon  a  very 
momentous  public  occasion,  he  expressed  much  doubt  of 
an  enlightened  decision ;  and  said,  that  perhaps  there  was 
not  a  member  of  it,  who,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
had  ever  spent  an  hour  by  himself  in  balancing  proba- 
bilities.^ 

"  Goldsmith  one  day  brought  to  the  club  a  printed  ode, 
which  he,  with  others,  had  been  hearing  read  by  its  author 
in  a  public  room,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  each  for 
admission.  One  of  the  company  having  read  it  aloud,  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  *  Bolder  words  and  more  timorous  meaning, 
I  think,  never  were  brought  together.* 

"  Talking  of  Gray's  Odes,  he  said,  *  They  are  forced 
plants,  raised  in  a  hotbed ;  and  they  are  poor  plants :  they 
are  but  cucumbers  after  all.'  A  gentleman  present,  who 
had  been  running  down  ode-writing  in  general,  as  a  bad 
species  of  poetry,  unluckily  said,  *  Had  they  been  literally 
cucumbers,  they  had  been  better  things  than  odes.'  *  Tes, 
Sir,'  said  Johnson,  'for  a  hog.* 

"  His  distinction  of  the  different  degrees  of  attainment 
of  learning  was  thus  marked  upon  two  occasions.  Of  Queen 
Elizabeth  he  said,  *  She  had  learning  enough  to  have  given 
dignity  to  a  bishop  ; '  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  he  said, 
*  Sir,  Davies  has  learning  enough  to  give  credit  to  a 
clergyman.' 

"  He  used  to  qubte,  with  great  warmth,  the  saying  of 
Aristotle  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertius ;  that  there  was 
the  same  difference  between  one  learned  and  unlearned,  as 
between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  he  retained  in  his  memory 

^  John,  Lord  Carteret,  and  Earl  Granville,  who  died  January  2,  1763. 
— Malone, 

^  As  Mr.  Langton'saneodotfifl        *  nne 

what  court-martial  this 


gested — ^Admiral  Keppel'f^ 
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very  slight  and  trivial,  as  well  as  important,  things.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  it  seems  that  an  inferior  domestic  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  had  attempted  to  celebrate  his  Grace's  mar- 
riage in  such  homely  rhymes  as  he  could  make ;  and  this 
curious  composition  having  been  sung  to  Dr.  Johnson,  lie 
got  it  by  heart,  and  used  to  repeat  it  in  a  very  pleasant 
manner.     Two  of  the  stanzas  were  these : — 

*  When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  married  be 
To  a  fine  young  lady  of  high  quality, 
How  happy  will  that  gentlewoman  be 

In  his  Grace  of  Lecd*8  good  company ! 

*  She  shall  have  all  that*s  fine  and  fair, 
And  the  best  of  silk  and  satin  shall  wear ; 
And  ride  in  a  coach  to  take  the  air, 

And  have  a  house  in  St.  Jameses-square.*  ^ 

"  To  hear  a  man  of  the  weight  and  dignity  of  Johnson  re- 
peating such  humble  attempts  at  poetry  had  a  very 
amusing  effect.  He,  however,  seriously  observed  of  tlie 
last  stanza  repeated  by  him,  that  it  nearly  comprised  all 
the  advantages  that  wealth  can  give. 

"  An  eminent  foreigner,  when  he  was  shown  the  British 

^  The  correspondent  of  the  Grentleman's  Magazine  who  subscribes  him- 
self "  Sciolos  "  furnishes  the  following  supplement :  *'  A  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance remembers  to  have  heard  her  uncle  sing  those  homely  stanzas 
more  than  forty-five  years  ago.     He  repeated  the  second  thus : — 

'*  She  shall  breed  young  lords  and  ladies  fair, 
And  ride  abroad  in  a  coach  and  throe  pair, 
And  the  best,  &c. 
And  have  a  house,"  &c. 

And  remembered  a  third,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  introductory  one, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  only  remaining  one : — 

*<  When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  have  made  his  choice, 
Of  a  charming  young  lady  that's  beautiful  and  wise, 
She'll  be  the  happiest  young  gentlewoman  under  the  skies, 
As  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  rise, 
And  how  happy  shall,"  &c. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  add  that  this  stanza  could  never  be  more  truly  ap- 
plied than  at  this  present  time  [1792]. 
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Museum,  was  very  troublesome  with  many  absurd  in- 
quiries. '  Now  there,  Sir,'  said  he,  *  is  the  difference  be- 
tween an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman.  A  Frenchman 
must  be  always  talking,  whether  he  kuows  any  thing  of 
the  matter  or  not ;  an  Englishman  is  content  to  say  noth- 
ing, when  he  has  nothing  to  say.' 

"  His  unjust  contempt  for  foreigners  was,  indeed,  ex- 
treme. One  evening  at  Old  Slaughter's  Coffee-house,  when 
a  number  of  them  were  talking  loud  about  little  matters, 
he  said,  '  Does  not  this  confirm  old  Meynell's  observation. 
For  any  thing  I  see,  foreigners  are  fools '  .^ 

"He  said  that  once,  when  he  had  a  violent  toothache,  a 
Frenchman  accosted  him  thus :  Ah,  monsieur,  vous  etudiez 
trojp. 

"  Having  spent  an  evening  at  Mr.  Langton's  with  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  conver- 
sation of  that  learned  gentleman ;  and,  after  he  was  gone, 
said  to  Mr.  Langton,  *  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  having 
asked  me  this  evening.  Parr  is  a  fair  man.^  I  do  not 
know  when  I  have  had  an  occasion  of  such  free  contro- 
versy. It  is  remarkable  how  much  of  a  man's  life  may 
pass  without  meeting  with  any  instance  of  this  kind  of 
open  discussion.' 

"  We  may  fairly  institute  a  criticism  between  Shakspeare 
and  Comeille,  as  they  both  had,  though  in  a  different 
degree,  the  lights  of  a  latter  a^e.  It  is  not  so  just  be- 
tween the  Greek  dramatic  writers  and  Shakspeare.  It  may 
be  replied  to  what  is  said  by  one  of  the  remarkers  on 
Shakspeare,  that  though  Darius' s  shade  had  prescience,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  had  all  past  particulars 
revealed  to  him. 

"  Spanish  plays,  being  wildly  and  improbably  farcical, 
would  please  children  here,  as  children  are  entertained  with 
stories  full  of  prodigies,  their  experience  not  being  sufficient 
to  cause  them  to  be  so  readily  startled  at  deviations  from 
the  natural  course  of  life.  The  machinery  of  the  pagans 
is  uninteresting  to  us :  when  a  goddess  appears  in  Homer 
or  Yirgil  we  grow  weary;   still  more  so  in  the  Grecian 

^  When  the  corporation  of  Norwich  applied  to  Johnson  * 
to  them  a  proper  master  for  their  grammar-school,  he  t 
Parr,  on  his  ceasing  to  he  nsher  to  Sumner  at  H      ow, 
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tragedies,  as  in  that  kind  of  composition  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  nature  is  intended.  Yet  there  are  good  reasons 
for  reading  romances ;  as  the  fertility  of  inyentioiL,  the 
beauty  of  style  and  expression,  the  curiosity  of  seeing 
with  what  kind  of  performances  the  age  and  country  in 
which  they  were  written  was  delighted:  for  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  that  at  the  time  when  very  wild  improbable 
tales  were  well  received,  the  people  were  in  a  barbaroiis 
state,  and  so  on  the  footing  of  children,  as  has  been 
explained. 

"  It  is  evident  enough  that  no  one  who  writes  now  can 
use  the  pagan  deities  and  mythology  ;  the  only  machinery, 
therefore,  seems  that  of  ministering  spirits,  the  ghosts  of 
the  departed,  witches  and  fairies ;  though  these  latter,  as 
the  vulgar  superstition  concerning  them  (which,  while  in 
its  force,  infected  at  least  the  imagination  of  those  that 
had  more  advantage  in  education,  though  their  reason  set 
them  free  from  it)  is  every  day  wearing  out,  seem  likely 
to  be  of  little  further  assistance  m  the  machinery  of  poetry. 
As  I  recollect,  Hammond  introduces  a  hag  or  wit^  into 
one  of  his  love-elegies,  where  the  effect  is  unmeaning  and 
disgusting. 

"  The  man  who  uses  his  talent  of  ridicule  in  creating  or 
grossly  exaggerating  the  instances  he  gives,  who  imputes 
absurdities  that  did  not  happen,  or  when  a  man  was  a  little 
ridiculous,  describes  him  as  having  been  very  much  so^ 
abuses  his  talents  greatly.  The  great  use  of  delineating 
absurdities  is,  that  we  may  know  how  far  human  folly  can 
go :  the  account,  therefore,  ought  of  absolute  necessity  to 
be  faithful.  A  certain  character  (naming  the  person),  as 
to  the  general  cast  of  it,  is  well  described  by  Garrick ;  but 
a  great  deal  of  the  phraseology  he  uses  in  it  is  quite  his 
own,  particularly  in  the  proverbial  comparison,  '  obstinate 
as  a  pig,'  &c. :  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  might  not  be 

true  of  Lord  ,  that  from  a  too  great  eagerness  of 

praise  and  popularity,  and  a  politeness  carried  to  a  ridicu- 
lous excess,  he  was  likely,  after  asserting  a  thing  in  general^ 
to  give  it  up  again  in  parts.  For  instance,  if  he  had  said 
^Reynolds  was  the  first  of  painters,  he  was  capable  enough 
of  giving  up,  as  objections  might  happen  to  be  severally 
made,  first  his  outline, — ^then  the  grace  in  form, — then  the 
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colouring, — and  lastly,  to  have  owned  that  he  was  such 
a  mannerist,  that  the  disposition  of  his  pictures  was  all 
alike. 

"For  hospitality,  as  formerly  practised,  there  is  no 
longer  the  same  reason.  Heretofore  the  poorer  people  were 
more  numerous,  and,  from  want  of  commerce,  their  means 
of  getting  a  livelihood  more  difficult ;  therefore  the  sup- 
porting them  was  an  act  of  great  behevolence :  now  that 
the  poor  can  find  maintainance  for  themselves,  and  their 
labour  is  wanted,  a  general  undisceming  hospitality  tends 
to  ill,  by  withdrawing  them  from  their  work  to  idleness 
and  drunkenness.  Then,  formerly,  rents  were  received  in 
kind,  so  that  there  was  a  great  abundance  of  provisions 
in  possession  of  the  owners  of  the  lands,  which  since  the 
plenty  of  money  afforded  by  commerce,  is  no  longer  the 
case. 

"  Hospitality  to  strangers  and  foreigners  in  our  country 
is  now  almost  at  an  end ;  since  from  the  increase  of  them 
that  come  to  us,  there  have  been  a  sufficient  number  of 
people  that  have  found  an  interest  in  providing  inns  and 
proper  accommodations,  which  is  in  general  a  more  expe- 
dient method  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers.  Where 
the  travellers  and  strangers  are  few,  more  of  that  hospi- 
tality subsists,  as  it  has  not  been  worth  while  to  provide 
places  of  accommodation.  In  Ireland,  there  is  still  hospi- 
tality to  strangers  in  some  degree ;  in  Hungary  and  Poland, 
probably  more. 

"  Colman,  in  a  note  on  his  translation  of  Terence,  talking 
of  Shakspeare's  learning,  asks,  *  What  says  Farmer  to  this  ? 
What  says  Johnson  ? '  Upon  this  he  observed,  *  Sir,  let 
Farmer  answer  for  himself:  I  never  engaged  in  this  con- 
troversy. I  always  said  Shakspeare  had  Latin  enough  to 
grammaticise  his  English.' 

"  A  clergyman,  whom  he  characterised  as  one  who  loved 
to  say  little  oddities,  was  affecting  one  day,  at  a  bishop's 
table,  a  sort  of  slyness  and  freedom  not  in  character,  and 
repeated,  as  if  part  of  *  The  Old  Man's  Wish,'  a  song  by 
Dr.  Walter  Pope,  a  verse  bordering  on  licentiousness. 
Johnson  rebuked  him  in  the  finest  manner,  by  first  show- 
ing him  that  he  did  not  know  the  passage  he  was  aiming 
at,  and  thus  humbling  him :  '  Sir,  that  is  not  the  song :  it 
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18  thuH.'  And  he  gave  it  right.  Then,  looking  steadfaaOj 
on  him,  '  Sir,  there  is  a  part  of  that  song  which  I  shoula 
wish  to  exemplify  in  my  own  life : — 

"  Maj  I  govern  mj  passions  with  absolute  swaj !  *'* 

**  Being  asked  if  Barnes  knew  a  good  deal  of  Greek,  he 
answf^red,  *  I  doubt,  Sir,  he  was  unoculus  inter  OBeos.'  ^ 

"  He  uw*d  frequently  to  observe  that  men  might  be  very 
eminent  in  a  profession,  without  our  perceiving  any  par- 
ticular jxjwer  of  mind  in  them  in  conversation.  '  It  seems 
strange,'  said  he,  '  that  a  man  should  see  so  far  to  the 
right,  who  sees  so  short  a  way  to  the  left.  Burke  is  the 
only  man  whose  common  conversation  corresponds  with 
the  general  fame  which  he  has  in  the  world.  Take  up 
whatever  topic  you  please,  he  is  ready  to  meet  you.' 

''A  gentleman,  by  no  means  deficient  in  literature, 
liaving  discovered  less  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  classics 
than  Johnson  expected,  when  the  gentleman  left  the  room, 
he  observed,  '  You  see,  now,  how  little  any  body  reads.' 
Mr.  Langton  happening  to  mention  his  having  read  a  good 
deal  in  Clenardus's  Greek  Grammar,*  *  Why,  Sir,'  said  he, 
*  who  is  there  in  this  town  who  knows  anything  of  Olenar- 
dus  but  you  and  I  ? '  And  upon  Mr.  Langton' s  mentioning 
that  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  learn  by  heart  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Basil,  which  is  given  in  that  grammar  as  a  praxis, 
'  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  never  made  such  an  effort  to  attain 
Greek.' 

^  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  after  mentioning  that  giant  poet's 
extraordinary  fancy,  that  the  world  was  in  its  decay,  and  that  his  book 
was  to  be  written  in  an  age  too  late  for  heroic  poesy,  thus  concludes : 
"  However  inferior  to  the  heroes  who  were  bom  in  better  ages,  he  might 
still  be  great  among  his  contemporaries,  with  the  hope  of  growing  every 
day  greater  in  the  dwindle  of  prosperity ;  ho  miffht  still  be  a  giant  among 
the  pigmies,  the  one-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind.* — J,  Soswellyjiin, 

^  Nicholas  Clenard,  who  was  bom  in  Brabant,  and  died  at  Grenada 
in  1542,  was  a  great  traveller  and  linguist.   Beside  his  Greek  Grammar 
(of  which  an  improved  edition  was  published  bv  V       is  at  Amstoi 
in  1626),  he  wrote  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  p'  *  W.    - 

various  countries,  in  Latin  (Eptsiolarwm  "^^ 
rare  work,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  thr 
(says  the  author  of  Nouveau  Dictionnai' 
been  more  pure,  if  he  had  not  known  so 
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"  Of  Dodsley*s  *  Public  Virtue,  a  poem,'  lie  said,  *  It  was 
fine  blank '  (meaning  to  express  his  usual  contempt  for 
blank  verse) :  however,  this  miserable  poem  did  not  sell, 
and  my  poor  friend  Doddy  said  Public  Virtue  was  not  a 
subject  to  interest  the  age. 

"  Mr.  Langton,  when  a  very  yoimg  man,  read  Dodsley's 
*  Cleone,  a  Tragedy,'  to  him,  not  aware  of  his  extreme  im- 
patience to  be  read  to.  As  it  went  on,  he  turned  his  face 
to  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  put  himself  into  various  atti- 
tudes, which  marked  his  uneasiness.  At  the  end  of  an 
act,  however,  he  said,  *  Come,  let's  have  some  more ;  let's 
go  into  the  slaughter-house  again.  Lanky.  But  I  am 
afraid  there  is  more  blood  than  brains.'  Yet  he  after- 
wards said,  *  When  I  heard  you  read  it,  I  thought  higher 
of  its  power  of  language;  when  I  read  it  mysefi,  I 
was  more  sensible  of  its  pathetic  effect ; '  and  then  he 
paid  it  a  compliment  which  many  will  think  very  ex- 
travagant. *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  if  Otway  had  written  this  play, 
no  other  of  his  pieces  would  have  been  remembered.' 
Dodsley  himseK,  upon  this  being  repeated  to  him,  said,  *  It 
was  too  much.'  It  must  be  remembered,  that  Johnson 
always  appeared  not  to  be  sujficiently  sensible  of  the  merit 
of  Otway.  ^ 

"  *  Snatches  of  reading,'  said  he,  *  will  not  make  a  Bent- 
ley  or  a  Clarke.  They  are,  however,  in  a  certain  degree 
advantageous.  I  would  put  a  child  into  a  library  (where 
no  unfit  books  are),  and  let  him  read  at  his  choice.  A 
child  should  not  be  discouraged  from  reading  any  thing 
that  he  takes  a  liking  to,  from  a  notion  that  it  is  above 
his  reach.  If  that  be  the  case,  the  child  will  soon  find  it 
out  and  desist ;  if  not,  he  of  course  gains  the  instruction ; 
which  is  so  much  the  more  likely  to  come,  from  the  incli- 
nation with  which  he  takes  up  the  study.' 

"  Though  he  used  to  censure  carelessness  with  great 
vehemence,  he  owned,  that  he  once,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
locking  up  five  guineas,  hid  them,  he  forgot  where,  so  that 
he  could  not  find  them. 

"  •sserUon  conoerninfi;  Johnson's  insensibility  to  the  pathetic 

^  *'^  nmnd,    I  once  asked  him,  whether  he  did  not 

'^^nder  \  when  he  answered,  <'  Sir,  he  is  all  ten- 
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''  A  ^ntleman  who  introduced  bis  brother  to  Dr.  John- 
son  was  earnest  to  recommend  him  to  the  doctor's  notice. 
which  he  did  bv  saving,  "  When  we  hare  sat  together  some 
time,  vou'U  find  mv  brother  grow  Teiy  entertaining.'  *  Sir/ 
said  Johnson,  '  I  can  wait.' 

**  When  the  rumour  was  strong  that  we  should  hare  a 
war,  because  the  French  would  assist  the  Americans,  he 
rebuked  a  friend  with  some  aspieritv  for  supposing  it, 
saving, '  No,  Sir,  national  faith  is  not  yet  sunk  so  low.' 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  order  to  satisfy  bim- 
self  whether  his  mental  faculties  were  impaired,  he  re- 
solved that  he  would  trv  to  learn  a  new  language,  and 
fixed  upon  the  Low  Dutch  for  that  purpose,  and  this  he 
continued  till  he  had  read  about  one  half  of  '  Thomas  k 
Kempis ; '  and,  finding  that  there  appeared  no  abatement 
of  his  power  of  acquisition,  he  then  desisted,  as  thinViTig 
the  experiment  had  been  duly  tried.  Mr.  Burke  josUy 
observed,  that  this  was  not  the  most  vigorous  trial.  Low 
Dutch  being  a  language  so  near  to  our  own :  had  it  been 
one  of  the  languages  entirely  different,  he  might  have  been 
verv  soon  satisfied. 

**  Mr.  Langton  and  he  having  gone  to  see  a  freemason's 
funeral  procession  when  they  were  at  Kochester,  and  tome 
solemn  music  being  played  on  French  horns,  he  said, '  This 
is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  been  affected  by  musical 
sounds ; '  adding,  that  the  impression  made  upon  him 
was  of  a  melancholy  kind.'  Mr.  Langton  saying,  that  this 
effect  was  a  fiiie  one, —  Johnbok.  '  Yes,  if  it  softens  the 
mind  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  salutary  feel- 
ings, it  may  be  good :  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  melancholy  j^er 
8€,  it  is  bad. 

"Goldsmith  had  long  a  visionary  project,  that  some 
time  or  other,  when  his  drcumstances  le&ould  be  easier,  he 
would  go  to  Aleppo,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge,  as 
far  as  might  be,  of  any  arts  peculiar  to  the  East,  and  intro- 
duce them  into  Britain.  When  this  was  talked  of  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  company,  he  said, '  Of  all  men.  Goldsmith  is  the 
most  unfit  to  go  out  upon  such  an  inquiry ;  for  he  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  such  arts  as  we  already  possess,  and  oo  '^ 
quently  could  not  know  what  would  be  accessio 
present  stock  of  mechanical  knowledge. 
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bring  home  a  grinding  barrow,  which  yon  see  in  every 
street  in  London,  and  think  that  he  had  furnished  a  wonder- 
ful improvement/ 

"  *  G-reek,  Sir,'  said  he,  *  is  like  lace ;  every  man  gets  aft 
much  of  it  as  he  can.' 

"When  Lord  Charles  Hay,  after  his  return  from 
America,  was  preparing  his  defence  to  be  offered  to  the 
court-martial  which  he  had  demanded,  having  heard  Mr. 
Langton  as  high  in  expressions  of  admiration  of  Johnson 
as  he  usually  was,  he  requested  that  Dr.  Johnson  might  be 
introduced  to  him ;  and  Mr.  Langton  having  mentioned 
it  to  Johnson,  he  very  kindly  and  readily  agreed ;  and, 
being  presented  by  Mr.  Langton  to  his  lordship,  while 
under  arrest,  he  saw  him  several  times;  upon  one  of 
which  occasions  Lord  Charles  read  to  him  what  he  had 
prepared,  which  Johnson  Bignified  his  approbation  of,  say- 
ing,  *  It  is  a  very  good  soldierly  defence.'  Johnson  said 
that  he  had  advised  his  lordship,  that  as  it  was  in  vain 
to  contend  with  those  who  were  in  possession  of  power,  if 
they  would  offer  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  a 
government,  it  would  be  better  judged  to  desist  from  urging 
his  complaints.  It  is  well  known  that  his  lordship  died 
before  the  sentence  was  made  known. 

"Johnson  one  day  gave  high  praise  to  Dr.  Bentley's 
verses  ^  in  Dodsley's  collection,  which  he  recited  with  his 

^  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Cowley,  says,  that  these  are  "  the  only 
English  verses  which  Bentley  is  known  to  have  written."  I  shall  here 
insert  them,  and  hope  my  readers  will  apply  them. 

**  Who  strives  to  mount  Parnassus'  hill, 

And  thence  poetic  laurels  bring, 
Must  first  acquire  due  force  and  skill, 

Must  fly  with  swan's  or  eagle's  wing. 

"  Who  Nature's  treasure's  would  explore, 

Her  mysteries  and  arcana  know, 
Must  high  as  lofty  Newton  soar, 

Must  stoop  as  delving  Woodward  low. 

*'  Who  studies  ancient  laws  as  d  rites, 

Tongues,  arts,  and  arms^  and  history, 

Must  £*iid^,  like  Selden,  days  and  nights, 

^'^  endless  labour  die. 

"10118  iars. 

des  with  rays,) 
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iiHual  cn<^r^y.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  was  preaent,  ob- 
H<'rv(*dp  in  hiH  df.M;i8iv6  professorial  manner,  *Yerj  welL 
— v«;ry  well/  Johnson,  however,  added,  'Yea,  thej  an 
v<«ry  w«.*Il,  Sir ;  hut  you  may  ohserve  in  what  manner  they 
an?  wifll.  Thoy  arc  tlic  forcible  verses  of  a  man  of  a  airong 
mind,  liut  not  accustomed  to  write  verse;  for  there  ia  aome 
lUKrouthness  in  the  expression.'  ^ 

'*  Drinking  tea  one  day  at  Garrick's  with  Mr.  Langton,  he 
was  quest iouf^l  if  he  was  not  somewhat  of  a  heretic  aa  to 
ShaksjK^are.  Said  Garrick, '  I  doubt  he  is  a  little  of  an  in- 
iid<*l.'  '  Sir,'  said  Johnson,  '  I  will  stand  by  the  linea  I  haTe 
writtim  on  Shakspeare  in  my  prologue  at  the  opening  of 
your  theatre.'    Mr.  Langton  suggested,  that  in  the  line, — 

*  And  panting  Time  toiFd  afler  bim  in  vain,* 

JoliuKon  mi^ht  have  had  in  his  eye  the  passage  in  the 
*  TrniiM'st,'  where  Prospero  says  of  Miranda, — 


She  will  outstrip  all  praise, 


And  make  it  bait  behind  her.* 

Johnson  said  nothing.     Garrick  then  ventured  to  obaerve, 
'  I  do  not  think  that  the  happiest  line  in  the  pxaiae  of 

Like  Whiston,  wanting  pyx  or  stars, 
In  o<:ean  wide  or  sinks  or  strays. 

**  But  grant  nur  hero's  hope  long  toil 

And  comprehensive  genius  crown, 
All  sciences,  all  hearts  nis  spoil, 

Yet  what  reward,  or  what  renown  ? 

**  Envy,  innate  in  vulgar  souls, 

Envy  steps  in  and  stops  his  rise ; 
Envy  with  poison'd  tarnish  fouls 

His  lustre,  and  his  worth  decries. 

**  Inglorious  or  by  wants  enthrall'd. 

To  college  and  old  books  confined ; 
A  pedant  from  his  learning  call'd, 

Dunces  advanced,  he's  left  behind : 
Yet  left  content,  a  genuine  stoic  he. 
Great  without  patron,  rich  without  South  Sea." 

The  last  stanza  is  corrected  from  a  better  copy  found  by  J.  Boawell^ 
jun. — Crokcr. 

*  The  difference  between  Johnson  and  Smith  is  apparent  even  in  this 
slight  instance.    Smith  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  application,  and  had 
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Shakspeare.'  Jolinson  exclaiined  (smiling),  'Prosaical 
rogues  !  next  time  I  write,  I'll  make  both  time  and  space 
pant/  ^ 

"  It  is  well  known  that  there  was  formerly  a  rude  custom 
for  those  who  were  sailing  upon  the  Thames  to  accost  each 
other  as  they  passed  in  the  most  abusive  language  they 
could  invent ;  generally,  however,  with  as  much  satirical 
humour  as  they  were  capable  of  producing.  Addison  gives 
a  specimen  of  this  ribaldry  in  Number  383  of  *  The  Spec- 
tator,* when  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverly  and  he  are  going  to 
Spring-garden.  Johnson  was  once  eminently  successful  in 
this  species  of  contest.  A  fellow  having  attacked  him  with 
some  coarse  raillery,  Johnson  answered  him  thus,  '  Sir, 
your  wife,  under  pretence  of  keeping  a  hawdy-hottse,  is  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods.'  One  evening  when  he  and  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Langton  were  in  company  together,  and  the 

his  mind  crowded  with  all  maimer  of  subjects ;  but  the  force,  acuteness, 
and  vivacity  of  Johnson  were  not  to  be  found  there.  He  had  book- 
making  so  much  in  his  thoughts,  and  was  so  chary  of  what  might  be 
turned  to  account  in  that  way,  that  he  once  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
that  he  made  it  a  rule,  when  in  company,  never  to  talk  of  what  he  under- 
stood. Beauclerk  had  for  a  short  time  a  pretty  high  opinion  of  Smith's 
conversation.  Garrick,  after  listening  to  him  for  a  while,  as  to  one  of 
whom  his  expectations  htid  been  raised,  turned  slily  to  a  friend,  and 
whispered  him,  **  What  say  you  to  this  ? — eh  ?  fldhbyy  I  think." 

'  I  am  sorry  to  see  in  the  Transactions  of  the  RoyaJ  Society  of  Edin 
burgh,  vol.  ii.,  [p.  257  and  foil.,]  An  essay  on  the  character  of  Hamlet^ 
written,  I  should  suppose,  by  a  very  j'oung  man,  though  called  "  Reve- 
rend," who  speaks  with  presumptuous  petulence  of  the  first  literary  cha- 
racter of  his  age.  Amidst  a  cloudy  confusion  of  words  (which  hath  of 
late  too  often  passed  in  Scotland  for  metaphi/sics),  he  thus  ventures  to 
criticise  one  of  the  noblest  lines  in  our  language  : — "  Dr.  Johnson  has 
remarked,  that '  Time  toiled  after  him  in  vain.'  But  I  should  apprehend 
that  this  is  entirely  to  mistake  the  character.  Time  toils  after  every  greaJt 
maiiy  as  well  as  after  Shakspeare.  The  workings  of  an  ordinary  mind 
keep  pace,  indeed,  with  time ;  they  move  no  faster ;  they  have  their  begin- 
niny,  their  middle,  and  their  end;  but  superior  natures  can  reduce  these 
into  a  point.  They  do  not,  indeed,  suppress  them  ;  but  they  suspend,  or 
they  lock  them  up  in  their  breast."  The  learned  society,  under  whose 
sanction  such  gabble  is  ushered  into  the  world,  would  do  well  to  offer  a 
premium  to  any  one  who  will  discover  its  meaning. 

The  author  of  this  essay  was  Thomas  Robertson,  D.D.,  F.RS.  Edin- 
burgh, who  became  minister  of  Dalmeny  in  1775,  and  died  at  Edinburgh^ 
Nov.  15, 1799.  He  also  wrote  **  The  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scuts, 
including  an  examination  of  the  writings  which  were  ascribed  to  her.'* 
4to.  Edinburgh,  l793.^Editor. 
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admirable  scolding  of  Timon  of  Athens  was  menidoned, 
this  instance  of  Johnson's  was  quoted,  and  thought  to  haye 
at  least  equal  excellence. 

"  As  Johnson  always  allowed  the  extraordinary  talents 
of  Mr.  Burke,  so  Mr.  Burke  was  fully  sensible  of  the  wonder- 
ful powers  of  Johnson.  Mr.  Langton  recollects  having 
passed  an  evening  with  both  of  them,  when  Mr.  Burke 
repeatedly  entered  upon  topics  which  it  was  evident  lie 
would  have  illustrated  with  extensive  knowledge  and  lieb- 
ness  of  expression ;  but  Johnson  always  seized  upon  the 
<M)nversation,  in  which,  however,  he  acquitted  himself  in  a 
most  masterly  manner.  As  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Langton 
were  walking  home,  Mr.  Burke  observed  that  Johnson  had 
been  very  great  that  night :  Mr.  Langton  joined  in  this, 
but  added  he  could  have  wished  to  hear  more  from  another 
jperson  (plainly  intimating  that  he  meant  Mr.  Burke).  '  O, 
no,'  said  Mr.  Burke,  '  it  is  enough  for  me  to  have  rung  the 
bell  to  him.' 

"  Beauclerk  having  observed  to  him  of  one  of  their 
friends,  that  he  was  awkward  at  counting  money ;  *  Why, 
Sir,'  said  Johnson,  'I  am  likewise  awkward  at  counting 
money.  But  then.  Sir,  the  reason  is  plain ;  I  have  had  very 
little  money  to  count.' 

**  He  had  an  abhorrence  of  affectation.  Talking  of  old 
Mr.  Langton,  of  whom  he  said,  '  Sir,  you  will  seldom  see 
such  a  gentleman,  such  are  his  stores  of  literature,  such 
his  knowledge  in  divinity,  and  such  his  exemplary  life;* 
he  added,  '  and,  Sir,  he  has  no  grimace,  no  gesticulation, 
no  bursts  of  admiration  on  trivial  occasions:  he  never 
embraces  you  with  an  over-acted  cordiality.' 

"  Being  in  company  with  a  gentleman  who  thought  fit  to 
maintain  Dr.  Berkeley's  ingenious  philosophy,  that  nothing 
exists  but  as  perceived  by  some  mind ;  when  the  gentle- 
man was  going  away,  Johnson  said  to  him,  'Pray,  Sir, 
don't  leave  us ;  we  may  perhaps  forget  to  think  of  you, 
and  then  you  will  cease  to  exist.' 

"  G-oldsmith,  upon  being  visited  by  Johnson  one  day  in 
the  Temple,  said  to  him  with  a  little  jealousy  of  the  appear- 
ance of  his  accommodation,  'I  shall  soon  be  in  better 
chambers  than  these.'  Johnson  at  the  same  time  checked 
him  and  paid  him  a  handsome  compKment,  implying  that 
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a  man  of  his  talents  should  be  above  attention  to  such 
distinctions, — *  Nay,  Sir,  never  mind  that :  Nil  te  qtuesiveris 
extra.*  ^ 

"  At  the  time  when  his  pension  was  granted  to  him,  he 
said,  with  a  noble  literary  ambition,  *  Had  this  happened 
twenty  years  ago,  I  should  have  gone  to  Constantinople  to 
learn  Arabic,  as  Pococke  did.' 

"As  an  instance  of  the  niceness  of  his  taste,  though  he 
praised  West's  translation  of  Pindar,  he  pointed  out  the 
following  passages  as  faulty,  by  expressing  a  circumstance 
80  minute  as  to  detract  from  the  general  dignity  which 
should  prevail : — 

*  *  Down  then  from  thy  glittering  nail, 
Take,  O  Muse,  thy  Dorian  lyre.* 

"  When  Mr.  Vesey  *  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the 
Literary  Club,  Mr.  Burke  beg? in  saying  that  he  was  a  man 
of  gentle  manners.  *  Sir,'  said  Jolmson,  *  you  need  say  no 
more.  When  you  have  said  a  man  of  gentle  manners,  you 
have  said  enough.' 

"  The  late  ]M&.  Fitzherbert  told  Mr.  Langton  that  John- 
son said  to  him,  *  Sir,  a  man  has  no  more  right  to  say  an 
uncivil  thing,  than  to  act  one ;  no  more  right  to  say  a  rude 
thing  to  another  than  to  knock  him  down.' 

"  *  My  dear  friend.  Dr.  Bathurst,'  said  he,  with  a  warmth 
of  approbation,  *  declared  he  was  glad  that  his  father,  who 
was  a  West  India  planter,  had  left  his  affairs  in  total  ruin, 
because,  having  no  estate,  he  was  not  under  the  temptation 
of  having  slaves.' 

"  Eichardson  had  little  conversation,  except  about  his 
own  works,  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  said  he  was 
always  willing  to  talk,  and  glad  to  have  them  introduced.' 

^  Nee  te  quaesiveris  extra. — Persius,  Sat,  1,  7. — Croker. 

*-*  The  Right  Hon.  Agmondesham  Vesey  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Literary  Club  in  1773,  and  died  August  11th,  1785. — Malone. 

^  A  literary  lady  has  favoured  me  with  a  characteristic  anecdote  of 
Richardson.  One  day  at  his  country  house  at  Northeud,  where  a  large 
company  was  assembled  at  dinner,  a  sentleman,  who  was  just  returned 
from  Paris,  willing  to  please  Mr.  Ricnardson,  mentioned  to  him  a  very 
flattering  circumstance,  that  he  had  seen  his  Clarissa  lying  on  the  king^ 
orother's  table.     Richardson,  observing  that  part  of  the  company  were 
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Jonnson,  when  he  carried  Mr.  Langton  to  see  him,  pro- 
fessed that  he  could  bring  him  out  into  conversation,  and 
used  this  allusive  expression,  *  Sir,  I  can  make  him  rear' 
But  he  failed ;  for  in  that  interview  Bichardson  said  little 
else  than  that  there  lay  in  the  room  a  translation  of  his 
Clarissa  into  German. 

"  Once  when  somebody  produced  a  newspaper  in  which 
there  was  a  letter  of  stupid  abuse  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds, 
of  which  Johnson  himself  came  in  for  a  share,  '  Pray/  said 
he,  '  let  us  have  it  read  aloud  from  beginning  to  end ;  * 
which  being  done,  he,  with  a  ludicrous  earnestness,  and 
not  directing  his  look  to  any  particular  person,  called  out, 
*  Are  we  alive  after  all  this  satire  ? ' 

''  He  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  political  cha- 
racter of  Seeker,  one  instance  of  which  appeared  at  Oxford, 
where  he  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at  his  varying  the 
old-established  toast, '  Church  and  king.'  '  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,'  said  he,  with  an  affected,  smooth,  «miiliTig 
grimace,  'drinks  "Constitution  in  church  and  state."' 
Being  asked  what  difference  there  was  between  the  two 
toasts,  he  said,  *  Why,  Sir,  you  may  be  sure  he  meant 
something.'  Yet  when  the  life  of  that  prelate,  prefixed  to 
his  sermons  by  Dr.  Porteus  and  Dr.  Stinton,  his  chaplains, 
first  came  out,  he  read  it  with  the  utmost  avidity,  and 
said,  '  It  is  a  life  well-written,  and  that  well  deserves  to  be 
recorded.' 

"  Of  a  certain  noble  lord,  he  said,  '  Eespect  him  you 
could  not ;  for  he  had  no  mind  of  his  own.  Love  him  you 
could  not ;  for  that  which  you  could  do  with  him  every  one 
else  could.' 

"  Of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  he  said,  '  No  man  was  more  foolish 

engaged  in  talking  to  each  other,  affected  then  not  to  attend  to  it ;  but, 
by  and  by,  when  there  was  a  general  silence,  and  he  thought  that  the 
flattery  might  be  fully  heard,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  gentleman : 
''I  think,  Sir,  you  were  saying  somewhat  about" — pausing  in  a  high 
flutter  of  expectation.  The  gentleman,  proToked  at  his  inordinate  Tanity, 
resolved  not  to  indulge  it,  and  with  an  exquisite  sly  air  of  indiffermce, 
answered,  **  A  mere  trifle,  Sir,  not  worth  repeating."  The  mortification 
of  Kichardson  was  visible,  and  be  did  not  speak  ten  words  more  the  whole 
day.    Doctor  Johnson  was  present,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  it  much. 

The  last  sentence  is  to  bo  found  only  in  the  note  as  it  appears  in  the 
third,  edition .  — Editor, 
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when  he  had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more  wise  when  he 
had.' 

"  He  told,  in  his  lively  manner,  the  following  literary 
anecdote : — '  Green  and  Q-uthrie,  an  Irishman  and  a  Scotch- 
man, undertook  a  translation  of  Duhalde's  History  of 
China.  Green  said  of  Guthrie,  that  he  knew  no  English, 
and  Guthrie  of  Green,  that  he  knew  no  French ;  and  these 
two  undertook  to  translate  Duhalde's  History  of  China. 
In  this  translation  there  was  found,  "  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  the  new  moon."  Now,  as  the  whole  age  of  the  moon 
is  but  twenty-eight  days,  the  moon,  instead  of  being  new, 
was  nearly  as  old  as  it  could  be.  The  blunder  arose  from 
their  mistaking  the  word  neuvieme,  ninth,  for  nouvelle,  or 
neuve,  new.* 

"  Talking  of  Dr.  Blagden's  ^  copiousness  and  precision  of 
communication,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  *  Blagden,  Sir,  is  a  de- 
lightful fellow.'  ^ 

"  On  occasion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  publishing  his  pamphlet 
of  *  The  False  Alarm,'  there  came  out  a  very  angry  answer 
(by  many  supposed  to  be  by  Mr.  Wilkes).  Dr.  Johnson 
determined  on  not  answering  it ;  but,  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Langton,  mentioned  a  particular  or  two,  which,  if  he 
had  replied  to  it,  he  might  perhaps  have  inserted.  In  the 
answerer's  pamphlet,  it  had  been  said  with  solemnity,  *  Do 
you  consider.  Sir,  that  a  house  of  commons  is  to  the  people 
as  a  creature  is  to  its  Creator  ? '  *  To  this  question,'  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  *  I  could  have  replied,  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  idea  of  a  Creator  must  be  such  as  that  he  has  a  power 
to  unmake  or  annihilate  his  creature.  Then  it  cannot  be 
conceived  that  a  creature  can  make  laws  for  its  Creator.'  ^ 

'  Afterwards  Sir  Charles  Blagden.  Hannah  More*s  account  of  him 
was,  **  Doctor  Blagden  is  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  so  modest,  so 
sensible,  and  so  knowing,  that  he  exemplifies  Pope's  line,  *  Willing  to 
teach,  and  yet  not  proud  to  know.'" — Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  98. — Croker, 

^  Here,  in  the  First  and  Second  Editions,  terminate  the  collection  of 
sayings  communicated  by  Langton.;  those  which  follow  appeared  in  the 
Third.  -Editor, 

^  His  profound  adoration  of  the  Great  First  Cause  was  such  as  to  set 
him  above  that  *'  philosophy  and  vain  deceit''  with  which  men  of  narrow 
conceptions  have  been  infected.  I  have  heard  him  strongly  maintain  that 
"  what  is  right  is  not  so  from  any  natural  fitness,  but  because  Gk>d  wills 
it  to  be  right;"  and  it  is  certainly  so,  because  he  has  predisposed  the 
relations  of  things  so,  as  that  which  he  wills  must  be  right. 

III.  o  a 
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"  *  Dei)en(i  upon  it,'  said  he,  *  that  if  a  man  talks  of  his 
misfortunes,  there  is  something  in  them  that  is  not  dis- 
agreeable to  him ;  for  where  there  is  nothing  but  pure 
misery,  there  never  is  any  recourse  to  the  mention  of  it.' 

"  *  A  man  must  be  a  poor  beast,  that  should  read  no 
more  in  quantity  than  he  could  utter  aloud.' 

"  *  Imlac,  in  Easselas,'  I  spelt  with  a  c  at  the  end,  be- 
cause it  is  less  like  English,  which  should  always  have  the 
Saxon  k  added  to  the  c'  ^ 

** '  Many  a  man  is  mad  in  certain  instances,  and  goes 
through  life  without  having  it  perceived.  For  example,  a 
madness  has  seized  a  person,  of  supposing  himself  obliged 
literally  to  pray  continually :  had  the  madness  turned  the 
opposite  way,  and  the  person  thought  it  a  crime  ever  to 
pray,  it  might  not  improbably  have  continued  unobserved,' 

"  He  apprehended  that  the  delineation  of  cha^a,cter8  in 
the  end  of  the  first  book  of  the  * 'Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand'  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  that  was 
known. 

" '  Supposing,'  said  he,  '  a  wife  to  be  of  a  studious  or 
argumentative  turn,  it  would  be  very  troublesome :  for  in- 
stance, if  a  woman  should  continually  dwell  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Arian  heresy.' 

"  '  No  man  speaks  concerning  another,  even  suppose  it 
to  be  in  his  praise,  if  he  thinks  he  does  not  hear  "hinr^, 
exactly  as  he  would  if  he  thought  he  was  within  hearing.' 

" '  The  applause  of  a  single  human  being  is  of  great 
consequence.'  This  he  said  to  me  with  great  earnestness 
of  manner,  very  near  the  time  of  his  decease,  on  occasion 
of  having  desired  me  to  read  a  letter  addressed  to  hiTn 
from  some  person  in  the  north  of  England ;  which  when  I 
had  done,  and  he  asked  me  what  the  contents  were,  as  I 
thought  being  particular  upon  it  might  fatigue  him^  it 
being  of  great  length,  I  only  told  him  in  general  that  it 
was  highly  in  his  praise ;  and  then  he  expressed  himself  as 
above. 

'*  He  mentioned  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  what  Baretti 
had  told  him ;  that,  meeting  in  the  course  of  his  studying 

^  I  hope  the  authority  of  the  great  master  of  our  language  will  stop 
that  curtailing  innovation  by  which  we  see  critio,  public,  &,c,,  finequently 
written  instead  of  critick,  jniblick,  &c. 
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English  with  an  excellent  paper  in  •  The  Spectator, '  one  of 
four  ^  that  were  written  by  the  respectable  dissenting 
minister,  Mr.  Grrove  of  Taunton,  and  observing  the  genius 
and  energy  of  mind  that  it  exhibits,  it  greatly  quickened 
his  curiosity  to  visit  our  country :  as  he  thought,  if  such 
were  the  lighter  periodical  essays  of  our  authors,  their  pro- 
ductions on  more  weighty  occasions  must  be  wonderful 
indeed ! 

"He  observed  once,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  that  a 
beggar  in  the  street  will  more  readily  ask  alms  from  a  man, 
though  there  should  be  no  marks  of  wealth  in  his  appear- 
ance, than  from  even  a  well-dressed  woman ; '  which  he 
accounted  for  from  the  great  degree  of  carefulness  as  to 
money,  that  is  to  be  found  in  women  ;  saying  farther  upon 
it,  that  the  opportunities  in  general  that  they  possess  of 
improving  their  condition  are  much  fewer  than  men  have  ; 
and  adding,  as  he  looked  round  the  company,  which  con- 
sisted of  men  only,  *  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not 
think  he  might  be  richer,  if  he  would  use  his  endeavour.' 

"He  thus  characterised  an  ingenious  writer  of  his  ac- 
quaintance :  '  Sir,  he  is  an  enthusiast  by  rule.' 

"  *  He  may  hold  up  that  shield  a^gainst  all  his  enemies,* 
was  an  observation  on  Homer,  in  reference  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  made  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
wife  to  his  friend  Mr.  Fitzherbert  of  Derbyshire,  and  re- 
si)ected  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  very  fine  one.  He  had  in 
general  a  very  high  opinion  of  that  lady's  understanding. 

"  An  observation  of  Bathurst's  may  be  mentioned,  which 
Johnson  repeated,  appearing  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  well 
founded ;  namely,  it  was  somewhat  remarkable  how  seldom, 
on  occasion  of  coming  into  the  company  of  any  new  person, 
one  felt  any  wish  or  inclination  to  see  him  again." 

This  year  the  Eeverend  Dr.  Franklin  having  published  a 
translation  of  "  Lucian,"  inscribed  to  him  the  Bemonax 
thus : — 

"  Te  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  Demonax  of  the  present  age, 

^  Nos.  588,  601,  626,  ^Zb.—Edit(yr, 

^  Sterne  is  of  a  direct  contrary  opinion.  See  his  Sentimental  Journey} 
article,  The  Mystery. 
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nsual  energy.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  was  present,  ob- 
served, in  his  decisive  professorial  manner,  'Very  well, 
— very  well.'  Johnson,  however,  added,  *Yes,  they  are 
very  well.  Sir ;  but  you  may  observe  in  what  manner  they 
are  well.  They  are  the  forcible  verses  of  a  man  of  a  strong 
mind,  but  not  accustomed  to  write  verse ;  for  there  is  some 
uncouthness  in  the  expression.' » 

'*  Drinking  tea  one  day  at  Qarrick's  with  Mr.  Langton,  he 
was  questioned  if  he  was  not  somewhat  of  a  heretic  as  to 
Shakspeare.  Said  Gurrick, '  I  doubt  he  is  a  little  of  an  in- 
fidel.' '  Sir,'  said  Johnson,  '  I  will  stand  by  the  lines  I  have 
written  on  Shakspeare  in  my  prologue  at  the  opening  of 
your  theatre.'     Mr.  Langton  suggested,  that  in  the  line, — 

'  And  panting  Time  toiFd  after  bim  in  vain,* 

Johnson  might  have  had  in  his  eye  the  passage  in  the 
*  Tempest,'  where  Prospero  says  of  Miranda,— 

* She  will  outstrip  aU  praise, 


And  make  it  halt  behind  her.* 

Johnson  said  nothing.     Garrick  then  ventured  to  observe, 
'  I  do  not  think  that  the  happiest  line  in  the  praise  of 

Like  Whiston,  wanting  pyx  or  stars, 
In  ocean  wide  or  sinks  or  strays. 

'^  But  grant  our  hero's  hope  long  toil 

And  comprehensive  genius  crown. 
All  sciences,  all  hearts  nis  spoil. 

Yet  what  reward,  or  what  renown  ? 

''  Envy,  innate  in  vulgar  souls, 

EuTj  steps  in  and  stops  his  rise ; 
Envy  with  poison'd  tarnish  fouls 

His  lustre,  and  his  worth  decries. 

'*  Inglorious  or  by  wants  enthrall'd. 

To  college  and  old  books  confined ; 
A  pedant  from  his  learning  call'd, 

Dunces  advanced,  he's  left  behind : 
Yet  left  content,  a  genuine  stoic  he, 
Great  without  patron,  rich  without  South  Sea." 

The  last  stanza  is  corrected  from  a  better  copy  found  by  J.  Boswell, 
jun. — Croker. 

'  The  difference  between  Johnson  and  Smith  is  apparent  even  in  this 
Blight  instance.    Smith  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  application,  and  had 
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Shakspeare.'  Jolmson  exclaimed  (smiling),  'Prosaical 
rogues  !  next  time  I  write,  I'll  make  both  time  and  space 
pant/  ^ 

"  It  is  well  known  that  there  was  formerly  a  rude  custom 
for  those  who  were  sailing  upon  the  Thames  to  accost  each 
other  as  they  passed  in  the  most  abusive  language  they 
could  invent ;  generally,  however,  with  as  much  satirical 
humour  as  they  were  capable  of  producing.  Addison  gives 
a  specimen  of  this  ribaldry  in  Number  383  of  *  The  Spec- 
tator,' when  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  and  he  are  going  to 
Spring-garden.  Johnson  was  once  eminently  successful  in 
this  species  of  contest.  A  fellow  having  attacked  him  with 
some  coarse  raillery,  Johnson  answered  him  thus,  '  Sir, 
your  wife,  under  jpretence  of  keeping  a  hawdy-house,  is  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods.'  One  evening  when  he  and  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Langton  were  in  company  together,  and  the 

his  mind  crowded  with  all  maimer  of  subjects ;  but  the  force,  acuteness, 
and  vivacity  of  Johnson  were  not  to  be  found  there.  He  had  book- 
making  so  much  in  his  thoughts,  and  was  so  chary  of  what  might  b& 
turned  to  account  in  that  way,  that  he  once  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
that  he  made  it  a  rule,  when  in  company,  never  to  talk  of  what  he  under- 
stood. Beauclerk  had  for  a  short  time  a  pretty  high  opinion  of  Smith's 
conversation.  Garrick,  after  listening  to  him  for  a  while,  as  to  one  of 
whom  his  expectations  had  been  raised,  turned  slily  to  a  friend,  and 
whispered  him,  **  What  say  you  to  this  ? — eh  ?  flabby ,  I  think." 

*  I  am  sorry  to  see  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin 
burgh,  vol.  ii.,  [p.  257  and  foil.,]  An  essay  un  the  character  of  Hamlet^ 
written,  I  should  suppose,  by  a  very  youus^  man,  though  called  '*  Reve- 
rend," who  speaks  with  presumptuous  petuTence  of  the  first  literary  cha- 
racter of  his  age.  Amidst  a  cloudy  confusion  of  words  (which  hath  of 
late  too  often  passed  in  Scotland  for  Tnetaphysics),  he  thus  ventures  to 
criticise  one  of  the  noblest  lines  in  our  language  : — "  Dr.  Johnson  haa 
remarked,  that '  Time  toiled  after  him  in  vain.'  But  I  should  apprehend 
that  this  is  entirely  to  mistake  the  character.  Time  toils  after  every  yreai 
man,  as  well  as  after  Shakspeare.  The  workings  of  an  ordinary  mind 
keep  pace,  indeed,  with  time ;  they  move  no  faster ;  they  have  their  begin- 
ning,  their  middle,  and  their  end ;  but  superior  natures  can  reduce  these 
into  a  point.  They  do  not,  indeed,  suppress  them ;  but  they  suspend,  or 
they  lock  them  up  in  their  breast,'*  The  learned  society,  under  whose 
sanction  such  gabole  is  ushered  into  the  world,  would  do  well  to  offer  a 
premium  to  any  one  who  will  discover  its  meaning. 

The  author  of  this  essay  was  Thomas  Robertson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  Edin- 
burgh, who  became  minister  of  Dalmeny  in  1775,  and  died  at  Edinburgh^ 
Nov.  15, 1799.  He  also  wrote  *^  The  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scuts, 
including  an  examination  of  the  writings  which  were  ascribed  to  her.'' 
4to.  Edinburgh,  1793.— ^i^or. 
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I. 

VAEIOUS  LETTEES, 

CHIEFLY    FROM   DE.  JOHNSON   TO    DIFFERENT   PEES0N8, 

From  February  6th,  1776,  to  July  2Sth,  1780;  published  by 
Mr.  CroJcer  in  the  first  and  subsequent  editions  of  his 
BoswelVs  **  Life  of  Johnson  " 

TO  JOHN  WESLEY 

"  Feb.  6,  1776. 

"  Sir, 

"  When  I  received  yoiir  *  Commentary  on  the  Bible,'  I 
durst  not  at  first  flatter  myself  that  I  was  to  keep  it,  having  so 
little  claim  to  so  valuable  a  present;  and  when  Mrs.  Hall 
informed  me  of  your  kindness,  was  hindered  from  time  to  time 
from  returning  you  those  thanks  which  I  now  entreat  you  to 
accept. — I  have  thanks  likewise  to  return  you  for  the  addition  of 
your  important  suffrage  to  my  argument  on  the  American 
question.  To  have  gained  such  a  mind  as  yours  may  justly 
confirm  me  in  my  own  opinion.  What  effect  my  paper  has  upon 
the  public,  I  know  not ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  be  discouraged. 
The  lecturer  was  surely  in  the  right,  who,  though  he  saw  his 
audience  slinking  away,  refused  to  quit  the  chair  while  Plato 
staid.     I  am,  reverend  Sir,  &c.,  "  Sam  Johnson.'* 

Harwood  MSS, 
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LETTER  OF  CONDOLEXCE  WITH  MRS.  THRALB. 

[**  After  dinner  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale  on 
:lie  death  of  her  son."  (See  ante,  p.  52.)  This  letter,  which 
Boswell  did  not  ])ublish,  is  here  reproduced  from  the  Letters  to 
and  from  Dr.  Johnson,  vol.  i.,  pp.  307-9.] 

"  Lichfield,  March  25, 1776. 

"  Dear  Madam, 

"  This  letter  will  not,  I  hope,  reach  you  many  days  before 
lue ;  in  a  distress  which  can  be  so  little  relieved,  nothmg  remains 
for  a  fincnd  but  to  come  and  partake  it. 

*'  Poor  dear  sweet  little  boy  !  When  I  read  the  letter  this  daj 
to  Mrs.  Aston,  she  said,  *  Such  a  death  is  the  next  to  translA" 
tion.'  Yet  however  I  may  convince  myself  of  this,  the  tears  are  in 
my  eyes,  and  yet  I  could  not  love  him  as  you  loved  him,  nor  reckon 
u]K)n  him  for  a  future  comfort  as  you  and  his  father  reckoned 
upon  him. 

"  He  is  gone  and  we  are  going.  We  could  not  have  enjoyed  him 
long,  and  shall  not  be  long  separated  from  him.  He  has  probably 
escaped  many  such  pangs  as  you  are  now  feeling. 

'^  Nothing  remains,  but  that  with  humble  confidence  we  resign 
ourselves  to  Almighty  Goodness,  and  fall  down,  without  irreverent 
murmurs,  before  the  Sovereign  Distributer  of  good  and  evil,  with 
hope  that  though  sorrow  endureth  for  a  night  yet  joy  may  come 
in  the  morning. 

'^  I  have  known  you,  Madam,  too  long  to  think  that  you  want  any 
arguments  for  submission  to  the  Supreme  Will ;  nor  can  my  con- 
solation have  any  e fleet  but  that  of  showing  that  I  wish  to  comfort 
you.  AVhat  can  be  done  you  must  do  for  yourself.  Remember 
first,  that  your  child  is  happy ;  and  then,  that  he  is  safe,  not  only 
from  the  ills  of  this  world,  but  from  those  more  formidable  dangers 
which  extend  their  mischief  to  eternity.  You  have  brought  into 
the  world  a  rational  being ;  have  seen  him  happy  during  the  little 
life  that  has  been  granted  him ;  and  can  have  no  doubt  but  that 
his  happiness  is  now  permanent  and  immutable. 

"  When  you  have  obtained  by  prayer  such  tranquillity  as  nature 
will  admit,  force  your  attention,  as  you  can,  upon  your  accus* 
tomed  duties  and  accustomed  entertainments.  You  can  do  no 
more  for  our  dear  boy,  but  you  must  not  therefore  think  less  on 
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those  whom  your  attention  may  make  fitter  for  the  place  to  which 
he  is  gone.     I  am,  Dearest,  dearest  Madam, 

*'  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

"  AprU  11, 1776. 

"J)eabest  Madam, 

"  To  have  acted,  with  regard  to  you,  in  a  manner  either 
unfriendly  or  disrespectful,  would  give  me  great  pain;  and,  I 
hope,  will  be  always  very  contrary  to  my  intention.  That  I 
staid  away  was  merely  accidental.  I  have  seldom  dined  from 
home ;  and  I  did  not  think  my  opinion  necessary  to  your  infor- 
mation in  any  proprieties  of  behaviour.  The  poor  parents  of  the 
child  are  much  grieved,  and  much  dejected.  The  journey  to 
Italy  is  put  off,  but  they  go  to  Bath  on  Monday.  A  visit  from 
you  will  be  well  taken,  and  I  think  your  intimacy  is  such  that 
you  may  very  properly  pay  it  in  a  morning.  I  am  sure  that  it 
will  be  thought  seasonable  and  kind,  and  I  wish  you  not  to  omit 
it.     I  am,  dear  Madam,  &c.,  **  Sam.  Johnson." 

Reynolds  MSS. 

TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

«  April  15,  1776. 

"  Dearest  Madam, 

"  When  you  called  on  Mrs.  Thrale,  I  find  by  enquiry  that 
she  was  really  abroad.  The  same  thing  happened  to  Mrs. 
Montagu,  of  which  I  beg  you  to  inform  her,  for  she  went  likewise 
by  my  opinion.  The  denial,  if  it  had  been  feigned,  would  not 
have  pleased  me.  Your  visits,  however,  are  kindly  paid,  and 
very  kindly  taken.  We  are  going  to  Bath  this  morning ;  but  I 
could  not  part  without  telling  you  the  real  state  of  your  visit. 
I  am,  dearest  Madam,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Reynolds  MSS, 

MISS  REYNOLDS  TO  JOHNSON. 

"  Richmond  Hill,  June  21,  1776. 
"  Sir, 

"  You  saw  by  my  last  letter  that  I  knew  nothing  of  your 
illness,  and  it  was  unkind  of  you  not  to  tell  me  what  had  been 
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the  matter  with  jou ;  and  you  should  have  let  me  know  how  Mn. 
Thrale  and  all  the  family  were ;  but  that  would  have  been  a  sad 
transgression  of  the  rule  you  have  certainly  prescribed  to  your- 
self of  writing  to  some  sort  of  people  just  such  a  number  of  lines. 
Be  so  good  as  to  favour  me  with  Dr.  Goldsmiths  Epitaph ;  and 
if  you  have  no  objection,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  send  it  to  Dr. 
Beattie.  I  am  writing  now  to  Mrs.  Beattie,  and  can  scarce  hope 
she  will  ever  excuse  my  shameful  neglect  of  writing  to  her,  but 
by  sending  her  something  curious  for  Dr.  Beattie. 

"I  don*t  know  whether  my  brother  ever  mentioned  to  you 
what  Dr.  Beattie  said  in  a  letter  he  received  from  him  the  begin- 
ning of  last  month.  As  I  have  his  letter  here,  I  will  transcribe 
it.  'In  my  third  Essay,  which  treats  of  the  advantages  of 
classical  learning,  I  have  said  something  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which.  I 
hope  will  please  him ;  I  ought  not  to  call  it  a  compliment,  for  it 
expresses  nothing  but  the  real  sentiments  of  my  heart.  I  can 
never  forget  the  many  and  great  obligations  I  am  under  to  his 
genius  and  to  his  virtue,  and  I  wish  for  an  opportunity  of 
testifying  my  gratitude  to  the  world.* 

'*  My  brother  says  he  has  lost  Dr.  Goldsmith*s  Epitaph,  other- 
wise I  would  not  trouble  you  for  it.  Indeed  I  should  or  I  ought 
to  have  asked  if  you  had  any  objection  to  my  sending  it,  before  I 
did  send  it.     I  am,  my  good  Sir,  &c.,     '^  Frances  Reynolds.* 

Reynolds  MSS. 


TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

June  21, 1776. 


11 


(( 


"Dearest  Madam, 

''  You  are  as  naughty  as  you  can  be.  I  am  willing  enough 
to  write  to  you  when  I  have  any  thing  to  say.  As  for  my  dis- 
order, as  Sir  Joshua  saw  me,  I  fancied  he  would  tell  you,  and 
that  I  needed  not  tell  you  myself.  Of  Dr.  Goldsmith^s  Epitaph, 
I  sent  Sir  Joshua  two  copies,  and  had  none  myself.  If  he  has  lost 
it,  he  has  not  done  well.  But  I  suppose  I  can  recollect  it,  and 
will  send  it  to  you. — I  am.  Madam,  &c.,        "  Sam.  Johnson.** 

"  P.S. — All  the  Thrales  are  well,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  has  a  great 
regard  for  Miss  Reynolds." — Reynolds  MSS, 
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TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

«*  Bolt-Court,  March  8,  1777. 

**D£AB  Madam. 

"  As  we  pass  on  through  the  journey  of  life,  we  meet,  and 
ought  to  expect,  many  unpleasing  occurrences,  but  many  likewise 
encounter  us  unexpected.  I  have  this  morning  heard  fi:om  Lucy 
of  your  illness.  I  heard,  indeed,  in  the  next  sentence  that  you 
are  to  a  great  degree  recovered.  May  your  recovery,  dearest 
Madam,  be  complete  and  lasting !  The  hopes  of  paying  you  the 
annual  visit  is  one  of  the  few  solaces  with  which  my  imagination 
gratifies  me  ;  and  my  wish  is,  that  I  may  find  you  happy. 

"  My  health  is  much  broken  ;  my  nights  are  very  restless,  and 
will  not  be  made  more  comfortable  by  remembering  that  one  of 
the  friends  whom  I  value  most  is  suffering  equally  with  myself. 
Be  pleased,  dearest  lady,  to  let  me  know  how  you  are ;  and  if 
writing  be  troublesome,  get  dear  Mrs.  Gastrell  to  write  for  you. 
I  hope  she  is  well  and  able  to  assist  you  ;  and  wish  that  you  may 
so  well  recover,  as  to  repay  her  kindness,  if  she  should  want  you. 
May  you  both  live  long  happy  together !     I  am,  dear  Madam,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

Pembroke  MSS, 


TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

«*  March  15,  1777. 
"  Dearest  Madam, 

"  The  letter  with  which  I  was  favoured,  by  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Gastrell,  has  contributed  very  little  to  quiet  my  solicitude. 
I  am  indeed  more  frightened  than  by  Mrs.  Forter*s  account.  Yet, 
since  you  have  had  strength  to  conquer  your  disorder  so  as  to 
obtain  a  partial  recovery,  I  think  it  reasonable  to  believe,  that 
the  favourable  season  which  is  now  coming  forward  may  restore 
you  to  your  former  health.  Do  not,  dear  Madam,  lose  your 
courage,  nor  by  despondence  or  inactivity  give  way  to  the  disease. 
Use  such  exercise  as  you  can  bear,  and  excite  cheerful  thoughts  in 
your  own  mind.  Do  not  harass  your  faculties  with  laborious  atten- 
tion :  nothing  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  more  mischievous  tendency  in  a 
state  of  body  like  yours  than  deep  meditation  or  perplex! 
solicitude.    Gaiety  is  a  duty,  when  health  requires  it.    Ente 
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yourself  as  you  can  with  small  amusements,  or  light  conversatioD, 
and  let  nothing  but  your  devotion  ever  make  you  serious.  But 
while  I  exhort  you,  my  dearest  lady,  to  merriment,  I  am  very 
iierious  myself.  The  loss  or  danger  of  a  friend  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered with  indifference ;  but  I  derive  some  consolation  from  the 
thought,  that  you  do  not  languish  unattended ;  that  you  are  not 
in  the  hands  of  strangers  or  servants,  but  have  a  sister  at  hand 
to  watch  your  wants  and  supply  them.  If,  at  this  distance,  I 
can  be  of  any  use,  by  consulting  physicians,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  I  hope  you  w^ill  employ  me. 

**  I  have  thought  on  a  journey  to  Staffordshire  ;  and  hope  in  a 
few  weeks,  to  climb  Stow  Hill,  and  to  find  there  the  pleasure 
which  I  have  so  often  found.  Let  me  hear  again  from  you.  I 
am,  dear  Madam,  yoiu*  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 

Pembroke  MSS, 


TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

Ashbourne,  Sept.  13, 1777. 


« 


**Dear  Madam, 

"  As  I  left  you  so  much  disordered,  a  fortnight  is  a  long 
time  to  be  without  any  account  of  yoiu*  health.  I  am  willing  to 
flatter  myself  that  you  are  better,  though  you  gave  me  no  reason 
to  believe  that  you  intended  to  use  any  means  for  your  recovery 
Nature  often  performs  wonders,  and  will,  I  hope,  do  for  you  more 
than  you  seem  inclined  to  do  for  yourself. 

**  In  this  weakness  of  body,  with  which  it  has  pleased  Gkxi  to 
visit  you,  he  has  given  you  great  cause  of  thankfulness,  by  the 
total  exemption  of  yoiu*  mind  from  all  effects  of  your  disorder. 
Your  memory  is  not  less  comprehensive  or  distinct,  nor  your 
reason  less  vigorous  and  acute,  nor  your  imagination  less  active 
and  sprightly  than  in  any  former  time  of  your  life.  This  is  a 
great  blessing,  as  it  respects  enjoyment  of  the  present ;  and  a 
blessing  yet  far  greater,  as  it  bestows  power  and  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  the  future. 

*^  All  sickness  is  a  summons.  But  as  you  do  not  want  exhor- 
tations, I  will  send  you  only  my  good  wishes,  and  exhort  you  to 
believe  the  good  wishes  very  sincerely,  of,  dear  Madam,  &o., 

''  Sam  Johnson.** 

Pembroke  MSS. 
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TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

"  London,  Not.  20, 1777. 

*'  Dear  Madam, 

"  Through  Birmingham  and  Oxford  I  got  without  any 
difficulty  or  disaster  to  London,  though  not  in  so  short  a  time  as- 
I  expected,  for  I  did  not  reach  Oxford  before  the  second  day.  I 
came  home  very  much  incommoded  by  obstructed  respiration;, 
but  by  vigorous  methods  am  something  better.  I  have  since 
been  at  Brighthehnstone,  and  am  now  designing  to  settle. 

"  Different  things,  Madam,  are  fit  for  different  people.  It  is 
fit  for  me  to  settle,  and  for  you  to  move.  I  wish  I  could  hear  of 
you  at  Bath ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  is  hardly  to  be  expected  from, 
your  resolute  inactivity.  My  next  hope  is  that  you  will  endea- 
vour to  grow  well  where  you  are.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I 
saw  a  visible  amendment  between  the  time  when  I  left  you  to 
go  to  Ashbourne,  and  the  time  when  I  came  back.  I  hope  you 
will  go  on  mending  and  mending,  to  which  exercise  and  cheerful- 
ness will  very  much  contribute.  Take  core,  therefore,  Madam, 
to  be  busy  and  cheerful. 

"  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  care  and  conversation  of  dea* 
Mrs.  Gastrell.  It  is  very  much  the  interest  of  all  that  know  her 
that  she  should  continue  well,  for  she  is  one  of  few  people  that 
has  the  proper  regard  for  those  that  are  sick.  She  was  so  kind 
to  me  that  I  hope  I  never  shall  forget  it ;  and  if  it  be  trouble- 
some to  you  to  write,  I  shall  hope  that  she  will  do  me  another 
act  of  kindness  by  answering  this  letter,  for  I  beg  that  I  may 
hear  from  you  by  some  hand  or  another.  I  am,  Madam« 
your,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson," 

Pembroke  MSS, 


TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER. 

"  London,  Nov,  30, 1777. 
"Dear  Love, 

"You  ordered  me  to  write  you  wonl  when  I  caiue  homo. 
I  have  been  for  some  days  at  Brighthehnstone*  and  cmuq  bftck  ou 
Tuesday  night. 

"  You  know  that  when  I  left  you  I  was  not  well ;  I  have  taken 
physic  very  diligently,  and  am  pcroeptibly  better; 
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Vctter  that  I  hope  by  care  and  perseverance  to  recover,  and  see 
you  again  fi:om  time  to  time. 

**  Mr.  Nollekens,  the  statuary,  has  had  my  direction  to  send 
you  a  cast  of  my  head.  I  will  pay  the  carriage  when  we  meet. 
Let  me  know  how  you  like  it ;  and  what  the  ladies  of  your  rout 
say  to  it.  I  have  heard  different  opinions.  I  cannot  think  where 
you  can  put  it. 

"  I  found  every  body  here  well.  Miss  [Thrale]  has  a  mind  to 
be  womanly,  and  her  womanhood  does  not  sit  well  upon  her. 
Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
to  whom  I  owe  them,  that  is,  to  a  great  part  of  the  town.  I  am, 
dear  Madam,  your  most  humble  servant,        "  Sam  Johnson.** 

Pearson  MSS. 

TO  MRS.  GASTRELL. 

"  Bolt  Court,  Dec,  23,  1777. 

'^  Dear  Madam, 

*'*'  Your  long  silence  portended  no  good :  yet  I  hope  the 
danger  is  not  so  near  as  our  anxiety  sometimes  makes  us  fear. 
Winter  is,  indeed,  to  all  that  any  distemper  has  enfeebled  a  very 
troublesome  time ;  but  care  and  caution  may  pass  safely  through 
it,  and  from  spring  and  summer  some  relief  is  always  to  be  hop^ 
^Vhcn  I  came  thither  I  fell  to  taking  care  of  myself^  and  by 
])hysic  and  opium  had  the  constriction  that  obstructed  my  breatii 
very  suddenly  removed.  My  nights  still  continue  very  laborious 
^ind  tedious,  but  they  do  not  grow  worse.  I  do  not  ask  you,  dear 
Madam,  to  take  care  of  Mrs.  Aston ;  I  know  how  little  you  want 
.such  exhortations :  but  I  earnestly  entreat  her  to  take  care  of 
herself.  Many  lives  are  prolonged  by  a  diligent  attention  to  little 
things,  and  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  unlikely  that  she  may  grow 
better  by  degrees.  However,  it  is  her  duty  to  try,  and  when  wo 
do  our  duty  we  have  reason  to  hope.     I  am,  dear  Madam, 

"  Sam  Johnson.** 

Pembroke  MSS, 

TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER. 

«  Feb.  19, 1778. 
"  Dear  Madam, 

*'I  have  several  little  things  to  mention  which  I  hare 
hitherto  neglected.     You  judged  rightly  in  thinking  that  the  bust 
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would  not  please.  It  is  condemned  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  and  Mrs.  Garrick ;  so  that  your  disapprobation  is  not 
singular. 

"  These  things  have  never  cost  me  any  thing,  so  that  I  do  not 
much  know  the  price.  My  bust  was  made  for  the  Exhibition, 
and  shown  for  honour  of  the  artist,  who  is  a  man  of  reputation 
above  any  of  the  other  sculptors.  To  be  modelled  in  clay  costs, 
I  believe,  twenty  guineas  ;  but  the  casts,  when  the  model  is  made, 
are  of  no  great  price  ;  whether  a  guinea,  or  two  guineas,  I  cannot 
tell. 

"  When  you  complained  for  want  of  oysters,  I  ordered  you  a 
barrel  weekly  for  a  month ;  you  sent  me  word  sooner  that  you 
had  enough,  but  I  did  not  countermand  the  rest.  If  you  could 
not  eat  them,  could  you  not  give  them  away  ?  When  you  want 
any  thing,  send. me  word.  I  am  very  poorly,  and  have  very 
restless  and  oppressive  nights,  but  always  hope  for  better.  Pray 
for  me.     I  am,  &c.,  "  Sa.m  Johnson." 

Pearson  MSS. 


TO  MRS.  MONTAGU. 

''March  5,  1778. 

"  Madam, 

"  And  so  you  are  alarmed,  naughty  lady  ?  You  might 
know  that  I  was  ill  enough  when  Mr.  Thrale  brought  you  my 
excuse.  Could  you  think  that  I  missed  the  honour  of  being  at 
(your)  table  for  any  slight  reason  ?  But  you  (have)  too  many 
to  miss  any  one  of  us,  and  I  am  (proud)  to  be  remembered  at  last. 
I  am  much  better.  A  little  cough  (still)  remains,  which  will  not 
confine  me.  To  houses  (like  yours)  of  great  delicacy  I  am  not 
willing  to  bring  it. 

"  Now,  dear  Madam,  we  must  talk  of  business.  Poor  Davies, 
the  bankrupt  bookseller,  is  soliciting  his  friends  to  collect  a  small 
sum  for  the  repurchase  of  part  of  his  household  stuff.  Several  of 
them  gave  him  five  guineas.  It  would  be  an  honour  to  him  to 
owe  part  of  his  relief  to  Mrs.  Montagu. 

"Let  me  thank  you,  Madam,  once  more,  for  your  inquiry; 
you  have,  perhaps,  among  your  numerous  train  not  one  that 
values  a  kind  word  or  a  kind  look  more  than,  Madam,  yours,  &c.y 

**Sam.  Johnson.** 

Montagu  MSS. 
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«> 


TO  MRS.  MONTAGU. 

"  March  6,  1778. 
"Madam, 

"  I  hope  Davies,  who  does  not  want  wit,  does  not  want 
gratitude,  and  then  he  will  be  almost  as  thankftil  for  the  bill  as  I 
am  for  the  letter  that  enclosed  it. 

"  If  I  do  not  lose,  what  I  hope  always  to  keep,  my  reverence 

for  transcendent  merit,  I  shall  continue  to  be  with  unalterable 

fidelity.  Madam,  your  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson.* 

Montagu  MSS. 


TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER. 

"  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  Jan.  2,  1779. 

"Dearest  Love, 

"  Though  I  have  so  long  omitted  to  write,  I  will  omit  it  no 
longer.  I  hope  the  new  year  finds  you  not  worse  than  you  have 
formerly  been  ;  and  I  wish  that  many  years  may  pass  over  yoti 
without  bringing  either  pain  or  discontent.  For  my  part,  I  think 
my  health,  though  not  good,  yet  rather  better  than  when  I  left 
you. 

"  My  purpose  was  to  have  paid  you  my  annual  visit  in  the 
summer,  but  it  happened  otherwise,  not  by  any  journey  another 
way,  for  I  have  never  been  many  miles  from  London,  but  by  snch 
hindrances  as  it  is  hard  to  bring  to  any  account. 

"  Do  not  follow  my  bad  example,  but  write  to  me  soon  again, 
and  let  me  know  of  you  what  you  have  to  tell ;  I  hope  it  is  all 
good. 

"  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobb,  Mrs.  Adey, 
and  Miss  Adey,  and  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  frequent 
your  mansion. 

"  If  you  want  any  books,  or  any  thing  else  that  I  can  send  yon^ 
let  me  know.    I  am,  dear  Madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnsoh.** 

Pearson  MSS. 
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TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

"  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  Jan.  2,  1779. 

"Dear  Madam, 

"Now  the  new  year  is  come,  of  which  I  wish  you  and 
dear  Mrs.  Gastrell  many  and  many  returns,  it  is  fit  that  I  give 
you  some  account  of  the  year  past.  In  the  beginning  of  it  I  had 
a  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other  illness,  from  which,  however,  I 
by  degrees  recovered,  and  from  which  I  am  now  tolerably  free. 
In  the  spring  and  summer  I  flattered  myself  that  I  should  come 
to  Lichfield,  and  forbore  to  write  till  I  could  tell  of  my  inten- 
tions with  some  certainty,  and  one  thing  or  other  making  the 
journey  always  improper,  as  I  did  not  come,  I  omitted  to  write, 
tiU  at  last  I  grew  afraid  of  hearing  ill  news.  But  the  other  day 
Mr.  Prujean  called  and  left  word  that  you,  dear  Madam,  are 
grown  better ;  and  I  know  not  when  I  heard  anything  that 
pleased  me  so  much.  I  shall  now  long  more  and  more  to  see 
Lichfield,  and  partake  the  happiness  of  your  recovery. 

"  Now  you  begin  to  mend,  you  have  great  encouragement  to 
take  care  of  yourself.  Do  not  omit  anything  that  can  conduce  to 
your  health,  and  when  I  come,  I  shall  hope  to  enjoy  with  you, 
and  dearest  Mrs.  Gastrell,  many  pleasing  hours.  Do  not  be 
angry  at  my  long  omission  to  write,  but  let  me  hear  how  you  both 
do,  for  you  will  write  to  nobody,  to  whom  your  welfare  will  give 
more  pleasure  than  to,  dearest  Madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Pembroke  MSS, 


TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

"Feb.  15,  1779. 
"Dearest  Madam, 

"  I  have  never  deserved  to  be  treated  as  you  treat  me. 
When  you  employed  me  before,  I  undertook  your  aflair  and 
succeeded,  but  then  I  succeeded  by  choosing  a  proper  time,  and 
a  proper  time  I  will  try  to  choose  again. 

"  I  have  about  a  week's  work  to  do*  iini.tihfin  I  shall  come  to 
live  in  town,  and  will  first 
not  to  think  that  I  ne|^6et 
rarely  thej  haye 
and  yet  JOQ  nniit. 
m. 
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you  iiuiRt  leiivc  me  to  catch  opportunities;  and  be  assured, 
dearest  dear,  that  I  sliould  have  very  little  enjoyment  of  that  day 
in  which  I  had  neglected  any  opportunity  of  doing  g^ood  to  you. 
I  am,  dearest  ^ladam,  your  liumblc  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'* 
Reyn.  MSS, 


TO  MRS.  LUCY  TORTER. 

"  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  March  4,  1779. 

"  ^It  dear  Love, 

"  Since  I  heard  from  you,  I  sent  you  a  little  print,  and 
two  barrels  of  oysters,  and  I  shall  have  some  little  books  to  send 
you  soon.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Pearson,  and  am  pleased  to  find  that 
he  has  £^ot  a  living.  I  was  hurried  when  he  was  with  me,  but  had 
time  to  hear  that  my  friends  were  all  well. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Adey  was,  I  think,  a  good  woman,  and  therefore 
her  death  is  less  to  be  lamented  ;  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think 
liow  luiccrtain  it  is,  that,  when  friends  ])art,  they  will  ever  meet 
again.  My  old  complaint  of  flatulence,  and  tight  and  short  breath, 
oppress  me  heavily.  My  nights  arc  very  restless.  I  think  of 
consulting  the  doctor  to-morrow. 

*'  This  has  been  a  mild  winter,  for  which  I  hope  you  have  been 
the  better.  Take  what  care  you  can  of  yourself,  and  do  not  for- 
get to  drink.  I  was  somehow  or  other  hindered  from  coming  into 
the  country  last  summer,  but  I  think  of  coming  this  year.  I  am, 
dear  love,  your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson.** 

Pearson  MSi^. 

TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

"Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  March  4,  1779. 
"Dear  Madam, 

"  Iklrs.  Gastrell  and  you  are  very  often  in  my  thoughts, 
though  I  do  not  write  so  often  as  might  be  expected  from  so 
much  love  and  so  much  respect.  I  please  myself  with  thinking 
that  I  shall  see  you  again,  and  shall  find  you  better.  But  futu- 
rity is  uncertain :  poor  David  [Garrick]  had  doubtless,  many 
futurities  in  his  head,  which  death  has  intercepted — a  death,  I 
believe,  totally  unexpected :  he  did  not  in  his  last  hour  seem  to 
think  his  life  in  danger. 
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*'  My  old  complaints  hang  heavj  on  me,  and  mj  nights  are 
very  imcom  Portable  and  unquiet ;  and  sleepless  nights  make  heayj 
days.  I  think  to  go  to  my  physician,  and  try  what  can  be  done. 
For  wliy  should  not  I  grow  better  as  well  as  you  ? 

"  Now  you  are  better,  pray,  dearest  Madam,  take  care  of 
yourself.  I  hope  to  come  this  summer  and  watch  you.  It  will  be 
a  very  pleasant  journey  if  I  can  find  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Gastrell 
well.  I  sent  you  two  barrels  of  oysters ;  if  you  would  wish  for 
more,  please  to  send  your  commands  to.  Madam,  your  most 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Pcmb.  MSS. 


TO   MRS.   ASTOX. 

«'May  4,  1779. 


♦» 


u 


Dkar  Madam, 

*•  When  I  sent  you  the  little  books,  I  was  not  sure  that 
you  were  well  enough  to  take  the  trouble  of  reading  them,  but 
have  lately  heard  from  Mr.  Greeves  that  you  are  much  recovered. 
I  hope  you  will  gain  more  and  more  strength,  and  live  many  and 
many  years,  and  I  shall  come  again  to  Stowhill,  and  live  as  I  used 
to  do,  with  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Gastrell. 

"  I  am  not  well :  my  nights  are  very  troublesome,  and  my 
breath  is  short ;  but  I  know  not  that  it  grows  much  worse.  I 
wish  to  see  yon.  Mrs.  Harvey  has  just  sent  to  me  to  dine  with 
her,  and  I  have  promised  to  wait  on  her  to-morrow. 

"  Mr.  Green  comes  home  loaded  with  curiosities,  and  will  be 
able  to  give  his  friends  new  entertainment.  When  I  come,  it 
will  be  great  entertainment  to  me  if  I  can  find  you  and  Mrs. 
Gastrell  well,  and  willing  to  receive  me.  I  am,  dearest  Mad|im, 
&c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

l^emb.  MSS. 


TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

"Oct.  19,1779. 
*'  Dearkst  Madam, 

"  You  are  extremely  kind  in  taking  so  much  trouble.  My 
foot  is  almost  well ;  and  one  of  my  first  visits  will  certainly  be  to 
Dover  Street.  You  will  do  me  a  great  favour  if  you  will  buy  for 
me  the  prints  of  Mr.  Burke,  IVIr.  Dyer,  and  Dr.  Goldsmith,  as  you 
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know  good  impressions.  If  any  of  your  own  pictures  are  en- 
graved, buy  them  for  mc.  1  am  fitting  up  a  little  room  with 
prints.     I  am  your,  &c.  *'  Sam.  Johnsoii.*' 

Beyn.  MSS, 


TO  THOMAS  WARTON. 

"  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  May  9, 1780. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  have  your  pardon  to  ask  for  an  involuntary  fault.  In 
a  parcel  sent  from  Mr.  Boswell  I  found  the  enclosed  letter,  which, 
without  looking  on  the  direction,  I  broke  open ;  but,  finding  I  did 
not  understand  it,  soon  saw  it  belonged  to  you.  I  am  sorry  for 
this  appearance  of  a  fault,  but  believe  me  it  is  only  the  appearance. 
I  did  not  read  enough  of  the  letter  to  know  its  purport.  I  am, 
Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

MS. 

TO  JOSEPH  WARTOK 

«  May  23, 1780. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  how  much  I  was  obliged  by 
your  useful  memorials.  The  shares  of  Fenton  and  Broome  in  the 
Odyssey  I  had  before  from  Mr.  Spence.  Dr.  Warburton  did  not 
know  them.  I  wish  to  be  told,  as  the  question  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  poetical  world,  whence  you  had  your  intelligence; 
if  from  Spence,  it  shows  at  least^his  consistency ;  if  from  any  other, 
it  confers  corroboration.  If  any  thing  useful  to  me  should  occur, 
I  depend  upon  your  friendship.  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compli- 
ments  to  the  ladies  of  your  house,  and  to  the  gentlemen  "diat 
honoured  me  with  the  Greek  Epigrams,  when  I  had,  what  I  hope 
some  time  to  have  again,  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  little  time 
with  you  at  Winchester.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obliged  and 
most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  John  son.** 

MS. 
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TO  LORD  WESTCOTE. 

"Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  July  27,  1780. 
"Mr  Lord, 

"  The  course  of  my  undertaking  will  now  require  a  short 
life  of  your  brother,  Lord  Lyttelton.  My  desire  is  to  avoid 
offence,  and  to  be  totally  out  of  danger.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
proposing  to  your  lordship,  that  the  historical  account  should  be 
written  under  your  direction  by  any  friend  you  may  be  willing  to 
employ,  and  I  will  only  take  upon  myself  to  examine  the  poetry. 
Four  pages  like  those  of  his  work,  or  even  half  so  much,  will  be 
sufficient.  As  the  press  is  going  on,  it  will  be  fit  that  I  should 
know  what  you  shall  be  pleased  to  determine.  I  am,  my  Lord, 
your  lordship's  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 


TO  LORD  WESTCOTE. 

"Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  July  28,  1780. 
"Mr  Lord, 

"  I  wish  it  had  been  convenient  to  have  had  that  done 
which  I  proposed.  I  shall  certainly  not  wantonly  nor  willingly 
offend;  but  when  there  are  such  near  relations  living,  I  had 
rather  they  would  please  themselves.  For  the  life  of  Lord 
Lyttelton  I  shall  need  no  help — it  was  very  public,  and  I  have 
no  need  to  be  minute.  But  I  return  your  lordship  thanks  for 
your  readiness  to  help  me.  I  have  another  life  in  hand,  that  of 
Mr.  West,  about  which  I  am  quite  at  a  loss ;  any  information  re- 
specting him  would  be  of  great  use  to,  my  Lord,  your  lordship's 
most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 
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n. 

THEOPHILUS   CIBBER^S   LIVES   OP 

THE  POETS. 

[*'  He  told  118,  that  the  book  entitled  the  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,* 
by  Mr.  Gibber,  was  entirely  compiled  by  Mr.  Shiels,  a  Scotchman, 
one  of  his  amanuenses.**— See  ante^  p.  80.  In  the  second  and 
third  editions  of  his  work,  Boswell  appended  a  note,  which,  as 
being  too  long,  is  printed  here.] 

In  the  "  Monthly  Review  *'  for  May,  1792,  there  is  such  a  correc- 
tion of  the  above  passage  as  I  should  think  myself  very  cnlpable 
not  to  subjoin.  **  This  account  is  very  inaccurate.  The  follow* 
ing  statement  of  facts  we  know  to  be  true,  in  every  material  cir- 
cumstance : — Shiels  was  the  principal  collector  and  digester  of 
the  materials  for  the  work ;  but  as  he  was  very  raw  in  authorship, 
an  indifferent  writer  in  prose,  and  his  language  full  of  Scotticisms, 
[Theoph.]  Gibber,  who  was  a  clever,  lively  fellow,  and  then 
soliciting  employment  among  the  booksellers,  was  engaged  to 
correct  the  style  and  diction  of  the  whole  work,  then  intended  to 
make  only  four  volumes,  with  power  to  alter,  expunge,  or  add,  as 
he  liked.  He  was  also  to  supply  notes  occasionally,  especially 
concerning  those  dramatic  poets  with  whom  he  had  been  chiefl/ 
conversant.  He  also  engaged  to  write  several  of  the  Lives ; 
which  (as  we  are  told)  he  accordingly  performed.  He  was  farther 
useful  in  striking  out  the  Jacobital  and  Tory  sentiments  which 
Shiels  had  industriously  interspersed  wherever  he  could  bring 
them  in ;  and  as  the  success  of  the  work  appeared,  after  all,  very 
doubtful,  he  was  content  with  twenty-one  pounds  for  his  labour, 
besides  a  few  sets  of  the  books  to  disperse  among  his  friends. 
Shiels  had  nearly  seventy  pounds,  besides  the  advantage  of  many 
of  the  best  Lives  in  the  work  being  communicated  by  friends  to 
the  undertaking;  and  fur  which  Mr.  Shiels  had  the  same  con- 
sideration as  for  the  rest,  being  paid  by  the  sheet  for  the  whole. 
He  was,  however,  so  angry  with  his  whiggish  supervisor  (Thb., 
like  his  father,  being  a  violent  stickler  for  the  political  principles 
which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second)  for  so  un- 
mercifully mutilating  his  copy,  **'^d  S'^^^u+insr  his  politics,  that  he 
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wrote  Gibber  a  challenge ;  but  was  prevented  from  sending  it  by 
the  publisher,  who  fairly  laughed  him  out  of  his  fury.  The  pro- 
prietors, too,  were  discontented  in  the  end,  on  account  of  Mr. 
Gibber's  unexpected  industry ;  for  his  corrections  and  alterations 
in  the  proof-sheets  were  so  numerous  and  considerable,  that  the 
printer  made  for  them  a  grievous  addition  to  his  bill ;  and,  in 
fine,  all  parties  were  dissatisfied.  On  the  whole,  the  work  was 
productive  of  no  profit  to  the  undertakers,  who  had  agreed,  in  case 
of  success,  to  make  Gibber  a  present  of  some  addition  to  the 
twenty  guineas  which  he  kad  received,  and  for  which  his  receipt 
is  now  in  the  booksellers'  hands.  We  are  farther  assured,  that 
he  actually  obtained  an  additional  sum ;  wlien  he,  soon  after  (in 
the  year  1758),  unfortunately  embarked  for  Dublin,  on  an  engage- 
ment for  one  of  the  theatres  there ;  but  the  ship  was  cast  away, 
and  every  person  on  board  perished.  There  were  about  sixty 
passengers,  among  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Drogheda,  with  many 
other  persons  of  consequence  and  property. 

"  As  to  the  alleged  design  of  making  the  compilement  pass  for 
the  work  of  old  Mr.  Gibber,  the  charges  seem  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  somewhat  uncharitable  construction.  We  are  assured 
that  the  thought  was  not  harboured  by  some  of  the  proprietors, 
who  are  still  living ;  and  we  hope  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  first 
designer  of  the  work,  who  was  also  the  printer  of  it,  and  who  bore 
a  respectable  character. 

**  We  have  been  induced  to  enter  circumstantially  into  the  fore- 
going detail  of  facts  relating  to  the  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,*  compiled 
by  Messrs.  Gibber  and  Shiels,  from  a  sincere  regard  to  that  sacred 
principle  of  truth,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  so  rigidly  adhered,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  his  knowledge ;  and  which,  we  believe,  no 
consideration  would  have  prevailed  on  him  to  violate.  In  regard 
to  the  matter  which  we  now  dismiss,  he  had,  no  doubt,  been  mis- 
led by  partial  and  wrong  information ;  Shiels  was  the  doctor's 
amanuensis ;  he  had  quarrelled  with  Gibber ;  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  told  his  story  in  his  own  way ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  not  *  a  very  sturdy  moralist.'  " 

This  explanation  appears  to  me  satisfactory.  It  is,  however^  to 
be  observed,  that  the  story  told  by  Johnson  does  not  rest  solely 
upon  my  record  of  his  conversation ;  for  he  himself  has  published 
it  in  his  "  Life  of  Hammond,"  where  he  says,  "  the  manuscript  of 
Shiels  is  now  in  my  possession."  Very  probably  he  had  trusted 
to  Shiels'  word,  and  never  looked  at  it  so  as  to  compare  it  with 
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"  The  Lives  of  the  Poctd/*  a.s  published  under  Mr.  Cibbcr*f  name. 
What  became  of  that  manuscript  I  know  not.  I  should  have  liked 
much  to  examine  it.  I  suppose  it  was  thrown  into  the  fire  in  that 
impetuous  combustion  of  papers,  which  Johnson,  I  think  rashly, 
executed  wlien  morihundus, — BoswelL 

Johnson*s  attestation  as  to  the  authorship,  is  in  the  ^Life  of 
Hammond  "  ("Lives  of  the  Poets/*  Works,  vol.  viiL  p.  90).  "  The 
b(M>k  called  Cibl>er  s  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  testify  that  it  was  not  written  nor,  I  believe,  ever  seen  by 
cither  of  the  Cibbers  :  but  was  the  work  of  Robert  Shiels,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  a  man  of  very  acute  understanding,  though  with  little 
scholastick  education,  who,  not  long  after  the  publication  of  his 
work,  died  in  London  of  a  consumption.*  His  life  was  virtuous 
and  his  end  was  pious.  Theophilus  Gibber,  then  a  prisoner  for 
debt,  imparte<l,  as  I  was  told,  his  name  for  ten  guineas.  The 
manuscript  of  Shiels*  is  now  in  my  possession." 

In  the  *^  Memoir  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Mechanical  Inven- 
tions of  Edmund  Cartwright,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,**  London,  1843,  there 
is  a  letter, — to  which  attention  was  directed  by  Mr.  Croker, — ^ 
which  partially  confirms  the  corrections  of  the  Monthly  Reviewer. 
Cartwright  had  written  a  review  in  that  journal  of  the  earlier 
portion  of  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,'*  and  Mr.  R.  Grifiiths, 
the  publisher  of  "  Gibber  s  Lives,"  forwarding  to  Gartwright 
the  new  volumes  of  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  wrote 
follows : — 


MR.  GRIFFITHS  TO  MR.  GARTWRIGHT. 

<*  Tuniham  Green,  June  16. 
"Dear  Sib, 

"  I  have  sent  you  a  Feast  !  Johnson's  new  volumes  of  the 
*  Lives  of  the  Poets.'  You  will  observe  that  Savage's  Life  is  one 
of  the  volumes.  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  which  he  published 
about  30  years  ago,  and  therefore  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  notice 
It  otherwise  than  in  the  course  of  enumeration.  In  the  account 
of  Hammond,  my  good  friend  Samuel  has  stumbled  on  a  material 
circumstance  in  the  publication  of  Gibber's  'Lives  of  the  Poets.* 
He  intimates  that  Gibber  never  saw  the  work.  This  is  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  bookseller,  yoiur  humble  servant    The  bookseller  has 

^  He  died  Dec.  29,  1753. — Gentleman's  Magagine. 
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now  in  his  possession  Theophilus  Gibber's  receipts  fbr  twenty 
guineas  (Johnson  says  ten)  in  consideration  of  which  he  engaged 
to  revise,  correct,  and  improve  the  work,  and  also  to  affix  his  name 
in  the  title  page.  Mr.  Gibber  did  accordingly  very  punctually 
revise  every  sheet;  he  made  numerous  corrections  and  added 
many  improvements,  particularly  in  those  lives  which  came  down 
to  his  own  times,  and  brought  him  within  the  circle  of  his  own 
and  his  father  s  literary  acquaintance,  especially  in  the  dramatic 
line.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  he  gave  some  entire  lives, 
besides  inserting  abundance  of  paragraphs,  of  notes,  anecdotes, 
and  remarks,  in  those  which  were  compiled  by  Shiels  and  other 
writers.  I  say  other  because  many  of  the  best  pieces  of  biography 
in  that  collection  were  not  written  by  Shiels,  but  by  superior 
hands.  In  short,  the  engagement  of  Gibber,  or  some  other 
Englishman,  to  superintend  what  Shiels  in  particular  should 
offer,  was  a  measure  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  to  guard 
against  his  Scotticisms  and  other  defects  of  expression,  but  his 
virulent  Jacobitisms,  which  inclined  him  to  abuse  every  Whig 
character  that  came  in  his  way.  This,  indeed,  he  would  have 
done,  but  Gibber  (a  staunch  Williamite)  opposed  and  prevented 
him,  insomuch  that  a  violent  quaiTcl  arose  on  the  subject.  By  the 
way,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Shiels'  Jacobitism  has  been  the  only  cir- 
cumstance that  has  procured  him  the  regard  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
the  favourable  mention  that  he  has  made  (in  the  paragraph  re- 
ferred to)  of  Shiels'  '  virtuous  Life  and  Pious  End,'  expressions 
that  must  draw  a  smile  from  every  one  who  knows,  as  I  did,  the 
real  character  of  Robert  Shiels.  And  now,  what  think  you  of 
noticing  this  matter,  in  regard  to  truth  and  the  fair  fame  of  the 
honest  bookseller  ?  " — Memoir  of  JEdmund  Cartwright,  Lond. 
1843,  pp.  34-37. 
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III. 

NOTE  OX  THE  LINE  OF  THE  AKS  POEHCA 

OF  HORACE.  -DIFFICILE  EST  PBOPBIE 

COiniryiA  DICEEE."   (See  ante,  p.  114.) 

[Respect  for  Bo>well,  who  eTidenilj  rezanled  this  long  note 
with  e!>pe<-ial  ilndness.  alone  Justine?  its  being  printed  in  this 
Appendix.] 

Mr  Tery  pleasant  friend  himselt*  a«  well  as  others  who  rewtember 
old  »torie«.  will  no  doubt  be  surprise<l,  when  I  observe  that  John 
Wilkes  here  «hews  himself  to  be  of  the  Wakbuktoxiast  Scbool. 
It  is  nevertheless  true,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Kurd  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester's  very  elegant  commentary  and  notes  on  the  ^Epiwlola 
ad  Pitrmes.'"' 

It  is  necessary  to  a  fair  consideration  of  the  question,  that 
the  whole  passage  in  which  the  words  occur  should  be  kept  in 
view: 

*'  Si  quid  inexpertum  tcena  committif,  et  audes 
Personam  fwmart  noram,  servftur  ad  imum 
Qualit  ab  incepto  pnxesterit,  et  sibi  consfeL 
Difficile  e*t  proprii  communia  dicere:  tuque 
Rtctivt  Iliacum  airmen  deducts  in  actus^ 
Qunm  fipro/errfs  ignota  indictaque  primus. 
Publico  maieries  pritati  juris  erit,  si 
yon  circa  vUem  patulumqiie  moraheris  orbem, 
Xec  Vftbum  vtrho  curabis  reddere  Jidus 
Inierpr€s  ;  nee  dfsilies  imitator  in  artum 
Unde  pcdern  profirre  pudor  veiat  aut  operis  lexS* 

The  "  Commentary  *'  thus  illustrates  it :  "  But  the  formation  of 
quite  new  characters  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  hazard. 
For  here  tliere  is  no  generally  received  and  fixed  archetype  to 
work  after,  but  every  on^  judges  of  common  right,  according  to 
the  extent  ard  comprehension  of  bis  own  idea :  therefore  he  ad- 
vises to  labour  and  refit  old  characters  and  suhfects^  particularly 
those  made  known  and  authorized  by  the  practice  of  Homer  and 
the  Epick  writers." 

The  "  Note"  is 

^*  Difficile  EST  PROPBiE  coMMUKiA  DiCEKB.**     Lambin*s  Com- 
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ment  is  "  Communia  hoc  loco  appellat  Horatius  argumenta  fahula- 
rum  a  nulla  adhuc  tractata :  et  ita^  quoB  cuivis  exposita  sunt  et  in 
medio  guodammodo  posita,  quasi  vacua  ft  a  nemine  occupata,^'*  And 
that  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  communia  is  evidently  fixed  by  the 
words  ignota  indictaque,  which  are  explanatory  of  it ;  so  that  the 
sense  given  it  in  the  commentary,  is  unquestionably  the  right  one. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  the  case,  a  late  critick  has 
this  strange  passage:  ''''Difficile  quidem  esse  proprie  communia 
dicere^  hoc  est^  materiam  vulgarem^  notam  et  e  medio  petitam,  ita 
immutare  atque  exomare,  utnova  et  scriptori  propria  videatur,  ultra 
concedimus ;  et  maximi  procul  duhio  ponderis  ista  est  ohservatia, 
Sed  omnibus  utrinque  collatis,  et  turn  difficilis,  turn  vemisti^  tarn 
judicii  quam  ingenii  ratione  hahitd,  major  videtur  esse  gloria  fabu' 
lam  formare  penitiis  novem,  qudm  veterem,  utcunque  mutatam^  de 
novo  exhibere^  (Poet.  Prael.  v.  ii.  p.  164.)  Where  having  first 
put  a  wrong  construction  on  the  word  communia^  he  employs  it  to 
introduce  an  impertinent  criticism.  For  where  does  the  poet 
prefer  the  glory  of  refitting  old  subjects  to  that  of  inventing  new 
ones  ?  The  contraiy  is  implied  in  what  he  urges  about  the  supe- 
riour  difficulty  of  the  latter,  from  which  he  dissuades  his  country- 
men, only  in  respect  of  their  abilities  and  inexperience  in  these 
matters ;  and  in  order  to  cultivate  in  them,  which  is  the  main  view 
of  the  Epistle,  a  spirit  of  correctness,  by  sending  them  to  the  old 
subjects,  treated  by  the  Greek  writers." 

For  my  own  part  (with  all  deference  for  Dr.  Hurd,  who  thinks 
the  case  clear,)  I  consider  the  passage,  "  Difficile  est  proprie 
communia  dicere^''  to  be  a  crux  for  the  criticks  on  Horace. 

The  explication  which  my  Lord  of  Worcester  treats  with  so 
much  contempt,  is  nevertheless  countenanced  by  authority  which 
I  find  quoted  by  the  learned  Baxter  in  his  edition  of  Horace, 
**  Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere,  h.  e.  res  vulgares  disertis 
verbis  enarrare,  vel  humile  thema  cum  dignitate  tractare.  Diffi- 
cile est  communes  res  propriis  explicare  verbis.  Vet.  Schol." 
I  was  much  disappointed  to  find  that  the  great  critick,  Dr. 
Bentley,  has  no  note  upon  this  very  difficult  passage,  as  firom  his 
vigorous  and  illuminated  mind  I  should  have  expected  to  rooei"'' 
more  satisfaction  than  I  have  yet  had. 

Sanadon  thus  treats  of  it :  "  Proprie  commtmia  ^ 
dire,  qtCil  nest  pas  aise  de  former  d  ces  peraom 
des  caracteres  particuliers  et  cependant  vraii 
Von  a  etc  le  maitre  de  les  former  tels  qu*on  a ' 
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ron  fait  en  cela  sont  moins  pardonnables.  (TeMt  pourquoi  Horace 
conseille  de  prendre  toujours  des  suJeU  connus  teU  qne  sont  par 
exemple  ceux  que  Von  pent  tirer  des  poemes  d'Homere.^* 

And  Dacier  observes  upon  it,  ''  Apres  avoir  marqttS  les  deux 
(jualites  quil  faut  donner  aux  personnages  qu^on  invente,  il  eon* 
seille  aux  Poetes  fragiques,  de  n'user  pas  trap  facilement  de  cette 
liherte  quils  ont  dinventer^  car  il  est  tres  difficile  de  reussir  dans 
ces  nouoeaux  caracteres.  11  est  mal  aise,  dit  Horace^  de  traiter 
proprement,  cest  a  dire  convenablement,  des  sujets  communs; 
rest  a  dire,  des  sujets  inventes,  et  qui  riont  aucun  /ondemeni  ni 
dans  niistoire  ni  dans  la  Fable;  et  illes  appelle  communs,  paree 
quils  sont  en  disposition  a  tout  le  monde,  et  que  tout  le  monde  a  le 
droit  de  les  in  venter,  et  qu'ils  sont,  comme  on  dit,  au  premier  oeeU' 
pant.''  See  his  observations  at  large  on  this  expression  and  the 
followinpr. 

After  all,  I  cannot  help  entertaining  some  doubt  whether  the 
words,  Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere,  may  not  have  been 
thrown  in  by  Horace  to  form  a  separate  article  in  a  ^  choice  of 
difliculties  "  which  a  poet  has  to  encounter,  who  chooeefl  a  new 
subject ;  in  which  case  it  must  be  uncertain  which  of  the  ▼ariona 
explanations  is  tlic  true  one,  and  every  reader  has  a  right  to 
decide  as  it  may  strike  his  own  fancy.  And  even  should  the 
words  be  understood  as  they  generally  are,  to  be  connected  both 
with  what  goes  before  and  what  comes  after,  the  exact  sense 
cannot  be  absolutely  ascertained ;  for  instance,  whether  proprii 
is  meant  to  signify  in  an  appropriated  manner,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
here  understands  it,  or,  as  it  is  often  used  by  Cicero,  untk  pro* 
priety,  or  elegantly.  In  short,  it  is  a  rare  instance  of  a  defect  in 
perspicuity  in  an  admirable  writer,  who  with  almost  every  species 
of  excellence,  is  peculiarly  remarkable  for  that  quality.  The 
length  of  this  note  perhaps  requires  an  apology.  Many  of  mj 
readers,  I  doubt  not,  will  admit  that  a  critical  discussion  of  % 
passage  in  a  favourite  classick  is  very  engaging. 
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IV. 

JOHNSON'S   RELATIONS   WITH   CHARLES 

O'CONOR. 

Charles  O'Conor,  Esq.,  of  Belanagare,  in  the  county  of  Ros- 
common,— who  must  be  distinguished  from  his  grandson,  Charles 
O'Conor,  D.D.,  Editor  of  "Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores 
Veteres," — was  the  son  of  Denis  O'Conor,  and  born  in  an  obscure 
cottage  at  Kilmactrany,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  January  Ist, 
1710.  The  Penal  Laws  then  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  in 
force,  deprived  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  of  education  at 
home,  and  prohibited  them  from  seeking  it  abroad.  To  refugee 
ecclesiastics,  therefore,  O'Conor  mainly  owed  his  elementary  in- 
struction in  Latin  and  Irish,  and  was  initiated  into  the  charms  of 
Irish  poetry  and  music  by  a  native  poet  and  composer,  Torlogh 
O'Carolan.  In  memory  of  old  Carolan,  O'Conor  maintained  a 
partiality  for  the  harp  to  the  day  of  his  death. ^  By  marriage  he 
acquired  a  considerable  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  devote 
himself  to  Literature,  especially  to  the  study  of  the  monuments 
of  Irish  history  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  His  first  appearance 
in  the  world  of  letters  was  in  the  "  Ogygian  Tales,"  founded  on 
Irish  chronicles  and  historical  poems.  This  was  the  prelude  to  a 
long  series  of  political  and  historical  writings,  which  appeared  at 
intervals  to  the  year  of  his  death.  His  well-known  "  Disserta- 
tions on  the  History  of  Ireland,"  were  published,  in  their  first 
edition,  at  Dublin,  1753.  It  is  to  these  Dissertations,  which 
were  brought  to  his  notice  by  George  Faulkner,'*  that  Johnson 
refers  in  his  first  letter  to  O'Conor  (see  vol.  i.  p.  251-2),  wherein 
he  urges  him  to  continue  his  studies  in  the  direction  he  had  as- 
sumed. "  Ireland,'*  says  Johnson  in  that  letter,  **  is  known  by 
tradition  to  have  been  once  the  seat  of  piety  and  learning  ...» 
I  hope  you  will  continue  to  cultivate  this  kind  of  learning  which 
has  too  Itng  lain  neglected,  and  which,  if  suffered  to  remain  in 

^  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  Charles  O'Conor  of 
Belanagare,  by  Charles  O'Conor,  D.D.     Dublin,  1796. 

^  An  account  of  Faulkner  will  be  found  in  the  History  of  the  City  of 
Dublin,  by  J.  T.  Gilbert,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  36-52.    Dublin,  1859. 
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oblivion  ft)r  anotlier  century,  mav,  perhaps,  never  be  retrieved.** 
About  the  year  1756,  O'Conor  and  his  friend,  John  Garry,  M.D., 
projected  the  formation  of  an  association  of  the  most  eminent 
Catholic  clergy  and  laity  to  prepare  statements  of  grievances  and 
draw  up  petitions  for  redress.  The  committee  of  this  body  first 
met  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1757.  One  part  of  their  scheme  was 
to  employ  the  ablest  writers  of  the  day  to  advocate  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics.  To  this  committee  Faulkner  had  made  known 
the  animated  language  which  Johnson  firequently  indulged  in, 
when  he  dilated  on  the  oppressions  laid  on  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland.  Money  was  accordingly  subscribed  to  retain  him, 
and  proposals  were  actually  made  to  J(»hnson  to  undertake  their 
defence.  '*  I  have  in  my  possession,"  writes  the  grandson  and 
l)iogra{)her  of  Charles  O'Conor,  *'  a  letter  from  Faulkner  to  Dr. 
Jennings  engaging  him  to  write  pressingly  to  Mr.  0*Conor  to  col- 
lect fifty  guineas  among  his  friends  to  send  as  a  douceur  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  with  an  abstract  of  the  penal  laws  and  Mr.  0*Conor*s 
own  writings  on  the  subject." 

^*  I  send  t)ic  Doctor  my  last  javelin,"  says  0*Conor,  speaking 
of  his  Maxims,  in  reply  to  Jennings,  **but  I  fear  I  have  thrown 
them  in  vain  ;  men  in  power  will  not  be  convinced  ;  there  iB  an 
obstinacy  yoked  with  pride  in  this  case,  and  a  phantom  of  pride 
fi talks  behind  to  cement  the  league  between  them.  I  am  glad, 
however,  that  I  threw  it,  as  Dr.  Johnson  will  see  that  a  uegadve 
OQ  the  plan  relative  to  our  waste  lands,  will  render  our  task* 
masters  inexcusable :  it  will  show  that  they  persecute  merely  for 
the  sake  of  persecution,  and  that  the  injury  they  do  us  in  not 
granting  us  leases  of  the  red-bogs  of  Ireland,  falls  ultimately  on 
themselves." 

"  Why  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  undertake  the  task  proposed  in 
favour  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  afler  speaking  of  the  Catholics  so 
favourably,  I  could  never  discover."  ^ 

But  though  Johnson  declined  to  write  in  favour  of  Koman 
Catholic  claims  and  rights,  he  never  lost  his  interest  in  Irish 
antiquarian  inquiries  or  the  discoveries  of  philology,  as  they 
affected  the  language  spoken  in  Ireland.  Twenty  years  after  the 
date  of  his  first  letter,  Johnson  sent  through  Dr.  Thomas  Camp- 
bell' a  secimd  letter  to  O'Conor,  which  also  Boswell  printed 
("  Life,"  vol.  iii.  p.  146),  either  from  the  letter  itself,  or  from  a 

1  O'Conor's  Life  of  Charles  O'Conor,  pp  335,  336. 
^  Campbell's  Strictures,  p.  1. 
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copy  of  it,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper 
Walker,  of  the  Treasury,  Dublin. 

"  If  I  have  ever  disappointed  you,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you 
that  you  have  likewise  disappointed  me.  I  expected  great  dis- 
coveries in  Irish  Antiquity  and  large  publications  in  the  Irish 
language ;  but  the  world  still  remains  as  it  was,  doubtful  and 

ignorant Dr.  Leland  began  his  history  too  late :  the  ages 

which  deserve  an  exact  inquiry  are  those  times  (for  such  there 
were)  when  Ireland  was  the  school  of  the  west,  the  quiet  habita- 
tion of  sanctity  and  literature." 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  "Strictures,''  p.  i.,  quoting  this  same 
letter,  introduced  a  new  and  important  reading  ;  instead  o^  for 
suck  there  were,  his  version  has,  if  such  there  were,  and  he  founds 
on  it  an  assertion  that  Johnson  doubted,  that  Ireland  was  the 
school  of  the  west.  Mr.  Croker  considered  Campbell's  reading 
the  more  correct,  and  suspected  that  something  of  national  zeal 
may  have  misguided  the  pen  of  the  Irish  copyist.  "  I  have  in 
vain,"  writes  Mr.  Croker,  "inquired  after  the  original  to  clear 
up  this  point."  So  has  the  present  editor ;  but  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert, 
who  reported  on  the  O'Conor  papers  for  the  Historical  Manu« 
scripts  Commission,^  can  give  no  account  of  it.  He  thinks  that 
it  may  have  been  sent  to  Boswell — and  Boswell's  note  on  this 
second  letter  does  not  contradict  it — but  if  the  original  were 
sent,  it  is  now  beyond  recovery,  as  it  would  no  doubt  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  papers  of  Boswell  reposited — as  he  fondly  hoped, 
in  perpetuity — in  the  Archives  of  Auchinleck — that  is,  it  was 
consumed  in  the  general  conflagration  which  befell  them.  Bat 
no  original  letter  is  needed  to  establish  the  reading  as  Boswell 
gave  it,  not  as  Campbell  perverted  it.  There  can  be  little  or  no 
doubt  to  a  candid  mind  that  Johnson  had  no  intention  of  utter- 
ing a  covert  doubt  of  Ireland  having  been  the  school  of  the 
west.  It  seems  to  lie  on  the  surface,  that  he  distinctly  asserts 
it.  And  it  is  clear  that  O'Conor  so  understood  him.  In  the 
Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Dissertations  on  the  His- 
tory of  Ireland,"  p.  iv,,  he  says  that  "  Dr.  Johnson,  far  from 
joining  in  the  current  prejudice  against  the  present  subject,  or 
oppressing  the  writer  who  undertook  it  with  censure,  even  where 
censure  was  justly  due,  approved  of  an  endeavour  to  revive  (as 
far  as  they  can  be  usefully  revived)  the  ancient  language  and 

*  Eighth  Report.    London,  1881. 
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literature  of  a  sister  Isle  :*  and  Charles  O'Conor,  the  biography 
of  his  grandfather,  quoting  this  very  letter/  says  :  '*  Dr.  Johnsoi 
remarked  to  him  (O'Conor)  in  a  letter  published  by  Mr.  Boswell 
that  the  period  of  our  history  which  has  been  most  shamefull) 
neglected,  is  that  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  when 
Ireland  was  the  School  of  the  West.^^ 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  Johnson  sympathized  with  the  genial 
and  generous  inquiries  of  0*Conor,  and  that  Dr.  Thomas  Camp- 
beirs  gloss  has  no  justification.  BosweU*s  reading  is  therefore  to 
be  maintained. 

'  O'Conors  Life  of  O'Conor,  p.  422. 
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The  Publishers  are  now  issuing  the  Libraries  in  a  NEW  AND 
MORE  ATTRACTIVE  STYLE  OF  BINDING.  The  original 
I'indings  endeared  to  many  book-lovers  by  association  will  still  be 
kept  in  stock,  but  henceforth  all  orders  will  be  executed  in  the  New 
binding,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated. 


New  Volunus  of  Standard  Works  in  the  various  branches  oj 
Literature  are  constantly  being  added  to  this  Series^  wkick  is 
already  unsurpassed  in  respect  to  the  number^  variety^  and  chee^mss 
of  the  Works  contained  in  it.  The  Publishers  beg  to  announce  the 
following  Volumes  as  recently  issued  or  now  in  preparation  : — 

Johmon'B  Llvei  of  the  Poets.     Edited  by  Mrs.  Napier.     3  Vols.    iSu/.  6. 

The  Work!  of  Flavius  Josephui.  Whiston's  Translation.  Revised  hy 
Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  Topographical  and  Geographical  Notes  by  Colonel 
Sir  C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.  B.    5  volumes.  iSte  /.  6. 

North's  Lives  of  the  Norths.    Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp.     3  vols. 

ISte/.  7. 

Qoethe*B  Faust.  Part  I.  The  Original  Text,  with  Ilayward's  Translation 
niid  Note*;,  carefully  revised,  with  an  Introduction  and  Bibliography,  by  C.  A.  Buch- 
heini,  I'h.I).,  Profc-ksor  cf  German  Language  and  Literature  at  King's  Collq^e, 
I  xjnr  ion .  [In  the  Press. 

Arthur  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland.    Edited  by  A.  W.  Ilutton,  Librarian, 

National  Liberal  Club.  \JPrtParins. 

Rloardo  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.    Edited 

with  Notes  by  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  M.A.,  Lecturer,  University  College,  LiverpooL 

[/« tks/rtu, 

Schopenhauer's  Essays.    Selected  and  Translated.    By  £.  Belfort  Bax. 

[In  the^ss, 

Edgeworth's  Stories  for  Children.    With  8  Illustrations  by  L.  Speed. 
Baoine's  Plays.      Second  and  Concluding  Volume.    Translated  by  R.  B. 

ISoswell.  {St€P.  J. 

Hoffmann's  Works.    Translated  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Ewing.     Vol.  IL 

[/» tke^rtss. 

Bohn's  Handbooks  of  Games.  New  enlarged  edition.  In  2  vols. 

See^.  ax. 
Vol.  L — Table  Games,  by  Major-General  Drayson,  R.A.,  R.  F.  Green,  and  'Berkeley.' 

IL— Card  Games,  by  Dr.  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  R.  F.  Green,  'Berkeley,  and  Baxter- 
Wray. 

Bohn's  Handbooks  of  Athletic  Sports. 

[3  vols,  ready.  See  p.  si. 
By  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton,  H.  W.  Wilberforce,  Julian  Marshall,  Migor  Speii$, 
Rev.  J.  A.  Arnan  Tait,  W.  T.  Linskill,  W.  B.  Woodgate,  E.  F.  Knight,  Martin 
Cobbett,  Douglas  Adams,  Harry  Vassall,  C.  W.  Alcock,  E.  T.  Sachs,  H.  H.  Griffin, 
R.  G.  Allansen-Winn,  Walter  Armstrong,  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn,  C.  Phillipps-WoUey, 
F.  S.  Crcswetl,  A.  F.  Jenkin. 
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STANDARD   LIBRARY. 

336  Vols,  at  3J.  6d.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,    (59/.  loj.  dd, ) 


ADDISON'S  Werks.  Notes  of  Bishop 
Hurd.  Short  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  8 
Plates  of  Medals.    6  vols. 

Tliis  is   the  most  complete   edition  of 
Addison's  Works  issued. 

ALFIERI'S  Tragedies.  la  Eneli&h 
Verse.  With  Notes,  Ar^mcnts,  ana  In- 
trodnction,  by  E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B.   a  vols. 

AMERICAN  POETRY.  —  See  Poetry 
lifAnurica. 

BACON'S  Moral  and  Hlstortoal 
177orks,  including  Essays,  Apophthegms, 
Wisdom  of  the  Andents,  New  Atkmtis, 
Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth, 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  History  of  Great 
Britain,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Au^^ustus  Caesar. 
With  Critical  and  Biographical  Introduc 
tion  and  Notes  by  J.  Devey,  M.A.  Por- 
trait. 

-^  See  also  Philosophical  Library, 

BALLADS  AND  SONGS  of  the  Pea- 
santry of  England,  from  Oral  Recitation, 
private  MSS.,  Broadsides,  &c.  Edit,  by 
R.  Bell. 

BEAUMONT      AND       FLETCHER. 

Selecti(His.    With  Notes  and  Introdoctioa 
by  Leigh  Hunt. 

BECKMANN  (J.)  History  of  Inven- 
tions, Discoveries,  and  Origins.  With 
Portraits  of  Beckmann  and  J^imes  Watt. 
z  vols. 

BELL  (Robert).— ^M  Ballads^  Chaucer, 
Green, 

BOSWELL'S  Life  of  Johnson,  with 
the  TOUR  in  the  HEBRIDES  and 
JOHNSONIANA.  New  Edition,  with 
Notes  and  Appendices,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Napier,  M.A,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Vicar  of  Holkham,  Editor  of  the 
Cambridge  Edition  of  the  'Theological 
Works  cSl  Barrow.'  \^th  Frontispiece  to 
each  voL    6  vols. 

BREMER'S  (Frederlka)  Works. 
Trans,  by  M.  Howitt.  Portrait.  4  vols. 


BRINK    (B.    ten).     Early    English 

Literature  (to  WicIiO*     By  Bemhard  ten 
Brink.    Trans,  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Kennedy. 

BROWNE'S  (Sir    Thomas)  Works. 

Edit,  by  S.  Wilkin,  with  Dr.  Tohnsoa's 
Life  of  Browne.    Portrait.    3  v<ms. 

BURKE'S  Works.    6  vols. 

Speeches  on  the  Impeachment 

of  Warren  Hastings ;  and  Letters,    a  vols. 

Ufe.    By  Sir  J.  Prior.    Portrait. 

BURNS  (Robert).  Life  of.  By  J.  G. 
Lockhart,  D.C.L.  A  new  and  oilarged 
edition.  With  Notes  and  Appendices  by 
W.  Scott  Douglas.    Portrait. 

BUTLER'S  (Bp.)  Analogy  of  Reli- 
gion, Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Ckm- 
stitution  and  Course  of  Nature ;  with  Two 
Dissertations  on  Identity  and  Virtne,  and 
Fifteen  Sormons.  With  Introductions, 
Notes,  and  Memoir.    Portrait. 

CAMOEN'S  Lnslad)  or  the  Discovery 
of  India.  An  Epic  Poem.  ■  Trans,  from 
the  Portuguese,  -vrith  Dissertation,  His- 
torical Sketch,  and  Life,  by  W.  J.  Midde. 
5th  edition. 

CARAFAS     (The)^     of    Maddaloni. 

Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion.  Traas. 
from  the  German  of  Alfred  de  Reomont. 
Portrait  of  Massaniello. 

CARREL.    The  Connter-RevolntlOB 

in  England  for  the  Re-estahlishmcmt  of 
Popery  under  Charles  II.  and  JaoMS  II.. 
by  Armand  Carrel ;  with  Fox's  History  ct 
Tames  II.  and  Lord  Lonsdale's  MeBOur  of 
esll.    Portrait  of  Canrd. 

O  ARRUTHERS.  —  .Sm  Pope^  m  /Am- 
trmUd  L&rary, 

CART'S  Dante.  The  Vision  of  Hell, 
Pur^tory,  and  Paradise.  Trans,  by  Rev. 
H.  F.  Ciuy,  M.A.  With  Life,  Chroook)- 
gical  "^^ew  of  his  Afe,  Notes,  and  Index 
of  Proper  Names.    Portxait. 

This  is  the  authentic  edition,  contuning 
Mr.  Clary's  last  corrections,  with  addxtioniu 
notes. 
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CHAUCES  S  Poift:««:  WorkJ.    TTii 


CLAA5TC  TALES.  v-—-4.'.-.  -j  ?Jk.»eIa.i.  st-.-H-  Wiraniiiei  sf  Loropc^ 


COLERIDGE  »  'S.  T.  Frl«iid.  A  vsr>s 

af  v..    *',-t-*.r. 

Aids  to  RtlUetioB.    Co&f«MlOB< 

*/  &r.    lr^-.:.r.'.x    »>ir.: ;    a.*ul    E.ma7«  in 

T*)>I«-TaIk   and  OmaUkBA.    B7 

7.  A.r.^s.  fJ.A. 

L««itiirM  im  fllutkefptar*   aBd 

firi-f»   ^7  J.   P.    Coiiier,  a»d  th'yw  de- 

Bloirraphl*  Lltcrartit:  or,  Bto* 

Xraor. i'ai  S^ef.n^^  of  my  Liurary  Life 
»?'.'!*'>>>. Jor.ii  wirr*  Two   Lay  Sermons. 

MlsctllftBles,    Mmthmtic    ABd 

Lir^.rAry :  to  wY.ir.r,  i%  »Ad*it*.,  The,  Thiokt 
or  Lrrr.  Coi!v-t<'l  a.'.<i  arranj^  ty 
T.  A,;.*,  li  A. 

COMMlNBB^.'.et  Philip. 

COITDjk'S  Hlatory  of  tho  DoailaiOB 

of  the  Arar>Y  iri  Spain.  Tran^.  by  Mrs. 
Fo«t^r.  Portrait  r^  Al>d«rahn>en  ben 
Moavia.    -^  vo!%. 

COWPER'8  Complet«  Works,  Pooms, 

(>>rre<>pori'i':ri'.«!,  arid  'Jranslations.  Edit, 
wtth^  M«!fnoir  hy  R.  Seuthey.  45  En- 
graving.   8  vols. 

OOXEV  Momolrs  of  tbo  IHiko  of 

MarlVy^ough.  With  his  original  Onrre- 
%yitAf.iii.»i^  frftm  family  records  at  Blcn- 
h^iirn.    Revised  edition.    Portraits.   3  vols. 

*«*   An    Atlan  of  the    plann  of    Marl- 

l»or  yiJi^hS  Ciimiiai^ris,  410.  10;.  (tf/. 
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DUITLOP^  History  of 

-=-■  -  ■-..      .-f.  ■  ti.       fcy 


EDGEWORTH'S   Storits  Ibr  CAQ- 
:.-*-.    *.v:  -.  L  I.:-':.-a;;:c.i  by  L^  3| 


ELZE'S  ShMk—ptLTt^See  Simta^gat 

EMERSCnrS  Works.    1  vob. 

Vsi.  L— E^ujs,  Lectures,  and  Pbcat. 
Vo-!.  II.— En^ka  Traiss,  Natsi%  aid 

Ccr.'d  ^t  of  Lire. 

Vo!.  HI.— ScciefyaadSoGcndc— Lcttos 
and  zrx.:^   Axau — MuoeilaiMiMi 
(l:izhert'>  -^-.-.cilected)— Majr-Dsj,  Ac 

FOSTER  8   rJobB)   Ufls  ABd  (SoiT*- 

tponderxe.  ^  Edit,  by  J.  £.  Ryland.    For* 
trait.    2  vols. 

^—  Loetnros  at  BroAdmoBd  CiMipoL 

Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.    s  vok . 


Crltteal  Essays  eoBtrflmtod  to 

the  '  Fxlectic  Rcviev.'     Edk.  by  J.  K. 

Ry!a.'.d.    3  vols. 

Essays :  On  DeeisloB  of  C]uu«e« 

ter ;  on  a  Man's  wncmR  Memoin  oCHifaB- 
self;  or.  the  epithet  Roniantic;  oa  As 
aversion  of  Men  c:  1'a.ite  to  Evangelical 
Religion. 

Essays  on  ths  Evils  of  FomilAr 

Ignorance,  and  a  Discxxuie  on  the  Fkofia- 
gation  of  Christianity  in  India. 

Essay  on  tlis  ImproroaMii    of 

Time,  with  Notes  of  Sennons  and  other 
Pieces. 

— —  Fosterlana :  selected  frooi  periodical 
papers,  edit,  by  H.  G.  Bohn. 

FOX  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  J.)— 5m  Carrwi. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


GIBBON'S  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire.  Complete  and  unabridged, 
with  variorum  Notes ;  including  those  <h 
Guizot,  Wenck,  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  Neander, 
and  o^ers.    7  vols,    a  Maps  and  Portrait. 

OOETHE*8  Works.  Trans,  into  English 
by  £.  A.  Bowring,  C.6.,  Anna  Swanwick, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  &c.  &c.    14  vols. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.— Autobiography  and  An- 
nals.   Portrait. 

Vol.  III.— Faust.    Complete. 

Vol.  IV.— Novels  and  Tales :  containing 
Elective  Affinities,  Sorrows  of  Werther, 
The  German  Emigrants,  The  Good  Wo- 
men, and  a  Nouvelette. 

Vol.  v.— Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice- 
ship. 

Vol.  VI.— Conversations  with  Eckerman 
and  Soret. 

Vol.  VII.— Poems  and  Ballads  in  the  ori- 
ginal Metres,  including  Hermann  and 
Dorothea. 

Vol.  VIII.- G5tz  von  Beriichingen,  Tor- 
quato  Tasso,  Egmont,  Iphigenia.  Clavigo, 
Wayward  Lover,  and  Fellow  Culprits. 

Vol.  IX.  — Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
Complete  Edition. 

Vol.  X.  —  Tour  in  Italy.  Two  Parts. 
And  Second  Residence  in  Kome. 

VoL  XI. — Miscellaneous  Travels,  Letters 
firom  Switzerland,  Campaign  in  France, 
Sieze  of  Mainz,  and  Rhine  Tour. 

\^1.  XII.— Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Letters^  including  Letters  to  his  Mother, 
with  Biography  and  Notes. 

Vol.  Xll  I . — Correspondence  ivith  Zelter. 

Vol.  XIV.-  Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  Achilleid.  Translated  in 
original  metres  by  A.  Rogers. 

Correspondence  with  SchlUer. 

3  vols.— vS"/*  Schiller, 

— —  Faust. — See  Collegiate  Series. 

QOLDSMITH'8  Works.    5  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Life, Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Essays, 
and  Letters. 
Vol.  II. — Poems,  Plays,  Bee,  Cock  Lane 

Ghost. 

Vol.  III.— The  Citizen  of  the  World, 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe. 

Vol.  IV. — Biographies,  Criticisms,  Later 
Essays. 

Vol.  V.  —  Prefaces,  Natural  History, 
Letters,  Goody  Two-Shoes,  Index. 

GREENE.   MARLOWE,    and   BEN 

iONSON  (Poems  oQ.    With  Notes  and 
[emoirs  by  R.  Bell. 

GREGORY'S    (Dr.)    The  Evidences, 

Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. 

GRIMM'S  Household  Tales.  With  the 

Original  Notes.  Trans,  by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt. 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.  2 
vols. 


OUIZOT'S  EOstory  of  Representattre 

Government  in  Europe.    Trans,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble. 

Enflrllsh  Revolution  of  1640.  From 

the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his  Death. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.    Portrait. 

History  of  GlTilisatlon.  From  the 

Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolotioii. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.    Portraits.    3  vob. 

HAIJ.'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Works  and 
Remains.  Memoir  by  Dr.  Greg<Ny  and 
Essay  bv  J.  Foster.    Portrait. 

HAUFF'S  Tales.  The  C^aravan— The 
Sheikh  of  Alexandria — The  Inn  in  dw 
Spessart.    Translated  by  Prof.  S.  Mendel. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.   3  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Twice-told  Tales,  and  the  Snow 
Image. 

Vol.  II.— Scariet  Letter,  and  the  Hoaso 
with  Seven  Gables. 

Vol.  III.— Transformation,  and  Blithe- 
dale  Romance. 

HAZUTT'S  (W.)  Works.  7  vols. 
Table-Talk. 

The  Literature  of  the  Age  ol 

Elizabeth  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare'i 
Plays. 

English  Poets  and  English  ComU 

Writers. 

The  Plain  Speaker.  Opinions  oa 

Books,  Men,  and  Things. 

'——  Round  Table.  Conversations  ol 
James  Northcote,  R.A. ;  Characteristics. 

Sketches  and  Essays,  and  Winter' 

slow. 

Spirit  of  the  Agey   or,  Coatoi. 

porary  Portraits.  New  Edition,  by  W. 
Carew  Hazlitt. 

HEINE'S  Poems.  Translated  in  du 
original  Metres,  with  Life  by  E.  A.  Bosr- 
ring,  C.B. 

Travel-Pictures.    The  Tour  in  the 

Harz,  Nordemey,  and  Book  of  Ideas,  to- 

S ether  with  the  Romantic  SchofJ.    Tnos. 
y  F.  Storr.    With  Maps  and  AppendiooB. 

HOFFMANN'S  Works.  The  Seiapioi] 
Brethren.  Vol.  I.  Trans,  by  Lt.-CoL 
Ewing.  [yol-  //•  t'n  thg  prm, 

HOOPER'S    (G.)     Waterloo:     Th€ 

Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon :  a  His- 
tory  of  the  Campaign  of  181 5.  By  (Seorgc 
Hooper.  AVith  Maps  and  Plans.  Neii 
Edition,  revised. 


BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


HUGO'S  (Victor)  Dramatio  Works: 

Hcmani—Ruy  Bias— The  King's  Diversion. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous. 

-—  Poems,  chiefly  L>-rical.     Collected  by 
H.  L.  Williams. 

HUNG  AKY :  its  History  and  Roto- 
huion,  with  Memoir  of  Kossuth.    Portrait, 

HUTCHINSON   (Colonel).    Memoirs 
oC    By  his  Widow,    with    her  Autobio- 

fraph^,  and  the  Siege  of  Latbom  HooM. 
ortraiu 

IRVINO>S    (Washington)    Comploto 
Works.    15  vols. 

Life  and  Letters.    By  his  Nephew, 

Pierre  E.  Irving.  With  Index  and  a 
Portrait,    a  vols. 


JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  Life  of  Richard  ! 
Coenr  de  Lion.  Portraits  of  Richard  and  | 
Philq)  Augustus,    a  vols. 

—  Louis  XIV.    Portraits.    9  vols. 

JAMESON  (Mrs.)  Shakespeare's  \ 
Heroines.  Charactenstics  of  Women.  By  J 
Mrs.  Jameson. 

JEAN  PAUL.— ^^M  Rickter, 

JOECNSON'S    Lives    of   the    Poets.  I 

Edited,  with    Notes,  by    Mrs.  Alexander  ; 

Napier.      And   an    Introducti'jn    by    Pro-  j 
fessor  J.  W.  }Iale>,  M.A.     3  voK. 

JONSON  (Ben).  Poems  ot^-Su  Grcetu. 

JOSEPHUS  (Flavius),  The  Works  of. 

Whiston's  Translation.     Revised  by  Rev.    . 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.    With  Topograj^ical 
and  CJeographical  Notes  by  Colonel   Sir    • 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.     5  vols. 

JUNIUS 'S   Letters.    With  Woodfall's 
Notes.  An  Essay  on  the  Authorship.   Fac-    > 
amiles  of  Handwriting,    a  vols.  . 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fahles.  In  English  : 
Verse,  with  Essay  on  the  Fahulists.  By  ■ 
Elisor  Wright. 

LAMARTINE'S  The   Girondists,  or   j 

Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  ot  the    ! 
French  Revolution.     Trans,    by   H.   T. 
Ryde.    Portraits  of  Robespierrei  Madame 
Roland,  and  Charlotte  C^orday.    3  vols. 

The  Restoration  of  Monarohy 

in  France  (a  Seonel  to  The  Oinmdist^ 
5  Portraits.    4  vols. 

-—  The  French  Revolution  of  184S. 
Portraits. 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  Elia  and  Eliana. 

Complete  Edition.    Portrait, 


Of 

of 


LAMB'S    (Charles)    SpoeimaBs 
English  Dramatic  Poets   of  tiie 
Eliaibeth.    With  Notes  and  tiie 
from  the  Geriick  Plays. 

—  Talfbvrd*s  Lotton  of  Oharlas 
Lamb.  New  Editioo,  by  W.  Gsrev 
Hsslitt.    8  vob. 

LANZI*S  Bistor7  of  FainttB^  In 

Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the  Rcimral  of 
the  Fine  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  i8th 
Century.  With  Memoir  and  Portraits. 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.    3  vols. 

LAFPENBERG'S  Eiurland  nnder  the 
Anfflo-Saxon  Kings.  Trans,  by  B.  Thorpe, 
F.S.A.    a  vols. 

LESSING'S  Dramatio  Works.  Com- 
plete. By  E.  BelL  M.A.  With  Memoir 
by  H.  Zimmem.    PortraiL    s  vols. 

Laokoon,  Dramatio  Notes,  and 

Representaticm  of  Death  by  the  Andents. 
Tran."*.  by  E.  C.  Hotsley  and  Helen 
Zimmem.    Frontispiece. 

LOCKE'S  Philoflophioal  Works,  con. 
taining  Human  Undeniranding.Controversy 
with  BishoB  of  Worcester,  Maldvanche's 
Opinions,  Natural  Philoaophy,  B fading 
and  Study.  With  Introduction,  Analyids, 
and  Notes,  by  J.  A  Sl  John.  Portrait. 
a  vols. 

— -  Life  and  Letters,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Common-place  Books.    By  Locd  King. 

LOCKHABT  (J.  0.>-^m  Burnt. 

LUTHER'S  Tahlo-TUk.  Thuit.byW. 
HazUtL  With  Life  by  A.  dudmeis;  and 
Luthsr's    Catbchism.     POrtniit    after 

AntohiogTsphy*— b9<v 


'S   History  of 

rence,  Thb  Pkxncs,  Savoosiola,  ffistoricsl 
Tracts,  and  Memoir.    Portrait. 

MARLOWE.    Poems  ol.— ^«r  Grtmm* 

MARTINEAirS     (Harriot) 

of  England  (including  History  of  the 
from  Z800-X846.    5  vols. 

MENZEL^S  HistOTj  of  Gsmuuiji 

frxmi  the  Earliest  Period  to  die  CkisBMUi 
War.       Portraits.    3  vols. 

MICHELET*S    AntohiosraiOiir   of 

Luther.     Trans,  by  W.  Haditt.  ^Ifith 
Notes. 

The  French  RoTolntum  to  tiie 

Fbght  of  the  King  in  1791.    Front^pleoe. 

MIGNET*S  The  Fren A  Bo^oinUooiy 

from  1789  to  x8z4.    POrtnit  of  Napoleoa. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


BIILTON'S  FroM  Works.  With  Pre- 
face, ^eliminary  RemarlcK  by  J.  A.  St. 
John,  and  Index.    5  vols.    Portraits. 


—  Poetical  Works. 

Engravings.    2  vols. 


With  120  Wood 


MITFORD'S   {MiM)    Our  TlllAfft. 

Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and  Scenery, 
a  Engravings,    a  vols. 

MOIJERE'S    Dramatio    Works.     In 

English  Prose,  by  C.  H.  WaU.  With  a 
Life  and  a  Portrait.    3  vols. 

*  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have 
here  probably  as  ^ood  a  translation  of 
Moli^e  as  can  be  given.' — Academy. 

OIONTAOn.    Letters  and  Works  of 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Lord 
Whamcliffe  s  Third  Edition.  Edited  by 
W.  Moy  Thomas.  New  and  revised 
edition.  With  steel  plates.  2  vols.  5*. 
eacli. 

MONTESQUrBU'S    Spirit   of  Laws. 

Revised  Edition,  with  D'Alembert's  Analy- 
sis, Notes,  and  Memoir,     a  vols. 

NEANDER  (Dr.  A.)    History  of  the 

Christian  Religion  and  Church.  Trans,  by 
J.  Torrey.    With  Short  Memoir,     xo  vols. 

Life  of  Jesns  Christ,  in  its  His- 
torical Connexion  and  Development. 

The  Planting  and  Training  of 

the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
With  the  Antignosticus,  or  Spirit  of  Ter- 
tuUian.    Trans,  by  J.  £.  Ryland.    a  vols. 

Lectures    on    the    History    of 

Christian  Dogmas.  Trans,  by  J.  £.  Ry- 
land.   2  vols. 

Memorials  of  Christian  Life  in 

the  Early  and  Middle  Ages;  including 
Light  in  Dark  Places.  Trans,  by  J.  E. 
Ryland. 

NORTH'S  Lives  of  the  Right  Hon. 

Francis  North,  Baron  Guildford,  the  Hon. 
Sir  Dudley  North,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Dr.  John  North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
Nortii.  Edited  by  A.  Jessopp,  D.D.  With 
3  Portraits.    3  vols.    3J.  6d.  each. 

*  Lovers  of  good  literature  will  rejoice  at 
the  appearance  of  a  new,  handy,  and  com- 
plete edition  of  so  justly  famous  a  book, 
and  will  congratulate  themselves  that  it 
has  found  so  competent  and  skilful  an 
editor  as  Dr.  Jessopp.' — Times. 

OCKLEY  (S.)  History  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  their  Conquests  in  Syria,  Persia, 
and  Egypt.  Comprising  the  Lives  of 
Mohammed  and  his  Successors  to  the 
Death  of  Abdalmelik,  the  Eleventh  Caliph. 
By  Simon  Ockley,  B.D.,  Portrait  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated  from 
the  Text  of  M.  Auguste  Moliuier  by 
C.  Kegan  Paul.     3rd  edition. 


PERCY'S  Rellqnes  of  Ancient  Bng* 

lish  Poetry,  consisting  of  Ballads,  Songs, 
and  other  Pieces  of  our  earlier  Poets,  With 
some  few  of  later  date.  "Vt^th  Essay  (m 
Ancient  Minstrels,  and  Glossary,    a  vols. 

PHnJF  DE  COMMINES.    Memolm 

of.  Containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  YIII.,  and  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  'WvSti  the  History  of 
Louis  XL,  by  Jean  de  Troycs.  Trans- 
lated, with  a  Life  and  Notes,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble.    Portraits,    a  vols. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  Translated,  with 
Notes  and  Life,  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  G.  Long,  M.A.    4  vols. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.    SeleetioBS 

firom  One^  Hundred  Poets,  from  Z776  to 
1876.^  With  Introductory  Review,  and 
Specimens  of  Negro  Melody,  by  W.  J. 
Linton.    Portrait  of  W.  Whitman. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatic  Works. 

A  metrical  English  version,  with  Bio- 
graphical notice.  By  R.  Bruce  Boswell, 
M.A.  Oxon.     2  vols. 

RANKE  (L.)    History  of  the  PopMf 

their  Church  and  State,  and  their  Conflicts 
with  Protestantism  in  the  x6th  and  xjUi 
Centuries.  Trans,  by  E.  Foster.  Portraits. 
3  vols. 

—  EOstory  of  Servia.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 
Kerr.  To  which  is  added,  The  Slave  Pro- 
vinces  of  Turkey,  by  Cyprien  Robert. 

History  of  the  Latin  and  Teu- 
tonic Nations.  1494-15 14.  Trans,  bv 
P.  A.  Ashworth,  translator  of  Dr.  Gneist  s 
'  History  of  the  English  Constitution.' 

REUMONT  (Alfred  de).  See  Cara/as. 

REYNOLDS' (Sir  J.)  Literary  Works. 

With  Memoir  and  Remarks  by  H.  W. 
Beechy.    a  vols. 

RICHTER  (Jean  Fanl).     Levana, 

a  Treatise  on  Education  ;  together  with  the 
Autobiography,  and  a  short  Memoir. 

Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  PieoM| 

or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Marriage 

of  Siebenkaes.  Translated  by  Alex.  Swing. 

The  only  complete  English  traasiation. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Ufa  of  Leo  X^  .with 

Notes,  Historical  Documents,  and  Disser* 
tation  on  Lucretia  Borgia.  3  Portraits. 
a  vols. 

Lorenzo   de'  Medici,  called  'The 

Magnificent,'  with  Copyright  Notes. 
Poems,  Letters,  &c.  With  Memoir  01 
Roscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenzo. 

RUSSIA,     History   of,   from   the 

earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean  War.  By 
W.  K.  Kelly.    3  Portraits,    a  vols. 
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BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


SCHILLER'S  Works.    7  vcU. 

Vol .  I . ■  -  H  ■: -too'  C'f  I  ■  e  '1  h »" y  Vcar*'  War. 
R«v.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.  M.A.     Portrait. 

Vi  1.  II.— HUtory  •  f  tr..:  K«:vi/t  in  the 
Ntii.Tla;.'!^,  the '1  rial-  -.f  C^'lll•l^  Egmont 
arid  H«>r::,  the  S:eK»:  'A  .\:.:tttr|i,  a:jd  the 
Jjinl  .::..i;  •-  -'i  Fra::'.t  \.:»  .'.'li^K  t!;e  keicn 
rJ  Il-r.r',  I V.  'Xr^'.AwK'i  \  •  >  Ktv.  A.  J.  W. 
MurrU'^i.  a:.il  L.  iJi.ra  ^-.l.iiiitz. 

Vol.  III.—Doo  Carl'.N.  K.  D.  Boylan 
—Mary  .Stuart.  Mcliish  —  Maid  of  Or- 
leans. Anna  Swranwick — Bride  of  Mes- 
sina. A.  Lod;;e,  M.A.  Together  with  the 
Um  of  the  Chorus  in  I'ragedy  (a  short 
Essay).     Engravings. 

lliese  Dramas  are  all  trati^Iated  in  metre. 

Vol.  IV. — RobVers — Fit>'-o— Ixive  and 
Intri^e— Demetrius — Ghost  Sccr — Sport 
of  Divinity. 

llie  Dran.as  in  this  volume  are  in  prose. 

Vol.  V. — Pr.enis.     E.  A.  Bowrinp.  CB. 

Vol.  VI  — Ki-'ays,  i*>ihtii<:al  and  Philo- 
sophical, ii.>.l:i4li;ig  the  Di*-^crtation  on  the 
Connexion  Lctwven  the  Animal  aiid  Spiri- 
tual in  Mao. 

Vol.  VII.  — Wjill'::.-teii.'s  Camp.  J. 
Churc!.;!!.  —  I'i','.<.!i^n.ir.i  ainl  iJeath^  of 
Wal!<iist«:iTi.  S,  'I .  CoN;ri'!,;'-.-  William 
Tell.  S;r'l  l.codort  .Muriiii,  K.C.IJ.,  LL.D. 

SCHILLER  and  GOETHE.     Corre- 

spf^ndence  between,  from  a.d.  i7ry4-i8o5. 
'i  rans.  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.     2  vols. 

SCHLEGEL   (F.)     LectnreH   on  the 

Philosophy  of  Life  and  thu  FhiliiSophy  of 
Language.     1  r.i:i-.  Ly  A.  J.  W.  Murrison.    '. 

— ^  The  History  of  Literature,  Ancient    ; 
and  Modern. 

—  The  Philosophy  of  History.  With 
Memoir  a:.d  Portrait.  J  r.i-.  .  !  y  J.  1!. 
kobertsi,... 

^—  Modem  History,  wiih  the  Lectures 
entitled  Caesar  ai.d  Alexander,  and  'llie 
Bepnning  of  our  H  iMory.     '^r;l!l^lul•J«l  by    j 
L.  Puree!  1  and  R.  11.  Whitclock.  ! 

—  fsthotic    and    MlBcellaneona  < 

Works,  contxiiriin;;    Letters  on    Christian 

Art,   Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture,  Ke-  ; 

marks  on  the  Kortiancc  Poetry  of  the  Mid-  j 

die  A^es,  on  Shaksneare,  the  Limits  of  the  j 

Beautiful,  and  on  tlie  Language  and  Wis-  ' 
dom  cf  the  Indiai.s.     By  E.  J.  Millington. 

SCHLEGEL  (A.  IV.)   Dramatic  Art   ; 

and  Literat'.ire.     By  J.  Black.    With  Me-    ' 
moir  by  Kc .  \.  J.  W.  Morrison.    Portrait.    ■ 


SCHUMANN  (Robert),  His  Life  and    ' 

Wc.rlu.  By  A.  Kei^sniann.  Trans,  by 
A.  L.  Alger. 

Early  Letters.    Tran«>Ijted  by  May 

Hcrbrrt.     Willi  I/cf;:'.':  !ty  Sir  (j.  (irove.       ! 

SHAKESPEARE'S    Dramatic   Art.    ' 

The  History  and  Character  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays.  By  Dr.  H.  Ulrici.  Trans,  by  L. 
I'ora  Schmitz.     2  vcls. 


SHAKESPEARE   rWilUam).      A 

Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Else,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  Translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  51. 

SHERIDAN'S  Dramatic  Works.  With 
Memoir.   Portrait  Rafter  Rejrnolds). 

SKEAT  (Rev.  W.  W.)-5^«  Ckmwcer, 

SISMONDrS  History  of  thm  Utenu 
ture  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Trans,  by 
T.  Koscue.    Portraitr.    2  vols. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  TheoiT  of  Moral 

Sentiments  ;  with  Essay  on  the  First  For- 
mation of  l^nguapes,  and  Critical  Memoir 
by  Dugald  Stewart. 

.V«f  JUoueitu'.  L;f Kilty . 

SMYTH'S   (ProfCMor)  LectnrM    on 

Modern  History ;  from  the  Irruption  of  the 
Northern  Nations  to  the  close  of  tlie  Aineri> 
can  Revolution.    3  vob. 

Lectnree  on  the  Fr«nch  Revolu- 
tion.   With  Index,    a  vols. 

SOUTHET.-.9«/  Ctmftr,  WesUy^  attd 
{.Illustrated  Library)  Nelt0n, 

STURM'S    Homins   Gommunlnn 

with  God,  or  Devotional  Me<Utadon»  tor 
Every  Day.  Trans,  by  W.  Johnstone,  M.A. 

SULLT.    Memoirs  of  the  Dnko  off 

Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the  Gteat.  With 
Notes  and  Historical  IntroducUoo.  4  Por- 
traits.   4  vols. 

TAYLOR'S   (Biahop    Jeremy)    Holy 

Living  and  D)'ing,  with  Prayers,  ceotain- 
ing  the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Chnttian  and  the 
ptfuts  of  Devotion  fitted  to  all  Occaaiooi. 
Portrait. 

TEN  BRINK.-. V.c  Jhink. 

THIERRY'S  Conquest  of  England  by 

the  Nonnans;  its  Causes,  and  its  Conse- 
quences in  England  and  the  Continent. 
By  W.  Hazlitt.  With  short  Memoir,  s  For- 
traits,    a  vols. 

ULRICI  'Jir.y—See  Shakesptart. 

VAS  ARI.  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent 

Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects.  By 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  selected  Notes.  Por- 
trait. 6  vols.,  Vol.  VL  being  an  additiooal 
Volume  of  Notes  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Richter. 

WERNER'S  Templars  in  Cyinme. 
Trans,  by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis. 

"WESLEY,  the  LifiB  of.  and  the  Rlee 

and  Progress  of  Methocusm.  By  Robot 
Southey.    Portrait.    5X. 

WHEATLEY.    A  Rational  Illustim* 

tion  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,^being 
the  Substance  of  everything  latarKKal  in 
all  former  KitualLst  Commentators  upon  the 
subject.    Frontispiece. 

YOUNG  (Arthur)  Travels  in  France. 

Kdiied  by  Mi^s  Iietham  Edwards.  WiUi 
a  Portrait. 


HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPBICAL  LIBRARIES. 


HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

22  Volumes  at  5^.  each,    (5{.  lar.  per  set.) 


EVELYN'S  Dlar7  and  Correspond- 

dence,  with  the  Pnvate  Correspondence  of 
Charles  I.  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and 
between  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Earl  of  Claren- 
don) and  Sir  Richard  Browne.  Edited  from 
the  Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray,  F.A.S. 
4  vols.  45  Engravings  (after  Vandyke, 
Leiy,  KneUer,  and  Jamieson,  &c.)* 

N.B. — This  edition  contains  130  letters 
from  Evelyn  and  his  wife,  printed  by  per- 
mission, and  contained  in  no  other  edition. 

PEFTS'  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

With  Life  and  Notes,  by  Lord  Braybrooke. 
4^  vols.  With  Appendix  containing  ad- 
ditional Letters,  an  Index,  and  31  En- 
gravings (after  Vandyke,  Sir  P.  Lely, 
Holbein,  KneUer,  &c.). 

N.B. — This  is  a  reprint  of  Lord  13ray- 
brooke's  fourth  and  last  edition,  containing 
all  his  latest  notes  and  corrections,  the 
copyright  of  the  publishers. 


JESSE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 

England  under  the  Stuarts,  including  the 
Protectorate.  3  vols.  With  Index  and  4a 
Portraits  (after  Vandyke,  Lely,  &c.). 

Memoirs  of  the  Fretendem  and 

their  Adherents.    6  Portraits. 

NU GENT'S    (Itord)   Memorial*   of 

Hampden,  his  Party  and  Times.  With 
Memoir.       la    Portraits    (after   Vandyke 

and  others). 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives  of  the 

Queens  of  England  from^  the  Norman 
Conquest.  From  authentic  Documents, 
public  and  private.    6  Portraits.    6  vols. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

a  Portraits,    a  vols. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.    With  2  Portraits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY. 

16  Vols,  al  5 J.  eacht  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,     (3/.  i^,  per  set,) 


BACON'S  Novum  Organum  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  With  Notes  l^ 
J.  Devey,  M.A. 

BAX.    A  Handbook  of  the  History 

of  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  E.  Belfort  Bax,  Editor  of  Kant's 
'  Prolegomena.' 

COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Cours  de  Philosophie  Positive,  By  G.  H. 
Lewes,  Author  of '  The  Life  of  Goethe.' 

DRAPER  (Dr.  J.  W.)    A  History  of 

the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe, 
a  vols. 

HEGEL'S  Philosophy  Of  History.   By 

J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

KANT'S   Critique   of  Pure  Reason. 

By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn. 
Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical 

Foundations  of  Natural  Science,  with  Bio- 
graphy and  Memoir  by  E.  Belfort  Bax. 
Portrait. 


LOGIC,  or  the  Science  of  Inference. 

A  Popular  Manual.    By  J.  Devey. 

MILLER  (Professor).  History  Philo- 
sophically Illustrated,  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
With  Memoir.    4  vols.    31.  &/.  each. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Fourfold 

Root  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason, 
and  on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  from 
the  German. 

Essays.    Selected  and  Translated  by 

E.  Belfort  Bax.  [/«  tht  press, 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans,  with 
Introduction  by  R.  H.  M.  Mwes.   a  vols. 

Vol.  I. — ^Tractatus  Theologico-Politicos 
'Political  Treatise. 

Vol.  II. —  Improvement  o    the  Under- 
standing—Ethics—Letters. 
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BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

15  Vols,  at  5J.  each  {except  ChiUinsr^i'ovth,  y.  6</.).     (3^-  ^V'  6d.  per  set.) 


BLEEK.     Introduction  to    the  Old 

Testament.  By  Friedrich  Bleek.  Trans, 
nnder  the  supervision  of  Kev.  £.  Venables, 
Residentiary  Canon  of  Lincoln,    a  vols. 


CHI  LLI N  aWORTH'8 

Protestants,    y.  6d. 


Religion   of 


EUSEBIUS.     EcoleelAetlcal  EUetory 

of  Eusebius  Pamc^ilios,  Bishop  of  Caesarea. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M.A.  With 
Notes,  Life,  and  Chronological  Tables. 

BVAORinS.    History  of  the  Church. 
— >S'r*  Theodoret. 

HARDWICK.  History  of  the  Artldea 

of  Religion ;  to  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Documents  from  a.d.  1536  to  a.d.  1615. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  F.  Proctor. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  Exposition  of 

the  Book  of  Psalms.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

PEARSON  (JohUf  D.D.)    Exposition 

of  the  Creed.  Edit,  by  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Indexes. 


FHILO-JUDfUS,    Works    0&     TIm 

Contemporary  of  Josei^tis.     TVias.   bf 
C.  D.  Yonge.    4  vols. 

PHILOSTORGIUS.    EoelMlMlloal 

History  of. — Stt  Sonomen, 


SOCRATES*  Ecdesfatstlcl 

Comprising  a  History  of  the  Chnrdi 
Constantine,  a.d.  305.  to  the  38th  yaerqf 
Theodosins  II.  With  Short  Aocoont  of 
the  Author,  and  selected  Notes, 

SOZOMEN'S  Eccleslastloal  EBstory* 

A.D.  334-440.  With  Notes,  Prefatory  Re- 
marks by  Valesius,  and  Short  MenMir. 
Together  with  the  Ecclbsiasticai.  His 
TORY  OP  Philostorcius^  cfntomised  by 
Photius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  E.  Walford,  IIJL 
With  Notes  and  brief  Life. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRIini.  His- 
tories of  the  Church  from  A.0.  33s  to  the 
Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsnettia,  ajx 
437  ;  and  from  a.d.  431  to  A.D.  544.  Vfbih. 
Memoirs. 

WIESELER'S  (Karl)  ChronoloslOAl 

Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospeb.    Tnms.  by 
Rev.  Canon  Venables. 


ANTIQUARIAN   LIBRARY. 

35  Vols,  at  5J.  each.    {S/.  i^s,  per  $et,) 


ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE.  —  .S^^/ 

Bede. 
ASSER'S  Life  of  A^SreA.—See  Six  O.  E. 

CkronicUs. 
BEDE*S    (Venerable)    Ecclesiastical 

History  of  England.  Together  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chroniclb.  With  Notes, 
Short  Life,  Analysis,  and  Map.  Edit,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.CL. 

BOETUIUS'S  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy. Kine  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Ver- 
sion of.  With  an  Englbh  Translation  on 
opposite  pages,  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Glossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A.  To 
which  is  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
the  Metres  op  Boethius,  with  a  free 
Translation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.CL. 

BRAND'S     Popular    Antlqnltlos    of 

£a£|[land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Illus- 
trating the  Origin  of  oiu:  Vulgar  and  Pro- 
vincisu  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Super- 
stitions. By  Sir  Henry  EUb,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 
Frontispiece.    3  vols. 


CHRONICLES    of  the   CRU8ADB8. 

Contemporary  Narratives  of  Ridhard  Coeor 
de  Lion,  hy  Richard  of  Devises  and  Oeof- 
fref  de  Vinsanf ;  and  of  the  Cnissde  at 
Saint  Louis,  by  Lord  T<^  de  JoinvOle. 
With  Short  Notes.  lUuminated  Frootis- 
piece  from  an  old  MS. 

DYER'S  (T.  F.  T.)    British  PopnlAr 

Customs,  Present  and  Past.  An  Acoooat 
of  the  various  Games  and  Cnstons  asso- 
ciated with  different  Days  of  the  Year  in 
the  British  Isles,  arranged  according  to  dw 
Calendar.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  TQseltoa 
Dyer,  M.A. 

EARLY  TRAVELS  INFALESTIIIB. 

Comprising  the  Narratives  of  Aicalfi 
Wilhbald,  Bernard,  Saewulf,  Sigurd,  Bsn- 
jamin  of  Tudela,  Sir  John  Maondeville, 
De  la  Brocqui^re,  and  Maundrell ;  all  un- 
abridged. With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Thomas  Wright.    Map  (^Jerusalem. 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 


II 


VULIB  (O.)  Speolmens  %t  Early  En- 
glish Metrical  Romances,  relatins;  to 
Arthur,  Merlin,  Gny  of  Warwick,  Richard 
Coeor  de  Lion,  Cluu'leinagtte,  Roland,  &c 
&c.  With  Historical  Introduction  by  J.  O. 
Halliwell,  F.R.S.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece  from  an  old  MS. 


Chronicle  ot,^Se§ 
Six  O,  E.  Chronicles, 

FLORENCE    OF    WORCESTER'S 

Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Continuations : 
comprisins  Annals  of  English  History 
from  the  Departure  of  the  Ronians  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M.A. 

GEOFFREY    OF    MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle  of. — See  Six  O.  E.  Chronicles. 

GESTA    ROMANORXTM,   or    Enter- 

taining  Moral  Stories  invented  by  the 
Monks.  Trans,  with  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Swan.    Edit,  by  W.  Hooper,  M.A. 

GILDAS.  Chronicle  of.— See  Six  O,  E. 
Chronicles, 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS'  Hlirtori- 

cal  Works.  Containing  Topogn^hy  of 
Ireland,  and  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Ireland,  by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.  Itinerary 
through  Wales,  and  Description  of  Wales, 
by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare. 

HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON'S  His- 
tory of  the  English,  from  the  Roman  In- 
vasion to  the  Accession  of  Henry  II. ; 
with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  and  the 
Letter  to  Walter.  By  T.  Forester,  M.A. 
Frontispiece  from  an  old  MS. 

INOULPH'S  Chronielei  of  the  Abbey 

of  Croyland,  with  the  Continuation  by 
Peter  of  Blois  and  others.  Trans,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  Fairy  My- 
thology,  illustrative  of  the  Romance  and 
Superstition  of  Various  Countries.  Frontis- 
piece by  Cruikshank. 

LEFSIUS'S    Letters  ftrom  Eg^Tpt, 

Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  to 
which  are  added,  Extracts  from  his 
Chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  By 
L.  and  J.  B.  Homer.  Maps  and  Coloured 
View  of  Mount  Barkal. 

MALLET'S  Northern  Antiquities,  or 

an  Historical  Account  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Relip^ons,  and  Literature  oi  the 
Ancient  Scandmavlans.  Trans,  by  Bishop 
Percy.  With  Translation  of  the  Prosb 
Edda,  and  Notes  by  J.  A.  Blackwell. 
Also  an  Abstract  of  the  '  Eyrbyggia  Saga ' 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  Glossary 
and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


MARCO  VGLOm  Travels;  with  Notes 
and  Introduction.     Edit  by  T.  Wright. 

MATTHEW  PARIS'S  English  His- 
tory, from  X935  to  1373.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  With  Frontispiece.  3  vols.^ 
Su  also  Roger  qf  Wendover, 


OF   WESTMINSTER'S 

Flowers  of  History,  especially  sudi  as  re- 
late to  the  affairs  of  Britain,  from  the  be- 
ginnine  of  the  World  to  a.d.  1307.  By 
C.  D.  Yonge.    a  vols. 

NENNIUS.  Chronicle  of.— Set  Six 
O.  E,  Chronicles, 

ORDERICUSVITALIS'EceleslastlCAl 

History  of  England  and  Normandy.  With 
Notes,  Introduction  of  Guizot,  and  ^e 
Critical  Notice  of  M.  DeliUe,  by  T. 
Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Chronicle  op  St.  Evroult.  With  Gene- 
ral and  Chronological  Indexes.    4  vols. 

FAULTS  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Alfired  the 
Great.  To  which  is  appended  Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  Orosius.  With 
literal  Translation  interpaged,  Notes,  and 
an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Glossary, 
by  B.  Thorpe.    Froatbpiece. 

RICHARD    OF    CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle  o(,—ySee  Six  O.  E.  Chronicles, 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  Annals  of 

English  Hbtory,  comprising  the  History 
of  England  and  of  other  Countries  of  Eu- 
rope from  A.D.  73a  to  A.D.  xaex.  With 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    a  vols. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S  Flowers 

of  History,  comprising  the  Hi8t<My  of 
England  from  the  Descent  of  the  Saxons  to 
A.D.  xas^i  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  With  Notes  and  Index  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.    a  vols. 

SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES : 

viz.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  and  the  Chrooi- 
cles  of  Ethel werd,  Gildas.  Nennius,  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester. Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  J.  A.  Giles* 
D.C  L.    Portrait  of  Alfred. 

YHLLIAM     OF    MALMESBUByS 

Chrcmide  of  the  Kings  of  England,  frcwi 
the  Earliest  Period  to  King  Stephen.  By 
Rev.  J.  Sharpe.  With  Notes  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.    Frontispiece. 

TULE-TIDE  STORIES.  A  CoUectioo 
of  Scandinavian  and  North-German  Popu- 
lar Tales  and  Traditions,  from  the  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  German.   Edit,  by  B.  Thorpe. 
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ILLUSTRATED   LIBRARY. 

80  Voh,  at  5  J.  each^  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,     (19/.  1 71.  6d,p€rs€i,) 


ALLEN'S  (Joseph,  RJf.)  Battles  of 
the  liritish  Navy.  Revised  edition,  with 
Indexes  of  Names  and  Events,  and  57  Por- 
traits and  Plans.    3  vols. 

ANDERSEN'S  DanUh  Fairy  Tales. 
By  Caroline  Peachey.  With  Short  Life 
and  X20  Wood  Eni^avings. 

ARIOSTO'S    Orlando     Fnrloso.     In 

English  Verse  bjr  W.  S.  Rose.  With  Notes 
and  Short  Memoir.  Portrait  after  Titian, 
and  24  Sieel  Engravings.    3  vols. 

BECHSTEIN'S  Cage  and  Chamber 

Kirds:  their  Natural  History,  Habits,  &c.    . 
I'ogether  with   Swkkt's  British    War- 
bLERS.   43  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

BONOMI'S  Nineveh  and  Its  Palaces.    | 
The    Discoveries    of   Botta   and    Lavard 
applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ.    , 
7  Plates  and  294  Woodcuts. 

BUTLER'S    Hudibras,   with   Variorum    ; 
Notes  and  Biography.     Portrait  and  aS 
Illustrations.  ! 

CATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at  Had-    • 

don  Hall.  Romantic  Tales  of  the  Olden 
Times.  With  24  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cattermole. 

CHINA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Hbtorical,  with  some  account  of  Ava  and 
the  Burmese.  Slam,  and  Anam.    Map,  and    \ 
nearly  100  Illustrations. 

CRAZE'S  (G.  L.)  PorstLlt   of  Know- 
ledge under  DifHculties.      Illustrated  by    ! 
Anecdotes  and  Memoirs.  Numerous  Wood-    | 
cut  Portraits. 

CRUIKSHANK'S  Three  Courses  and   > 
a  Dessert ;  comprising  three  Sets  of  Tales, 
West  Country,   Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a    ; 
M^nge.    With  50  Illustrations  by  Cruik-    \ 
shank. 

— —  Punch  and  Jndy.    The  Dialogue  of 
the  Puppet  Show ;  an  Account  of  its  Ch-igin, 
&c.   24  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates    | 
by  Cruikshank.  ; 

I 

I 

DANTE,  in  English  Verse,  by  I.  C.Wright, 
M.A.  with  Introduction  and  Memoir. 
Portrait  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Flaxman. 


DH^RON'S  Christian  loonoi 


a  History  of  Christian  Art  in 


£uBd&e 


Ages.  By  the  late  A.  N.  Didrsn.  Tkans. 
by  E.  J.  Millington,  and  con^ttedi  with 
Additions  and  Appendices,  by  Mai^puet 
Stokes.  3  vols.  With  numerous  Illiutntaoos. 

Vol.  I.  The  History  of  the  Nimbus,  the 
Aureole,  and  the  Glory;  Repreaentakions 
of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trinity;  Angels;  Devils 
The  Soul ;  The  Christian  Scheme.  Appen 
dices. 

DTER  (Dr.  T.  H.)  Pompeii:  itsBoikU 
in^s  and  Antionities.  An  Account  of  die 
City,  with  full  Description  of  the  Renuuns 
and  Recent  Excavations,  and  an  Itinerary 
for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LUD. 
Nearly  300  Wood  Engravings,  Blap,  and 
Plan.    7X.  6d, 

Rome:   History  of  the  Cifj,  with 

Introduction  on  recent  Ezcavatioos.  8 
Engravings,  Frontispiece,  and  a  Maps. 


OIL   BLAS.    The  AdTestvrM  o& 

From  the  French  of  iMage  by  Soiollett. 
24  Engravings  after  Smirke,  and  zo  Etch- 
ings by  Cruikshank.    6za  purges,    fir. 

GRIMM'S  Ganuner  Grethd;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories, 
containing  4a  Fairy  Tales.  By 
Taylor.  Numerous  Woodcuts  after  ( 
shank  and  Ludwig  Grimm.    31.  6d, 

BOLBEnrs   Dance    of  Death  ftad 

Bible  Cuts.    Upwards  of  150  Sabjocts,  en- 

Eaved  in  facsimile,  with  Introduction  and 
escriptions  by  the  late  Francis  Dooca 
and  Dr.  Dibdin. 

INDIA,  Pictorial,  DesorlptiTei  wantk 

Historical,  from  the  Earliest  Times,  zoo 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Mim>. 

JESSE'S  Anecdotes   of  Dogik    With 

40  Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bewick,  and 
others ;  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cooper  and  Landseer. 

KING'S  (C.  W.)   Natural  History  of 

Precious  Stones  and  Metals.  Ilinstzm- 
tions.    6f. 

KRTTMMACHER'S  Parables.  4oiniis- 

trations. 


ILLUSTSATSD  UBRARY. 


WVFvJ 


eKS, 
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InjN€t  Arolilt«otiir«.  Re- 
▼ised  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M^  i86 
Woodcuts. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  Memoir  of 
Defoe,  za  Steel  Engrayings  and  74  Wood- 
cats  after  Stothard  and  Harvey. 

-^  Without  the  Elngravings,  v*  ^* 

ROME  IN  TEOS  NINETEENTH  OEN- 

tory.  An  Account  in  1817  of  the  Ruins  ::f 
the  Ancient  Citv,  and  Monuments  of  Modem 
Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En- 
gravings,   a  vols. 

SHARPE  (8.)    The  HLrtory  of  Egypt, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest 
by  the  Arabs,  a.  d.  640.  a  Maps  and  up- 
wards of  400  Woodcuts,    a  vols. 

SOUTHET'S  LlfiB  of  Nelson.  With 
Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Nels<»i's 
Writing,  Portraits,  Plans,  and  50  Engrav- 
ings, alter  Birket  Foster,  &c 

STARLINCPS  (Mlu)  Noble  Deeds  of 

Women  ;  or,  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  With  14  Steel  Por- 
traits. 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Antlonltlefl 

of  Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece ; 
with  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian 
Architecture.  71  Steel  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S  Brltiflh  Warblers.  5i.->9m 

Btchsttin, 


OF    THE    OENQ;   or,   the 

Delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son  of 
Asmar.  Trans,  by  Sir  C.  Merrell.  Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 


TASSO'S   Jerusalem   DeUrervd.    In 

English  Spenserian  Versa,  widi  Lile,  by 
J.  H.  Wifien.  With  8  EngravmcB  and  «4 
Woodcuts. 

WALKER'S  Manlj  BzerolflMj  coo- 
taininf;  Skatin|;,  Ridu^,  Driving,  Hunting, 
Shootug,  Sailmg,  Rowmg,  Swionidnffa  &c« 
44  Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

WALTON'S  Complete  An^leri  or  the 

Contemplative  Man's  RecreatioOjOy  Inak 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  t¥tth  Me- 
moirs and  Notes  by  E.  Jesse.  Abo  an 
Account  of  Fishing  Stations,  Tadcle,  ftc, 
by  H.  G.  Bohn.  Portrait  and  aoa  wood- 
cuts, and  a6  Engravings  on  Sted. 

Lives  of  Donne,  Wotton.  Hooksr | 

&c.,  with  Notes.  A  New  Editbn,  re- 
vised by  A.  H.  Bullen,  with  a  Meoioir 
of  Izaak  Walton  by  William  DonHBng .  6 
Portraits,  6  Autograph    Signatures,  &c. 

WELUNGTON,   Llfs  of.     From  the 

Materials  of  MaxwelL  18  Sfeed  En- 
gravings. 

Victories  of.— vSm  Maxwttt, 

WESTROPF  (H.  M.)  A  Handbook  of 

Archaeology,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Etnuenn, 
Roman.  By  H.  M.  Westropp.  Numercras 
Illustrations. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History  of  Sel- 

bome,  with  Observations  on  varises  Pttrts 
of  Nature,  and  the  Naturalists'  Gakadar. 
Sir  W.  Jardine.  Edit.,  with  Notes  and 
Memoir,  by  E.  Jesse.  40  Portraits  and 
coloured  Plates. 


CLASSICAL   LIBRARY. 

Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
103  Vols,  at  5 J.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,    (25/.  41.  6d,/erset.) 

TATIUS.  —  .9dv     GfYtJi-      ANTONINUS     (M.    AiireUiis)|    Ths 

Thoughts  of.  Translated,  with  Notes. 
Biographical  Sketch,  and  Essay  on  the 
Philosophy,  by  Gconre  Long,  M.A. 
3*.  6d,  Fine  Paper  edition  on  hand-made 
paper.     6s. 


ACHILLES 

Rpnutnccs. 


»,    The    Dramas    of.     In 

Ens;lish  Verse  by  Anna  Swanwick.     4th 
edition. 

The  Tragedies  of.    In  Prose,  with 

Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.    Portrait.    3^.  6d. 

AMMIANUS  MARCELUNUS.  His- 
tory of  Rome  during  the  Reigns  of  Con- 
stanthis,  Julian,  Jovianus,Valentinian,  and 
Valens,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  Double 
volume,    js.  6d. 


AFOLLONIUS  RHODIUS.    < 

gonautica.'  Translated  by  E.  P.  Coi^ 

APXTLEinS,    The  Works  of.     Com 

prising  the  Golden  Ass,  God  of  Socrates, 
Florist,  and  Discourse  of  Magic,  &c. 
Frontispiece. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY, 


IS 


ARISTOPHAmBS'  Comedies.    Trans.. 

with  Notes  and  Extracts  from  Frere's  and 
other  Metrical  Versions,  by  W.  J.  Hiclde. 
Portrait.    2  vols. 

ARISTOTLITS  Nicomaohean  Ethics. 

Trans.,  with  Notes,  Analytical  Introduc- 
tion, and  Questions  for  Students,  by  Yen. 
Archdn.  Browne. 

'■■ — ■  Politics  and  Economics.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Analyses,  and  Index,  by  £. 
Walford,  M.A.,  and  an  E^say  and  Life  by 
Dr.  GiUies. 

—  Metaphysics.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
Analjrsis,  and  Examination  Questions,  by 
Rev.  John  H.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 

History  of  Animals.  InTenBoolcs. 

Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  R. 
Cresswell,  M.A. 

—  Orgranon ;  or.  Logical  Treatises,  and    . 
the  Introduction  of  Porphyry.   With  Notes, 
Analjrsis,  and    Introduction,  by  Rev.  O. 
F.  Owen,  M.A.    2  vols.    3^.  6a.  each. 

Rhetoric  and  Poetics.  Trans.,  with 

Hobbes'  Analysis.  Exam.  Questions,  and 
Notes,  by  T.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait. 

ITHENfUS.     The  Deipnosophists. 

Trans,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  With  an 
Appendix  of  Poetical  Fragments.    3  vols. 

jITLAS  of  Classical  Geogrraphy.    32 

large  Coloured  Maps.  With  a  complete 
Index.    Imp.  8vo.    js.  6d. 

BlO'S.^Ser  Theocritm, 

CJSSAR.     Commentaries    on    the 

Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  with  the  Supple- 
mentary Books  attributed  to  Hirtius,  in- 
cluding the  complete  Alexandrian,  African, 
and  Spanish  Wars.    Portrait. 

CATULLUS,  Tibnllns,  and  the  Vigil 

of  Yenus.  Trans,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Introduction.^  To  which  are 
added,  Metrical  Versions  by  Lamb, 
Grainger,  and  others.    Frontispiece. 

CICERO'S  Orations.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.    4  vols. 

On  Oratory  and  Orators.    With 

Letters  to  Quintus  and  Brutus.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Gtods,  Divi- 
nation, Fate,  Laws,  a  Republic,  Consul- 
ship.   Trans,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

Academics,  De  Finibus,  and  Tuscu- 

lan  Questions.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 
With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Philosophers 
mentioned  by  Cicero. 


CICERO*8  YToTlokf-C&HtmMeii. 

^—  Offices ;  or,  Moral  Dtities.  Cato 
Major,  an  Essay  on  Old  A^ ;  Ladios,  an 
Essay  on  Friendship;  Sopio's  Dream; 
Paradoxes;  Letter  to  Qnintus  on  Magis- 
trates. Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  R.  £d--. 
monds.    Portrait,    v*  6d, 

DEMOSTHENES'  Orations.     Trans.. 

with  Notes,  Arguments,  a  Chronoloncal 
Abstract,  and  Appendices,  by  C.  Kami 
Kennedy.    5  vols.    (One,  js.  6d  ;  four,  5^ .) 

DICTIONART  of  LATIN  and  GREEK 

Quotations ;  including  Proverbs,  Maxims, 
Mottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrasies.  Wkk 
the  Quantities  marked,  and  English  Trans- 
lations. With  Index  Yerboram(63a  pages). 

—-  Index  Verborum  to  the  above,  with  the 
Quantities  and  Accents  marked  (56  pages), 
ump  cloth.     IS. 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.    Lives  and 

Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philoso^iers. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

EPICTETUS.     The    Discourses    oU 

With  the  Encheiridion  and  Fragmmts. 
With  Notes,  Life,  and  Yiew  of  his  Fliile- 
sophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 

EURIPIDES.  Trans,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.    Portrait,    a  vols. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  In  En^ish 
Prose  by  G.  Burges,  M.A.  With  Metrical 
Yersions  by  Bland,  Merivale,  and  others. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  HeUod«nis, 

Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatius;  viz..  The 
Adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Charidea ; 
Amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 

HELIODORUS.— .9r^  Greek  Romances, 

HERODOTUS.  Literally  trans,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Cary,  M.A.    Portrait. 

HESIOD,    CALLIMACHU8,    and 

Theognis.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Notices  by  Rev.  J.  Banks, 
M.A.  Together  with  the  Metrical  Yer- 
sions of  Hesiod,  by  Elton ;  Callunachos, 
by  Tytler ;  and  Theognis,  by  Frere. 

HOMER'S  niad.  In  English  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait. 

Odysseyt    Hymns,     Epigrams,    and 

Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  In  KngUsh 
Prose,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  T.  A. 
Buckley,  B.A. 

HORACE.  In  Prose  by  Smart,  with  Notes 
selected  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A  Por- 
trait.    3jr.  6d, 

JULIAN  THE  EMPEROR.  Containing 
Gregory  Mazianzei's  Two  Invectives  ana 
Libanus'  Monody,  with  Julian's  Theosophi- 
cal  Works.   By  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 
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J.  H..  A'a^,«:A,  2>8.'^ 
JUTZSAI.,     PERSIU8,     BULFICIA, 

L^L'. t    M .  A .    T  '^  *  :.^i>.  i.t  k^c« c  u.e  Me* 

UVT.    The  Hixtory  of  RozsiC.    Zns^ 
iy  Dr.  h;,.  .ii  i.-.  -  v_-.«ri.  4-^1^    Pwti^:. 

LOIfGCS.    :  L,      .  .    -C     .-t.-    ..  .'u-. 


£.uft7V    Ir:^ 


LUCIAV'B  DiAlorcea  of  the  Gods, 

\'j  H',»i.'C  'A  ...jki.-,!,  M.A. 

LUCRETTCS.     Ir.  Prvse,  «.:r.  N:«ia  v^d 

h.'./gn^:.i''jk.  lL.ZTy^j.::,r:,r.  '^y  Kev.  J.  5. 
Wiivx-.,  ?4.A.  To  ».-,;-_h  ^i  &x^ed  tie 
ytlKVr.'jL  V*j»;ci  ly  J,  M.  Gy>d. 

MABTIAL'B  Epl^ami,  r.y--\ti^.  1 2 
f.-om  Lns:..>>r.    !*:*<:•.   s--,-:   i?>.t.'  vcsrces. 

M08CHUB.—  ff  Tk4i:ri:u:. 

OVnyS    Worlu,    coa-.pl^te.     la    Prose, 

PACBAiriAS'  Description  of  Greece. 

'Ir&ri'.,  ■*;::.  No:e»  &£.d  Ir.ctx.  r  y  K.v. 
A.  R.  S.'.i^leto,  M.A..  KrC:t::r:.t  .'^cr. :,lAr  of 
'Jrkiiiy  Cc«i<ege,  Caaa^hd;:?.    2  v^.^. 

PBALAIUS.  Bentley'a  DiMertations 
Lpcn  t:.e  hy.ii.t^  of  P:.auAru,  TheiiJ sto- 
cks, Sv.rkte-i  KuHpi'Je^,  aj:d  the  f  &LIes 
of  yL -. o^ .  'A  : : ":.  I r. : r  v- u  -t :ci  ar.d  N cies 
by  Prof.  W.  Vfi^r.tr,  P.-.D. 

PniDAR.  In  P.".^,  with  Utroductioo 
and  Note*  by  I>a-*-'^n  W.  Itur.er.  To- 
gether with  the  Metric^  Ver&ioc  by  Abra- 
nam  Moore.     Portrait. 


PLATO'S  Works.     Irar.^. 


M '  y  J  1 J  *  i  ^f'  -  •  -  t.*r. '« 


-». 


■•    --  B  - 


€  vols. 


-^  XMalognes.  A  S-^TT^msLry  ks.d  Analysts 
of.  With  Ariajytioal  I.-iciex  t'«  the  Greek 
text  of  ir.oc'.m  e'iitior.^  and  to  the  above 
trar^Ajatk/.'^h,  by  A.  Day,  LL.D. 

PLAUTUB'S  Comedies.  In  Prose,  with 
Note*  by  ii.  T.  Kuey,  li.A.    2  vols. 

FLIHT'B  Natural  History.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  J.  Jiostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
aod  II.  T.  Kiley,  RA.    6  vols. 

FLINT.     The  Letters  of  Pliny  the 

Vouriger.  Mfjhnoth':,  1  r^ir.slation,  rtvised, 
»ith  Notes  a.-id  short  L.ft,  by  Rev.  P.  C. 
1.  i/(/UICiriUt:t,  M.A. 


Theoso|>la:;al 
\y  Rrr.  C  W.  Ka«,  MJL 

ym-     Tra=a-  by  R'-v. 


Ethical 

A.  R-  i:..   .:..  2 '.A. 

•— —  LiTee.    Suf^g*7- 

PROPEBTIU8,  The  Elegies  a&  Vith 
N  :-•:•.  -.rt.-.ij.-.ei  by  Rev.  F.  J.  ^  P. 
Gi- -.:..:?-.  M.A..  vIiA  BMtrical  Tcnksi 
..:'   S^le'.t    L.e^Iss   by  Nott  aod  Flww, 


QTJZNTXLIAirS  Institatee 
iy    Re*.    J.    S. 


i  :i  .- 


BALLUST,  FLORUB,  and  VEUJBIUB 

P^^r-.^.^i.  InriA..  with  Noccaaad  Bkh 
f.-a;^i:al  N:>:aceft,  ary  J.  S.  Watioa,  ILA. 

SENECA  DE  BENEFICIISk  Trasu- 
Jktec  :y  A-i.br ey  S::ewan,  M.A.     31.  fii. 

SENECA'S  Minor  Eeuiye.  Tnnslaad 
by  A.  b:^Aa::,  M.A- 

BOFHOCLES.  Tne  Tracedftes  of.  la 
Pr>«,  wiir.  Nues.  Arg-.irrr.u,  and  lam 
d-:.tis&.    Pon.'a::. 

BTRABO'S  Geography.     Ti 
Notes,  by  W.  Fa.soaer,  M.A., 
HzsiJitan.    Cc«pi^>o*  I-dex,  ~^ 
aad  Modem  Names.    3  vols. 

SUETONIUS'  Lives  of  tlia  Twilv* 
Oeurs  asd  Lives  of  the  Gi—aiaiiaiM. 
The  Trar.>'.a:i«:.  of  Thozzkicn,  leviseda 
Notes,  by  T.  Fore&ter. 

TACITUS.     The  "Worka  oC     Ti 

wi:b  Noies.    a  vil». 

TERENCE  and  PHJEDRUB. 

r.sh  Prcse.  wizi.  Notes  azui 
H.   T.   RLey,   H.A.    To  which  ia 
Srr.art's    Metrical    Version    of 
Wiih  Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS,     BION,    MC 

a::d  Tyrtzus.  Ir^  Pr:&e,  with  Notas  aaa 
Ar;^uzx:er.*.&,  by  Rev.  J.  BarJcs,  ILA.  Ts 
which  are  appended  the  MEmcsL  Tbk 
sio?.- s  of  Chapnuu"..   Portrait  of  "*-  - "  ''  " 

THUC  y  DIDES.    The  Peloi 
War.      Irans.,  wi:h  Note*,  by  Ror.  B. 
Dale.    Portrait.    2  vols.     y.  6A 

TYRT-fiUS.— .?«  Tfuocriiui. 

VIRGIL.    The  Works  of.     In 
with  Notes  by  Davidson.     Reviar 
additicrial  Notes  and  Riojpaphical 
by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portiait. 

X£NOPHON*S  Works.  Trans.,  wU 
Notes,  by  J.  S.  Wat&oD,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
>I.  Da!'.-.    Portrait.    In  3  vols. 
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COLLEGIATE     SERIES. 

lo  Vols,  at  5^.  each.    (2A  lOf.  per  seL) 


DANTE.  The  Inferno.  Prose  Trans., 
with  the  Text  of  the  Original  on  the  same 
page,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  John 
A.  Carlyle,  M.D.    Portrait. 

—  The  Purfatozio.  Prose  Trans.,  with 
the  Original  on  the  same  page,  ana  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale. 


(Notes  on  the 
Edited  by  th« 


DOBREE'8  AdTersaiia. 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics.) 
late  Prof.  Wagner,    a  vols. 

DONALDSON  (Dr.)  The  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks.  With  Supplementary  Treatise 
on  the  Language,  Metres,  and  Prosody  of 
the  Greek  Dramatists.  Numerous  lUus- 
trations  and  3  Plans.  By  J.  W.  Donald- 
son, D.D. 

GOETHE'S  Faust.  Parti.  German  Text, 
with  Hayward's  Prose  Translation  and 
Notes.  Revised,  with  Introduction  and 
liibliography,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheim. 

[/«  ///<r  J^rrss. 

KEIQHTLET'S  (Thomas)  MjTthologr 

of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.    Revised  by 
Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz.    xa  Plates. 


HERODOTUS,  Notes  on.    Original 

and  Selected  fix>m  the  best  C<Mnmentat»rs. 
By  D:  W.  Turner,  M.A.    Coloured  Map. 

AnalytiB  and  Summary  ofi^witb 

a  Synchronistical  Table  of  Events— Tables 
of  Weights,  Measures,  Moneyi  and  Dis- 
tances—an Outline  of  the  History  and 
GeographT— and  the  Dates  completed  firom 
Gaidbrd,  Baehr,  &c.    By  J.  T.  Wheder. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  In  GrMk. 
Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  Readhogs  of 
Mill  and  Schols,  and  Parallel  References. 
Also  a  Critical  introduction  and  Chrono- 
logical Tables.  Two  Fac-similes  of  Greek 
Manuscripts.    650  pages,    y.  6d, 

or  bound  up  with  a  Greek  and  .English 

Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (250  pages 
additional,  making  in  all  900/.    $** 

The  Lexicon  separately,  as. 

THUCTDIDES.     An    Analyils   an« 

Summary  of.  With  Chronological  TaUe 
of  Events,  &c,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC   LIBRARY. 

50  Vols,  at  5 J.  each^  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,    (13/.  6s.  od.  per  xtf/.) 


AGASSIZ   and  GOULD.    Ontline  of 

Comparative  Physiology.  Enlarged  by 
Dr.  Wright.  With  Index  and  300  lUus- 
trative  Woodcuts. 

BOLLEY'S    Manual    of  Technical 

Anal3rsis;  a  Guide  for  the  Testini;  and 
Valuation  of  the  various  Natural  and 
Artificial  Substances  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  Domestic  Ek:onomy,  founded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  BoUey.  Edit,  by  Dr.  Paul. 
100  Woodcuts. 


BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES. 

— ^  Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  the  Hand ; 

its^  Mechanism  and  Vitsd  Endowments,  as 
evincing  Design.  ^  Preceded  by  an  Account 
of  the  Author  s  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous 
System  by  A.  Shaw.   Numerous  Woodcuts. 

Kirhy  on   the  History,  Habits, 

and  Instincts  of  Animals.  With  Notes  by 
T.  Rymer  Jones.    100  Woodcuts.    9  vols. 

Bnckland's  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy. With  Additions  by  Prof.  Owen, 
Prof.  Phillips,  and  R.  Brown.  Memoir  of 
Buckland.  Portrait,  a  vols.  15;.  Vol.  I. 
Text.  Vol.  II.  90  large  plates  with  letter* 
press. 


BRIDGEWATER   TREATISES. 

ConHnued. 

—  Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Constitution  of  Man.  With  Memonr 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Cumming.    Portrait. 

Front's  Treatise  on  Chemlstryi 

Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Diges- 
tion,  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology 
Edit,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith.    2  Maps. 

Roget's  Animal  and  Veff«tabl« 

Physiology.    463  Woodcuts,    a  vols.    6* 
each. 

Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Physical  Conditioii  of 
Man.    3^.  td, 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zotf ocy* 

A  Systematic  View  of  the  Stmctore,  Ha- 
bits, Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  princtpil 
Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  R»> 
vised  by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  NnsMnras 
Woodcuts,    a  vols.    dr.  each. 

—  Mechanical  Philosophyi  Astro* 
nomy,  and  Horology.  A  Popular  Expo- 
sition.   x8x  Woodcuts. 
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CARPENTER'S  '^vtkMn^CnMmud. 

V«tetable  PhyilologT  uid  Sys- 

tamuic  BoUny.  A  complete  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  Revised  by 
E.  Laalester,  M.D.,  &c.  Numerous 
Woodcuts.    6x. 


—  Animal  Phyilolosy. 
tioo.    300  Woodcuts.    6r. 


HUNT'S  (Robert)  Poetrv  of  Science ; 

or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Professor  at 
the  School  of  Mines. 

JOYCE'S    Scientific    Dlaloflrnes.     A 

Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  For  Schools  and  Young  People. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

JOYCE'S  Introduction  to  the  Arts 

and  Sciences,  for  Schools  and  Young 
People.  Divided  into  Lessons  with  Ex- 
amination Questions.    Woodcuts.    3^.  6^. 


Revised  Edi- 


on  Colour.  Containing 
the  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contrast 
of  Colours,  and  their  Application  to  the 
Arts ;  including  Painting,  Decoration, 
Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Glazing, 
Stauing,  Cidico  Printing,  Letterpress 
Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Land- 
scape and  Flower  Gardening,  &c.  Trans. 
Vt  C.  MarteL    Several  Plates. 

— •  With  an  additional  series  of  16  Plates 
in  Colours,  ^i.  6d. 

BMNEMOSER'S  History  of  Blaglo. 
Trans,  by  W.  Howitt.  With  an  Appendix 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  authenti- 
cated Stories  of  Apparitions,  Dreams, 
Second  Si|ht,  Table-Tuming,  and  Spirit- 
Rapping,  fcc.    3  vob. 

HIND'S  Introduction  to  Attronomj. 

With  Vocabulary  of  the  Terms  in  present 
use.    Numerous  Woodcuts.    31.  6a. 

HOCMKS  (J Abes)  Elements  of  Ezprai- 

mental  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Beine 
an  Easjr  Introduction  to  the  Study  <» 
Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics,  Caloric, 
Electricity,  Voltaism,  and  Magnetism. 
400  Woodcuts. 

HUBIBOLDT'S  Cosmos;   or,  Sketch 

of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Ott6,  B.  H.  Paul,  and    ! 
W.  S.  iMllas,  F.L.S.    Portrait.    5  vols.    < 
y.  6d.  each,  excepting  vol.  v.,  55. 

^—  PersonalNArratlve  of  his  Travels 

in  America  during  the  years  1799-1804. 
Trans.*  with  Notes,  by  T.  Ross.    3  vols. 

«—  Views  of  Nature ;  orj  Contem- 

dbitions  of  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of 
Creation,  with  Scientific  Illustrations. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Ott6. 


JUKBS-BROWNVS  Student's  Hand- 
book of  Physical  Geolonr.  Bv  A.  J. 
iukes-Browne^  of  the  Geolofncal  Survey  of 
•ngland.  With  numerous  Diagrams  and 
Illustrations,  tt, 

The   Student's    Handbook    of 

Historical  GtoXogy,  By  A.  J.  Jukes- 
Brown,  B.A,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geotogical 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  With 
numerous  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.    6s. 

The    BuUdlns    of   the    British 

Islands.  A  Study  in  Geographical  Evolu- 
tion. By  A  J.  Jukes-Browne,  F.G.S. 
7*.  6d. 

KNIGHT'S  fCluurles)  Knowledge  Is 

Power.  A  Popular  ftlanual  of  PoUtical 
Economy. 

LILLY.    Introduction  to  Astrolocy. 

With  a  Grammar  of  Astrology  and  Tables 
for  calculating  Nativities,  by  ZacUdeL 

MANTELL'S  (Dr.)  Geolocioal  Ex- 
cursions through  the  Isle  ot  Wi|^  and 
along  the  Dorset  Coast.  Numerous  Wood* 
cuts  and  Geological  Map. 

Petrifactions  and  their  Teach- 
ings. Handbook  to  the  Organic  Remains 
in  the  British  Museum.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts.   &f. 

-^  Wonders  of  Gtoology;  oTi  a 
Familiar  Exposition  of  Geological  Pheno* 
mena.  A  coloured  Geologiod  Mi^t  of 
England,  Plates,  and  aoo  Woodcuts,  a 
vols.  "js.  td.  each. 

SOHOnwS  Earth,  Plants,  and  Kan. 

Popular  Pictures  of  Nature.  And  Ks- 
beU's  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  Kli»dom. 
Trans,  bv  A.  Henfrey,  F.R.S.  Cofbured 
Map  of  the  Geography  of  Plants. 

SMITH'S  G^)  Geology  and  Sorip- 

ture ;  or,  the  Relation  between  theSar^pCarss 
and  Geological  Science.    With  *' ~ 


STANLEY'S  Classified  SynoiMla  of 
the  Principal  Painters  of  the  Dntch  and 
Flemish  Schools,  including  an  Account  of 
some  of  the  early  German  Hasten.  By 
George  Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S    Chess    Works. ->^<y 

^age  21. 

STOCKHARDT'S     Enertmantal 

Chemistry.     A  Handbook  for  the  Stndy 
of  the   Science  by  simple   Finfii fiemti 
Edit,  by  C.  W.    Heaton,   F.C.S.     Nn* 
merous  Woodcuts. 

URE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manulkotora 
of  Great  Britain,  sjrstematicall^  inireiti- 
gated  ;  with  an  Introductory  Vi«w  ef  its 
Comparative  State  in  Foreign  Conntriis. 
Revised  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  150  IHo. 
trations.    a  vols. 

— »  Philosophy  of  Manufttotnraai 
or  an  Exposition  of  the  Scientific,  Mond, 
and  Commercial  Economy  of  the  Factory 
System  of  Great  Britain.  Revised  by 
P.  L.  Simmonds.  Numerous  Figures. 
800  pages.    7X.  6d. 
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ECONOMIC^  AND  FINANCE. 

gfT.RARTS  mstoiTf  PrlnelplM,  and  PnMtlM  of  IWmWng.    Revbed  to  iStt  W 
A.  S-lfidue,  of  the  RoyBl  Bank  or  Scotland.    Fortnit  of  Gabart.    •  vobu    ict. 


RICARDO  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.    Katt«J 
by  E.  C.  K.  Gonner,  M.A.,  lecturer.  University  College,  Liverpool.  i^.'*  .'Ii- /•««»« 

SMITH  (Adam).     The  "Wealth    of  Nations.     An  Inquiry*  i:::o  ih.<   Nature  And 
Causes  of.     Edited  by  E.  Belfort  Ba\.     2  vols.     -js. 


REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

32  Volumes  at  Varicus  Prices.    (SL  iSs.^rsei.) 


BLAIR'S  Chronolosical  Tahleik 
Comprehending  the  Chronology  and  His- 
tory of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  ue  Russian  Treaty  of  Peace,  April  1856. 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.    800  pages,    zof. 

—  ^dez  of  Dates.  Comprehending 
the  principal  Facts  in  the  Chronoloey  and 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  to 
the  Fntieat,  alphabetically  arranged ;  being 
a  complete  Index  to  the  for^c<nng.  By 
J.  W.  Rosse.    a  vols.  5^.  each. 

BOHirs  Dictionary  of  Qnotations 

from  the  English  Poets.  4th  and  cheaper 
Edition,    if. 

BOND^  Handy-book  of  Holes  and 

Tables  for  Verifying  Dates  with  the  Chris- 
tian Era.    4th  Edition,    s^. 

BUCHANAJTS  Dictionary  of  Science 

and  Technical  Terms  nsed  in  Philosophy, 
Literature,  Professions,  Commerce,  Arts, 
and  Trades.  By  W.  H.  Buchanan,  with 
Supplement.  E^ted  by  Jas.  A.  Smith.  6t. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS.     A 

Select  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  with  Essav 
on  Epitaphs  and  Observations  on  Sq^uf. 
chral  Antiquities.  By  T.  J.  Pettigrew, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.    5*. 

CLARK'S  QOMgh)  Introduction  to 
Heraldry.  Revised  by  J.  R.  Planch6.  51. 
950  Illustrations. 

—  IFi^A  ifu  lUutireUiont  colourtd^  15*. 
COINS,  Mannal  ot.—See  Humpkrtys. 

COOPER'S  Biognraphical  Dictionary, 

Containing  concise  notice^  of  upwards  of 
15,000  eminent  persons  of  all  ages  and 
countries.     2  vols.     5X.  each. 

DATES,  Index  of. —See  Blair' 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and  Pro- 
vincial Enelish.  Containing  Words  from 
English  Writers  previous  to  the  zeth 
Century.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  &c.    2  vols.  sr.  each. 


EPIGRAMMATISTS  (The>.    i 

tion  from  the  Epigrammatic  Lil«ret«T«4^ 
Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modem  TbM«» 
With  Introduction.  Notes,  OWervaboas 
Illustrations,  an  Appendix  on  Wwrles  c«b 
nected  with  Epigrammatic  lutetalaMk 
by  Rev.  H.  Dodd,  M.A.    ti. 

GAMES,  Handbook  of.  Kdit«>d  by 
Henry  G.  Bohn.     NumctxMU  l)ia(f«mk 

5*.       {Sti  ,I«'.tt»  /rfO"    .M  . ) 

HENFRET'S  Gnide  to  BMttok 
Coins.  Revised  Edition,  by  C.  FTKeMy 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  an  Histerkal  lMi%^ 
duction.    6f. 

HUMPHREYS*    Coin   Oolleoior^ 

Manual.  An  Historical  Accouet  ^f  ||» 
Progress  of  Coinap  fr^MS  lbs  lUiHwt 
Tune,  by  H.  N.  Humnhrt)niu  140  IIKtt« 
trations.    a  vols,  jf .  eaoL 

LOWNDES*  Bibltorrajpher*s  Mammal 

of  English  Literature.  Cootaininf  an  A«« 
count  of  Rare  and  Curious  Books  pab^ 
Ushed  in  or  relatinc  to  Great  Britaia  aad 
Ireland,  from  the  Invention  of  Friolin§« 
with  Biographical  Notice*  and  Pikeiu 
by  W.T.Lowndes.  Part«  L^.  (A  la  £ 
y,  td.  each.  Part  XL  (Ap|mimUx  Yell 
5«.  Or  the  11  parts  ui  4  iroK»  baa 
morocco,  a/.  1*.  .\|jio  iu  s  \\iU,  vl«>tK»  $«% 
each. 

MEDICINE,  Handbook  of  Doma«IIO| 
Popularly  Arranged.    By  Dr.  H.  Davks. 

700  pages.    5^. 

NOTED     NAMES     OF     nOTKUI. 

Dictionary  of.  Including  abo  FanUiar 
Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  oa  Smi* 
nent  Men,  &c.  By  W.  A. Wheeler,  M.A.  5*. 

POLITICAL     OYOLOPADIA.      A 

Dictionary  of  PoKtkal,  Constitational, 
Statistical,  and  Formsic  Knowledge ; 
forming  a  Work  of  Rdisraice  00  iokjects 
of  dvilAdministration,  Political  Economy. 
Finance,  Commerce,  Laws,  and  Social 
Relations.    4  vols.  3^.  61L  each. 


9C 


BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Coo- 
taining  an  entire  Republication  of  Ra^'t 
Collection,  with  Adoitions  from  Foreign 
Lan^uageii  and  Sayings,  Sentences, 
Maxims,  and  Phrases.    5*. 

A   PoljKlot  of  For«l8:n.     Com- 

S rising  French,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
paniiih,  Portuguese,  and  Danish.    ¥^th 
English  Translations.     $5. 


8TNONTM8  and  ANTONTMB;  or, 

Kindred  Words  and  their  Opposites,  Col- 
lected and  Contrasted  by  Vea.  C.  J. 
Smith,  M.A.    5X. 

WRIGHT  (Th.)— ^M  DicH^tuuy, 


NOVELISTS*    LIBRARY. 

13  llt/umts  «/  3^.  6J.  eacA,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,   (2/.  &r.  6d.pers€t^ 

BJORNSOITS  Ame  and  the  Fisher 
Lassie.  I'ranslated  from  the  Norse  with 
an  Introduction  by  W.  l\.  I^w,  M.A. 

BURNETTS  Evelina;  or,  a  Yoong 
Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  F. 
Bumey  (Klme.  D'Arblay).  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Author 
of 'Sylve»tra,'&c. 


—    Ceoilia.      With 
Note&  by  A.  R.  EUis. 


Introduction    and 
a  vols. 


DE    STA^L.      Corlnne  or    Italy. 

liV   Madame    de    Stacl.      Traii^laleU    by 
Lmiiy  Baldwin  aiui  r.iulina  Driver. 


EBER8*  Eryptlan  Prlneeu. 
by  Emu\a  Suchhcim. 


Trans. 


FIELDINaV  Joseph 

his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adaoas.  Widi 
Roscoe's  Biography.  Crmkskmmi'a  /Aw^ 
trmtums. 

Amelia.     Roacoe's  Bditioa,  revised. 

Cruikshmnk's  Itdmstrmtitms.    y 
^—  Hlstorj  of  Tom  Jonea*  a  Fomd- 

Kng.     Roscoe's    Edition.     CruUnkmrni^t 

lllMstrmtimu,    9  vols. 

GROSSrs    Blarco    VlsooatL     Tkant. 
by  A.  F.  D. 

HANZONL     The  Betrothad : 

a    Translatioo   of    'I    Piomesa 
Numerous  Woodcats.    z  voL    5fc 

8TOWX  (Mrs.  H.  B.)    Ukiela  Ton's 

Cabin  ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.  8  fidl- 
pace  lllnstratioas. 


y^ 


ARTISTS'   LIBRARY. 

9  VoMtnes  at  Various  Prices.     {2I,  8j.  6d,/er  set.) 


BELL  (Sir  Charles).    The  Anatomy 

And  PhiloMphy  of  Expression,  as  C<m- 
nested  with  the  Fine  Arts.  5*.  Illustrated. 

PKMMIN.  History  of  Arms  and 
Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By 
Augnste  Demmin.  Trans,  by  C.  C. 
Black,  M.A.,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Kluseum.    Z900  Illustrations,    js.  6d. 

FAlRHOLT*S  Costume  in  England. 

I'hlrd  Edition.    Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the   Hot.   H.   A.   Dillon,   F.S.A.     With 
more  than  700  Engravings,     s  vols.  51. 
each. 
Vol.  I.  History.    VoL  11.  Glossary. 

FLAXMAN.   Leotures  on  Senlptnre. 

With  Ihree  Addresses  to  the  R.A.  by  Sir 
R.  Westmacott,  R.A.,  and  Mexoir  zi 
Flaxr-jji.     Portrait  aad  53  P!s.ti»s.     6j. 


revised 


HEATON'S    Concise 

Painting.      New    Edition, 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.    5^. 

LECTURES    ON    PAIHTIire 

Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Qpie| 
With  Introductory  Essay  and  N( 
R.  Womnm.    Portrait  of  FosdL 


Of 

by 
tike 

BiL 


LEONARDO   DA   TINCrS  

on  Painting.   Trans,  by  J.  F.  RiganiL  RJL 
With  a  Life  and  an  Account  ofliisWc  ~ 
by  J.  W.  Brown.   Numerous  I^ates.  5c 


PLANCHE*8    Historj    Of 

Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  tlie 
Toth  Century.  By  J.  R.  Plandk£.^4oo 
lUostratioas.    51. 
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LIBRARY    OF    SPORTS    AND    GAMES. 

lo  Volumes  at  y.  &/.  and  $s.  each,    (2I.  6s,  ex/,  per  set.) 


BOHN'S    Handbooks    of    Athletic 

Sports.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  In 
7  vols.    3 J.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.— Cricket,  hy  Hon.  and  Rev.  E. 
Lyttelton ;  Lawn  Tennis,  by  H.  W.  W. 
Wilberforce ;  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fives, 
by  Julian  Marshall,  Major  Spens,  and  J.  A. 
Tait ;  Golf,  by  W.  T.  Linskill ;  Hockey, 
by  F.  S.  Cresweil. 

Vol.  II. — Rowing  and  Sculling,  by  W. 
B.  Woodgate  ;  Sailing,  by  E.  F.  Knight ; 
Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbett. 

Vol.  III.— Boxing,  by  R.  G.  Allanson- 
Winn  ;  Single  Stick  and  Sword  Exercise, 
by  R.  G.  AUanson-Winn  and  C.  Phillipps- 
Wolley  :  Wrestling,  by  Walter  Armstrong ; 
Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 

Vol.  IV. — Skating,  by  Douglas  Adams  ; 
Rugbj'  Football,  by  Harry  Vassall  ;  Asso- 
ciation Football,  by  C.  W.  Alcock. 

[/«  t fie  press. 

Vol.  V.  —  Cycling  and  Athletics,  by 
H.  H.  Griffin  ;  Rounders,  Field  Ball,  Base- 
ball, Bowls,  Quoits,  Skittles,  &c.,  by  J.  M. 
Walker,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  Bedford 
Grammar  School.  [/«  the  press. 

Vol.  VI. — Gymnastics,  by  A.  F.  Jenkin  ; 
Clubs  and  Dumb-bells,  by  G.  T.  B.  Cobbett 
and  A.  F.  Jenkin.  [/«  the  press. 

Vol.  VII. — Riding,  Driving,  and  Stable 
^lanagement.  Hy  W.  A.  Kerr,  V.C.,  and 
other  writers.  \Preparing. 

BOHN'S  Handbooks  of  Games.    New 

Edition,   entirely  rewritten.     2   volumes. 
3v<r.  (id.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Table  Games. 
Contents  :  — Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyra- 
rr  d-^,  and  Snooker,  by  Maj©r-Gen.  A.  W. 
Drayson,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by 
W.  J.  Peall— Bagatelle,  by  'Berkeley'— 
Ches:>,  by  R.  F.  Green — Draughts,  Back* 
gammon.    Dominoes,    Solitaire,    ReversI, 


Go  Bang,  Rouge  et  noir.  Roulette,  E.O., 
Hazard,  Fare,  by  '  Berkeley.* 

Vol.  II.  Card  Games. 

Contents  :— Whist,  by  Dr.  William  Pole, 
F.R.S.,  Author  of  'The  Philosophy  of 
Whist,  &c.'— Solo  Whist,  by  R.  F.  Green ; 
Piquet,  £cart6,  Euchre,  Bezique,  and 
Cribbajje,  by  *  Berkeley ; '  Poker,  Loo, 
Vingt-et-un,  Napoleon,  Newmarket,  Rcnige 
et  Noir,  Pope  Joan,  Speculation,  &c  &c., 
by  Baxter- Wray. 

CHESS  CONGRESS  of  1862.  A  col- 
lection  of  the  games  played.  Edited  by 
J.  Ldwenthal.    New  edition,  59. 

MORPHY'S  Games  of  GheMi  belns 

the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by  the 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and 
analytical  Notes  by  J.  L5wenthal.  With 
short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy.    5; . 

STAUNTON'S  Chess-Flayer's  Hand- 
book. A  Popular  and  Scientific  Intro- 
duction to  the  Game,  with  niuneroos  IKa- 
grams.     5^. 

—  Chess  Praxis.  A  Supplement  to  the 
Chess-player's  Handbook.  Containing  the 
most  important  modem  Improvements  ia 
the  Openings ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphys  Games.  Annotated. 
636  pages.    Diagrams.    5^. 

Chess-Flayer's    C^mpaalOB. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  CoQecdoB 
of  Match  Games,  induding  the  Fkendi 
Match  with  M.  St.  Amant,  and  a  Selectikm 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  and  Co- 
loured Fnmtispiece.    5^ . 

Chess    Toumameiit    of    1851. 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  at  this  cde- 
brated  assemblage.  With  Introdnctioa 
and  Notes.    Numoous  Diagrams.    5;. 
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BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 

Price  IS.  each, 

A  Series  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays^  mostly  reprinted  from   Vols,  in 

Bohn's  Libraries^  and  neatly  hound  in  stiff  paper  cover,  witk 

cut  edges f  suitable  for  Railway  Reading, 


ASCHAM   (Ro^r). 
By  Professor  Mayor. 


Scholemaster. 


CARPENTER  (Dr.  W.  B.).  Physi- 
ology  of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence. 

EMERSON.    England  and  Enslish 

Characteristics.  Lectures  on  the  Race, 
Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character, 
Wealth,  Religion.  &c.  &c. 

—  Nature :  An  Essay.  To  which  are 
added  Orations,  Lectures,  and  Addresses. 

Representative  Men :  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  Plato,  Sweden borg,  Mon- 
taigne, Shakespeare,  Napoleon,  and 
Goethe. 

— —  Twenty  Eaeays  on  Varions  Sub- 
jects. 

^—  The  Conduct  of  Life. 

FRANKLIN  (Benjamin).  Autobio- 
graphy.    Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE  (Nathaniel).  Twice- 
told  Tales.    Two  Vols,  in  One. 

^—  Snow  Imagre,  and  Other  Tales. 

Scarlet  Letter. 

House  with  the  Seven  (tables. 

Transformation  ;   or   the   Marble 


Fawn.    Two  Parts. 


HAZLITT  (W.).    Table-talk:  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.    Three  Parts. 

— —  Plain  Speaker :  Opinions  on  Books, 
Men,  and  Things,    lliree  Parts. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 

Writers. 

— -  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets. 

— —  Lectures  on  the  Characters  of 

Shakespeare's  Plays. 

Lectures  on  the  Literature  of 

the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  chiefly  Dramatic. 


IRVING    (Washington).     Lives    of 

Successors  of  Mohammed. 

LifiB  of  O^ldsmtth. 

Sketch-book. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

Tour  on  the  Prairies. 

Conquests    of    Granada    and 

Spain.    Two  Parts. 

Ufa  and  Voyages  of  Columbus. 

Two  Parts. 

Companions  of  Columbus :  Their 

Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

Adventures  of  Captain  Bonne- 
ville in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Far 
West. 

Knickerbo  cker *b  History  of  Neiv 

York,  from  the  beginning  of  die  World  to 
the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty. 

Tales  of  the  Alhambra« 

Conquest  of  Florida  under  Her- 
nando de  Soto. 

Abbotsford  ft  Newstead  Abbey. 

Salmagundi ;  or,  The  Whim-Whams 

and  Opinions  of  Launcelot  Langstaff, 
Esq. 

Bracebridge  Hall;  or,  The  Hu- 
mourists. 

^  Astoria ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter* 

prise  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Wolfsrt's  Roost,  and  other  Tales. 

LAMB  (Charles).    Essays   of  EUa. 

With  a  Portrait. 

Last  Essays  of  Elia. 

Eliana.    With  Biographical  Sketch. 

MARRTAT  (Captain).     Pirate  and 

the  Three  Cutters.     With  a  Memoir  ot 
the  Author. 
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Bohn's  Select  Library  of  Standard  Works. 


Price  IS.  in  paper  covers,  and  is,  6d,  in  cloth. 

1.  Bacon's  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  Lessing's  Laokoon.    Beasley's  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro- 

duction, Notes,  &c.,  by  £dward  Bell,  M.A.    With  Frontispiece. 

3.  Dante's  Inferno.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary. 

4.  Goethe's  Faust.    Part  I.    Translated,  with   Introduction,  by 

Anna  Swanwick. 

5.  Goethe's  Boyhood.    Being    Part    I.    of  the   Autobiography. 

Translated  by  J.  Oxenford. 

6.  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  Trans- 

lated by  J.  Mellish  and  Anna  Swanwick. 

7.  The  Queen's  English.    By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas  Brassey.     By  Sir 

A.  Helps,  K.C.B. 

9.  Plato's  Dialogues  :  The  Apology — Crito — Phaedo— Protagoras. 

With  Introductions. 

10.  MoLiifcRE's  Plays:  The  Miser— Tartuffe— The  Shopkeeper  turned 

Gentleman.    Translated  by  C.  H.  Walt,  M.A.    With  brief  Memoir. 

11.  Goethe's  Reineke  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.    By  A.  Rogers. 

12.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Plays. 

13.  Lessing's  Plays  :  Nathan  the  Wise — Minna  von  Bamhelm. 

14.  Plautus's  Comedies:  Trinummus  —  Menaechmi  —  Aulularia  — 

Captivi. 

15.  Waterloo  Days.    By  C.  A.  Eaton.    With  Preface  and  Notes  by 

Edward  Bell. 

16.  Demosthenes— On   the   Crown.     Translated   by    C.    Rann 

Kennedy. 

17.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

18.  Oliver  Cromwell.    By  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli. 

19.  The  Perfect  Life.    By  Dr.  Channing.    Edited  by  his  nephew, 

Rev.  W.  H.  Channing. 

20.  Ladies  in  Parliament,  Horace  at  Athens,  and  other  pieces, 

by  Sir  George  Otto  Trcvel3ran,  Bart. 

21.  Defoe's  The  Plague  in  London. 

22.  Irving's  Life  of  Mahomet. 

23.  Horace's  Odes,  by  various  hands.  [Ou^  of  Print 

24.  Burke's  Essay  On  *  The  Sublime  and  Beautiful.'     With 

Short  Memoir. 

25.  Hauff's  Caravan. 

26.  SheriU^n's  Plays. 

27.  Dante's  Purgatorio.    Translated  by  Car)'. 

28.  Harvey's  Treatise  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 

29.  Cicero's  Friendship  and  Old  Age. 

30.  Dante's  Paradiso.    Translated  by  Cary. 


THE    NEW  WEBSTER. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION, 

Thoroughly    Revised,    considerably   Enlarged,    and 

reset  in  new  type  from  beginning  to  end. 


WEBSTER' 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


2118  PAGES.     3500  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Prices:  Cloth,  £\   \\s.  6d.;  Sheep,  ^£2  2s,; 
Half  Russia,  £2  55".  ;  Calf,  £2  %s. 

Editorial  work  upon  this  revision  has  been  in  active  progress  for  over  10  years. 

Not  less  than  100  editorial  labourers  have  been  engaged  upon  it. 

Over  60,000/.  was  expended  in  its  preparation  before  the  first  copy  was  printed. 

Webeter  is  the  Standard  in  our  Postal  Telegraph  Department. 

Webster  is  the  Stancfard  in  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Times  said  of  the  last  edition :  '  It  has  all  along  kept  a  leading  position. ' 

The  Quarterly  Review  said  :  '  Certainly  the  best  practical  dictionary  extant.* 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  said  :  '  I  have  looked,  so  that  I  may  not  go 
wrong,  at  Webster's  Dictionary,  a  work  of  the  greatest  learning,  research,  and 
ability.' 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.A.  said  :  'I  have  used  and  relied  on  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary  for  many  years,  and  entirely  concur  in  the  general 
commendation  it  has  received.' 

The  only  Authorised  and  Complete  Edition. 


LONDON :  GEORGE  BELL  AND  SONS. 


